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PREFACE 

"The  reign  of   Stephen,"  in  the  words  of  our  greatest' 

living  historian,  "is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 

whole  history,  as  exemplifying  the  working  of  causes  and 

principles  which  had  no  other  opportunity  of  exhibiting 

their  real  tendencies."     To  illustrate  in  detail  the  working 

of  those  principles  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  thus 

refers,  is  the  chief  object  I  have  set  before  myself  in  these 

pages.    For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen,  to  form  the  basis 

'  of  my  narrative,  the  career  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  as 

the  most  perfect  and  typical  presentment  of  the  feudal 

and  anarchic  spirit  that  stamps  tha  reign  of  Stephen*.    By 

fixing  our  glance  upon  one  man,  and  by  tracing  his  policy 

and  its  fruits,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  clearer  perception  of 

the  true  tendencies  at  work,  and  to  obtain  a  firmer  grasp 

of  the  essential  principles  involved.     But,  while  availing 

myself  of  Geoffrey's  career  to  give  unity  to  my  theme, 

I  have  not  scrupled  to  introduce,  from  all  available  sources, 

any  materials  bearing  on  the  period  known  as  the  Anarchy, 

or  illustrating  the  points  raised  by  the  charters  with  which 

Ideal. 

The  headings  of  my  chapters  express  a  fact  upon  which 
I  cannot  too  strongly  insist,  namely,  that  the  charters 
granted  to  Geoffrey  are  the  very  backbone  of  my  work. 
By  those  charters  it  must  stand  or  fall:  for  on  their 
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VI  PREFACE. 

relation  and  their  evidence  the  whole  narrative  is  built. 
If  the  evidence  of  these  doooments  is  accepted,  and  the 
relation  I  have  aseigned  to  them  established,  it  will,  I  trust, 
encourage  the  study  of  charters  and  their  evidence,  "  as 
enabling  the  student  both  to  amplify  and  to  check  such 
scanty  knowledge  as  we  now  possess  of  the  times  to  which 
they  relate." '  It  will  also  result  in  the  contribution  of 
some  new  facts  to  English  history,  and  break,  as  it  were, 
'■■  by  the  wayside,  a  few  stones  towards  the  road  on  which 
fntore  historians  will  travel. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw 
some  fresh  light  ore  problems  of  constitutional  and  institu- 
tional interest,  SQcb  as  the  title  to -the  English  Crown, 
the  ori^  and  character  of  earldoms  {especially  the  earldom 
of  Arondel),  the  development  of  the  fiscal  system,  and  the 
early  administration  of  London.  I  would  also  invite 
attention  to  such  points  as  the  appeal  of  the  Empress  to 
Bome  in  1186,  her  intended  coronation  at  Westminster 
in  1141,  the  unlmown  Oxford  intrigne  of  1142,  the  new 
theory  on  Norman  castles  suggested  by  Geoffrey's  charters, 
and  the  genealogical  discoveries  in  the  Appendix  on  Gervaee 
de  Comhill.  The  prominent  part  that  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  played  in  the  events  of  which  I  write  may 
justify  the  inclusion  of  an  essay  on  the  creation  of  his 
hislwric  earldom,  which  has,  in  the  main,  already  appeared 
in  another  quarter. 

In  the  words  of  Ifc.  Eyton,  "the  dispersion  of  error  if 
the  first  step  in  the  discovery  of  truth."  ■  Cordially  adopt- 
ing this  maxim,  I  have  endeavoured  throaghout  to  correcl 

*  Fraraoe  to  my  AiuitiA  CtttuUn  (Pipe-Boll  Booiety). 
■  Blagordtkirt  Suntf,  p.  277. 
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errors  and  dispose  of  existing  misconceptions.  To  ''dare 
to  be  accurate  "  is,  as  Mr.  Freeman  so  often  reminds  us, 
neither  popular  nor  pleasant.  It  is  easier  to  prophesy 
smooth  things,  and  to  accept  without  question  the  errors 
of  others,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  admiration.  But  I  would 
repeat  that ''  boast  as  we  may  of  the  achievements  of  oiu: 
new  scientific  school,  we  are  still,  as  I  have  urged,  behind 
the  Germans,  so  far,  at  least,  as  accuracy  is  concerned." 
If  my  criticism  be  deemed  harsh,  I  may  plead  with  Newman 
that,  in  controversy,  ''  I  have  ever  felt  from  experience 
that  no  one  would  believe  me  to  be  in  earnest  if  I  spoke 
calmly."  The  public  is  slow  to  believe  that  writers  who 
have  gained  its  ear  are  themselves  often  in  error  and,  by 
the  weight  of  their  authority,  lead  others  astray.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  earnestly  insist  that  if,  in  the  light  of 
new  evidence,  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  differ  from 
the  conclusions  even  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  it  in  no  way  impeaches 
the  accuracy  of  that  unrivalled  scholar,  the  profundity  of 
whose  learning  and  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
the  same  field. 

The  ill-health  which  has  so  long  postponed  the  com- 
pletion and  appearance  of  this  work  is  responsible  for 
some  shortcomings  of  which  no  one  is  more  conscious  than 
myself.  It  has  been  necessary  to  correct  the  proof-sheets 
at  a  distance  from  works  of  reference,  and  indeed  from 
England,  while  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  bulk  of  the  work  was  composed  is  such  that  two  or 
three  new  books  bearing  upon  the  same  period  have 
appeared  in  the  mean  while.  Of  these  I  would  specially 
mention  Mr.  Howlett's  contributions  to  the  BoUs  Series, 


aad  Miss  Noi^te'a  weU-known  England  under  the  Angevin 
Kings.  Mr.  Howlett'B  knowledge  of  the  period,  and 
especially  of  its  MS.  RutboritieB,  is  of  a  quite  esceptional 
character,  vhile  Miss  Morgate's  oaefol  and  painstaking 
work,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  style  that  one 
cannot  hope  to  rival,  is  a  moat  welcome  addition  to  oar 
historical  literatore.  To  Dr.  Stabbs,  also,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  new  edition  of  William  of  Malmesbnry.  As  I  bad 
employed  for  that  chtonicler  and  for  the  Qesta  Stephani 
the  Eu^sh  Historical  Society's  editions,  my  references 
are  made  to  them,  except  where  they  are  specially  assigned 
to  those  editions  by  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Howlett  which 
have  since  appeared. 

A  few  points  of  detail  should,  perhaps,  be  mentioned. 
The  text  of  transcripts  has  been  scmpulously  preserved, 
even  where  it  seemed  corrupt ;  and  all  my  extensions  aa  to 
which  any  possible  question  could  arise  are  enclosed  in 
square  brackets.  The  so-called  "new  style"  has  been 
adhered  to  throughout :  that  is  to  say,  the  dates  given  are 
those  of  the  true  historical  year,  irrespective  of  the  wholly 
artificial  reckoning  from  March  25.  The  form  "fitz," 
denounced  by  porists,  has  been  retained  as  a  necessary 
convention,  the  admirable  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  now 
in  eoorse  of  publication,  having  demonstrated  the  impos- 
sibility of  devising  a  satisfactory  substitute.  As  to  the 
spelling  of  Christian  names,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
produce  that  pedantic  nniformity  which,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  unknown.  It  is  hoped  that  the  index 
may  be  found  serviceable  and  complete.  The  allusions 
io  "  the  lost  volume  of  the  Great  Coucber  "  {of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster)  are  based  on  references  to  that  compilation 
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by  seventeenth-century  transcribers,  vrhich  cannot  be 
identified  in  the  volumes  now  preserved.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  volume  most  in  request  among  antiquaries 
may,  in  those  days,  have  been  "  lent  out "  (cf.  p.  183), 
with  the  usual  result.  I  am  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
its  existence  in  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  recovery. 

There  remains  the  pleasant  task  of  tendering  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  of  H.M.'s  Public  Eecord  Ofiice,  and 
Mr.  F.  Bickley,  of  the  MS.  Department,  British  Museum, 
for  their  invariable  courtesy  and  assistance  in  the  course 
of  my  researches.  To  Mr.  Douglass  Bound  I  am  indebted 
for  several  useful  suggestions,  and  for  much  valuable  help 
in  passing  these  pages  through  the  press. 


J.  H.  ROUND. 


Pat-, 

Chri'fhmtn.  1801. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ACCESSION  OF   STEPHEN. 

Befobe  approaching  that  struggle  between  Eang  Stephen 
and  his  rival,  the  Empress  Maud,  with  which  this  work 
is  mainly  concerned,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Stephen's  accession  to  the  crown,  deter- 
mining, as  they  did,  his  position  as  king,  and  supplying, 
we  shall  find,  the  master-key  to  the  anomalous  character 
of  his  reign. 

The  actual  facts  of  the  case  are  happily  beyond 
question.  From  the  moment  of  his  uncle's  death,  as  Dr. 
Stubbs  truly  observes,  '*  the  succession  was  treated  as  an 
open  question."^  Stephen,  quick  to  see  his  chance,  made 
a  bold  stroke  for  the  crown.     The  wind  was  in  his  favour,  / 

and,  with  a  handful  of  comrades,  he  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Eent.^  His  first  reception  was  not  encouraging :  Dover 
refused  him  admission,  and  Canterbury  closed  her  gates.^ 
On  this  Dr.  Stubbs  thus  comments  : — 

"  At  Dover  and  at  Oanterbury  he  was  received  with  sullen  silence. 
The  men  of  Kent  had  no  love  for  the  stranger  who  came,  as  his  pre- 
decessor Eustace  had  done,  to  trouble  the  land."« 

>  Early  PlarUageneU,  p.  13;  Ckmat  HUt.  (1874),  i.  319. 

'  Qttia  SUphanL,  p.  8. 

'  *'  A  Doarensibiu  repokiu,  et  a  Oantuarinifl  exoluBOB  '*  {GervoBe^  i. 
94).  As  illustrating  the  use  of  each  adjeotifes  for  the  garriBon,  rather  than 
the  townsfolk,  oompare  Florence  of  Worcester's  ^Etrofenses  Gantaarien- 
■ibns . . .  e»dee  infemnt "  (it  23),  where  the  **  Hrofenses  "  are  Odo's  garrison. 
8o  too  ^^Bristoenses"  in  the  Qetla  (ed.  Howlett,  pp.  88,  40,  41),  though 
rendered  by  the  editor  ''the  people  of  Bristol,"  are  clearly  the  troops  of 
the  Earl  of  Glonoester. 

*  Early  Plantagwd*,  p.  14.    Compare  Gmit.  Hi$t.,  i.  319:  ''The  men  of 
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2  THE   ACCESSION  OF  STEPHEN. 

But  "the  men  of  Kent"  were  faithful  to  Stephen, 
when  all  others  forsook  him,  and,  remembering  this,  one 
wonld  hardly  expect  to  find  in  them  his  chief  opponents. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  they.  Oar  great  historian,  when  be 
wrote  tbas,  must,  I  venture  to  think,  have  overlooked  the 
passage  in  Oidericus  (v.  110),  from  which  we  learn,  inci- 
dentally, that  Canterbury  and  Dover  were  among  those 
fortresses  which  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  held  by  his  father's 
gift.'  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Stephen  should 
have  met  with  this  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  liea- 
teaants  of  his  arch-rival.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought 
that  the  prescient  king  had  of  set  purpose  placed  these 
keys  of  the  road  to  London  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  he 
could  trust  to  uphold  his  cherished  scheme.' 

Stephen,  ondiscouraged  by  these  incidents,  pushed  on 
lapidly^o  London.  The  news  of  his  approach  had  gone 
before  him,  and  the  citizens  flocked  to  meet  bim.  (By 
them,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  promptly  chosen  to  be  king, 
on  the  plea  that  a  king  was  needed  to  fill  the  vacajit 
throne,  and  that  the  right  to  elect  one  was  specially  vested 
in  themselves.OE  The  point,  however,  that  I  would  bore 

Kent,  remembering  the  misohief  thftt  had  conatantlj  oome  to  them  rrnm 
BonlogQC,  refued  to  teceire  him."  Hiu  Kor^te  adopts  the  tame  expk- 
DatioQ  ^England,  unAer  iht  Angevin  Kingt,  i.  277), 

Q'  There  ia  a  cnriona  incidentai  alinaion  to  the  eari'a  Kentiah  poe^eiBioBf 
in  Wililam  of  Halmeabur;,  nho  atates  (p.  759)  that  he  was  aliowed,  whO* 
a  prisoner  at  Rochester  (October,  1141),  to  raceire  hia  rents  from  hia  EentUi 
(enanta  ("  ab  hominitma  enia  de  Cantia  ").  Stephen,  then,  it  would  aeem,  Si 
not  forreit  them. 

*  la  the  rel>el1iaQ  of  1138  Walcbelin  Haminot,  the  eart'e  oattellan,  h«U 
Dover  against  Btepben,  and  was  besieged  bf  the  Qaeea  and  by  the  men  of 
Bonlogne.  Ciuiousi;  enODgli,  Mi.  Freeman  made  a  aimilai  tlip,  now  oor- 
reoled,  to  that  here  diaonjiBed,  when  he  mote  that  "  whatever  might  faa 
the  feeiingd  of  the  rest  of  ttie  shire,  the  men  of  Dover  had  no  mind  to  Ma 
Connt  Enstaoe  ag^n  within  their  wails  "  {Nitrm.  Conq..  iv.  116),  thongh  thoj 
sere,  on  the  oontiar;,  qnite  as  anxiona  aa  the  rest  of  the  shire  to  do  so. 
^  '  "Id  qooque  toi  esse  jnds,  sniqne  apeoialiter  pririlegli  nt  si  rex  ipnmm 
qooqno  modo  obiret,  alias  no  pfovisn  In  regno  nibatitaendiis  e  reitigio  loo. 
cederet"  (,Oftla,  p.  3).     This  andacions  claim  of  the  dtiiens  to  toeh  right 
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ELECTION  OF  STEPHEN,  3 

inBist  on»  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  noticed,  is 
that  this  election  appears  to  have  been  essentially  con- 
ditional, and  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  agreement 
with  the  citizens.fy  The  bearing  of  this  will  be  shown, 
below. 

[There  is  another  noteworthy  point  which  would  seem 
to  nave  escaped  obseryation.  It  is  distinctly  implied  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  primate,  seizing  his 
opportunity,  on  Stephen's  appearance  in  London,  had 
extorted  from  him,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  recognition, 
as  Maurice  had  done  from  Henry  at  his  coronation,  and 
as  Henry  of  Winchester  was,  later,  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  Empress,  an  oath  to  restore  the  Church  her  ''liberty," 
a  phrase  of  which  the  meaning  is  well  knownl^Stephefi^ 
he  adds,  on  reaching  Winchester,  was  releasees  from  this 
oath  by  his  brother,  who  himself  ''went  bail  (made 
himself  responsible)  for  Stephen*s  satisfactory  behaviour 
to  the  Ghurch.O  It  is,  surely,  to  this  incident  that  Henry 
80  pointedly  alludes  in  his  speech  at  the  election  of  the 
Empress.^     It  can  only,  I  think,  be  explained  on  the 


•8  Tested  in  themaeWes  is  maoh  stronger  than  Hr.  Freeman's  paraphrase 
when  he  speaks  of  **  the  citizens  of  London  and  Winchester  [w)iy  Win 
Chester  T^  who  freely  exercised  their  ancient  right  of  tharing  in  the  election 
of  the  king  who  should  reign  oyer  them  "  (Norm,  Conq.,  ▼.  251 ;  cf.  p.  S56). 

>  •'Firmati  prins  ntrimqne  paotione,  pcractoqne,  nt  Tn)g^  asserebat, 
mntuo  juramento,  nt  earn  oives  quoad  yiyeret  opibus  sustentarent,  Tiribus 
tntarentnr ;  ipse  antem,  ad  regiinm  paclficandum,  ad  omnium  eorundem  snffra- 
ginm,  toto  sese  oonatu  aocingeret "  (Quia,  p.  4).    See  Appendix  A. 

*  **  8pe  scilicet  captus  amplissima  quod  Stephanus  avi  sui  Willelmi  in 
r6giii  moderamine  mores  serraret,  precipueque  in  ocolcsiasticl  Tignris 
difldplini.  Qnapropter  dLstricto  sacramento  quod  a  Stephano  WiUelmns 
Cantuarensis  archi^piscopns  excgit  de  libertate  reddenda  ecdesiflB  et  conser- 
randa,  episcopus  Wintoniensis  se  mediatorem  et  vadem  appoeuit.  Gnjns 
saoramenti  teoorem,  postca  scripto  inditnm,  loco  suo  non  praetermittam  *' 
(p.  704).    See  Addenda. 

'  ''Enimvero,  qnamris  ego  vadem  me  apposnerim  inter  cum  et  Denm 
quod  sanctam  eoclesiam  honoraret  et  exaltaret,  et  bonas  leges  manuteneret, 
malas  reto  abrogaret ;  piget  meminisae,  pudct  narrare,  qnalem  se  in  regno 
exhibaerit,"  etc.  (tUd.,  p.  746). 
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hypothesis  that  Stuphfla  chafed  beneath  the  oath  he  had 

(taken,  and  begged  hie  brother  to  set  him  ixw.  If  bo,  the 
attempt  was  vain,  for  he  had,  we  shall  find,  to  bind  him- 
self anew  on  the  occasion  of  his  Oxford  charter.' 

At  Winchester  the  citizens,  headed  by  their  bishop, 
came  forth  £rom  the  city  to  greet  him,  bat  this  reception 
mast  not  be  confased  (as  it  is  by  Mr.  Freeman)  with  his 
election  by  the  citizens  of  London.'  His  brother,  needlesB 
to  say,  met  him  with  an  eager  welcome,  and  the  main 
object  of  his  yisit  was  attained  when  William  de  Font  de 
I'Arche,  who  had  ebmnk,  till  his  arrival,  from  embracing 
his  oaase,  now,  in  concert  with  the  head  of  the  adminiB- 
tration,  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbniy,  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  royal  castle,  with  the  treasary  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained.' 

Thaa'  strengthened,  he  retamed  to  London  for  corona- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  primate.  Dr.  Stnbbs  obserres 
that  "  he  returned  to  London  for  formal  election  and 
coronation."  *  Bis  aathority  for  that  statement  is  Gervase 
(i.  94),  who  certainly  asserts  it  diBtinotly.'  Bat  it  will 
be  foand  that  he,  who  was  not  a  contemporary,  is  the 
only  aathority  for  this  second  election,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  ignores  the  first,  as  well  as  the  visit  to  Winchester, 
thus  mixing  np  the  two  episodes,  between  which  that  visit 
intervened.    Of  coarse  this  opens  the  wider  qaestion  as  to 

'  The  phraae  "diitrlcto  tfterftmeiito"  is  very  difflcalt  to  ooutrne.  I 
hare  bare  taken  it  to  imply  a  reloMS  of  Stephen  from  his  oktb,  bat  the 
meMting  of  the  pAiaoge,  wbioh  ii  obacnre  m  it  atandr,  majr  be  merely  that 
Hanry  bectune  soretf  for  Stephen's  petfoniunoe  of  the  oath  aa  in  an  agr«e> 
ment  or  treaty  between  two  oontraoting  partlea  (vUU  imfm  fOMim). 

•  AnU,  p.  8. 

>  Qfla,  5, 8 ;  Wm.  Malm*.,  703.  Note  that  William  Bafoi,  Henrj  L,  and 
Stephen  all  of  them  Tiiited  aod  aecnred  Wioobeetei  even  before  their 
ooronsUon. 

•  OtmiL  Hilt.,  L  819. 

•  "A  ounotis  fere  in  regem  eleotm  eit,  et  sie  a  Willelmo  Cantuuenai 
srohiepinopo  ooronatna." 
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whether  the  aotoal  election,  in  such  cases,  took  place  at 
the  coronation  itself  or  on  a  previous  occasion.  This 
may,  perhaps,  he  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  in  the  preceding 
instance,  that  of  Henry  I.,  the  election  was  admittedly 
thai  which  took  place  at  Winchester,  and  was  previous  to 
and  unconnected  with  the  actual  coronation  itself.^  From\ 
this  point  of  view,  the  presentation  of  the  king  to  the/ 
people  at  his  coronation  would  assume  the  aspect  of  aJ 
ratification  of  the  election  previously  conducted.  Th4 
point  is  here  chiefly  of  importance  as  affecting  the  validity 
of  Stephen's  election.  If  bis  only  election  was  that  which 
the  citizens  of  London  conducted,  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
''informally  transacted."^  Nor  was  the  attendance  of 
magnates  at  the  ceremony  such  as  to  improve  its  character. 
It  was,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  truly  says,  "  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  great  councils  which  had  attended  the  summons  of 
WiUiam  and  Henry."  ^  The  chroniclers  are  here  unsatis- 
factory. Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  rhetorical  and  vague; 
John  of  Hexham  leaves  us  little  wiser ;  ^  the  Continuator  of 
Florence  indeed  states  that  Stephen,  when  crowned,  kept 
his  Christmas  court  ''cum  totius  Angliae  primoribus" 
(p.  95),  but  even  the  author  of  the  Qesta  implies  that  the 
primate's  scruples  were  largely  due  to  the  paucity  of 
magnates  present.^  William  of  Malmesbury  alone  is 
precise,*  possibly  because  an  adversary  of  Stephen  could 

>  **  The  form  of  election  wai  hastily  gone  throagh  by  the  barons  on  the 
spot "  {CmuL  Hut.,  i.  803). 

'  8de€i  Charten,  p.  108.  *  Early  PlantageneUy  p.  14. 

*  **  Oonsentientibns  in  ejns  promotionem  WiUelmo  Cantaarensi  archie- 
pisoopo  et  clerioomm  et  laicomm  aniversitate  "  (Sym.  Dun,,  ii.  286,  287). 

*  **  Sic  profecto^  sic  congmit,  nt  ad  earn  in  regno  oonfirmandnm  omnca 
pariter  oonvoleni,  pariqne  oonsensn  qnid  statuendnm,  qnidve  respuendnm 
sit,  ab  onmibns  proTideatnr"  (pp.  6,  7).  Efentoally  he  represents  the 
primate  as  acting  **  Cam  episoopls  freqnentique,  qni  intererat,  clericatn  '*  (p.  8). 

*  M  xribos  episoopis  praBsentlbns,  arohiepisoopo,  Wintoniensi,  Salesbiriensi, 
nnUis  abbaiibiu,  pandssimis  optimatibos  "  (p.  704).     See  Addenda. 
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alone  afford  to  be  so,  and  his  testimony,  we  shall  find,  is 
Butgnlarly  confirmed  by  independent  obartei  evidence  (p.  11) . 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispel 
tbe  BcrupleB  caused  by  Stephen's  breach  of  his  oath  to  the 
late  king.  The  hint,  in  the  Oeita,  that  Henry,  on  his 
deathbed,  had  repented  of  his  act  in  extorting  that  oath,' 
is  amplified  by  Gerrase  into  a  story  that  he  had  released 
his  barons  from  its  bond,*  while  Ralph  "  de  Diceto  "  repre- 
eenta  the  assertion  as  nothing  less  than  that  tbe  late  king 
had  aotoally  disinherited  the  Empress,  and  made  Stephen 
his  heir  in  her  stead.*  It  shonld  be  noticed  that  these  last 
two  writers,  in  their  statement  that  this  story  was  proved 
by  Hugh  Bigod  on  oath,  are  confirmed  by  the  independent  . 
evidence  of  the  Hietorui  PontificaUa.* 

The  importance  of  securing,  as  quickly  as  posaible, 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  coionatiou  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  author  of  the  Oesta  in  the  argnments 
of  Stephen's  friends  when  combating  the  primate's 
scraples.  They  urged  that  it  would  ipso  facto  put  an  end 
/to  all  question  as  to  the  validity  of  his  election.'  The 
I  advantage,  in  short,  of  "snatching"  a  coronation  was 
I  that,  in  the  language  of  modem  diplomacy,  of  securing  a 
'/atf  aceompli.  Eleati<m  was  a  matter,  of  opinion;  coro- 
nation  a  matter  of  fact.    Or,  to  employ  another  expres- 

'  "Sapreno  earo  a^gitaDle  mortia  articalo,  onm  et  plnrimi  utarent  at 
ventD  laDram  erratuam  coDfsMionein  andireot,  de  jnrejnmidri  vialeBtM 
bttronibas  saU  injancto  spertiuime  pnnitnit." 

■  "Qnidam  ex  potontinimii  Anglin,  jnrani  et  diceni  le  prsienfam 
Rffaine  ubi  rei  Henriciu  idem  jnramentnin  in  bona  flde  aponte  leUuiaet.'' 

*  "Hugo  Bigod  BeDesc&Iliu  regis  coram  arcliiepiecopo  CnDtnariB  sacn- 
mento  probavit  qnod,  dum  Bei  Htoricas  ageret  io  eitremta,  ortii  qoiku 
inimicitiie  inter  Ipsnm  et  imperntricem,  ipaam  exhsredavit,  et  Btephaimn 
Bolonin  comitem  haredem  inatitnit." 

*  "Et  bno  jaramento  oomitii  (ne)  HngODis  et  dnornm  militnm  profaUk 
eite  dicobanl  in  faoie  eoolesie  Anglicane  "  (ed.  Pertz,  p.  543). 

*  "  Cum  regia  (tio)  fantoret  obaiie  permaderent  qn^inni  enm  ad 
regnaDdam  imiageret,  qaodqQe  impeifectam  lidebatiiT,  adminiitrkllouia 
■UB  ofDdo  lappleret "  (p  6}. 
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sion,  it  was  the  **  outward  and  visible  sign  "  that  a  king 
had  begm'Ss^'teftr- -Ifakiinportant  bearing  is  well  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  Dr.  Stubbs  observeSy 
with  his  usual  judgment,  that  **  the  ceremony  was  under- 
stood as  bestowing  the  divine  ratification  on  the  election 
that  had  preceded  it."  ^  Now,  the  fact  that  the  performance 
of  this  essential  ceremony  was,  of  course,  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  in  whose  power,  therefore,  it  always 
was  to  perform  or  to  withhold  it  at  its  pleasure,  appears 
to  me  to  have  naturally  led  to  the  growing  assumption 
that  we  now  meet  with,  the  claim,  based  on  a  confusion 
of  the  ceremony  with  the  actual  election  itself,  that  it 
was  for  the  Church  to  elect  the  king.  This  claim,  which 
in  the  case  of  Stephen  (1186)  seems  to  have  been  only 
inchoate,'  appears  at  the  time  of  his  capture  (1141)  in  f^ 
fully  developed  form,'  the  circumstances  of  the  tim( 
having  enabled  the  Church  to  increase  its  power  in  th< 
State  with  perhaps  unexampled  rapidity. 

May  it  not  have  been  this  development,  together  with 
his  own  experience,  that  led  Stephen  to  press  for  the 
coronation  of  his  son  Eustace  in  his  lifetime  (1162)  ?  In 
this  attempted  innovation  he  was,  indeed,  defeated  by  the 
Church,  but  the  lesson  was  not  lost.  Henry  I.,  unlike  his 
contemporaries,  had  never  taken  this  precaution,  and 
Henry  U.,  warned  by  his  example,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  coronation  of  his  heir  (1170)  in  the  teeth  of  Becket's 
endeavours  to  forbid  the  act,  and  so  to  uphold  the  veto  of 
the  Church. 

(  Prevailed  upon,  at  length,  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
the  primate  seized  the  opportunity  of  extorting  from  the 

»  Omd.  Hid.,  i  146.  «  See  hia  Oxford  Charter. 

*  See  the  legate'e  speech  at  Winchester:  **yentilata  est  hesterno  die 
causa  seereto  coram  majori  parte  deri  Anglin,  ad  cujw  jus  potiMtimum  tpeetat 
prindpem  digere,  Hmulque  ordinare"*  (TfiO.  JToImf.,  p.  746). 
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eager  king  (besides  a  charter  of  liberties)  a  renewal  of  bis 
former  oath  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Chnrob.  The  oath 
which  Henry  had  sworn  at  his  coronation,  and  which 
Mand  hod  to  swear  at  her  election,  Stephen  had  to  swear, 
it  seems,  at  both,  though  not  till  tl^  Oxford  charter  was 
it  committed,  in  hit  case,  to  writing.'  ) 

We  now  approadi  an  episode  nnknown  to  all  our 
historians.* 

The  Empress,  on  her  side,  bad  not  been  idle ;  she  had 
despatched  an  envoy  to  the  papal  coort,  in  the  person  of 
the  Bishop  of  Angers,  to  appeal  her  rival  of  (1)  de&anding  ' 
her  of  her  right,  and  (2)  breach  of  his  solemn  oath.  Had 
this  been  known  to  Mr.  Freeman,  he  wonld,  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  have  been  fascinated  by  the  really  singular 
coincidence  between  the  circnmstanoes  of  1136  and  of 
1066.  In  each  case,  of  the  rivals  for  the  throne,  the  oue 
based  his  pretensions  on  (1)  kinship,  fortified  by  (2)  an 
oath  to  secure  his  succession,  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  opponent  himself;  while  the  other  rested  his  claims  on 
;  election  dnly  followed  by  coronation.  In  each  case  the 
election  was  fairly  open  to  question ;  in  Harold's,  becaase 
(pac«  Mr.  Freeman)  he  was  not  a  legitimate  candidate ;  in 
Stephen's,  because,  though  a  qualified  candidate,  faia 
^election  had  been  most  informal.  In  each  case  the  ouet^ 
I  claimant  appealed  to  the  papal  cotut,  and,  in  each  case, 
ion  the  same  grounds,  viz.  (1)  the  kinship,  (2)  the  broken 
oath.  In  each  cose  the  saccesBful  party  was  opposed  by  a 
particular  cardinal,  a  fact  which  we  learn,  in  each  case, 
from  later  and  incidental  mention.     And  in  each  case  that 

■  Henry  had  sworn  "  in  ipso  bdb  cooeec ration ie  die  "  (Eadmei),  Staphea 
"in  iptk conaeoratioDii  tiue  die"  (Innooenfa  letter).  Henrj  of  Hnntingdcn 
retera  to  the  "pacta"  which  Stephen  "Deo  et  popnlo  et  aanctn  ecoleda 
conceanrat  ia  die  ooronatinnis  an«,"  William  of  Malmeabur;  apealu  of  the 
oath  aa  "poitea  \i.t.  at  Oxford]  aoripta  Indilani."    See  AddeaJa. 

•  Bee  Appendix  B :  "The  Appeal  to  Borne  in  1136." 
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cardinal  became,  afterwards,  pope.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends.  Stephen  accepted,  where  Harold  had  (so  far  as  we 
know)  rejected,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
We  may  assign  this  difference  to  the  closer  connection 
between  Bome  and  England  in  Stephen's  day,  or  we  may 
see  in  it  proof  that  Stephen  was  the  more  politic  of  the 
two.  For  his  action  was  justified  by  its  success.  There 
has  been,  on  this  point,  no  small  misconception.  Harold 
has  been  praised  for  possessing,  and  Stephen  blamed  for 
lacking,  a  sense  of  his  kingly  dignity.  But  lcR«io  Jidei  was 
essentially  a  matter  for  courts  Christian,  and  thus  for  the 
highest  of  them  all,  at  Bome.  Again,  inheritance,  so  far 
as  inheritance  affected  the  question,  was  brought  in  many 
ways  within  the  purview  of  the  courts  Christian,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  illegitimacy  of  Maud. 
Moreover,  in  1186,  the  pope,  though  circumstances  played 
into  his  hands,  advanced  no  such  pretension  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  days  of  John.  His  attitude  was  not  that  of 
an  overlord  to  a  dependent  fief:  he  made  no  claim  to 
dispose  of  the  realm  of  England.  Sitting  as  judge  in  a 
spiritual  court,  he  listened  to  the  charges  brought  by 
Maud  against  Stephen  in  his  personal  capacity,  and,  with- 
out formally  acquitting  him,  declined  to  pronounce  him 
guilty. 

Though  the  king  was  pleased  to  describe  the  papal 
letter  which  followed  as  a  "  confirmation  "  of  his  right  to 
the  throne,  it  was,  strictly,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
simply,  in  the  language  of  modem  diplomacy,  his  *'  recogni' 
tion  "  by  the  pope  as  king.  If  Ferdinand,  elected  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  were  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  a  foreign 
power,  that  action  would  neither  alter  his  status  relatively 
to  any  other  power,  nor  would  it  imply  the  least  claim  to 
dispose  of  the  Bulgarian  crown.  Or,  again,  to  take  a 
mediaBval    illustration,  the    recognition  as    pope  by  an 
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English  king  of  one  of  two  rival  claimants  for  tbe  papacy 

would  neither  affect  any  other  king,  nor  eonstitata  a  claim 

to  diapose  of  the  papal  tiara.    Stephen,  however,  waB 

.'  naturally  eaf^er  to  make  the  most  of  the  papal  action, 

I  especially  when  he  foand  in  his  oath  to  the  Empress  the 

most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  acceptance.    The  sanction 

I  of  the  Chmrcb  wonld  silence  the  reproach  that  he  was 

I   occupying  the  throne  as  a  perjured  man.     Hence  tbe 

'  daose  in  his  Osford  charter.    To  the  advantage  which 

\  this  letter  gave  him  Stephen  shrewdly  clnng,  and  when 

Geoftey  snmmoned  him,  in  later  years,  "  to  an  investigation 

of  his  claims  before  tbe  papal  court,"  he  promptly  retorted 

j(hat  Bome  bad  already  beard  the  case.'    He  tamed,  in 

ifoct,  tbe  tables  on  bis  appellant  by  calling  on  Geofeey  to 

Hnstify  his  ooonpation  of  tbe  Dachy  and  of  the  Western 

poanties  in  the  teeth  of  tbe  papal  confirmation  of  his 

\)wn  right  to  the  throne. 

We  now  pass  from  Westminster  to  Beading,  whither, 
after  Christmas,  Stephen  proceeded,  to  attend  his  nncle's 
fmieral.^  The  corpse,  says  the  Continnator,  was  attended 
"non  modica  stipatas  nobilimn  oaterva."  The  meeting 
of  Stephen  with  these  nobles  is  an  episode  of  consider- 
able importance.  "  It  is  probable,"  says  Dr.  Stabbs, 
"  that  it  famished  an  opportonity  of  obtaining  some  vagae 
promises  from  Stephen.""  Bat  the  learned  writer  here 
allades  to  the  sabseqaent  promises  at  Oxford.  What  I 
am  concerned  with  is  tbe  meeting  at  Beading.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  qaote  in  extenso  a  charter  which  mast  have 
passed  oa  this  occasion,  and  which,  this  being  so,  is  of 
f  great  value  and  intercBt.* 

'      '  Bee  Appendix  B. 

■  Bai.  BiaiL,  258 ;  Oml.  ITor.  Wig,,  95 ;  fftB.  Malnu.,  70S. 

•  Cofwt.  But,  i  821. 

•  lADsdowue  MS.  229,  fol.  109,  KOd  L&Dadoime  H8.  259,  foL  66,  both 
being  excerpti  fram  the  lo«t  Tolnme  of  tlie  Qrekt  Coaohw  of  the  Dnohf . 
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Carta  Stephani  regis  AnglisB  facta  Miloni  Gloec'  de  honore 

Gloecestr'  et  Brekon'. 

S.  rex  Angl.  Arohiepis  Epis  Abbatibus.  Com.  Baron, 
vie.  prsBpositis,  Ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Francis 
et  Anglicis  totins  AnglisB  et  WallisB  Sat.  sciatis  me  red- 
didisse  et  concessisse  Miloni  Gloecestriffi  et  haBredibus  suis 
post  earn  in  feod  et  hsBreditate  totum  honorem  suom  de 
Gloec'y  et  de  Brechenion,  et  omnes  terras  suas  et  tenaturas 
snas  in  vicecomitatibns  et  aliis  rebus,  sicut  eas  tenuit  die 
qua  rex  Henricus  fuit  viuus  et  mortuus.  Quare  volo  et 
prascipio  quod  bene  et  honorifice  et  libere  teneat  in  boseo 
et  piano  et  pratis  et  pasturis  et  aquis  et  mariscis,  in 
molendinis  et  piscariis,  cum  Thol  et  Theam  et  infangene- 
theof,  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus 
quibus  unqu  melius  et  liberius  tenuit  tempore  regis  Henrici. 
Et  sciatis  qm  ego  at  dns  et  Bex,  convencionavi  ei  sicut 
Baroni  et  Jostieiario  meo  quod  eum  in  placitum  non 
ponero  quamdiu  vixero  de  aliqua  tenatura  \  tenuisset  die 
qua  Bex  Henricus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,  neq'  hsBredem 
suum.  T.  Arch.  Cantuar.  et  Epo  Winton.  et  Ep5  Sar'.  et 
H.  Bi|f  et  Boft  filio  Bicardi  et  Ing  de  Sai.  et  W.  de  Font  et 
P.  filio  Jok.  Apud  Bading. 

Sub  magno  sigillo  suo. 

The  reflections  suggested  by  this  charter  are  many  and 
most  instructive.  Firstly,  we  have  here  the  most  emphatic 
corroboration  of  the  evidence  of  William  of  Malmesburyr 
The  four  first  witnesses  comprise  the  three  bishops  who, 
according  to  him,  conducted  Stephen's  coronation,  together 
with  the  notorious  Hugh  Bigod,  to  whose  timely  assurance 
that  coronation  was  so  largely  due.  The  four  others  are 
Bobert  fitz  Bichard,  whom  we  shall  find  present  at  the 
Easter  court,  attesting  a  charter  as  a  royal  chamberlain ; 
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Engnerrand  de  Sai,  the  lord  of  Gon,  who  had  probably 
oome  with  Payne  fitz  John  ;  WUliam  de  Foot  de  I'Arche, 
whom  ve  met  at  Winebester ;  and  Payne  fitz  John.  The 
impresBion  conveyed  by  this  charter  is  certainly  that 
Stephen  had  as  yet  been  joined  by  few  of  the  magnates, 
and  had  still  to  be  content  with  the  handed  by  whom  his 
coronation  had  been  attended. 

An  important  addition  is,  however,  represented  by  the 
grantee.  Miles  of  Gloncester,  and  the  witness  Payne  fits 
John.  The  former  was  a  man  of  great  power,  both  of 
himself  and  from  his  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Gloaoester> 
in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Wales.  The  latter  is  repre- 
sented by  the  author  of  the  Qata  as  acting  with  him  at  this 
juncture.^  It  shonld,  however,  J>e  noted,  as  important  in 
its  bearing  on  the  ohronology  of  this  able  writer,  that 
be  places  the  adhesion  of  these  two  barons  (p.  IS)  con- 
siderably after  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloncestet  (p.  8),  whereas 
the  case  was  precisely  the  contrary,  the  earl  not  sabmitting 
to  Stephen  till  some  time  later  on.  Both  theee  magnates 
appear  in  attendance  at  Stephen's  Easter  court  (vide  tn/ra), 
and  again  as  witnesses  to  his  Oxford  charter.  The  part, 
however,  in  the  coming  struggle  which  Miles  of  Glonoester 
was  destined  to  play,  was  saoh  that  it  is  most  important 
to  learn  the  ciroumstanoes  and  the  date  of  his  adhesion 
to  the  king.  His  companion,  Payne  fits  John,  was  slain, 
fighting  the  Welsh,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.* 

'  SpeaUog  of  the  Ut«  kiog'i  tnuted  IrieDdt,  who  hung  lack  ftom  oomlng 
to  omrt,  he  writes:  "lUikntem.  intentt  libi  •  t«g«  ooauninktione^  onnt 
mItd  enodi  et  redeundi  oondnetu  curiam  petiere ;  omnibaiqae  id  Totnn 
impetimtiB,  petmoto  cnm  juiejnimliclo  libenli  bominla,  illiu  leae  aerritla  ax 
toto  nunoiptnint.  AIRiit  intei  reliqaos  Pkfnniu  fllioi  Johaoau,  nd  et  MDi^ 
de  quo  toperins  (fcimuB  aentionem,  ills  HerefonleiuU  et  Belopabirin,  iMa 
Gloa«sti«iMi«  pTOTiiieiB  dommfttmn  gereiu :  qui  in  tempore  ncu  Hoorioi 
potEntiM  MM  ealiDan  eslendenot  at  k  Babriol  flnmine  luqne  ad  imra  pw 
omBes  flnc*  Antiliw  et  WaloDUt  omne*  placitis  iondTerant,  Migmrii*  ooecm- 
M*"  (PP- 15.  IS). 

•  Oxd.  Fhr.  Wig. 
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It  is  a  Bingalar  fact  that,  in  addition  to  tbe  charter  I 
have  here  givea,  another  charter  vas  granted  to  Milea 
of  Gloocester  by  tbe  king,  which,  being  similarly  tested  at 
Beading,  probably  passed  on  this  occasion.  Tbe  subject 
of  the  grant  is  tbe  same,  but  the  terms  are  more  precise, 
tbe  constableship  of  Oloaoester  Castle,  with  the  hereditary 
estates  of  bis  house,  being  specially  mentioned.'  Thoogh 
both  these  charters  were  entered  in  the  Great  Coucber  (in 
the  volume  now  missing),  the  latter  alone  is  referred  to  by 
Dugdale,  &om  whose  transcript  it  Ites  been  printed  by 
Madox.'  Though  tbe  names  of  (be  witnesses  are  there 
omitted,  those  of  the  six  leading  witnesses  are  supplied 
by  an  abstract  which  is  elsewhere  .  found.  Three  of 
these  are  among  those  who  attest  the  other  charter — 
Bobert  fitz  Richard,  Hugh  Bigod,  and  Enguerrand  de 
Sai ;  but  the  other  three  names  are  new,  being  Bobert  de 
Ferrers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  Baldwin  de  Glare,  the 
spokesman  of  Stephen's  host  at  Lincoln  (see  p.  148),  and 
(Walter)  fitz  Bichard,  who  afterwards  appears  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Easter  court."     These  three  barons  should 

'  '*8.  rex  Aogli*  Arahiepli ete,  flciatismereddidiueet  conaeMiiseMiloai 
Oloefi  et  heredibtw  (nil  pent  enm  in  feodo  et  herediUte  totum  hoDorHa  p«tria 
Bui  et  cmtodiBin  tanii  et  OMtelli  Olooomtrie  ad  teDendnai  IkU  forma  (no) 
qiulein  redd«bat  tempore  regiB  Heaiicl  liont  patrimoiiiaai  BDnni.  Et  totam 
honorem  Euam  de  Breobenioa  et  omnia  Hinlsteria  ana  et  tertM  mibb  qoM 
tenuit  temponi  r^ii  Henrioi  (lout  esa  nelliu  et  boDorifioentina  tsnnit  die 
quB  rax  HenricDi  fnit  titdi  et  mortaaB,  et  ego  ei  in  oooTenoionem  habeo 
■icmt  Bex  et  dominiu  Beroni  meo.  Qnare  precipio  qQod  bene  et  in  bonore 
et  in  pace  et  libeie  teneat  onm  omnibus  libertatibni  Buia.  Teetea,  W,  fillua 
Biowdi,  Bobortiu  de  Femiiia,  Bobertdi  fllioa  Ricudl,  Hugo  Bigot,  lugel- 
nmiu  de  Bai,  Baldnlniu  fllini  Gialeberti.  Apnd  Badingee "  (Lanidowne 
MS.  229,  foU.  12s,  124. 

■  Htdor^  of  Ma  fzebjHcr.  p.  1S6- 

■  I  am  inolined  to  belleTCtbat  in  Bobert  flti  Riohaid  we  liave  tbat  Bobert 
fitc  Biobard  (de  dare)  who  died  in  DA?  (Bobert  de  Torigrty),  being  then 
deemibed  si  paternal  nnole  to  Biobu^  flti  Gilbert  (de  Clare),  naoall;  bnt 
emineoiuly  deaoribed  ■■  Brat  Earl  of  HerUbrd.  If  to,  he  wa»  alao  nnole  to 
Baldwin  (flta  Gilbert)  de  Olue  of  thii  charter,  and  brother  to  W(alter)  fitE 
Biehard  (de  CiateX  another  wilncaa.  We  ihall  oome  aoroManothel  of  Blephen's 
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therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  were  at  Beading 
with  the  king.' 

Possibly,  however,  the  most  ioBtniotive  feature  to  be 
foond  in  each  charter  is  the  striking  illustration  it  afforcU 
'fit  the  method  by  which  Stephen  proeored  the  adhesion 
J  of  the  torbnleni  and  ambitioas  magnates.  It  is  not  so 
I  mach  a  grant  from  a  king  to  a  sabjeot  as  a  convencio  between 
I  equal  powers.  Bnt  especially  woold  I  invite  attention  to 
the  words  "  at  dominns  et  Bex."  '  I  see  in  them  at  once  the 
symbol  and  the  ontoome  of  "  the  Norman  idea  of  royal^." 
In  his  learned  and  masterly  analysis  of  this  subjeot,  a 
passage  which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied,  Dr.  Stnbbs 
shows  OS,  with  felicitous  clearness,  the  twin  factors  of 
Norman  kinghood,  its  royal  and  its  feudal  aspects.'  Sorely 
in  the  expression  "  dominus  et  Bex "  {aliaa  "  Bex  et 
dominuB ")  we  hare  in  actual  words  the  exponent  of  this 
double  character/  And,  more  thaa  this,  we  have  here 
the  needful  and  striking  parallel  which  will  illustrate  and 
illumine  the  action  of  the  Empress,  so  strangely  overlooked 
or  misonderstood,  when  she  ordered  herself,  at  Winchester, 
to  be  proclaimed  "Douina  et  Beoina." 

chuten  to  which  the  hooso  of  Clara  cootribateB  leveral  witneBsea.  Thei«u 
evidence  to  mggeat  that  Robert  fitz  Bichard  (de  Clare)  wu  lord,  in  kmiib 
va;,  of  Haldon  ia  Enei,  and  was  sncoeeded  there  b;  (Mm  nephew)  WkltM 
fitt  QUbert  (de  Clve),  who  n'eat  on  oruwde  (probably  ia  1H7). 

'  There  ia  preeerved  amoog  the  rojal  charlen  belonging  to  the  Dnoh;  of 
Lancsater,  the  fragment  of  onegnntaf  which  the  contents  oorrespond  exftotlj, 
it  would  aeeai,  with  thoae  o(  the  abore  charter,  thongb  the  witneasei^  naoes 
are  different.    Tbia  raiiea  a  problem  which  cannot  at  preient  be  aolved. 

*  In  the  fellovr-ohartor  the  pbraM  runs :  "  aicut  Bex  et  domiaua  Btntii 

'  "The  Norman  idea  of  royalty  waa  very  oomprebeiuiTe;  it  ptaotioally 
combiuedalt  the  powers  of  the  national  aovereignty,aatbey  bad  beeneienind 
by  Bdgsr  and  Cannte,  with  those  of  the  feudal  theory  of  monarohy,  wUoh  was 
szemptifledatthetimeinFraDoeand  theEmpire.  .  .  .  The  king iaaooordin^ijr 
both  ths  ohoaen  head  of  the  nation  and  the  lord  paramonnt  of  the  whole  ot 
the  land"  (Oinut.  Hbl,  I.  338). 

*  Oomptre  the  woida  of  addreH  in  NTeralof  the  Csrte  Baronum  (1166): 
" aerritinm lit  domiuo;"  "  vobla  aiout  domino  meu;"  " aicnt  domino  carie- 
«imo;"  "nt  domino  BQo  ligio." 
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Heniy  of  Hnntingdon  asserta  distinctly  that  from 
Beading  Stephen  passed  to  Oxford,  and  that  he  there 
renewed  the  pledges  he  had  made  on  his  coronation-day.' 
That,  on  leAving  Beading,  he  moved  to  Oxford,  though  the 
foot  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ohronioler,  would  seem  to  be 
placed  beyond  qaestion  by  Henry's  repeated  assertion.' 
fiat  the  diffionlty  is  that  Henry  speoifies  what  these  pledges 
were,  uid  that  the  version  be  gives  cannot  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  king's  "  coronation  charter  "  or  with  what  is 
known  aa  his  "  second  charter,"  granted  at  Oxford  later  in 
the  year.  Dr.  Btnbbs,  with  the  caution  of  a  true  scholar, 
though  he  thinks  it  "probable,"  in  his  great  work,  that 
Stephen,  upon  this  occasion,  made  "  some  vague  promises," 
yet  adds,  of  those  recorded  by  Henry — 

"  Whether  the«e  ptomises  were  embodied  in  b  charter  is  nncertaio : 
if  they  were,  the  charter  is  loet ;  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the 
Htor7  is  a  popular  reraioQ  of  the  document  which  was  aotoall;  isaned 
by  the  king,  at  Oxford,  later  in  the  year  1136."  ' 

In  his  later  work  he  seems  inclined  to  place  more 
credence  in  Henry's  story. 

"  After  the  fimeral,  at  Oxford  01  somewhere  in  the  neighbonrhood,  . 
he  arranged  terms  with  them;  terms  by  which  he  eudeaTOOred, 
amplifying  the  words  of  his  charter,  to  catch  the  good  will  of  each 
class  of  hie  sabjects.  .  .  .  The  promises  were,  perhaps,  not  indDcere  at 
the  time ;  anjhow,  they  had  the  desired  effect,  and  united  the  nation 
fi»  tbeDKHnent"* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  is  a  most  perplexing  one, 
and  can  scarcely  at  present  be  settled  with  certainty.  Bnt 
there  is  one  point  beyond  dispute,  namely,  that  the  so- 
called  "  second  charter "  was  issued  later  in  the  year, 

<  *■  Inde  perreilt  rex  Stepbaona  apod  Oieneford  nbi  rocudaliu  et  oon- 
flnniTlt  pacta  qoB  Deo  et  popnlo  et  saDotM  eocleais  oonoeiBent  in  die 
eorauatioDli  mim  "  (p,  298). 

■  ••  Oain  venlMBt  in  flae  Natalii  ad  Osenefoidiam  "  (AM.). 

*  OmtL  Sitt.,  1.  Sai. 

'  Barif  HoHtagaitl*,  pp.  15,  16. 
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after  the  king's  return  from  the  north.  Mr.  Freeman, 
therefore,  has  not  merely  failed  to  grasp  the  question  at 
issue,  but  has  aleo  strangely  contradicted  himself  when  he 
confidently  assigns  this  "second  charter"  to  the  king's 
first  visit  to  Oxford,  and  refers  us,  in  doing  so,  to  another 
page,  in  which  it  is  as  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  his  other 
and  later  visit  after  his  return  from  the  north.'  If  I  call 
attention  to  this  error,  it  ia  because  I  venture  to  think 
it  one  to  which  this  writer  is  too  often  liable,  and 
against  which,  therefore,  his  readers  should  be  placed 
upon  their  gn&rd.^ 

It  was  at  Oxford,  in  January,'  that  Stephen  heard  of 
David's  advance  into  England.  With  creditable  rapidity 
he  assembled  an  army  and  hastened  to  the  north  to  meet 
him;  He  encountered  him  at  Durham  on  the  Sth  of 
February  (the  day  after  Aeh  Wednesday),  and  effected  a 
peaceable  agreement.  He  then  retraced  his  steps,  after  a 
stay  of  about  a  fortnight,*  and  letnmed  to  keep  his  Easter 
(March  22)  at  Westminster.  I  wish  to  invite  special 
attention  to  this  Easter  court,  because  it  was  in  many 
ways  of  great  importance,  although  historians  have  almost 
ignored  ite  existenoe.  Combining  the  evidence  of  charters 
with  that  which  the  chroniclers  afford,  we  can  leam  not  a 
little  about  it,  and  see  how  notable  an  event  it  must  have 
seemed  at  the  time  it  was  held.  We  should  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  this  was  no  mere  "  curia  de  more  " : 
■  "  The  new«  of  this  [Soottiah]  "  The  lecond  ohutw  ,  .  .  waa  pat 
iaroad  reaobad  Btepten  at  OxfoTd,  fotth  at  Oxrord  before  the  fiimt  ye«r 
where  be  had  just  pnt  forth  bia  of  bia  reigu  waa  oat.  Btepban  lad 
aeoond  charter"  (^orm.Qiii^.,  T.258).  joat  oonie  bank  vietorion*  from  driv- 
ing back  a  BoottUh  iiiTuioaX<aaa 
p.  258)  ■'  (i5«T  p.  246). 
/^  See  Hr,  Yiooent'a  learned  oritioiam  on  Ur,  Fieeman'i  Sulorf  of  WtU» 
ktathednd:  "I  detect  thronghont  tbeae  pagea  an  infirmitj,  a  oonfinnwl 
Ukabit  of  inaocoraoj.  The  oatbor  of  this  book,  I  ahonld  infer  from  nninbar- 
leat  paNagaa,  oannot  roTlae  what  be  mite*  "  (Gentalogitt,  (N.8.)  it  17D). 
■  ••  In  fine  NatalU  "  (Ban.  BmiL,  258).  •  8ym.  Dan.,  iL  287. 
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ii  vas  emphfttioally  a  great  ot  national  coimoil.     Tlie 
author  of  the  Qe$ta  describes  it  thns  : — 

■*  Onmibiu  igitnr  smmnatibiis  regiii,  fide  et  jarejnruido  cnm  rage 
oonstrictiB,  ediato  per  Anglism  promnlgato,  summos  ecclesiunm  dnc- 
toraecnmpriuiiBpopaliad  coDcilmm  LondoniaB  oonsoivit.  Illiaqnoqae 
qoui  in  Tmam  Bentimmi  illno  canflnentibiiB  ecclenaramqne  oolnmnis 
Bedendi  oidiue  dupoeitia,  Tiilgo  etiam  cotifase  et  permistim,'  at  Bolet, 
nUqiie  se  ingerente,  plan  regno  et  eccleeia  profnton  fuemnt  et 
ntilitet  oetenn  et  galnbriter  pertnotato."* 

We  have  olearly  in  this  great  coaacil,  held  on  the 

first  court  day  (Easter)  after  the  king's  ooronatioD,  a  re- 

-  Tival  of  the  splendours  of  former  reigns,  so  sorely  dimmed 

beneath  the  rule  of  bis  bereaved  and  parsimonious  nncle.' 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  a  glowing  desoription  of  this 
Easter  court,*  which  reminds  one  of  William  of  Malmea- 
bory's  pictores  of  the  Conqueror  in  his  glory.'  When, 
therefore.  Dr.  Stubbs  tells  us  that  this  custom  of  the 
Conqueror  "was  restored  by  Henry  II."  (Conat.  Hitt., 
i.  870),  he  ignores  this  brilliant  revival  at  the  outset  of 
Stephen's  reign.  Stephen,  coming  into  poBsession  of  bis 
predecessor's  boarded  treasure,  was  as  eager  to  plunge  into 
costly  pomp  as  was  Henry  VIII.  on  the  death  of  his  mean 

'  Tbo  enrioiu  words,  "Tolgo  .  .  .  ingereate,"  lat.j  be  oomniended  to 
thote  wba  uphold  the  dootriue  oF  democmtio  mrTiTBls  In  these  anembliea. 
Tbej  would  donbUeM  jnmp  at  tksmu  proof  tbat  the  "Taiga*"  took  put  in 
the  prooeediagi.     The  erideacc,  howeTer,  ii,  in  M17  omo,  of  indupnUble 

'  Ed.  Hewlett,  p.  17. 

'  "Qnem  moreai  ouofifandi  prtmoa  •Dooeesor  obstinate  tenott,  wMnndnt 
omint"  (trOL  JToIou.). 

*  "Bediem  kalem  inde  res  [n  QnadrageEuni  tenuit  onriam  Bium  apnd 
Lnodoaiun  la  loleniaitate  Pnacbiili,  qafc  iinnquam  fturat  ■pleadidlor  In 
Angltt  ranltitndine,  nMgDitadine,  aoro,  ugentat  gemmu^TMtlba^omnlmoda- 
que  dapeilitate  "  (p.  259). 

*  **  [1I!on«aetndo]  erat  vt  ter  in  kono  ounctl  optiaiatei  id  onriam  ood< 
Tenireat  de  aeoewariii  regui  tractatnri,  rimalque  Tianri  regii  iudgne 
qnomodo  iret  gemmato  fwtigiatua  diademate"  (Vita  8.  IPuMairf).  "Con- 
rinain  prndpnUfestiTiliitibiia  iiiiiiplaoaa  et  magnifloa  loibat;  .  .  .  omaei 
eo  c^jtuennqiie  profewlanii  magnate*  rcginm  edictam  aoceniebat,  at 
esteiwnm  geotinni  legal!  ipeoieoi  malt  itadi  nil  apporatumqao  deltoiamm 

it"  (Outa  nfttm,). 
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aad  grasping  aire.  There  were  also  more  solid  i 
for  this  dazzling  ftseembly.  It  was  desirable  for  the  king 
to  Bhow  himself  to  hia  new  subjects  in  his  capital,  Bor- 
ronnded  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  wealth,  bat  by  that 
of  his  national  acceptance.  The  presence  at  his  conrt 
of  the  magnates  from  all  ports  of  the  realm  was  a  fact 
which  would  speak  for  itself,  and  to  secure  which  he  had 
clearly  resolved  that  no  pains  should  be  spared.^ 

If  the  small  group  who  attended  his  coronation  had 
indeed  been  "  but  a  poor  anbatitnte  for  the  great  councils 
which  had  attended  the  summons  of  William  and  Henry," 
he  was  resolved  that  this  ahould  be  forgotten  in  the 
aplendour  of  his  Eaater  court. 

This  view  ia  atrikingly  confirmed  by  the  liata  of  wii- 
nesaes  to  two  charters  which  must  have  passed  on  this 
occasion.  The  one  is  a  grant  to  the  aee  of  Winohester 
of  the  manor  of  Sutton,  in  Hampshire,  in  exchange  tot 
Horden,  in  Surrey.  The  other  is  a  grant  of  the  biahoprio 
of  Bath  to  Bobert  of  Lewes.  The  former  is  dated 
"Apnd  Westmonasterium  in  presentia  et  audientia  sab- 
scriptorum  anno  incamationis  dominice,  1186,"  etc. ; 
the  latter,  "  Apud  Westmonasterium  in  generalia  ooncilii 
celebratione  et  Paschalis  festi  solemnitate."  At  first 
sight,  I  confess,  both  charters  have  a  rather  spnrioaa 
appearance.  Their  stilted  style  awakes  snapicion,  which 
is  not  leasened  by  the  dating  clauses  or  the  extraordinary 
number  of  witneaaes.  Coming,  however,  from  independent 
Boarcea,  and  dealing  with  two  unconnected  subjects,  they 
mutually  confirm  one  another.  We  have,  moreover,  still 
extant  the  charter  by  which  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
former  of  the  two,  and  aa  this  is  among  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  records,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 

■  See  Id  Oubi  (ed.  Howlett,  pp.  19, 16)  hto  penikent  efforta  to  oonoQIate 
the  minUtcri  of  Henry  I.,  and  wpectallj  tbe  Ibtrelien  of  the  irni 
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the  original  charter  itself  was,  as  both  its  transcribers 
assert,  among  them  also.  Again,  as  to  the  lists  of  wit- 
nesses. Abnormally  long  though  these  may  seem,  we 
mnM  remember  that  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I.,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  of  witnesses.  Moreover,  in  the  Ox- 
ford charter,  by  which  these  were  immediately  followed, 
we  have  a  long  list  of  witnesses  (thirty-seven),  and,  which 
is  noteworthy,  it  is  similarly  arranged  on  a  principle  of 
classification,  the  court  officers  being  grouped  together. 
I  have,  therefore,  given  in  an  appendix,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  all  three  lists.^  If  we  analyze  those  appended 
to  the  two  London  charters,  we  find  their  authenticity 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  abroad  at  the  time,  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  list,  Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  Scots,  duly 
appears  among  the  attesting  earls,  and  we  are  specially 
told  by  John  of  Hexham  that  he  was  present  at  this 
Easter  court. ^  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  Brian  fitz  Count 
also  figure  together  among  the  witnesses — a  fact,  from 
their  position,  of  some  importance.'  It  is,  too,  of  interest 
for  our  purpose,  to  note  that  among  them  is  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville.  The  extraordinary  number  of  witnesses  to 
these  charters  (no  less  than  fifty-five  in  one  case,  excluding 
the  king  and  queen,  and  thirty-six  in  the  other)  is  not 
only  of  great  value  as  giving  us  the  personnel  of  this 
brilliant  court,  but  is  also,  when  compared  with  the  Ox- 

'  See  AppeDdiz  C. 

'  **Iu  Pasohali  reto  festivitate  rex  SiephanuB  eunJem  Henrioum  in 
hoiiorein  in  rererenUa  prsBferdns,  ad  dexteram  enam  sedere  feoit"  (Sym. 
Dun,,  ii  287). 

*  Dr.  Btabbs  appears,  xm\e»  I  am  mistaken,  to  imply  tiiat  tbey  flnt 
appear  at  court  as  witnesses  to  the  (later)  Oxford  charter.  He  writes,  of 
that  charter :  **  Her  [the  Empress's]  most  faithful  adherents,  Miles  of  Here- 
ford "  [reei^  Olouoester]  *'«nd  Brian  of  WalUngford,  were  also  among  the 
witnesses;  probably  the  retreat  of  the  King  of  Soots  had  made  her  cause 
for  the  time  hopeless  **  {Ckmd,  Hist.^  i.  321,  note). 
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ford  charter,  enggestive  perhaps  of  a  desire,  bj  the  king, 
to  place  on  record  the  names  of  those  vhom  he  had  in- 
daced  to  attend  hia  courts  and  so  to  recognize  his  claims. 
Mr.  Fym  Teatman  more  than  once,  in  bis  strange  Htttory 
of  the  Haute  of  Arundel,  quotes  the  charter  to  Winchester 
a3  from  a  transcript  "  among  the  valuable  collection  of 
M3S.  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egmoat "  (p.  49).  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  benefit  to  students  to  remind  them  that 
it  is  printed  in  Hearne*8  Liber  Niger  (ii.  808,  809), 
Mr.  Yeatman,  moreover,  observes  of  this  charter — 

"  It  ooQtainB  the  namee  of  no  less  than  thirty-fonr  uobJemeii  of  the 
higheet  rank  (excluding  onl;  the  Earl  of  Gloacester),  bnt  not  a  aingla 
eoclBBiastical  witnesa  atteata  tbe  grant,  which  is  perhaps  not  remarkable, 
sinoe  it  was  a  dangeroos  precedent  to  deal  in  anoh  a  matter  with 
Charch  property,  perhaps  a  new  precedent  created  bj  Stephen  "  (p.  286). 

To  other  stadents  it  will  appear  "perhaps  not  re- 
markable "  that  the  charter  is  witnessed  by  the  nnnsaal 
namber  of  no  less  than  three  archbishops  and  thirteen 
bishops.' 

Now,  although  this  was  a  national  council,  the  state 
and  position  of  the  Church  was  the  chief  subject  of 
discussion.  The  author  of  the  Gesta,  who  appears  to  have  ' 
been  well  informed  on  the  subject,  shows  us  the  prelates 
appealing  to  Stephen  to  relieve  the  Cborob  from  the 
intolerable  oppression  which  she  had  suffered,  under  the 
form  of  law,  at  the  hands  of  Henry  I.  Stephen,  bland,  . 
for  the  time,  to  all,  and  more  especially  to  the  powerful 
Ghorch,  listened  graciously  to  their  prayers,  and  promised 
all  they  asked.'  In  the  grimly  jocose  language  of  the  day, 
the  keys  of  the  Ghnrob,  which  bad  been  held  by  Simon 
(Magus),  were  henceforth  to  be  restored  to  Peter.     To  this 

'  Bee  Appendix  0. 

'  "Hia  antaia  rex  patienter  auditia  qnnoumqne  pastnlinnt  gnttdte  eii 
Indnlgeiu  eocleiiB  libert&tem  Biam  et  iaTioIabiJem  eue,  illini  itatata  rata 
et  iaconaaMa,  ejoa  miDiitroa  aajuacunque  profeBsiouia  eaunt  Tel  ocdloU, 
oroni  rerereatil  honornndoi  para  prraoepit"  (Oufa). 
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I  trace  a  distinct  allasion  in  the  curious  phrase  which 
meets  us  in  the  Bath  charter.  Stephen  grants  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  **  canonica  prim  electione  prsBcedente.'* 
This  recognition  of  the  Church's  right,  with  the  public 
record  of  the  fact,  confirms  the  account  of  his  attitude  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Church.  The  whole  charter  contrasts 
strangely  with  that  by  which,  fifteen  years  before,  his 
predecessor  had  granted  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  its 
reference  to.  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  magnates 
betrays  the  weakness  of  his  position. 

This  council  took  place,  as  I  have  said,  at  London  and 
during  Easter.  But  there  is  some  confusion  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Oesta,  assigns 
it,  in  footnotes  (pp.  17,  18),  to  "early  in  April."  But 
his  argument  that,  as  that  must  have  been  (as  it  was)  the 
date  of  the  (Oxford)  charter,  it  was  consequently  that  of 
the  (London)  council,  confuses  two  distinct  events.  In 
this  he  does  but  follow  the  Oesta,  which  similarly  runs  into 
one  the  two  consecutive  events.  Richard  of  Hexham 
also,  followed  by  John  of  Hexham,^  combines  in  one  the 
council  at  London  with  the  charter  issued  at  Oxford,  besides 
placing  them  both,  wrongly,  far  too  late  in  the  year. 

Here  are  the  passages  in  point  taken  from  both  writers : — 

BlOHABD  OV  HSXHAM. 

Eodem  qnoqne  anno  Innocen- 
tiuB  BomansB  aedis  ApostolicuB, 
Stephano  regi  Anglia  litteras 
snas  transmisit,  qnibns  earn  Apo- 
stolica  aactoritaie  in  regno  Anglia 
confirmaTit. . . .  Igitnr  Stephanna 
his  et  aliis  modis  in  regno  AngliA 
confirmatos,  episcopos  et  proceres 
soi  regni  regali  edioto  in  nnnm 
convenire  prsdcepit;  com  qoibns 
hoc  generate  ooncilinm  oelebravit. 

*  John's  list  of  biahops  attesting  the  (London)  coanoil  is  taken  from 
Richard's  list  of  bishops  attesting  the  (Oxford)  charter. 


John  ov  Hexham. 

Eodem  anno  Innocentios  papa 
litteris  ab  Apostolicu  sede  direotis 
enndem  regem  Stephanum  in  nc- 
gotiis  regni  confLrmayit.  Harum 
tenore  litterarum  rex  instraotuB, 
general!  oonvooato  ooncilio  bonas 
et  antiqaas  leges,  et  jostos  con- 
suetadines  prsdcepit  conaeryari, 
iigostitias  Tero  casaari. 
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The  point  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  ia  that  the  Earl  of 
GloQcester  was  not  present  at  the  Easter  court  in  London, 
and  that,  landing  snbseqaeDtly,  he  was  present  when  the 
charter  of  liberties  was  granted  at  Oxford.  So  short  an 
interral  of  time  elapsed  that  there  cannot  hare  been  two 
cooncUs.  There  was,  I  believe,  one  cooneil  which  ad- 
journed firom  London  to  Oxford,  and  which  did  so  on 
purpose  to  meet  the  virtual  head  of  the  opposition,  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Qloncester.  It  must  have  been  the 
waiting  for  his  arrival  at  eonrt  whieb  postponed  the  issue 
of  the  charter,  and  it  is  not  wcmderfal  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  ehronielers  afaonld  have  made  of  the 
whole  but  one  transaction. 

The  earl,  on  his  arrival,  did  homage,  with  the  very 
important  and  significant  reservation  that  his  loyalty 
would  be  strictly  conditional  on  Stephen's  behaviour  to 
himseU.'  <i|y 

His  example  in  this  respect  was  followed  by  the 
bishops,  for  we  read  in  the  ebronicler,  immediately  after- 
wards: 

"  Eodem  mnoo,  non  mnlto  post  adTmtnm  fomilis,  jntavenntt  epi»- 
copi  fldditrntou  regi  qtumdin  itle  Ubertatcm  ecdesae  et  Tigoicm 
disdidiiUB  MauOTVftraL"* 

By  this  writer  the  incident  in  question  is  reeorded  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  Oxford  cbarta.  In  this  he  most  be 
correct,  if  it  was  sobseqnent  to  the  earl's  homage,  for  this 
latter  itself,  we  see,  must  have  been  subsequent  to  Easter. 
Probably  the  council  at  London  was  the  preliminary 
to  that  treaty  {conrentio)  between  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  at  which  William  of  Malmesbury  so  plainly  hints, 

>  **  Eodem  anna  pMt  PMch*  Bctwitiii  cMMa  GlocMtiB,  eqjoa  pndmUui 
rec  StBfibuiiu  msxioie  Terebator,  tcdU  in  AogliMn.  .  .  .  Itoqaa  honagian 
ngk  fecit  nib  oonilitiiiDe  qmdtai,  •cilioet  qnindiii  tile  dignitalMB  avun 
integra caetodiirt  et  libi  {Mtcte  MmM  "  (iF<».  Ihlwi.,  705, 70T> 
/ML.  707. 
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and  of  which  the  Oxford  charter  is  virtually  the  exponent 
record.  For  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  point  to  be  steadily 
kept  in  view,  namely,  that  the  terms  of  such  a  charter  as 
this  are  the  resultant  of  two  opposing  forces — the  one,  the 
desire  to  extort  from  the  king  the  utmost  possible  conces- 
sion ;  the  other,  his  desire  to  extort  homage  at  the  lowest 
price  he  could.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  presence  at 
Oxford  of  his  arch-opponent,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  this 
view,  I  would  venture  to  urge,  may  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  extended  version  of  his  meagre  '^  coronation 
charter "  represents  his  final  and  definite  acceptance,  by 
the  magnates  of  England,  as  their  king* 

It  may  be  noticed,  incidentally,  as  illustrative  of  the 
chronicle-value  of  charters,  that  not  a  single  chronicler 
records  this  eventful  assembly  at  Oxford.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  is  derived  wholly  and  solely  from  the  testing-clause 
of  the  charter  itself — ''Apud  Oxeneford,  anno  ab  incar- 
natione  Domini  moxxxvi."  Attention  should  also,  per- 
haps, be  drawn  to  this  repeated  visit  to  Oxford,  and  to 
the  selection  of  that  spot  for  this  assembly.  For  this  its 
central  position  may,  doubtless,  partly  account,  especially 
if  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  loth  to  come  further  east. 
But  it  also,  we  must  remember,  represented  for  Stephen, 
as  it  were,  a  post  of  observation,  commanding,  in  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  the  two  strongholds  of  the  opposition. 
So,  conversely,  it  represented  to  the  Empress  an  advanced 
post  resting  on  their  base. 

Lastly,  I  think  it  perfectly  possible  to  fix  pretty  closely 
the  date  of  this  assembly  and  charter.  Easter  falling 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  neither  the  king  nor  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  would  have  reached  Oxford  till  the  end  of  March 
or,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  April.  But  as  early  as 
Bogation-tide  (April  26-29)  it  was  rumoured  that  the  king 
was  dead,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  who,  as  a  royal  dapifer,  had 
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been  among  the  witnessee  to  this  Oxford  charter,  borst 
into  revolt  at  once.^  Then  followed  the  anppresBion  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  king's  breach  of  the  charter.'  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  qaestion  that  this  assembly 
took  place  early  in  April  (11S6). 

I  have  gone  thas  closely  into  these  details  in  order  to 
bring  oat  as  clearly  as  possible  the  process,  colminating 
in  the  Oxford  charter,  by  which  the  snccesaion  of  Stephen 
was  gradually  and,  above  all,  conditionally  secured. 

Stephen,  as  a  king,  was  an  admitted  failure.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  view  with  suspicion  the  causes  assigned  to 
his  &ilure  by  often  unfriendly  chroniclers.  That  their 
criticisms  had  some  foundation  it  would  not  be  possible 
'\o  deny.  But  in  the  first  place,  bad  he  enjoyed  better 
[  fortime,  we  shonld  have  heard  less  of  his  incapacity,  and 
\  in  the  second,  these  writers,  not  enjoying  the  same  stand- 
'  point  as  ourselves,  were,  I  think,  somewhat  inclined  to 
\  nuBtake  effects  for  causes.  Stephen,  for  instance,  has  / ' 
I  been  severely  blamed,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Henry 
\  of  Huntingdon,'  for  not  punishing  more  severely  the  rebek 
Iwho  held  Exeter  against  him  in  11S6.  Surely,  in  doing 
BO,  his  oritics  must  forget  the  parallel  cases  of  both  his 
predecessors.  William  Bnfas  at  the  siege  of  Bochester 
(1088),  Henry  I.  at  the  siege  of  Bridgnorth  (1102),  should 
both  be  remembered  when  dealing  with  Stephen  at  the 
'^ege  of  Exeter.  In  both  these  cases,  the  people  had 
clamoured  for  condign  punishment  on  the  traitors;  in 
both,  the  king,  who  had  conquered  by  their  help,  was  held 
back  by  the  jealousy  of  his  barons,  from  pnnisbing  their 
'fellows  as  they  deserved.  We  leam  fi-om  the  author  ofi 
the  Ge»ta  that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Exeter.     The' 

'  Men.  Hmd.,  p.  259.  ■  Ifrid.,  p.  260. 

'  "Tindiatam  dod  eieicuit  in  proditorea  buoi,  penimo  oamitioiuni:  n 
eolm  Mm  tuna  ezercaiiaet,  poaten  oontrs  entii  tot  eatlelU  retenU  non  fnia- 
•sDt "  (Afn.  Bunt.,  p.  2S9). 
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king's  barons  again  intervened  to  save  those  who  had 
rebelled  from  rain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the 
king  from  securing  too  signal  a  triumph. 

This  brings  us  to  the  true  source  of  his   weakness 
throughout  his  reign.     That  weakness  was    due  to  two 
causes,  each  supplementing  the  other.   These  were — (1)  the 
essentially  unsatisfactory  character   of   his    position,   as 
resting,  virtually,  on  a  compact  that  he  should  be  king  so/ 
long  only  as  he  gave  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne;    (2)  the  existence  of  a  rival  claimA 
hanging  over  him  from  the  first,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  \ 
and  affording  a  lever  by  which   the  malcontents  could  1 
compel  him  to  adhere  to  the  original  understanding,  or/ 
even  to  submit  to  further  demands. 

Let  us  glance  at  them  both  in  succession. 

Stephen  himself  describes  his  title  in  the  opening  clause 
of  his  Oxford  charter : — 

"  Ego  Stephanus  Dei  gratia  assensn  oleri  et  popoli  in  regem  Anglo- 
ram  electos,  et  a  Willelmo  Cantnarieosi  archiepiBoopo  et  sanotsB 
BomansB  eccleedsB  I^ato  consecratns,  et  ab  Innocentio  sanota  Homanas 
sedis  poDtifice  confirmatos."  ^ 

On  this  clause  Dr.  Stubbs  observes : — 

"  His  rehearsal  of  his  title  is  carious  and  important ;  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Henry  I.,  bat  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  interpreted  as  showing  a  consciousness  of  weakness." ' 

Beferring  to  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  we  find  the  clause 
phrased  thus : — 

"HiNBious  FiLius  WiLLELMi  Bxois  post  obitum  fratris  sui  Wil- 
lelmi,  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum."  ' 

Surely  the  point  to  strike  us  here  is  that  the  clause 
in  Stephen's  charter  contains  just  that  which  is  omitted  in 
Henry's,  and  omits  just  that  which  is  contained  in  Henry's. 
Henry  puts  forward  his  relationship  to  his  father  and  his 

>  Sdeet  Chartern,  114  (cf.  WUl  Malms.).        '  Ibid,  '  Ibid.,  96. 
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tbrothei  as  thfl  sole  explanatiou  of  hie  poaitioo  as  king. 
IStepheD  omits  all  mention  of  his  relationship.  ConTersetj, 
/the  election,  etc.,  set  forth  h;  Stephen,  finds  no  place  in 
/the  charter  of  Henry.  What  can  be  more  significuit  than 
Uhis  contrast?  Again,  the  formola  in  Stephen's  charter 
should  be  compared  not  only  with  that  of  Henry,  bat  with 
that  of  his  daughter  tiie  EmpreBS.  As  the  father  had 
styled  himself  "  Henricne  filius  Willelmi  Begie,"  so  hia 
daughter  invariably  styled  herself  "  Matildis  .  .  .  Henrici 
regis  [or  regis  Henrici]  filia; "  and  so  her  son,  in  his  time, 
is  styled  (1142),  ae  we  ehall  find  in  a  charter  quoted  in 
this  work,  "Henricns  filins  filife  regis  Henrici."  To  the 
/importance  of  this  fact  I  shall  recor  below.    Meanwhile, 


the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  Stephen's  style  contains 
no  allnaion  to  his  parentage,  though,  strangely  enongh,  in 
a  charter  which  mast  have  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  be  does  adopt  the  ourioas  style  of  "Ego  Stephanas 
Willelmi  Anglornm  primi  Begis  nepos,"  etc.,'  in  which 
he  hints,  contrary  to  his  practice,  at  a  qaasi-hereditary 
!  right. 

'  Returning,  however,  to  his  Oxford  charter,  in  which  he 
did  not  yeMare  to  allude  to  such  claim,  we  find  him 
^appealing  (a)  tAhis  election,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
iinformal  enougm;  (b)  to  his  anointing  by  the  primate ; 
)[c)  to  his  "  connrmation  "  by  the  pope.  It  is  impossible 
fio  read  snoh  a  formula  as  this  in  any  other  light  than  that 
fof  an  attempt  Ao  "make  up  a  title"  nnder  difficulties.  I 
no  not  know  titiat  it  has  ever  been  suggested,  though  the 

'  CojifirwaHo^RM,  1  Hen.  Vm.,  Part  5.  Na  13  (quoted  by  Mf.  J.  A.  C. 
Tinceat  in  QtmeahgiA  (N.  S.).  ii-  271).  This  should  be  oampund  with  the 
etrgnmcDt  of  bis  Friends  when  urging  the  primate  to  orown  him,  tbal  be  bad 
not  onlj  been  elected  to  the  throne  (by  the  Londouen),  but  aUo  'ad  hoe 
ju^  gvmianm  fropinqiMalu  jv,Tt  idonetu  aoceHit"  (6«tla,p.  8),  and  with  the 
admisdnn,  shortly  after,  in  the  pope's  letter,  that  among  bis  olaima  be  "do 
prnfatl  regis  [Henrici]  proaapia  props  podlo  giadD  (»iglD«iii  tmiiaw." 
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hypothesis  would  seem  highly  probable,  that  the  stress^ 
laid  by  Stej^hen  upon  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  his 
succession  may  have  been  largely  due,  as  I  have  said 
(p.  10),  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  oath  that  had 
been  sworn  to  the  Empress.  Of  breaking  that  oath  the 
Church,  he  held,  had  pronounced  him  not  guilty. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  on  this  significant  style,  as  on  the\ 
drift  of  the  charter  itself,  that  I  depend  for  support  of  my 
thesis  that  Stephen  was  virtually  king  on  sufferance,  or,  to 
anticipate  a  phrase  of  later  times,  ''  Quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserit."    We  have  seen  how  in  the  four  typical  cases,  (1) 
of  the  Londoners,  (2)  of  Miles  of  Gloucester,  (8)  of  Earl 
Bobert,  (4)  of  the  bishops,  Stephen  had  only  secured  their 
allegiance  by  submitting  to  that ''  original  contract  *'  which 
the  political  philosophers  of  a  later  age  evolved  from  their 
inner  consciousness.   It  was  because  his  Oxford  charter  seti 
the  seal  to  this  ''  contract "  that  Stephen,  even  then,  chafed  \ 
beneath  its  yoke,  as  evidenced  by  the  striking  saving) 
clause — 

"Ha9c  omnia  concede  et  oonfirmo  salva  regia  et  justa  dignitate 
mea.^'i 

And,  as  we  know,  at  the  first  opportunity,  he  hastened  to^ 
break  its  bonds.^ 

The  position  of  his  opponents  throughout  his  reign\ 
would  seem  to  have  rested  on  two  assumptions.  The  first,  I 
that  a  breach,  on  his  part,  of  the  "contract"  justified/ 
\^%o  facto  revolt  on  theirs ;  •  the  second,  that  their  allegi-/ 

>  Sdtd,  Ckarten,  115.    Bnt  cf.  WiU,  Malm$. 

*  Ail  farther  iUiutratiDg  the  oompromise  of  which  thii  charter  waa  the 
leraltant,  note  that  Stephen  retains  and  oombinet  the  fonnola  **  Dei  gnAik  '* 
with  the  recital  of  election,  and  that  he  farther  repreaenta  the  election  as 
merely  a  popular  **  anemf  "  to  his  saooeasion. 

*  Compare  the  clause  in  the  Omfirmaiio  Cariarum  of  12G5,  eatabliahing 
the  right  of  inaorreotion :  **Liceat  omnibaa  de  regno  noatro  contra  noa  in- 
aargere." 


') 
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/anoe  to  the  king  was  a  purely  feudal  relation,  and,  as 
I  such,  could  be  thrown  off  at  anj  moment  by  performing 
\the  famous  Ai^daiio} 

This  eesential  feature  of  continental  feudalism  bad 
been  rigidl;  excluded  by  the  Conqueror.  He  had  taken 
advantage,  aa  m  well  known,  of  his  position  as  an  English 
king,  to  extort  an  allegiance  from  his  Morman  followers 
more  absolute  than  be  could  have  claimed  as  their  feudal 
lord.  It  was  to  Stephen's  peculiar  position  that  was  dne 
the  introductioD  for  a  time  of  this  pernicious  principle 
into  England.  We  have  seen  it  hinted  at  in  that  charter 
of  Stephen  in  which  he  treats  with  Miles  of  Gloucester 
not  merely  as  his  king  {rex),  but  also  as  his  feudal  lord 
{iominvx).  We  shall  find  it  acted  on  three  years  later 
(11S9),  when  this  same  Miles,  with  his  own  dotmntw, 
the  Earl  of  Glouoester,  jointly  "  defy "  Stephen  before 
declaring  for  the  Empress.' 

f  Passing  now  to  the  other  point,  the  existence  of  a  rival 
claim,  we  approach  a  subject  of  great  interest,  the  theory 
pf  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown  at  what  may  be 
(ermed    the  crisis  of    transition  from   the  principle  of 

■  See  inldT  oUa,  Hallam'i  JtfAUIa  Agtai,  L  168,  169. 

*  "  Fama  per  Anglttjn  Tolitahit,  qnod  MmM  GloeoMtne  Bottertai,  qui 
ent  In  NormaDnia,  in  proiimo  parte*  •oroti*  roret  BdJDtnrii^  m^  (ai»(v)»> 
mods  amU  difidato.  Neo  fldea  raraiii  &mB  leriUtem  deatitait :  oeleiiter 
cDim  port  PeDteeoatan  raissls  •  NormanDift  ania  legi  more  myormm  awiiei- 
Uam  tlfident  initrdixU,  liomagio  tUam  abdiealo;  ratiooem  pnehTsna  qnam  id 
JQite  &aei«t,  quia  et  res  illioite  ad  regoiim  wpintTent,  et  oanem  fldeoi 
aibi  juratam  n^eierat,  d«  di«ain  mentitoa  faerat'  (_WiU.  JVotnu^  713).  Bo, 
In^  the  OoDtiniiator  of  Florenoe:  "Interim  facta  oonjaratiDiie  adTerma 
ngem  per  pnediotam  Brjoatowennm  c»init«m  et  ooDegtabalariimi  Uilonem, 
tinugala  JiiidilaU  q%am  iUi  jarownut.  .  .  .  Milo  oonrtalialariDi,  nyfa 
■MtfatfoW  TtddUU  jtdri  muramentU,  ad  dominam  saDm,  oomitatn  OIoBoca- 
tt«nteiii,anDifTandi  muin  tnilitomw  ooD(itUt"(pp.llO,117>  Compare  with 
theae  pMMgea  the  extraordinary  oomplaint  made  agMtut  Stephn'i  oondnot 
in  attafiting  Lipooln  vithoat  leDdiiiKa  formal  "deBanoe"  to  hia  oppockentB, 
and  the  ringular  treat;,  in  this  reigo.  between  the  Earla  of  ChMler  and  of 
LdoMtcr,  in  whJoh  th«  latter  waa  bonnd  nut  to  attaok  the  former,  aa  hia 
lord,  wiUioat  tending  him  the  Ibmat "  diffldatio  "  a  clear  fortnight  bebnhuid. 
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election  (within  the  royal  house)  to  that  of  hereditary \ 
right  according  to  feudal  rules.  ' 

For  the  right  view  on  this  subject,  we  turn,  as  ever, 
to  Dr.  Stubbs,  who,  with  his  usual  sound  judgment,  writes 
thus  of  the  Norman  period : — 

"  The  crown  then  continued  to  be  elective.  .  .  .  But  whilst  the 
elective  principle  was  maintained  in  its  folness  where  it  was  necessary 
or  possible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  qnite  certain  that  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance^and  inheritance  as  primogeniture,  was  recognized  as  co-ordinate.  1 
•  .  .  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  L  for  securing  the  crown  to  his 
own  children,  whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance  of  the  hereditary 
principle,  prove  also  the  importance  of  strengthening  it  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  elective  theory.^ 

Mr.  Freeman,  though  writing  with  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  the  electiye  theory,  is  fully  justified  in  his  main 
argument,  namely,  that  Stephen  ''  was  no  usurper  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  vulgarly  used.*'^    He  urges,\i 
apparently  with   perfect   truth,  that    Stephen's   offence,! 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  lay  in  his  breaking  hisl 
Bolenm  oath,  and  not  in  his  supplanting  a  rightful  heir.f 
And  he  aptly  suggests  that  the  wretchedness  of  his  reign 
may  have  hastened  the  growth  of  that  new  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which  first  appears 
under    Henry    II.,    and    in    the    pages    of   William    of 
Newburgh." 

So  far  as  Stephen  is  concerned  the  case  is  clear 
enough.  But  we  have  also  to  consider  the  Empress.  On 
what  did  she  base  her  claim  ?  I  think  that,  as  implied  in 
Dr.  Stubbs'  words,  she  based  it  on  a  double,  not  a  single, 

*  CotiMt,  Hi$i,^  I  338,  340.  *  Norm.  Conq^  t.  251. 

'  ''In  a  later  stage,  when  the  ion  of  his  rival  was  firm  on  the  throne,  the 
doctrine  of  female  snccession  took  root  under  a  king  who  by  the  spindle-side 
sprang  from  both  William  and  Gerdic,bat  who  by  the  spear-side  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  Then  it  was  that  men  began  to  find  oat  that  Stephen  had 
been  gnilty  not  only  of  breaking  his  oath,  bat  also  of  defrauding  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  her  lawfnl  right"  (iffM.,  p.  252). 
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ground.  She  claimed  the  kingdom  a8  King  Henry's 
daoghter  ("regis  Henrici  filia "),  but  slie  claimed  it 
further  becaaae  the  euccesaion  had  been  assured  to  her 
by  oath  ("sibi  joratum  ")  as  such.'  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  oath  in  qaestion  can  in  no  wa;  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  election.  To  understand  it 
aright,  we  must  go  back  to  the  precisely  similar  oath 
which  had  been  previously  sworn  to  her  b;  other.  As 
early  as  1116,  the  king,  in  evident  anxiety  to  eecore  the 
succession  to  .bis  heir,  hod  called  upon  a  gathering  of 
the  magnates  "of  all  England,"  on  the  historic  spot  of 
Salisbury,  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  son  (March  19).* 
It  was  with  reference  to  this  event  that  Eadmer  described 
him  at  his  death  (November,  1120)  as  "WiUelmnm  jam 
oUm  regni  heeredem  designatum  "  (p.  290).  Before  leaving 
Normandy  in  November,  1120,  the  king  similarly  secured 
the  succession  of  the  duchy  to  his  son  by  compelling  its 
barons  to  swear  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  yonth.^ 
On  the  destruction  of  his  plans  by  hia  son's  death,  he 
hastened  to  marry  again  in  the  hope  of  securing,  once 
more,  a  male  heir.  Despairing  of  this  after  some  years, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  Emperor's  death  to  insist  on  his 
daughter's  retom,  and  brought  her  with  him  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1126.  He  was  not  long  in  taking  steps 
to  seoQre  her  recognition  as  his  heir  (subject  however, 
as  the  Coniinuator  and  Symeon  are  both  careful  to  point 

'  "Henrid  regis  fllia,  .  .  .  Tehementer  ezhit&niU  ntpote  regnon  liU 
JQMitum  .  .  .  jam  adepta"  (Oonl.  Flat.  Wig^  ISO).  Bat  tha  abora  duplex 
chancter  of  ber  claim  is  belt  broDght  out  in  her  rotinal  Toqneat  that  tbo 
legale  ebould  receive  lior  "  tunqnam  regie  Heorioi  flliam  et  vvd  otDiiia  Auglut 
et  NormaDHia  jurata  cttet." 

■  "ConTeDtiooptimatuiD  elbaroDnm  totituAnglJBapnd  Baleabyriam  xlT. 
kalend.  Aprilis  faela  e«t,  qui  in  piBsenlit  regit  Benrici  homagintD  Alio  no 
Wil1eImofeDerunt,etfldelJtatenietjnraveruiit"(FI<'r.  Wig^ii.99). 

'  "  Noimannla  priiidpea,  jnbenle  re^  Slio  sua  WlUstmo  jam  tnno  xfllt, 
aDnomoi,  homininm  fauinnt,  et  BdHlltatia Maurltatem  ncrameatia  afllrmant" 
(Sgm.  Dun.,  li.  258). 
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out,  to  no  son  being  bom  to  him),  by  the  same  oath  being 
sworn  to  her  as,  in  1116,  had  been  sworn  to  his  son. 
It  was  taken,  not  (as  is  always  stated)  in  1126,  but  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1127.^  Of  what  took  place  upon  that 
occasion,  there  is,  happily,  full  evidence.^ 

We  have  independent  reports  of  the  transaction  from 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Symeon  of  Durham,  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Florence,  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury.^  From 
this  last  we  learn  (the  fact  is,  therefore,  doubtful)  that 
the  oath  secured  the  succession,  not  only  to  the  Empress, 
but  to  her  heirs  >  The  Gontinuator's  version  is  chiefly 
important  as  bringing  out  the  action  of  the  king  in 
assigning  the  succession  to  his  daughter,  the  oath  being 
merely  an  undertaking  to  secure  the  arrangement  he  had 
made.^    Symeon  introduces  the  striking  expression  that 

'  Oddly  enough,  the  eorrect  date  most  be  sought  from  SymeoD  of  Darham, 
tlioogh,  at  first  sight,  he  is  the  most  inaoourate,  as  he  places  the  event  under 
1128  (a  date  accepted,  in  the  margin,  by  his  editor)  instead  of  1126,  the  year 
given  by  the  other  chroniclers.  But  from  him  we  learn  that  the  Christmas 
court  (i.e.  Christmas  1126)  was  adjourned  from  Windsor  to  London,  for  the 
new  year,  **  ubi  Circumcisione  Domini  **  (January  1)  the  actual  oath  was  taken. 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  dates  it,  loosely,  at  Christmas  (1126),  but  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Florence,  more  accurately,  **  finitis  diebus  festivioribus  "  (p.  81), 
which  confirms  Symeon*s  statemenl 

'  It  is  scarcely  realized  so  clearly  as  it  should  be  that  the  oath  taken  on 
this  occasion  was  that  to  which  reference  was  always  made.  Dr.  Stubbs 
(S>md.  Eid,^  i.  841)  recognizes  **  a  similar  oath  in  1131  *'  (on  the  authority 
of  William  of  Malmesbury),  and  anotlier  in  1133  (on  the  authority  of  Roger 
of  Horeden).  But  the  former  is  only  Incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  neither 
alluded  tQ  elsewhere,  nor  referred  to  subsequently  by  William  himself;  and 
the  latter,  which  is  similarly  devoid  of  any  contemporary  confirmation,  is 
represented  as  securing  the  succession,  not  to  Matilda,  but  to  her  son.  It  is 
strange  that  so  recent  and  important  an  oath  as  this,  if  it  was  really  taken, 
should  have  been  ignored  in  the  controversy  under  Stephen,  and  the  earlier 
oath,  described  above,  alone  appealed  to. 

'  Henry  of  Huntiugdon  merely  alludes  to  it,  retrospectively,  at  Stephen's 
accession,  as  the  *'sacramentum  fidelttatis  Anglici  regni  filitt  regis  Henrici" 
(p.  256). 

*  "  Fecit  principes  et  potentes  adjurare  eidem  filisB  suib  et  heredibus  suis 
legitimis  regnnm  Anglin  "  (L  S3).  This  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  confirmed  by 
the  words  which  the  author  of  the  Qata  places  in  the  primate's  mouth  (p.  7). 

'  **  In  filiam  suam,  sororem  sdUcet  WiUelmi,  .  .  .  regiii  jura  transferebat " 
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the  EmpreBS  vaa  to  succeed  "  hsereditario  jnre,"  ^  bat 
WiUiam  of  UalmeBbury,  in  the  speech  which  he  places 
in  the  king's  mouth,  far  ontstrips  this  in  his  assertion 
of  hereditary  right : — 

"pneCatus  quanto  incommodo  patria  fortuna  Willelmum  Blinin 
sanm  sibi  BurripnisBet,  cui  jure  r«$ti«m  «>mp«<«rel ;  nunc  Baperene 
flliam,  cut  uii  legitima  dd>eafur  meceaio,  ab  an),  amncuZo,  tt  poire 
nffibtu ;  a  materno  genere  muItiB  retro  seonliB."  * 

/^earing  in  mind  the  time  at  which  William  wrote 
tbese  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Empress  and  her 
partisans  must  have  largely,  to  say  the  least,  based  their 
jclaim  on  her  right  to  the  throne  as  her  father's  heir,  and 
/that  she  and  they  appealed  to  the  oath  as  the  admission 
(and  recognition  of  that  right,  rather  than  as  partaking  in 
nny  way  whatever  of  the  character  of  a  free  election.' 
Thus  her  claim  was  neatly  traversed  by  Stephen's  advo- 
Icates,  at  Borne,  in  1136,  when  they  nrged  that  she  was 
pot  her  father's  heir,  and  that,  consequently,  the  oath 
which  hod  been  sworn  to  her  as  such  ("  sicnt  hseredi ") 
Iwas  void. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  above  light  that  I  view  her 

(p.  85).  The  a»th  to  teoure  her  tliii  lucoenion  naa  taksD  "  ad  jmsma  regia  " 
(p.  S4).  Compare  with  thia  ezpreuion  that  ot  OeTTaae  aboTe,  and  that 
(guantwn  vaUta)  of  Roget  Horeilen,  vis.  "eoiutituit  earn  Tegem;"  a1»  the 
"jnbente  lega"  of  Sjmeoain  1120.  It  vaa  accordingly  urged,  at  Stephen'i 
acMtsbm,  that  the  oath  bad  been  oompnlaor;,  and  was  therofore  InTalld. 

'  "  Jntavernnt  at  flUn  iiue  imperatrici  fide  tervata  regunm  Anglin  hmrt- 
AUariojura  post  eum  Bervareat"  (p.  281).  Compare  William  of  Kevbqrgh, 
onHenry'a  BoceiBion:  "  Hiereditaiium  regimm  imceplt."  These  eipreMiona 
ere  the  more  noteworthy  bccaoseof  the  oootraat  they  afford  to  the  CoaqueiDr*B 
djfng  words,  "Neminem  Angliol  oonatitno  heredem  .  ,  .  non  enim  tantam 
deouB  Iiereditario  jura  poasedi "  (flri.  VU.). 

'  That  the  oath  of  January  1,  1127,  preceding  the  marriage  of  the 
Empresa,  was,  as  I  have  urged,  the  ruling  ooe  BBema  to  be  further  implied 
by  the  paatage  In  William  of  Ualmesbuiy :  "  Ego  Rogerum  Baleabirienaem 
epiaoopnm  aape  dioentem  audivl,  'Solntnm  ae  aaoramento  quod  imperatrioi 
fecefat:  eo  enimpacto  Be  juraaae,  no  rex  prnter  ooiuilium  raam  et  cateromm 
jirooerum  flliam  ouiquam  nuptam  daret  extra  regnnm,' "  etc.,  eto.  (p.  693). 
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unyaxying  use  of  the  style  "  regis  Henrici  filia,"  and  that 
this  was  the  true  character  of  her  claim  will  be  seen  from 
the  terms  of  a  charter  I  shall  quote,  which  has  hitherto, 
it  would  seem,  remained  unknown,  and  in  which  she 
recites  that,  on  arriving  in  England,  she  was  promptly 
welcomed  by  Miles  of  Gloucester  ''sicnt  illam  quam 
justam  haeredem  regni  Anglisa  recognovit." 

The  sex  of  the  Empress  was  the  drawback  to  her  claimX 
Had  her  brother  lived,  there  can  be  little  question  that  he  I 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  succeeded  his  father) 
at  his  death.    Or  again,  had  Henry  II.  been  old  enough  I 
to  succeed  his  grandfather,  he  would,  we  may  be  sure, 
have  done  so.    But  as  to  the  Empress,  even  admitting  the 
justice  of  her  claim,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  in  whom  it 
was  vested.     It  might  either  be  vested  (a)  in  herself,  in 
accordance  with  our  modem  notions ;  or  (6)  in  her  husband, 
in  accordance  with  feudal  ones ;  ^  or  (c)  in  her  son,  as,  in 
the  event,  it  was.     It  may  be  said  that  this  point  was  still 
undecided  as  late  as  1142,  when  Geoffrey  was  invited  ta 
come  to  England,  and  decided  to  send  his  son  instead/ 
to  represent  the  hereditary  claim.     The  force  of  circumf 
stances,  however,  as  we  shall  find,  had  compelled  the 
Empress,  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph  (1141),  to  take  herl 

'  As  for  instanoe  when  Henry  II.  obtained  Aquitaino  with  hia  wife. 
There  is,  as  it  happens,  a  passage  in  Symeon  of  Durham,  which  may  have 
been  somewhat  oTerlooked,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in  the  antomn 
of  the  year  (1127),  Henry  conceded,  as  a  condition  of  the  Angevin  match, 
that,  in  default  of  his  having  a  son,  (Geoffrey  of  Anjon  shoald  succeed  him 
(**  lemque  ad  effeotum  perduxit  eo  teuore  ut  regi,  de  legitima  conjuge  hsBre- 
dem  nop  habenti,  mortuo  qenet  {Uiu$  in  regnum  suooederet ").  That  Geoffirey's 
claim  was  recognized  at  the  time  is  clear  from  the  striking  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Freeman  from  his  panegyrist  f*sceptro  .  .  .  non  i^juste  aspirante")* 
and  even  more  so  from  the  explicit  statement:  **yolente  igitur  Gaufrido 
oomite  cum  uxore  sn&,  qusB  hseres  erat  [here  again  is  an  allusion  to  her 
hereditary  right],  in  regnum  suocedere,  primores  terra,  juramenti  sni  male 
recordantes,  reg^m  evm  susdpere  noluerunt,  dioentee  *AlienigenA  non 
regnabit  super  nos"*  (SeiUel  Charters,  p.  110). 


iect 
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6wD  coarse,  and  to  claim  the  throne  for  hersetf  as  qneen, 
[thongh  even  this  would  not  decide  the  point,  as,,  had  she 
Isaoceeded,  her  husband,  we  may  be  sore,  woold  have 
•laimed  the  title  of  king. 

Broadly  speaking,  to  som  np  the  evidrace  here  ool- 
lected,  it  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  obsolescence  of  the 
right  of  election  to  the  English  crown  presents  consider- 
I  able  analogy  to  that  of  canonical  election  in  the  case  of 
I  English     blBhoprics.      In    both    cases    a    &ee    electitm 
degenerated  into  a  mere  aseent  to  a  choice  already  made. 
We  see  the  process  of  change  already  in  full  operation 
when    Henry   I.   endeaTonrs   to  extort  beforehand    from 
the  magnates  their  assent  to  his  daughter's  sQCceBsioQ, 
and    when  they  subseqaently  complain  of  this  attempt 
\   to  dictate  to  them  on  the  subject.    We  catch  sight  of  it 
again  when  his  daughter  bases  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
not  on  any  free  election,  bnt  on  her  rights  as  her  father's 
heir,  confirmed  by  the  above  assent.    We  see  it,  lastly, 
when  Stephen,  though  owing  his  crown  to  election,  claims 
to  rule  by  Divine  right  ("  Dei  gratia  "'),  and  attempts  to 
reduce  that  election  to  nothing  more  than  a  national 
assent"  to  his  saccession.    Obvionsly,  the  whole  ques- 
tion turned  on  whether  the  election  was  to  be  held  first, 
or  was  to  be  a  mere  ratification  of  a  choice  already  made. 
Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  Stephen  wm  formolating  his 
title,  be  was  admitting,  in  the  case  of  the  bishopric  of 
Bath,  that  the  canonical  election  had  preceded  his  own 
Tnomination  of  the  bishop.'     Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how, 
i  as  the  Crown  grew  in  strength,  the  elections,  in  both  cases 
\  alike,  would  become,  more  and  more,  viitaally  matters  of 
>fonn,  while  a  weak  sovereign  or  a  disputed  succession 

■  Ootiipu«  tbe  style  of  "  Alphonn  XIII.,  by  the  gnioe  of  Ood  conitlta- 
tional  King  of  Bp*in  " 

'  "Oftnonlcs  pritu  ekctiooe  pneredentfi." 
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would  ajBTord  an  opportunity  for  this  historical  survival, 
in  the  case  at  least  of  the  throne,  to  recover  for  a  moment 
its  pristine  strength. 

Before  quitting  the  point,  I  would  venture  briefly  to^ 
resume  my  grounds  for  urging  that,  in  comparing  Stephen 
with  his  successor,  the  difference  between  their  circum- 
stances has  been  insufficiently  allowed  for.    At  Stephen'slj 
accession,  thirty  years  of  legal  and  financial  oppression 
had  rendered  unpopular  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  had 
led  to  an  impatience  of  official  restraint  which  opened  the 
path  to  a  feudal  reaction :  at  the  accession  of  Henry,  on! 
the  contrary,  the  evils  of  an  enfeebled  administration  and 
of  feudalism  run  mad  had  made  all  men  eager  for  the 
advent  of  a  strong  king,  and  had  prepared  them  to  welcome 
the  introduction  of  his  centralizing  administrative  reforms.  / 
He  anticipated  the  position  of  the  house  of  Tudor  at  the 
close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  combined  with  it  the 
advantages  which  Charles  II.  derived  from  the  Puritan 
tyranny.     Again,  Stephen  was  hampered  from  the  firstf 
by  his  weak  position  as  a  king  on  sufferance,  whereas! 
Henry  came  to  his  work  unhampered  by  compact  or  con- 
cession.   Lastly,  Stephen  was  confronted  throughout  by\ 
a  rival  claimant,  who  formed  a  splendid  rallying-point  for 
all  the  discontent  in  his  realm :  but  Henry  reigned  for  as 
long  as  Stephen  without  a  rival  to  trouble  him ;  and  when/ 
he  found  at  length  a  rival  in  his  own  son,  a  claim  fan 
weaker  than  that  which  had  threatened  his  predecessoij 
seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  break  his  power  as  effectualljl 
as  the  followers  of  the  Empress  had  broken  that  of  StephenJ 
He  may  only,  indeed,  have  owed  his  escape  to  that  efficient 
administration  which  years  of  strength  and  safety  had 
given  him  the  time  to  construct. 

It  in  no  way  foUows  from  these  considerations  thati 
Henry  was  not  superior  to  Stephen ;  but  it  does,  surely  J 
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Isoggest  itself  that  Stephen's  disadvantageB  were  great,  and 
that  had  he  enjoyed  hetter  fortune,  we  might  have  heard 
less  of  his  defects.  It  will  be  at  least  established  by 
the  evidence  addoced  in  this  work  that  some  of  the 
charges  which  are  brought  against  him  can  no  longer 
be  maintained. 


(     37     ) 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  FIRST   CHARTER  OF   THE  KINO. 

Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  was  the  grandson  and  heir  of  a 
follower  of  the  conqueror  of  the  same  name.  From 
Mandeville,  a  village,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  near 
Trevieres  in  the  Bessin/  the  family  took  its  name,  which, 
being  Latinized  as  ^'De  Magnavilla,"  is  often  found  as  "De 
Magnaville."  The  elder  Geoffrey  appears  in  Domesday 
as  a  considerable  tenant-in-chief,  his  estates  lying  in  no 
less  than  eleven  different  counties.^  On  the  authority  of 
the  Manasticon  he  is  said  by  Dugdale  to  have  been  made 
constable  of  the  Tower,  Dugdale,  however,  has  here 
misquoted  his  own  authority^  for  the  chronicle  printed  by 
him  states,  not  that  Geoffrey,  but  that  his  son  and  heir 
(William)  received  this  office.^    Its  statement  is  confirmed 

*  Roiuli  Seaecarii  NormanniM^  n.  olxxxTiii.  Sooli  was  also  the  opinion 
of  M.  Leopold  DelUle.  The  French  editon,  however,  of  OrdericoB  write: 
**  On  ne  salt  anqnel  dea  nombrenx  Magnenlle,  Bfandeville,  ManneTille  de 
Normandie  rapporter  le  beroeaa  de  oette  lUastre  maiaon"  (i?.  108). 

'  There  is  a  cnrions  story  in  the  Waltham  Chronicle  (De  Inventione^ 
cap.  xiiL)  that  the  Conqueror  placed  Geoffrey  in  the  shoes  of  Esegar  the 
staUer.  The  passage  nins  thus :  **  Cui  [Tovi]  sucoessit  filins  ejus  Adelstanus 
pater  Esegari  qui  stalra  inTentoa  est  in  AnglisB  conqnisitione  a  Kormannis, 
cnjus  hereditatem  postea  dedit  conquisitor  terrsB,  rex  Willelmos,  Gktlfrido  de 
Mantievile  proavi  presentis  comitis  Willelmi.  Suocessit  qaidem  AdeLitanna 
patri  Buo  Tovi,  non  in  totam  qaidem  possessionem  qnam  possederat  pater,  red 
in  earn  tantom  qn»  pertinebat  ad  stallariam,  qnam  nunc  habet  comes 
Willelmns."  The  special  interest  of  this  story  lies  in  the  official  conned  ion 
of  Esegar  [or  Ansgar]  the  staUer  with  London  and  Middlesex,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  Qeofbej  occupied  the  same  position.    See  p.  354,  and  Addenda. 

'  **Post  oujus  {i.6.  Gkilfridi]  mortem  reliquit  filium  suum  h»redem,  cui 
firmitas  turris  Lmidoniarum  custodienda  oommittitur.     Kobili  cum  Bege 
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by  OrdericoB  Vitalia,  who  diBtinctly  mentiouB  that  the 
Tower  was  in  charge  of  William  de  MandeviUe  when 
Bandolf  Flamhard  was  there  imprisoned  in  1101.^  This 
may  help  to  explain  an  otherwise  pnzzling  fact,  namely, 
that  a  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe,  who  was  presumably  hia 
father,  appears  as  a  witness  to  charters  of  a  date  sabse- 
qnent  to  this.' 

Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  founded  the  Benedictine  priory 
.of  Hurley,'  and  we  know  the  names  of  his  two  wives, 
\  AthelaiB  and  Leceline.  By  the  former  he  had  a  son  and 
iheir,  William,  mentioned  above,  who  in  turn  was  the  father 
'of  Geoflrey,  the  central  figure  of  this  work.* 

The  above  descent  is  not  based  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Monoiticon  alone,  bnt  iB  incidentally  recited  in  those 

magnlSori  plnra  geuit  patri  non  immentu  in  tebni  agendis  ooBqnalia" 
O^MatUeon).  Dagi<»1e*i  error,  as  wa  miglit  expect,  ia  folb«ed  by  later 
writen,  Hr.  Clark  trcnting  OeofTre;  M  the  flnt  "heredltarf  constable,"  and 
hU  Kni,  whom  with  oharacteriatio  inoccaracT  he  trunsfonna  from  "William" 
into  "Walter,"  ai  the  aecond  (Sfedumol  Militarg  ArehiUetun,  ii.  253,  2M), 
The  French  editon  of  Orderious  (iv.  108}  itrangely  iinagined  that  William 
WW  brother,  not  «on,  ot  Oeottrej  de  MandeTllle. 

'  "laarpe  Lnndomenii  Ouillelmode  HagnaTilla  oiutodienda*  in  viacnliB 
traditmcat"  (It.  108). 

'  See  for  ioitanoa  Abingdon  Cartularj/,  it.  75,  85,  116,  where  bs  ntteata 
dharter*  of  oira  I110-1I12. 

*  Uonattiaon,  iiu  433.  He  foanda  the  priory  "pro  anima  AthelalMS 
lirimn  nxoria  men,  malris  Bliomm  meornm  jam  defonctn ; "  and  *■  Leoellns 
(lamina  uxor  mea  "  u  a  witaeu  to  the  charter. 

<  It  ja  neceaeary  to  check  by  anthentio  obarten  and  other  tnutwortbj 
evidence  the  chronicles  printed  in  the  Monattieon  nnder  Waldea  Abbey. 
Ooe  of  these  waa  taken  from  a  long  and  iDteiestiiig  HB.,  fomerly  in  the 
poeseetinn  of  the  Royal  Society,  bnt  now  among  the  Amndel  HSS.  in  the 
BriUsh  Udscqo).  This,  which  is  only  partially  printed,  and  which  ought  to 
be  published  in  its  entirety,  hu  the  commencement  wanting,  and  is, 
nnfortuoately,  very  inaocnrata  for  the  early  period  of  which  I  treat.  It  is 
this  narrative  whioh  makes  the  wild  misstatements  as  to  the  oironmstanoes  of 
the  foundation,  which  grossly  misdates  Oeoffrey's  death,  etc.,  eto.  All  it* 
statements  are  aooepted  by  Dugdale.  The  other  chronicle,  which  he  printed 
tn>m  Oott  HS.,  Titus,  D.  20.  u  far  more  acearate,  gives  Geoffrey's  death  oar< 
rectly,  and  rightly  aaaigns  him  as  wife  the  tiller  (not  the  daughter)  of  the 
Eail  of  Oxford,  thus  correcting  Dogdale'a  error.  It  u  the  latter  chronicle 
which  Dugdale  has  misquoted  with  referenoe  to  the  ohnrgo  of  the  Tower. 
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royal  oharten  on  which  my  story  is  so  largely  based. 
It  is  therefore  beyond  dispnte.  Bat  thongh  there  is  no 
pedigree  of  the  period  clearer  or  better  established,  it  has 
formed  the  subject  of  an  amazing  blander,  so  gross  as  to 
be  scarcely  credible.  Madox  had  shown,  in  his  History  of 
the  Exchequer  (iL  400),  that  Geoffrey  "  Fitz  Piers  '*  (Earl  of 
Essex  from  1199  to  1213)  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts  in 
1192-94  (4  &  5  Ric.  L).  Now  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Geoffrey 
*'  Fitz  Piers,*'  assuming  the  surname  of  '^  De  Mandeville,*' 
became  his  successor  in  the  earldom  of  Essex,  which  he 
held  from  1213  to  1216.  The  noble  and  learned  authors 
of  the  IfOrii*  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  began  by 
confusing  this  Geoffirey  with  his  namesake  the  earl  of  1141, 
and  bodily  transferring  to  the  latter  the  whole  parentage 
of  the  former.  Thus  they  evolved  the  startling  discovery 
that  the  father  of  our  Geoffi*ey,  the  earl  of  1141,  ''was 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  [i.e.  the  earl  of  1199-1213],  and  pro- 
bably  was  son  of  Peter,  the  sheriff  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey."  ^  But  not  content  even  with  this,  they  transferred 
the  shrievalty  of  Geoffrey  "Fitz  Piers ''  from  1192-94  (vide 
supra) '  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  grant  to  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  (his  supposed  son)  in  1141.  Now,  during  that 
shrievalty  the  Earls  "  of  Clare  "  enjoyed  the  tertius  denarius 
of  the  county  of  Hertford.  Thus  their  lordships  were 
enabled  to  produce  the  further  discovery  that  the  Earls 
"  of  Clare  "  enjoyed  it  before  the  date  of  this  grant  (1141), 
that  is  to  say,  "either  before  or  early  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen."®     The  authority  of  these  Reports  has 

>  Who  was  reaUy  Peter  de  Valognes. 

«  **  Madox  ...  has  shown  .  .  .  that  GeofDrey  Fitipeter,  Earl  of  Emox, 
obtained  ffom  the  Grown  Granto  of  the  shrievalty  of  the  Counties  of  Essex 
and  Hertford  when  the  Earls,  oommonly  called  Earls  of  Glare,  were  Earls  of 
Hertford,  and  had  the  Third  Penny  of  the  Pleas  of  that  Gounty  *'  (iii.  69. 
ed.  1829). 

'  **The  County  of  Hertford  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the 
Surrey,  in  the  King's  hands,  and  Peter  was  then  Sheriff;  and  the  Sheriffwick 
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been  bo  nidet;  recognized  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
Goiuthope  stating  in  his  Historic  Peerage  of  England 
(p.  248)  that  "Bicbard  de  Clare  .  .  .  wu  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  possessed  of  the  third  penny  of  that  conntj, 
before  or  early  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen."  Coorthope 
has  in  turn  misled  Dr.  Stabbs,*  and  Mr.  Doyle  has  now 
followed  suit,  stating  that  Richard  de  Clare  was  "  created 
Earl  of  Hertford  (about)  1136."  *  It  is  therefore  something 
to  have  traced  tbia  error  to  its  original  source  in  the 
Lords'  lieporU, 

The  first  mention,  it  would  seem,  of  the  subject  of  this 
study  is  to  be  fuund  in  the  Fipe-BoU  of  1180,  where  we 
read — 

'■aaufridos  de  Mandeville  reddit  compotnm  de  Doeclzyjit.  et  xiiii.  et 
iiijd.  pro  term  patris  snL    Id  theeauro  ciniii'i:  et  Ti4.  et  Yuid. 
"  Et  debet  Dec  et  xixiij/i.  et  tji  et  Tiijd."  (p.  55). 

I    As  he  had  thus,  at  Michaelmas,  1130,  paid  only  two- 

®  thirteenths  of  the  amount  due  from  him  for  succession, 
that  is  the  (arbitrary)  "  relief  "  to  the  Crown,  we  may  infer 
that  his  father  was  but  lately  dead.  yHe  does  not  again 
meet  ua  till  lie  appears  at  Stephen's  court  early  in  11S6.' 
From  the  date  of  that  appearance  we  pass  to  hia  creation 
aa  an  earl  by  the  first  of  those  royal  charters  with  which 
we  are  so  largely  concerned.* 

ef  Hertfordiliini  ms  Kflemrda  gruted  in  Fee,  hj  the  Emprcn  Hand,  to 
GeoflV«f  de  HkDdeTllle,  Xlarl  of  Emcx,  at  >  tent  u  hii  &tbn  and  grand- 
btbet  Ud  tield  it  The  ftther  of  Oeoffref  wm  Oeoffire?  Fit*  Fatar,  and 
probably  «u  ion  of  Peter,  the  Sheriff  at  the  time  of  the  Soney.  The  first 
tnoc  ohioh  the  Committee  hH  dlaooTerad  of  the  title  of  the  EmU  of  Clara 
to  the  Third  Peno;  of  the  Oonntj  i*  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  the  Second, 
mbeninent  to  the  graDti  nnder  whioh  the  Earia  of  Eases  olaimed  the 
Bbrloialt]'  ill  tee,  at  a  fee-farm  rent.  Bat  the  grant  of  the  Third  Peaoj  mmt 
bave  bem  of  an  earlier  date,  M  the  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Ba<ez  waa  anbject 
lo  that  oharge.  Tbe  fiimilj  of  Clara  mast  Iherebre  hafa  lud  the  Third 
Ftaaj  either  before  or  ttr\j  In  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen  "  (iiL  125). 

■  OnrnM.  BM.,  I  382.  >  Ofidol  Banmaga,  ii.  175. 

■  Bee  Af^endiz  0.  *  Pea  Fronliipiece. 
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The  date  of  this  charter  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest, 
not  merely  because  we  have  in  it  the  only  surviving  charter 
of  creation  of  those  issued  by  Stephen,  but  also  because 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  oldest  extant  charter 
of  creation  known  to  English  antiquaries.  That  distinc- 
tion has  indeed  been  claimed  for  the  second  charter  in 
my  series,  namely,  that  which  Geoffrey  obtained  from  the 
Empress  Maud.  It  is  of  the  latter  that  Camden  wrote, 
''  This  is  the  most  ancient  creation-charter  that  I  ever 
saw."  ^  Selden  duly  followed  suit,  and  Dugdale  echoed 
Selden's  words.^  Courthope  merely  observes  that  it  "is 
presumed  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  charters  of  express 
creation  of  the  title  of  earl ;  " '  and  Mr.  Birch  pronounces^ 
it  "  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  example  of  a 
deed  creating  a  peerage."  ^  In  despite,  however,  of  these 
opinions  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  charter  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing  is  entitled  to  the  first  place,  ^ 
though  that  of  the  Empress  comes  next. 

We  cannot  begin  an  investigation  of  the  subject  better 
than  by  seeking  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eyton,  who  was  a 
specialist  in  the  matter  of  charters  and  their  dates,  and 
who  had  evidently  investigated  the  point.  His  note  on 
this  charter  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Stephen's  earlier  deeds  of  1136  exhibit  Geoffrey  de  Magnayille  as 
a  baron  only.  There  are  three  such,  two  of  which  certainly,  and  the 
third  probably,  passed  at  Westminster.  He  was  cnstos  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  an  office  which  probably  necessitated  a  constant  residence. 
There  are  three  patents  of  creation  extant  by  which  he  became  Earl  of 
Essex.  Those  which  I  suppose  to  precede  this  were  by  the  Empress. 
The  first  of  them  passed  in  the  short  period  daring  which  Maud  was 
in  London,  t.e.  between  June  24  and  July  25, 1141.  The  second  within 
a  month  after,  at  Oxford.  In  the  latter  she  alludes  to  grants  of  lands 
previously  made  by  Stephen  to  the  said  Geoffrey,  bnt  to  no  patent  of 

*  Degrees  of  England, 

*  **  Note  that  this  la  the  most  ancient  creation-eharter  which  hath  ever 
been  known."     Vide  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  647. 

*  Hitiorie  Peerage,  p.  178.  *  Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  A$s.,  xxxi.  886. 
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earldom  except  her  owii.  Soldeii  calls  Hand's  London  patent  the 
oldest  on  leoord.  It  is  not  perhaps  that,  but  it  is  older  than  this, 
though  Dngdttle  thought  not.  Baving  decided  that  Stephen's  patent 
snooeeded  Hand's,  it  followe  that  it  (viz.  this  ohutfli)  passed  after 
Not.  1,  llil,  when  Stephen  r^ained  his  liberty  and  Qeoffrej  proljaUy 
forsook  the  empress.  The  kingwas  at  London  on  Dee.  7.  In  1143  we 
ore  told  (LyscKiB,  CauJt.,  9)  that  this  Oeoffivy  and  Earl  Qilbert  were 
sent  b;  Stephen  against  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  is  called  earl.  We  shall 
also  have  him  atleeting  a  charter  of  Qaeen  Uatilda  (Stephen's  wife). 
"  In  1143  he  was  seized  in  Stephen's  oonrt  at  St  Alban's. 
"  In  1144  he  is  ia  high  rebellion  against  Stephen,  and  an  ally  of 
Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely.    He  ia  killed  in  Aug„  1144. 

'  "  On  the  whole  then  it  would  appear  that  the  Empress  first  made 
If  im  an  earl  as  a  meona  of  aecnnng  London,  the  stroDgbdd  of  Stephen's 
party,  bnt  that,  on  Stephen's  releoso,  the  earl  changed  sides  and  Stephen 
Oppoeed  Hand's  policy  by  a  oonnter-patent  (we  have  osoally  found 
/Counter-chartflrs,  howeTor,  to  be  Hand's).  We  hare  also  a  high  proba- 
jhility  that  this  charter  passed  in  Dec,  1141, or  soon  after;  for  Stephen 
Uoee  not  appear  at  London  in  1142,  when  Geoffroy  is  eori  and  in 
Stephen's  employ."  > 

Here  I  must  first  clear  the  ground  by  explaining  as  to 
the  "  three  patents  of  creation  "  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
that  there  were  only  two  charters  (not  "  patents ")  of 
creation — that  of  the  king,  which  survives  in  the  original, 
and  that  of  the  Empress,  which  is  known  to  as  from  a 
transoript.  As  to  the  latter,  it  certainly  "passed  in  the 
short  period  during  which  Maud  was  in  London,"  bnt 
that  period,  so  far  from  being  "  between  June  2't  and  Jaly 
25,  1141,"  consisted  only  of  a  few  days  ending  with  "  Jnne 
24,  1141."  The  main  point,  however,  at  issne  is  the 
priority  of  the  creation-ohartera  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Eyton  jumped  at  his  conolueion,  and  then  proceeded : 
"Having  decided,"  etc.  This  is  the  more  surprising 
because  that  conclusion  was  at  variance  with  what  he 
admits  to  have  been  his  own  principle,  namely,  thai  he 
had  "  usually  found  counter-charters  to  be  Maud's."  '    In 

■  JddL  JCS&.  !tl,H3,  fol.  97. 

■  Oomp.  fol.  96 :   "  My  poiitioD  i«  that  where  thi«  ijateni  of  eoanter- 
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this  case  his  conclusion  was  wrong,  and  his  original 
principle  was  right.  I  think  that  Mr.  Eyton*s  error  was 
due  to  his  ignorance  of  the  second  charter  granted  by  the 
king  to  Geoffrey.^  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
royal  charters  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  collection  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  he  came  to  overlook  this  very 
long  one,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  to  the  arch  I 
am  about  to  construct. 

It  is  my  object  to  make  Geoffrey's  charters  prove  their  \ 
own  sequence.  When  once  arranged  in  their  right  order, 
it  will  be  clear  from  their  contents  that  this  order  is  the 
only  one  possible.  We  must  not  attempt  to  decide  their 
dates  till  we  have  determined  their  order.  But  when  that 
order  has  been  firmly  established,  we  can  approach  the 
question  of  dates  with  comparative  ease  and  confidence. 

To  determine  from  internal  evidence  the  sequence  of 
these  charters,  we  must  arrange  them  in  an  ascending 
scale.  That  is  to  say,  each  charter  should  represent  an 
advance  on  its  immediate  predecessor.  Tried  by  this  test, 
our  four  main  charters  will  assume,  beyond  dispute,  this 
relative  order. 

(1)  First  charter  of  the  king. 

(2)  First  charter  of  the  Empress. 

(3)  Second  charter  of  the  king. 

(4)  Second  charter  of  the  Empress. 
The  order  of  the  three  last  is  further  established  b/ 

the  fact  that  the  grants  in  the  second  are  specifically  con- 
firmed by  the  third,  while  the  third  is  expressly  referred 
to  in  the  fourth.     The  only  one,  therefore,  about  which/ 
there  could  possibly  be  a  question  is  the  first,  and  the  fact 
that  the  second  charter  represents  a  great  advance  upon  it 

charters  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  U  proved,  the  former  generally  is 
the  first  in  point  of  date.** 
*  See  p.  41  ad  p^em. 
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is  in  this  case  the  evidence.    But  there  is,  further,  the  fact 
that  the  place  I  have  asBigued  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  Beries 
that  it  oon  possibly  occupy.    Nor  cotild  Mr.  Eyton  have 
failed  to  arrive  at  this  coQclasion  had  he  included  within 
his  sphere  of  view  the  second  charter  of  the  king. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Eyton  was  here  working  from 
the  statements  of  Dngdole  alone.    For  the  three  charters 
he  deals  with  are  those  which  Dugdale  gives.     The  order 
assigned  to  these  charters  by  Dagdale  and  Mr.  Eyton 
respectively  can  be  thus  briefiy  shown  : — 

Bigbt  order  ...  ...       1         2         3         4 

EytoD's  order   ...  ...  2    4    1 

Dogdale's  order      ...  ...       1         4    2 

.  How  gravely  Mr.  Eyton  erred  in  his  conclusions  will  be 
obvious  from  this  table.  But  it  is  necessary  to  go  further 
Btill,  and  to  say  that  of  the  seven  charters  affecting 
Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe,  three  would  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  him,  while  of  the  rest,  he  assigned  three,  one 
might  almost  say  all  four,  to  a  demonstrably  erroneous 
date.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  harsh  criticism,  and 
the  more  so  as  its  subject  was  never  published,  and  exists 
only  in  the  form  of  notes.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  view,  but  the  fact  remains  that  rash  use  is  certain  to 
be  made  of  these  notes,  unless  students  are  placed  on  their 
guard.  That  this  should  be  so  is  due  not  only  to  Mr. 
Eytou's  great  and  just  reputation  as  a  laborious  student 
in  this  field,  but  also  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  and  correctness  of  these  notes  which  was  set,  some- 
what prominently,  before  the  public.^ 

Advancing  from  the  question  of  position  to  that  of 
actual  date,  we  will  glance  at  the  opinion  of  another  expert, 
Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  We  team  from  him,  as  to  the 
date  of  this  first  creation-charter,  that — 

■  Hole*  <uMt  Qutrim,  6th  Seriea,  t.  83. 
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"  The  dates  of  the  witnesses  appear  to  range  between  a.d.  1139  and 
A.D.  1144.  .  .  .  The  actual  date  of  the  circmnstances  mentioned  in  this 
document  is  a  matter  of  question.  ...  He  [Geffrey]  was  slain  on  the 
14th  of  September,  a.d.  1144,  and  therefore  this  document  must  be 
prior  to  that  date."  * 

We  see  now  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  date  this 
charter  with  exactness.  It  will  be  best,  in  pursuance  of 
my  usual  practice,  to  begin  by  clearing  the  ground. 

If  we  could  place  any  trust  in  the  copious  chronicle  of 
Walden  Abbey,  which  is  printed  (in  part)  in  the  MonasHcon 
from  the  Arundel  manuscript,  our  task  would  be  easy 
enough.  For  we  are  there  told  that  Stephen  had  already 
created  Geoffrey  an  earl  when,  in  1186,  he  founded  Walden 
Abbey .^  And,  in  his  foundation  charter,  he  certainly 
styles  himself  an  earl."  But,  alas  for  this  precious  narra- 
tive, it  brings  together  at  the  ceremony  three  bishops, 
Bobert  of  London,  Nigel  of  Ely,  and  William  of  Norwich*, 
of  whom  Robert  of  London  was  not  appointed  till  1141, 
while  William  of  Norwich  did  not  obtain  that  see  till 
1146! 

Dismissing,  therefore,  this  evidence,  we  turn  to  the 
fact  that  no  creation  of  an  earldom  by  Stephen  is  men- 
tioned before  1188.  But  we  have  something  far  more 
important  than  this  in  the  occurrence  at  the  head  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  creation-charter,  of  the  name  of  William 
of  Ypres,  the  only  name,  indeed,  among  the  witnesses  that 
strikes  one  as  a  note  of  time.  Mr.  Eyton  wrote:  ^'A 
deed  which  I  have  dated  1140  ...  is  his  first  known 
attestation.'*  ^  I  have  found  no  evidence  contrary  to  this 
conclusion,  fit  would  seem  probable  that  when  the  arrest 
of  the  bishops  "gave,"  in  Dr.  Stubbs'  words,  "the  signal 

*  On  the  Great  Seal  af  ^^ng  Stephen^  pp.  19,  20. 

*  **  Apnd  regem  Stephanum,  ao  toiios  regni  majores  tanti  erat  at  nomine 
comitia  et  re  jampridem  dignns  haberetur '*  (Afon.  Angl.,  vol.  iv.  p.  141). 

'  **(iaufk'idu8  de  Magnavillft  comes  Essexe"  {ibid.y 

*  Addl.  MS8.  81,948,  fol.  85  dors. 
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for    the    ciril    war,"    Stephen's    preparations    for    the  t 

approaching  straggle  would  inclnde  the  sammona  to  his  . 

side  of  this  experienced  leader,  who  bad  hitherto  been 
fighting  in  Normandy  for  his  cause.    Indeed,  we  know  ' 

that  it  was  bo,  for  he  was  at  once  despatched  against  the  * 

castle  of  Devizes.^  I 

Happily,  however,  there  remains  a  writ,  which  should  \ 

incidentally,  we  shall  find,  prove  the  key  to  the  problem.  I 

This,  which  is  printed  among  the  foot-notes  in  Madox's  ' 

Baronia  Anglica  (p.  281),  from  the  muniments  of  West-  1 

minster  Abbey,  is  addressed  "  Gau&ido  de  Magnavilla  "  i 

simply,  and  is,  therefore,  previous  to  bis  elevation  to  the 
earldom.  Now,  as  this  writ  refers  to  the  death  of  Boger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  it  must  be  later  than  the  11th  of 
December,  1189.'   Consequently  Geoffrey's  charter  must  be  , 

subsequent  to  that  date.  It  must  also  be  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Lincoln  (February,  1141),  because,  as  I  observed  at 
the  outset,  it  must  be  previous  to  the  charter  of  the  Empress. 
We  therefore  virtually  narrow  its  limit  to  the  year  1140, 
for  Stephen  had  set  out  for  Lincoln  before  the  close  of  the 
year.'    Let  us  try  and  reduce  it  further  still.     What  was  J 

the  date  of  the  above  writ?    Stephen,  on  the  death  of  v 

Bishop  Boger,  hastened  to  visit  Salisbury.*    He  went  there  I 

from  Oxford  to  spend  Christmas  (1139),  and  then  returned 
to  Beading  (Cent.  Flor.  Wig.).    Going  and  returning  he  i 

>  OTdta<eut  YOalU,  vol.  t.  p.  120.  •  Bee  p.  282,  n.  i. 

■  "  Protiactaqne  eat  obndio  [Liocolnie]  a  diebns  Natalia  Domini  [1140]  '} 

tuque  ad  Ypspaeti  Domini "  ( IFiO.  lf»td>vrg\  {.  S9).  ^ 

*  To  thii  visit  may  be  [W»igDed   Ibrce  obuten  (Saram  Ckartm  and  j 

Doomaent$,pp.  9-11)  of  interest  for  their  witnenei.    Two  of  them  aio  attested  I 

by  Philip  the  ohanoellor,  vho  is  immediatelj  followed  lij  Boger  de  F&Htmp.  ' 

The  latter  had  limilaily  followed  the  preoedtng  chancellor,  Bi^r,  in  one  I 
of  Stepleo's  charters  of  1136  (see   p.  263X  which  establubee  hit  offldal 

position.    Among  the  other  witnesses   were   Bishop  Bobert  of  Hereford,  I 

Conut  Wnl«rui  of  Hcnlan,  Bobert  de  Ter,  William  Harlel,  Bobert  d'Oilli  I 

with  Folk  his  brother,  Turgii  d'Avranohea,  Walter  de  8AliiJ)iir7,  Ingeltam  | 
dt  Say,  and  William  de  Font  de  I'Arche. 
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would  have  passed  through  Andover/  the  place  at  which 
this  writ  is  tested.  Thus  it  could  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  issued  at  this  period  (December,  1189).  Obviously, 
if  it  was  issued  in  the  course  of  1140,  this  would  reduce 
still  further  the  possible  limit  within  which  Geofirey's 
charter  can  have  passed.  Difficult  though  it  is  to  trace 
the  incessant  movements  of  the  king  throughout  this 
troubled  year,  he  certainly  visited  Winchester,  and  (pro- 
bably thence)  Malmesbury.  Still  we  have  not,  I  believe, 
proof  of  his  presence  at  Andover.^  And  there  are  other 
grounds,  I  shall  now  show,  for  thinking  that  the  earldom 
waar  conferred  before  March,  1140. 

/William  of  Newburgh,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Geoffrey 
ddMandeville,  assures  us  that  Stephen  bore  an  old  grudge 
gainst  him,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  forced  to  conceal. 
Its  cause  was  a  gross  outrage  by  Geofifrey,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  Constance  of  France,  the  bride  of  Eustace  the 
heir-apparent,  had  forcibly  detained  her  in  the  Tower.y 
We  fix  the  date  of  this  event  as  February  or  March,  1140, 

*  The  **  P.  cancellariuB,**  by  whom  the  writ  is  tested,  was  a  chancellor  of 
whom,  according  to  Foss,  virtually  nothing  is  known/^He  was,  however, 
Philip  (de  Harcourt),  on  whom  the  king  conferred  at  mnohester,  in  1140, 
the  vacant  see  of  Salisbury  (''Bex  Wintoniam  vonicns  consilio  baionam 
suorum  canoellario  sno  PhUippo  Searebyriensem  prnsulatnm  .  .  .  dedit" 
{Cont.  Flor,  Wig.).  Bat  the  chapter  refused  to  accept  him  as  bishop,  and 
eventually  he  was  provided  for  by  the  see  of  Bayeuz.  He  is  likely,  with  or 
without  the  king,  to  have  gone  straight  to  Salisbury  after  his  appointment 
at  Winchester,  in  which  case  he  would  not  have  been  present  at  Andover, 
even  if  Stephen  himself  was.\ 

*  **  Aooeptam  ab  eo  injuriifm  rex  caute  dissimulabat,  et  tempos  opportunum 
quo  se  uloisoeretur,  obeervabat.  Injuria  vero  quam  regi  uequam  iUe  intulerat 
talis  erat  Bex  ante  annos  aliquot  episcopi,  ut  dictum  est,  Salesbiriensis 
tbeaauros  adeptus,  summa  non  modica  regi  Francorum  Lodovico  transmissa, 
sororem  ejus  Constantiam  Eustachio  filio  sue  deaponderat ;  .  .  .  eratque  bsao 
cum  socm  sua  reg^a  Lundoniis.  Cumque  regina  ad  alium  forte  vellet  cum 
eadem  nuru  sua  locum  migrare,  memoratus  Gaufridus  arci  tunc  prtB^idens, 
restitit ;  numque  de  manibus  socrus,  pro  viribus  obnitentis,  abetraota  atque 
retenta,  ilLun  cum  ignominia  abire  permisit.  Poetea  vero  reposcenti,  et  justum 
motum  pro  tempore  dissimulanti,  regi  socero  insignem  praedam  legre  resig- 
navit "  (ii.  45). 
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from  the  words  of  the  Continnator  of  Florence,'  and  that 
date  agrees  well  vith  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  statement, 
that  Stephen  had  bought  hie  aon's  bride  with  the  treasure 
he  obtained  by  the  death  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Salisbory 
(December  H,  1139).' 

It  would  seem,  of  course,  highly  improbable  that  this 
audaciona  insult  to  the  royal  family  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  grant  of  an  earldom.  We  might  con- 
sequently infer  that,  in  all  likelihood,  Geoffrey  had  already 
obtained  his  earldom. 

We  have,  however,  to  examine  the  movements  of 
Stephen  at  the  time.  The  king  returned,  as  we  saw,  to 
Beading,  after  spending  his  Christmas  at  Salisbury.  He 
was  then  summoned  to  the  Fen  country  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  set  out  thither,  says  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  "post  Natale"  (p.  267).  He  may  have  taken 
Westminster  on  hia  way,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did.  He  had,  however,  returned  to  London  by  the  middle 
of  March,  to  take  part  in  a  Mid-Lent  council.'  Hia  move- 
ments now  become  more  difficult  to  trace  than  ever,  but 
it  may  have  been  after  this  that  he  marched  on  Hereford 
and  Worcester.*  Our  next  glimpse  of  him  is  at  Whitsun- 
tide (May  26),  when  he  kept  the  festival  in  sorry  state  at 
the  Tower.*    It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  for  security 

■  (1110)  "  Facia  est  deapontatio  illorntD  aenM  Febrouio  la  tnonnuiiiia 
partibDB,  matre  regina  Auglurnm  prieieiite  "  (iL  723). 

*  "AccipienB  ihesauroB  epiwuipi  oomparavit  inde  CoQBUntiam  toromn 
Lodovici  regis  FraDoaram  ad  opna  Enatacbii  fllii  aui "  (p.  265).  It  ii  amnsiiig 
to  leam  from  bis  cbampioD  (the  author  of  tba  Oeflo  StrpAnni)  that  the  king 
apent  tbii  treasure  on  good  and  piona  works.  This  matrimoiiial  alliance  u 
deaervingof  careful  attention,  for  the  hot  that  Stephen  wna  prepared  to  Imj 
it  with  treaenre  which  he  Borelj'  needed  proves  iU  importance  in  hi«  ejea  ai 
a  prop  to  hii  no«  thieatencd  throne. 

•  AwtalB  of  Waverley  [Ann.  Mm.,  ii.  228),  where  it  is  italed  that,  at  thia 
ooimoil,  Stephen  gave  the  see  of  Salinbary  to  hia  chaaoellor,  Philip.  Accord- 
ing, however,  lo  the  Contiatintor  of  Florence,  he  did  thia  not  at  London,  bnt 
at  Winoheater  (see  p.  47,  nipm). 

■  See  tbe  Cuntinnator  of  Florence.  '   Will.  MalmM. 
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that  he  sought  the  shelter  of  its  walls.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  London 
were  his  best  friends  and  proved,  the  year  after,  the  ^mrtnal 
salvation  of  his  cause.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  he 
was  anxious  to  reassert  his  impaired  authority  and  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  Geoffrey's  outrage,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  ruinous  to  his  prestige.^ 

It  was,  as  I  read  it,  at  the  close  of  Whitsuntide,  that 
is,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  that  the  king  set  forth  for 
East  Anglia,  and,  attacking  Hugh  Bigod,  took  his  castle  of 
Bungay.* 

In  August  the  king  again  set  forth  to  attack  Hugh 
Bigod;'  and  either  to  this,  or  to  his  preceding  East 
Anglian  campaign,  we  may  safely  assign  his  charter, 
granted  at  Norwich,  to  the  Abbey  of  Beading.^  Now,  the 
first  witness  to  this  charter  is  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  him- 
self, who  is  not  styled  an  earl.  We  learn,  then,  that,  afl 
least  as  late  as  June,  1140,  Geoffrey  had  not  received  hisl 
earldom.  This  would  limit  the  date  of  his  creation  to] 
June — December,  1140,  or  virtually,  at  the  outside,  a  periocy 
of  six  months. 

Such,  then,  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  to  which  our 
inquiry  leads  us.    And  if  it  be  asked  why  Stephen  should\ 
confer  an  earldom  on  Geoffrey  at  this  particular  time, 
the  reply  is  at  hand  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  which  had 
now  become  sufficiently  critical  for  Geoffrey  to  begin  the  f 
game  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  play.    For  Stephen/ 


>  See  p.  81  as  to  the  alleged  riot  in  London  and  death  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  three  weeks  before. 

'  **  Ad  Penteoostem  ivit  rex  oum  ezerdtn  soo  Boper  Hagonem  Bigod  in 
Sudfolo"  Ann,  Wav.  (Ann,  Man,,  ii.  228> 

s  **  Item  in  Angosto  perrexit  tnper  earn  et  ooncordati  sunt,  sed  non  din 
dnraTit"  {iUi.). 

*  Printed  in  AreksBologiedl  Journal^  xx.  291.  Its  second  witness  is  Richard 
de  Luoi,  whom  I  have  not  elsewhere  found  attesting  before  Ohristmas,  1141. 
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ooold  not  with  prudence  refuse  bis  demand  for  an 
earldom.' 

The  first  corollary  of  thiB  condaBion  is  that  "the 
second  type"  of  Stephen's  great  seal  (which  is  thai 
appended  to  this  charter)  mast  have  been  already  in  use 
in  the  year  1140,  that  is  to  say,  before  his  fall  in  1141. 

Mr.  Birch,  who,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  recognized 
anthority  on  the  subject,  has  devoted  one  of  his  learned 
essays  on  the  Great  Seals  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  those 
of  Stephen.'  He  has  appended  to  it  photographs  of  the 
two  types  in  use  ander  this  sovereign,  and  has  given 
the  text  of  nineteen  original  sealed  charters,  which  he  has 
divided  into  two  classes  acoording  to  the  types  of  their 
seals.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  as  the  result 
of  this  clasBification  was  that  the  esist^nce  of  "two  dis- 
tinctly variant  types  "  is  proved  (all  traces  of  a  third,  if 
it  ever  eiisted,  being  now  lost),  one  of  which  represents  the 
earher,  and  the  other  the  later,  portion  of  the  reign."  To 
the  former  belong  nine,  and  to  the  latter  ten  of  the  charters 
which  he  quotes  in  his  paper.  The  only  point  on  which  a 
question  can  arise  is  the  date  at  which  the  earlier  was  re- 
placed by  the  later  type.    Mr.  Birch  is  of  opinion  that — 

"  the  CDUBiderotion  of  the  second  seal  tends  to  indioale  the  alteration 
of  the  tfpeanbeequant  to  hie  liberation  from  the  hands  of  tbe  Empreeg, 

>  ir,  SB  would  Beem,  Hngb  Bigod  appeaTS  fint  u  an  e«rt  at  tho  b«1t1e 
or  Lincoln,  vhen  he  fought  on  Stephea'a  lida,  it  may  well  be  that  tlie 
"  conocrdia  "  between  them  in  Angnat,  1140,  similarly  oompriied  the  oon- 
Deoaion  b;  the  king  of  oomital  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ii  a  note- 
worthy charter  {SaA.  Cait.,  43,  o.  13)  of  Stephen,  which  Beenu  to  belong  to 
the  winter  of  1140-1,  to  which  Hngh  Bigod  ia  witnesa,  not  aa  an  earl,  so 
that  his  creation  may  hare  taken  place  very  Bhortly  before  Stephen'*  fall. 
Aj  this  charter,  according  to  Mr.  Birch,  haa  the  tecond  type  of  Stephen's 
seel,  it  atrengthenB  the  view  advanced  in  the  text. 

*  travMuiion*  of  Om  Royal  Bocietj/  of  Literature,  toI.  xt..  New  Berief. 

'  Mr.  Biroh  point*  ont  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  earlier  type 
he*  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  great  seal  of  Henry  I.,  the  later  appioximatea 
to  that  adopted  nnder  Henry  II. 
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and  it  is  most  natanl  ta  soppoee  that  this  alteration  is  owing  to  tlie 
deertniction  or  loss  of  taia  seal  consequent  to  his  own  captnre  and 
incarceration  "  (p.  15). 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is  the  most  natural 
Boggestion ;  but  if,  as  I  contend,  the  very  first  two  of  the 
charters  adduced  by  Mr.  Birch  as  specimens  of  the  later 
type  are  previous  to  "  his  capture  and  incarceration,"  it 
follows  that  bis  later  great  seal  mnst  have  been  adopted 
before  that  event.  One  of  these  charters  is  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter ;  the  other  is  pre- 
served among  the  records  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.' 
At  the  date  when  the  latter  was  granted,  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
which  he  had  seized  on  the  arrest  of  the  bishops  in 
Jnne,  11S9.  As  Alexander  had  regained  possesBion  of 
his  see  by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  this  charter 
most  have  passed  before  Stephen's  captnre,  and  most 
probably  passed  a  year  or  more  before.  We  have  then 
to  account  for  the  adoption  by  Stephen  of  a  new  great 
seal,  certainly  before  1141,  and  possibly  as  early  as  1139. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  event  may  be  connected  with  the 
arrest  of  the  chanceUor  and  his  mighty  kinsmen  in  June, 
11S9,  and  that  the  seal  may  have  been  made  away  with  in 
his  and  their  interest,  as  on  the  flight  of  James  II.,  in  order 
to  increase  the  confusion  consequent  on  that  arrest?' 

And  now  we  come  to  Geoffrey's  charter  itself : — 

"S.  Bex  Ang[Iorum]  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abba- 
tibns  Gomitibns  Justiciis  Baronibus  Vicecomitibus  et 
Omnibus  Ministria  et  fidelibns  euis  francis  et  Anglis 
totiuB  Angliffl  salutem.     Sciatis  me  fecisse  Comitem  de 

■  Jloyol  Cltart^n,  TSo.  IS.    See  mj  Aneifnt  Qutrten,  p.  !f9. 

*  Dr.  Stobb*  obMirei  that  the  coDieqneDoe  of  the  anest  was  thai  "  tbo 
whole  admlnUtntioii  of  the  conntrj  oeued  to  work  "  (Conit.  Bid.,  i.  S26}. 

*  OottoD  Cbaiin,  TiL  1.    8ea  Frontitpieoe. 
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Oaii&[ido]  de  MagnsoUU  de  Comitata  E88ex[e]  heredi- 
tarie.  Quare  aolo  et  concede  et  firmiter  precipio  qnod 
ipse  et  heredes  sal  post  earn  hereditario  jore  teneant  de 
me  et  de  beredibaB  meis  bene  et  in  pace  et  libera  et  qniete 
et  honorifiee  sicnt  alii  Comites  mei  de  terr&  mea  melios  vel 
liberinB  vel  honorificentins  tenent  Comitatos  saos  onde 
Comites  snnt  cam  omnibas  dignitatiboB  et  Ubertatibns  et 
oonsuetudiniboB  cam  qoiboB  alii  Comites  mei  prefati 
digniuB  vel  liberias  tenent. 

"  T[e8tibu8]  Will[elm]o  de  Iprfi  et  Henr[ico]  de  EBsei& ' 
et  Joh[ann>  fil[io]  Rob[erti]  fil[ii]  Walt[eri]"et  Rob[erto] 
de  Nouo  burgo'  et  Mainfen[ino]  Briton*  et  Targ[e8io]  de 
Abriiic[iB] "  et  WiU[e!m]o  de  S[an]c[t]o  Claro*  et  Wil- 

'  Thia  ia  the  well-known  Henry  de  Efni  (lee  Appendix  U),  md  of 
Robert  (Bot.  Pip,  31  Hen,  I.),  and  gnutdaon  of  Bwegen  of  Bnex  (Doaee- 
ds;).  He  witnseoed  acTeral  of  Stephen'e  cluuten,  probeblT  later  in  tbe  reign, 
but  waa  alao  a  witneu  to  tbe  Empreaa'a  chartert  to  tbe  Baria  of  Oiford  and 
of  Enei  (cMa  pod). 

*  A  John,  ion  of  Ttobert  fltz  Walter  (sheriff  of  Bast  Anglia,  iMap. 
Hen.  I.),  ocoun  in  Ranuey  Cartulary,  1.  119. 

'  Bobcrt  de  Nenfbourg,  said  to  haye  been  a  yonnger  «od  of  Heory,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  oooura  in  oonneotion  with  Warwickshire  in  1130  (Bat.  Pfp.,  31 
Hen.  I.).  Hr.  Tealman  ebaraeteriatloally  advanoea  "  the  ide*  that  Bobert  de 
Arundel  and  B^ibeit  de  NoToburgo  were  Identiaal."  He  was  afterwards 
JosUoiary  of  Normand;  (Ord.  Fit.),  haying  tided  with  Oeofl^j  of  Anjon 
(But.  Beaee.  Sorm.).  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe-Bolls  of  %  and  4  Henr; 
II.  According  to  Dugdale,  he  died  (on  the  autboritj  of  the  OiTO»,UtM  Sor- 
mannije),  in  Angnat,  1!08>  a  date  followed  bj  Mr.  Yeatman.  Hr.  Ejton, 
liDweTer  (Cmirl  and  JtiiMrary,  p.  47),  on  the  same  authority  (with  a  referenoe 
alao  to  Qerraar,  which  I  cannot  verify)  makea  him  die  in  August,  1159.  The 
true  date  aeema  to  hsTe  been  Aaguat  30,  1159,  when  be  died  at  Bee  (Boberl 
de  Torigni). 

'  TIjc  MaenGninaa  Brito(Hr.  Binh  reads  "Usmaen"),  who,  in  tite 
Pipe  Boll  of  1130  (p.  100),  was  late  sheriff  ofBaoks.  and  Beds.  Probably 
fat)Ler  of  Hamo  flUus  Ueintalini,  the  Bncka.  barun  of  1166  (Oirtn).  Bee 
alao  p.  201,  n.  2. 

'  TurRis  d'Avranohea  appears  in  the  Pipe- Roll  of  31  Hen.  I.  as  haviog 
married  the  widow  of  Hugh  "  de  AlbertiTilli."  We  ahall  find  bin)  witneaa- 
ing  Stephen's  aeoond  cliartor  to  the  earl  (Christmas,  Itll). 

'  William  de  Bt.  Clare  oooura  in  Dorset  and  HantlDgdonshire  in  1130 
(Alt,  Pip,,  81  Hen,  L).  He  wa*,  I  preaume,  of  the  aams  family  aa  Hamon 
de  SL  Clare,  eiulo*  nf  Oolehester  in  1180  liiM.),  who  wai  among  the  wit- 
neaaea  (o  Stophen'i  Chartei  of  Liberties  (Oxford)  in  1 186. 
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l[elmJo  de  Dammart[m]  *  et  Ric[ardo]  fil[io]  Ursi  ^  et  Wil- 
l[elm]o  de  Auco  ®  et  Bic[ardo]  fil[io]  08b[erti]  ^  et  Badulfo 
de  Wiret*^  («tc)  et  Eglm[o]  «  et  Will[elm]o  filpo]  Alur[edi]  '^ 
et  Will[elmo]  filio  Emald[i].®    Apud  Westmonasterium." 

Taking  this,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  as  our  earliest  charter  I 
of  creation  extant  or  even  known,  the  chief  point  to  attract  I 
onr  notice  is  its  intensely  hereditary  character.     Geoffrey  f 
receives    the    earldom   *' hereditarie,"    for    himself    "etj 
heredes  sni  post  earn  hereditario  jure."     The  terms  in 
which  the  grant  is  made   are  of  tantalizing  vagueness ; 
and,  compared  with  the  charters  by  which  it  was  followed, 
this  is  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  for  the  total  omission 
of  those  accompanying  concessions  which  the  statements/ 
of  our  historians  would  lead  us  to  expect  without  fail.° 

*  Odo  de  Dammortin  states  in  his  Carta  (1166)  that  he  held  one  fee  (in 
Norfolk)  of  the  king,  of  which  he  had  cnf  joffod,  ientp.  Hon.  I.,  his  brother, 
William  de  Dammartin. 

*  Richard  fitz  Urse  is  of  special  interest  as  the  father  (see  Uber  Niger)  of 
Reginald  fitz  Ursc,  one  of  Becket's  mordcrers.  He  occurs  repeatedly  in  tl  e 
Pipe-RoU  of  31  Hen.  I.  After  this  charter  he  reappean  at  the  battle  of 
Lincoln  (Feb.  2, 1141) : — **  Gapitur  etiam  Ricardus  filius  Urui,  qni  in  ictibus 
dandis  recipiendisque  clams  et  gloriosns  oompnruit"  {Hen,  Hunt^  p.  274). 
For  his  marriage  to  Sybil,  daughter  of  Baldwin  de  Boilers  by  Sybil  de  Falaise 
(nep^ta  of  Henry  I.),  see  Eytoii's  Shropshire^  xL  127,  and  Oenealogitt,  N.S.,  iii. 
195.  One  would  welcome  information  on  his  connection,  if  any,  with  the 
terrible  sheriff,  Urse  d'Abetot,  and  his  impetuous  son ;  but  I  know  of  none. 

'  WiUiam  de  £u  appears  as  a  tenant  of  four  knights'  fees  de  veteri  feoffa' 
menio  under  MandevUle  in  the  Uber  Niger. 

*  Richard  fitz  Osbert  similarly  figures  (JAber  Niger)  as  a  tenant  of  four 
knights'  fees  de  veteri  feoffamento.  He  also  held  a  knight's  foe  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  Oambridgeshire.  An  Osbert  fitz  Richard,  probably  his  son,  attestis 
a  charter  of  Geoffrey's  son.  Earl  William,  to  Walden  Abbey. 

*  A  Ralph  de  Woroeiter  occurs  in  the  Cartm  and  elsewhere  under  Henry  II. 
'  **  Eglino,"  an  unusual  name,  probably  represents  **  Egelino  de  Furnfs," 

who  attests  a  charter  of  Stephen  at  Eye  (FormtUarium  Anglioanum,  p.  154). 

'  William  fitz  Alfred  held  one  fee  of  Biandeville  de  novo  feoffamento. 
He  also  attests  the  earl's  foundation  charter  of  Waldeu  Abbey  {Hon,  Ang., 
lY.  149).    A  William  fitz  Alfred  occurs,  also,  in  the  Pipe-Roll  of  31  Hen.  I. 

'  William  fitz  Emald  similarly  held  one  knight's  fee  de  novo  feoffamento. 
He  also  attests  the  above  foundation  charter  just  after  William  fitz  Alfred. 

*  See  Appendix  D,  on  **  Fiscal  Earls." 
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We  moat  now  pass  from  the  grant  of  Uus  charier  to 
the  great  da;  of  Lincolo  (February  2,  1141),  where  the  for- 
tunes of  England  and  her  king  vere  changed  "in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye "  by  tfa$_]^d^iarge  of  "  the  Dis- 
inherited," as  they  rode  fo^ifleath  o^~TiddTy.*  ^  ^ 


>  "Aria  extuBTedatoniin,  qwB  pcaibttt,  potcBMir  JuSa  regakn  . 
to  irnpetn,  quod  liaUm,  qiwai  inkta  oevli,  diaapaU  eat. 


(    55     ) 


CHAPTER  in, 

TBIUMPH   OF   THE  EMPRESS. 

At  the  time  of  this  sadden  and  decisive  triamph,  the 
Empress  had  been  in  England  some  sixteen  months.  With 
the  Earl  of  Qloucester,  she  had  landed  at  Arandel/  on 
September  80, 1189,*  and  while  her  brother,  escorted  by 
a  few  knights,  made  bis  way  to  his  stronghold  at  Bristol, 
bad  herself,  attended  by  her  Angevin  suite,  sought  shelter 
with  her  step-mother,  the  late  queen,  in  the  famous  castle 
of  Arundel.  Stephen  had  promptly  appeared  before  its 
walls,  but,  either  deeming  the  fortress  impregnable  or 
being  misled  by  treacherous  counsel,®  had  not  only  raised 
his  blockade  of  the  castle,  but  had  allowed  the  Empress  to 
set  out  for  Bristol,  and  had  given  her  for  escort  his  brother 
the  legate,  and  his  trusted  supporter  the  Count  of  Meulan.^ 
From  the  legate  her  brother  had  received  her  at  a  spot 
appointed  beforehand,  and  had  then  returned  with  her  to 
Bristol.  Here  she  was  promptly  visited  by  the  constable, 
Miles  of  Qloucester,  who  at  once  acknowledged  her  claims 
as  "  the  rightful  heir  "  of  England.^  Escorted  by  him,  she 
removed  to  Qloucester,  of  which  he  was  hereditary  cas- 

>  Wm.  Malnu,,  p.  724 ;  Geiia  l^hani,  p.  56. 

'  WUL  Malms.,  p.  724.    See  Appendix  E. 

'  Such  are  the  alternatiTes  presented  by  Henry  of  Hantingdon  (p.  266). 
The  treaoherons  counsel  alluded  to  was  that  of  his  brother  the  legate  (Oe$ta 
Stephaniy  p.  57).  Aooording  to  John  of  Hexham  {Sifm,  Dun,  ii.  302),  Stephen 
acted  «« ex  indiscietii  animi  simpliotate." 

*  TTO/.  Jfa/»M.,  p.  725. 

*  See  Appendix  F :  **  The  Defection  of  Miles  of  Qloucester." 
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k'llan,  and  xf-j'jiw'iA  the  -ubrn:.=  -::'n  of  that  city,  ati'l  of 
all  tho  country  roun-i  aUya:.'^  Tho  statements  of  the 
chroniclers  can  here  be  checked,  and  are  happily  confirmed 
and  amplified  by  a  charter  of  the  Empress,  apparently 
unknown,  but  of  great  historical  interest.  The  following 
abstract  is  given  in  a  transcript  taken  from  the  lost  volume 
of  the  Great  Coucher  of  the  duchy  * : — 

''Carta  Matilde  Imperatricis  in  qua  dicit,  qnod'  qnando  in 
AnglJam  venit  post  mortem  H.  patris  gni  *  Milo  de  GloeoeBtii  qnam 
citins  potnit  venit  ad  se  '  apnd  Bristolliam  et  lecepit  me  nt  dovninam  \ 

et  sicnt  illam  qnam  jnstnm  hasredem  regm  Angliae  reoognoYit,  et 
inde  me  necnm  ad  Gloeoestram  addnxH  et  ibi  homaghun  snnm  mihi 
fecit  ligie  contra  omnes  homines.  Et  volo  vos  scire  qnod  tnne  qnando 
homaginm  en  am  apnd  Gloeoestram  reoepit,  dedi  ei  pro  senricio  sno  in 
feodo  et  hereditatc  sibi  et  heredibns  snis  castellnm  de  Sancto  Bria- 
yelCli)  et  totam  forestam  de  Dene/' '  ete^  etc 

It  was  at  Gloucester  that  she  received  the  news  of  her 
brother's  victory  at  Lincoln  (February  2,  1141)9  and  it  was 
there  that  he  joined  her,  with  his  royal  captive,  on  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  (February  9).^  It  was  at  once  decided 
that  the  king  should  be  despatched  to  Bristol  Castle,^  and 
that  he  should  be  there  kept  a  prisoner  for  life.' 

In  the  utter  paralysis  of  government  consequent  on  the 
king's  capture,  there  was  not  a  day  to  be  lost  on  the  part 
of  the  Empress  and  her  friends.    The  Empress  herself  was 

*  Wilt  MalvM.,  p.  725;  Ckmt.  Flor.,  p.  118.  Here  the  Ck)iitmuator'8  chro- 
nology ie  irreconcilable  with  that  of  onr  other  aathorities.  He  states  that  the 
Empresfl  remored  to  Gloucester  on  Octoher  15,  after  a  stay  of  two  months 
at  Drivtol.  This  is,  of  course,  consistent,  it  should  he  noticed,  with  the 
dnto  (August  1)  assigned  hy  him  for  her  landing. 

*  The  text  is  taken  f^om  the  transcript  in  Lansdowne  MS.  229,  fol.  128, 
collated  with  Dugdale's  transcript  in  his  M8S.  at  the  Bodleian  Library 
(L.  21).  It  will  he  seen  that  Dugdale  transcribed  verbatimf  while  the 
other  timntoript  hegins  in  tuurroHo  obliqua^ 

■  •»  BoUlii  quod  ••  (D.).  «  «  Mei "  (D.).  *  "  Me "  (D.). 

*  These  were  specially  excepted  from  the  grants  of  royal  demesne  niade 
by  Honry  II.  to  his  son,  the  second  earl. 

f  Coni,  Fhr.,  p.  129  ;  WUl  Ifalms.,  p.  742 :  Oe$ta,  p.  72. 

*  JMd,  I  John  Hex,f  p.  808 ;  Hen.  Hunt.,  p.  275.  •   Oesta,  p.  72. 
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intoxicated  with  joy,  and  eager  for  the  fruits  of  victory.^ 
Within  a  fortnight  of  the  battle,  she  set  out  from 
Gloucester,  on  what  may  be  termed  her  first  progress.^ 
Her  destination  was,  of  course,  Winchester,  the  spot  to 
which  her  eyes  would  at  once  be  turned.  She  halted, 
however,  for  a  while  at  Cirencester,'  to  allow  time  for 
completing  the  negotiations  with  the  legate.^  It  was 
finally  agreed  that,  advancing  to  Winchester,  she  should 
meet  him  in  an  open  space,  without  the  walls,  for  a  con- 
ference. This  spot  a  charter  of  the  Empress  enables  us 
apparently  to  identify  with  Wherwell.*  Hither,  on  Sunday, 
the  2nd  of  March,  a  wet  and  gloomy  day,^  the  clergy  and 
people,  headed  by  the  legate,  with  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
the  religious  houses,  and  such  magnates  of  the  realm  as 
were  present,  streamed  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  her.*^ 

/  The  compact  ("  pactum  ")  which  followed  was  strictly 
on  the  lines  of  that  by  means  of  which  Stephen  had 
secured  the  throne.  The  Empress,  on  her  part,  swore  that 
if  the  legate  would  accept  her  as  ''  domina,"  he  should 
henceforth  have  his  way  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters^  And  j 
her  leading  followers  swore  that  this  oath  should  oe  kept.| 
Thereupon  the  legate  agreed  to  receive  her  as  *'  Lady  of 

*  ^  Ob  iUiojinodi  eyentum  vehementer  ezhiliiata,  utpote  regnum  sibi  jnra- 
tum,  sicot  sibi  videbator,  jam  adepta  "  (CSimi.  FZor.,  p.  130). 

«  Omi.  Flar.,  130. 

*  **  Simul  et  ejnadem  oiritatis  sameiis  dominium  *'  (ibid,), 

*  **Ut  iptam  tanquam  tegu  Henrioi  filiam  et  cui  omnia  AngUa  et 
Normannia  jurata  esset,  incanotanter  in  ecclesiam  et  regnom  reoiperet" 
(WHL  Jfo/fiM.,  p.  743).  Gompaie  the  writer's  description  of  the  oath 
(1127)  that  the  magnatei  **  imperatricem  ineuHctanier  et  sine  nU&  letraotione 
dominam  snsciperent "  (p.  690). 

*  Jowm.  B,  A.  A.^  xxzi.  389.  Mr.  Hewlett  asserts  that  the  evidence  of 
William  of  Malmesburj  as  to  the  date  (2nd  and  3rd  of  March)  **  is  refnte<l  *' 
by  this  charter,  which  places  them  a  fortnight  earlier  (Introduction  to 
OeUa  SUphanif  p.  xxiL).  But  I  do  not  think  the  evidenoe  of  the  charter  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  oyerthrow  the  accepted  date. 

*  "  Pluvioflo  et  nebuloio  die  "  (  Will  Malm$.,  p.  743). 
'  Cont.  Fhr„  p.  130 ;  Will  Malms.,  p.  743. 
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England,"  and  promised  her  the  allegiance  of  himself  and 
of  bis  foUovers  bo  long  aa  she  should  keep  her  oath.  The 
whole  agreement  is  most  important,  and,  as  snob,  sbonld 
be  carefally  etndied.' 

On  the  morrow  (March  8)  the  Empress  entered  Win- 
chester, and  was  received  in  state  in  the  cathedral,  the 
legate  supporting  her  on  the  right,  and  Bernard  of  St. 
David's  on  the  left.' 

Now,  it  is  most  important  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  really  took  place  upon  this  occasion. 

The  main  points  to  keep  before  us  are — (1)  that  there 
are  two  distinct  episodes,  that  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  of  March, 
and  that  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  April,  fire  weeks  inter- 
vening between  them,  during  which  the  Empress  left  Win- 
chester to  make  her  second  progress;  (2)  that  the  first 
episode  was  that  of  her  receptwn  at  Winchester,  the  second 
(also  at  Winchester)  that  of  her  dection. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  sorprising  that  our  historians  are 
here  in  woefnl  confusion.  Dr.  Stubhs  alone  ts,  as  usual, 
right.  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  constitutional 
historian,  he  is  only  concerned  with  the  election  of  the 

'  "  JnraTil  et  sffldarit  impeiBtrii  episoopo,  quod  omnia  mftjon  negoUit 
in  Anglio,  precipneque  donationei  epiBcopatnnm  et  abbatinrain,  ejm  Dalnm 
EpeclareDt,  b1  oam  ipte  in  Banota  eooleiia  in  dmninun  recipera^  et  perpetium 
ei  fidelitateoi  teneiet.  Idem  jaravemnt  cnm  ea,  et  affidaTerant  pro  e», 
RobeiiuB  <n(cr  ejua  cnmea  de  GloeoMtrfc,  et  Briantu  fllin*  oomitiB  marebio 
de  Waling^eford  et  Mllo  de  Gloeceatrft,  poatea  Mmea  de  Herefbtd,  et  aoDnalli 
alii.  Nee  dnbltuvit  episcopn*  imperatricem  in  dominam  Anglis  reoipere  et 
ei  onm  qaibtudam  anis  affidare,  quod,  qnamdin  ipaa  paotam  non  infrlngeret, 
ipw  qnoqno  fidem  ei  aattodlret"  (H'lU.  UaXm».,  743,  744).  The  parallel 
afforded  by  the  oaatouB  of  Bi^ire,  ai  reoorded  (it  is  alleged)  in  1097,  la  to 
■triking  as  to  nuerre  being  qnoted  here.  Bpeakiug  of  the  reoeption  of  a 
Dew  lord,  tbe^  provide  that  "anteqnam  halMtatornm  terne  fidejuBaores 
ROcipiat,  fide  ina  secnroB  eoa  faciat  ne  extra  counetudinea  patrias  v^  ess  In 
quibns  eoa  {nTenerit  aliqnod  edncat ;  boo  anlcm  aacrametiUi  et  flde  qnataor 
noblHnm  terns  Eaaiat  oonfinDari." 

■  "  Craatino,  qnod  fait  qninto  nonaa  Hartii,  boDoriBca  faota  proceatione 
rccepta  e«t  in  ecoleaia  epiacopatua  Wiatooin,"  etc.,  ebi.  ifiAA.). 
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Empress,  and  to  this  he  a43signs  its  correct  date.^  In  his 
useful  and  excellent  English  History,  Mr.  Bright,  on  the 
contrary,  ignores  the  interval,  and  places  the  second 
episode  ''  a  few  days  after  "  the  first.^  Professor  Pearson, 
whose  work  is  that  which  is  generally  used  for  this  period, 
omits  altogether  the  earlier  episode.^  Mr.  Birch,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  historical  introduction  to  his  valuable 
fasciculus  of  the  charters  of  the  Empress,  ignores  altogether 
the  later  episode,  though  he  goes  into  this  question  with 
special  care.  Indeed,  he  does  more  than  this;  for  he 
transfers  the  election  itself  from  the  later  to  the  earlier 
occasion,  and  assigns  to  the  episode  of  March  2  and  8  the 
events  of  April  7  and  8.  This  cardinal  error  vitiates  his 
elaborate  argument,^  and,  indeed,  makes  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Mr.  Freeman,  though,  of  course,  in  a  less 
degree,  seems  inclined  to  err  in  the  same  direction,  when 
he  assigns  to  the  earlier  of  the  two  episodes  that  import- 
ance which  belongs  to  the  later.^ 

Bightly  to  apprehend  the  bearing  of  this  episode,  we) 
must  glance  back  at  the  preceding  reigns.  Dr.  Stubbs,| 
writing  of  Stephen's  accession,  observes  that  **  the  example] 
which  Henry  had  set  in  his  seizure  and  retention  of  tin 
crown  was  followed  in  every  point  by  his  successor^" 
But  on  at  least  one  main  point  the  precedent  was  older 
than  this.  The  Conqueror,  in  1066,  and  his  heir,  in  1087, 
had  both  deemed  it  their  first  necessity  to  obtain  posses- 

*  Qmd.  Hi$t^  i.  326  {noU);  Early  PlantageneU,  22. 

*  Englith  Hittoryfor  the  Ute  of  PMic  Schools,  i.  83.  The  mistake  may 
have  ariflen  from  a  eonfoaioii  with  the  deptrture  of  the  Emprees  from  Win- 
cliester  a  few  days  (**  paucis  post  diebaa  *')  after  her  reception. 

*  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  478. 

*  Joum.  BriL  Arch.  Ass.,  xxxi.  377-380. 

*  Norm.  Conq.,  ▼.  303.  At  the  aame  time  it  id  right  to  add  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  aoenracy,  but  merely  of  treatment.  In  the  marginal  notes 
the  two  episodes  are  respectively  assigned  to  their  oorrect  dated. 

*  ConsL  Hist.,  i.  818. 
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Bion  of  WincheBter.  Wmchestet  first,  and  then  London, 
was  a  rule  that  tiias  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  foor  sncoes- 
/sive  precedents.  To  secare  Winchester  with  alt  that  it 
contained,  and  with  all  the  prestige  that  its  posseBsion 
Iwonld  confer,  yr&a  now,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Empresa 
iTluB  object  she  attained  by  the  pactum  of  the  2nd  of  March, 
and  with  it,  as  we  have  Been,  the  conditional  allogianoe  of 
uie  princely  bishop  of  the  Bee. 

'  How,  Henry  of  Blois  wae  a  great  man.  As  papal 
legate,  aB  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  as  brother  to  the 
captive  king,  he  posseBBed  an  inflnence,  in  his  triple 
capacity,  which,  at  this  eventfnl  criBis,  was  probably 
unrivalled  in  the  land.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  he 
conld  not  do — he  could  not  presnme,  of  hie  own  antbority, 
to  depose  or  to  nominate  an  Engtisb  sovereign.  Indeed 
the  very  fact  of  the  sabBequent  election  (April  8)  and  of 
his  claim,  audacious  as  it  was,  that  that  election  should 
be  the  work  of  the  clergy,  proves  that  he  bad  no  thought 
of  the  even  more  audacious  presumption  to  nominate  the 
sovereign  himself.  This,  then,  is  fatal  to  Ur.  Birch's  con- 
tention that  the  Empress  was,  on  this  occasion  (March  3), 
elected  "domina  Anglife."  Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
based  on  a  confusion  of  the  two  episodes.  The  legate,  as  Mr. 
Birch  truly  says,  "  consented  to  recognize  {sic)  the  Empress 
as  Domina  Anglis),  or  Lady,  that  is,  Supreme  Governor  of 
England,"  but,  obvionsly,  he  could  only  do  so  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  of  his  followers.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare his  action  with  that  of  Miles  of  Gloucester  in  1189, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  words  of  the  Empress — 

"  Btetpit  me  Dt  dominam  et  sicut  illam  qnam  jnatum  bfeiedem 
rcgni  Anglin  rteognovil  .  .  .  et  ibi  homaginm  annm  mihi  fecit  ligie 
contra  omnes  homines." ' 

'  Comparo  alto,  eTen  further  book,  the  ootion,  in  Normandy,  of  Oingan 
AlgBnil  in  December,  1180,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  BmprMi, "  [eMii] 
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Notice  here  the  identity  of  expression — the  "  reception  " 
of  the  Empress  and  the  ^'  recognition  "  of  her  claims.  I 
have  termed  the  earlier  episode  the  '^  reception/'  and  the 
later  the  '^  election  "  of  the  Empress.  In  these  terms  is 
precisely  expressed  the  distinction  between  the  two  events. 
Take  for  instances  the  very  passages  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Birch  himself : — 

"  The  exact  words  employed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  are '  Neo 
dnbitayit  Epiacopus  Imperatricem  in  Dominam  Angliao  recipere' 
(sic).  In  another  place  the  same  Henry  de  filois  declares  of  her, '  In 
AugliflB  Normannifloqae  Dominam  eligimns'  (stc).  This  regular 
election  of  Mathildis  to  the  dignity  and  office  of  Domina  Anglim  took 
place  on  Sunday,  March  %  aj>.  1141  **  (p.  878). 

Now  we  know,  from  William  of  Malmesbury  himself,  that 
''  the  regular  election  in  question  '*  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  April,  and  that  the  second  of  the  passages  quoted  above 
refers  to  this  later  episode,^  while  the  other  refers  to  the 
earlier.'  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  two  words  (recipere 
and  eligimus)  which  he  respectively  applies  to  the  "recep- 
tion "  and  the  *'  election."  The  description  of  this  "  recep- 
tion "  by  William  of  Malmesbury  ®  completely  tallies  with 
that  which  is  given  by  the  Empress  herself  in  a  charter.^  It 
should  further  be  compared  with  the  account  by  the  author 
of  the  Oesta  Stephani,  of  the  similar  reception  accorded  to 
Stephen  in  1136.^ 

But  though  the  legate  could  open  to  the  Empress  the 
cathedral  and  the  cathedral  city,  he  had  no  power  over 

ut  natoralem  dominam  ensoepit,  eique  .  .  .  oppida  quibua  ut  yiceoomes, 
jubente  rege  preerat,  snbegit "  (Ord.  Vit.,  y.  56). 

>  WHl  M(dm$.,  p.  747.  •  Ihid.,  p.  748. 

*  **  Honorifioa  facta  procesaione  reeepta  e$l  Id  ecolt'sia  "  (p.  744). 

*  **  Idem  prelatus  et  cires  Wintonie  honorifice  in  ecclesia  et  urbe  Win- 
tonie  me  reoeperwui  "  {Jown,  Brit,  Areh.  Au,,  zxzi.  878) 

'  **PnBral  Wintonie  .  .  .  cum  digDioribns  Wintonie  oivibuB  obviua  ei 
adyoDit,  habitoqoe  in  commnni  breyi  oolloqnio,  in  civitatem,  Becundam  don- 
tazat  regni  sedem,  honorifice  iudoxit "  (p.  5).  Note  that  in  each  case  the 
"  coUoqaiam"  preceded  the  entry. 
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the  royal  caBtie.  This  we  sav  in  the  case  of  Stephen, 
when  his  efforte  to  secare  the  constable's  adherence  vere 
,'&mtlesB  till  the  king  himself  arrived.  Probably  the 
ioonatable,  at  this  criaiB,  was  the  same  William  de  Pont  de 
TAxohe,  but,  whoever  he  was,  he  surrendered  to  the 
WlmpresB  the  castle  and  all  that  it  contained.  In  one 
/respect,  indeed,  she  was  doomed  to  be  bitterly  disappointed, 
/for  the  royal  tTeasory,  which  her  adveatoroos  rival  had 
fonnd  filled  to  overflowing,  was  by  this  time  all  hot  empty. 
yOne  treasm-e, however, she  secared;  the  object  of  her  desires, 
[  the  royal  crown,  was  placed  in  her  triumphant  bands.' 

To  the  one  historian  who  has  dealt  with  this  incident 
it  has  proved  a  stombling-block  indeed.  Ur.  Freeman 
thtis  boldly  attacks  the  problem  : — 

"  WOliam  of  Molmubor;  {UUt.  Nov.,  iii.  42)  Beems  dietinctlr  to 
exclude  »  ooronation ;  he  merel;  says,  '  HonoriSca  bctft  proceesioiie, 
lecepta  est  in  eccleds  epiecopattiB  Wintoniie.'  We  must,  therefore, 
see  only  rhetoric  when  the  Continnator  eaye,  '  Datar  ejos  dominia 
corona  Anglira,'  and  when  the  author  of  the  Oetia  (75)  Bpeaka  of 
'  regieqne  castello,  et  regni  coronft,  qnam  semper  ardentiBsime 
affectarat,  ...  in  deliberationem  soam  contraditis,'  and  adds  that 
Henry  'dominam  et  rtginam  acclamare  pnecepit'  The  Waverley 
Annalist,  1141,  ventnies  to  say, '  Corona  r^ni  eat  ei  tradita.' "  * 

/^'Only  rhetoric."  Ah,  how  easily  coald  history  be 
written,  if  one  conld  thus  dispose  of  inconvenient  evi- 
/dence !  So  far  from  being  "  rhetoric,"  it  is  precisely 
/because  these  statements  are  so  strictly  matter-of-fact 
that  the  writer  failed  to  grasp  their  meaning.  Had  he 
bnown,  or  remembered,  that  the  royal  crown  was  pre- 
served in  the  royal  treasury,  the  passage  by  which  he  is 
80  sorely  puzzled  would  have  proved  simplicity  itself.* 

'  "Begisqoeoaitello.et  regni  ixrroBft,qnBiD  lemper Mtleiitinim^ aSMftrat 
theMuriwiDe  qnoi  licet  perpanco*  tqz  ibi  Teliquent,  Id  delibentfooem  mun 
mntnulitli "  iOata,  75> 

*  Nona.  Cbngi>erf,T.  304  {yuOe). 

*  As  an  hutaooe  of  the  erown  being  kepi  at  Winohester,  take  the  entry  in 
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Here  again,  light  is  thrown  on  these  events  and  on  the 
action  of  the  Empress  by  the  precedent  in  the  case  of  her 
father  (1100),  who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  hastened 
to  Winchester  Castle  (^'ubi  regalis  thesaurus  contine- 
batur  ")>  which  was  formally  handed  over  to  him  with  all 
that  it  contained  ("arz  cum  regalibus  gazis  jQlio  regis 
Henrico  reddita  est  ").^ 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  passage  from  the  Ge%ia^ 
to  which  Mr.  Birch  so  confidently  appeals,  and  which  is 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Freeman  as  "rhetoric."  The  passage 
runs: — 

"In  pnblica  se  civitatis  et  fori  audientia  dominam  et  reginam 
acclamare  pnecepit." ' 

By  a  strange  coincidence  it  has  been  misconstrued  by 
both  writers  independently.  Mr.  Freeman,  as  we  saw, 
takes  '^  praBcepit "  as  referring  to  Henry  himself,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Birch.®  Though  the  sentence  as  a  whole  may 
be  obscure,  yet  the  passage  quoted  is  quite  clear.  The 
words  are  "praecepit  ««,"  not  "praecepit  illam."  Thus 
the  proclamation,  if  made,  was  the  doing  of  the  Empress 
and  not  of  the  legate.  Had  the  legate  been  indeed 
responsible,  his  conduct  would  have  been  utterly  inconsis- 
tent.   But  as  it  is,  the  difficulty  vanishes.^ 

To  the  double  style,  '^  domina  et  regina,"  I  have  made 

the  Pipe-BoU  of  4  Hen.  11. :  '*  In  oonducendis  ooronisBegiB  ad  Wireoeetre  de 
Wintonii,"  the  orowna  being  taken  ont  to  be  worn  at  Worcester,  Easter,  1158. 
Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Freeman  himself  allndes,  in  its  place,  to  a  similar  taking 
ont  of  the  crown,  from  the  treasury  at  Winchester,  to  be  worn  at  York, 
Christmas,  1069.  The  words  of  Ordericns,  as  quoted  by  him,  are :  **  GuilM- 
mns  ex  ciTitate  Guentft  jobet  adferrl  coronam,  aliaqne  omamenta  regalia  et 
Tasa**  (cf.  Dialogw,  L  14). 

>  OrdaicuB  VUalU,         *  (htia,  75;  Joum,  Brit  Arch.  Au.,  xxxi.  378. 
'  **  He  (ne)  ordered  that  she  should  be  proclaimed  lady  and  queen." 
*  The  Oetia  itself  is,  on  this  point,  oonclusiTe,  for  it  distinctly  states  that 
the  Empress  "solito  seTerius,  soHto  et  anogantius  procedere  et  loqui,  ei 
cuncta  ccBpit  peragere,  adeo  ut  in  ipso  mox  domini  sui  capite  reginam  se 
totius  Ang^ia  feoerit,  el  gloriaia  fuerU  appeOari" 
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reference  above.  My  object  nov  is  to  examine  this 
aBBnmption  of  the  style  "regina"  b;  tbe  Empreas.  It 
might  perhaps  be  arged  that  the  author  of  the  Oeata  camiot 
here  be  implicitly  relied  on.  His  narrative,  however,  is 
vigotoas  and  consistent;  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  Empress ;  and  so  for  as  the  assump- 
tion of  this  style  is  concerned,  it  is  strikingly  confirmed 
by  that  Oxford  charter,  to  which  we  are  now  coming. 
lAiter  her  election  (April  8),  the  Empress  might  claim,  as 
fqneen  elect,  the  royal  title,  bat  if  that  were  excasable, 
which  is  grsntiag  mnch,  its  assamption  before  her  election 
Jcoold  admit  of  no  defence.  Yet,  headstrong  and  im- 
Ipetnons,  and  thirsting  for  the  throne,  she  would  doubtless 
/  urge  that  her  rival's  fall  rendered  her  at  once  de  facto 
I  queen.  But  this  was  as  yet  by  no  means  certain. 
Stephen's  brother,  as  we  know,  was  talked  of,  and  the 
great  nobles  held  aloof.  The  Coniinnator,  indeed,  asserts 
that  at  Winchester  (March)  were  "  prtesules  peue  totios 
Angliffi,  barones  multi,  principes  plurimi "  (p.  ISO),  but 
William,  whose  authority  is  here  supreme,  does  not,  though 
writing  as  a  partisan  of  tbe  Empress,  make  any  allosion  to 
their  presence.^  Moreover,  the  primate  was  still  in  doubt, 
and  of  the  five  bishops  who  were  present  with  the  legate, 
three  (St.  David's,  Hereford,  and  Bath)  came  from 
districts  under  the  influence  of  the  Empress,  while  the 
other  two  (Idncoln  and  Ely)  were  still  smarting  beneath 
Stephen's  action  of  two  years  before  (1139). 

The  special  interest,  therefore,  of  this  bold  proclama- 
[on  at  Winchester  lies  in  the  touch  it  gives  us  of  that 
'feminine  impatience  of  the  Empress,  which  led  her  to 


grasp  so  eagerly  the  crown  of  England  in  her  hands,  and 
now  to  anticipate,  in  this  hasty  manner,  her  election  and 
formal  coronation.* 
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Within  a  few  days  of  her  reception  at  Winchester,  she 
retraced  her  steps  as  far  as  Wilton,  where  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  meet  the  primate,  with  whom  were  certain 
bishops  and  some  lay  folk.^  Theobald,  however,  professed 
himself  unable  to  render  her  homage  until  he  had  received 
from  the  king  his  gracious  permission  to  do  so.^  For  this 
purpose  he  went  on  to  Bristol,  while  the  Empress  made 
her  way  to  Oxford,  and  there  spent  Easter  (March  30th).® 
We  must  probably  assign  to  this  occasion  her  admission 
to  Oxford  by  Robert  d'Oilli.*  The  Continuator,  indeed, 
assigns  it  to  May,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  modem 
historians.  Mr.  Freeman,  for  instance,  on  his  authority, 
places  the  incident  at  that  stage,^  and  so  does  Mr.  Franck 
Bright.® 

But  the  movements  of  the  Empress,  at  this  stage,  are 

the  spring)  must  belong  the  Empress's  oliarter  to  Thurstan  de  Montfort 
As  it  is  not  comprised  in  Mr.  Birch's  collection,  I  subjoin  it  in  exteruo 
(from  Dagdale's  BISS.):^ 

**M.  Imperatrix  H.  Regis  filia  Rogero  Gomiti  de  Warwick  et  omnibus 
fldelibos  snis  Francis  et  Anglis  de  Warewicscire  salntem.  Sciatis  me 
oonoessisse  Thnrstino  de  Monteforti  quod  habeat  meroattfm  die  dominica  ad 
castellum  snum  de  Bellodeserto.  Yolo  igitur  et  flrmiter  pnecipio  qnatenus 
omnes  euntes,  et  stantes,  et  redeuntes  de  Mercato  pr<edioto  habeaut  firmam 
paoem.    T.  Milone  de  Qlocestria.    Apud  Wintoniam." 

As  Milo  attests  not  as  an  earl,  this  charter  cannot  belong  to  the  subse- 
quent Tisit  to  Winchester  in  the  summer.  The  author  of  the  Oeda  mentions 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  among  those  who  joined  the  Empress  at  once  "  sponte 
nuUoque  cogente." 

"  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  130. 

*  This  he  did  on  the  ground  that  the  recognition  of  Stephen  as  king  by 
the  pope,  in  1136,  was  binding  on  all  ecclesiastics  {Hiitoria  PontifiodUi). 
Vide  infrcL,  p.  69,  n.  1. 

'  WilL  Malm$.f  p.  744.  Oddly  enough.  Miss  Norgate  gives  this  very 
reference  for  her  statement  that  in  a  few  days  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
followed  the  legate's  example,  and  swore  fealty  to  the  Empress  at  Wilton. 

*  "  Ckmrenitur  ibi  ab  mdem  de  prinoipibus  unus,  vocabulo  Bobertus  de 
Oileio,  de  reddendo  Ozenfordensi  castello;  quo  consentiente,  venit  ilia, 
totiusque  civitatis  et  eiroumjaoentis  egionis  susoepit  dominium  atque 
hominium"  iConL  Flor,  Wig.,  p.  131). 

*  ^  She  then  made  her  way  to  London  by  a  roundabout  path.  She  was 
received  at  Oxford  by  the  younger  Bobert  of  Oily,"  etc.  (Norm,  Conq,,  t.  306). 

'  Ef^iik  EiOory,  L  83. 

F 
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really  difficult  to  determine.  Between  her  presence  at 
Oxford  (March  30)^  and  her  preaence  at  Beading  (Ma; 
5-7),^  we  know  nothing  for  certain.  One  wo^ld  imagine 
that  she  mast  have  attended  het  own  election  at  Win- 
chester (April  7,  8),  bat  the  cbroniclers  are  silent  on 
the  subject,  though  they,  surely,  wonld  have  mentioned 
her  presence.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  Continnator  mast  be  in  error,  when  he  places 
the  adhesion  of  Robert  d'Oilli  so  late  as  May  (at  Beading) 
and  takes  the  Empress  enlraequently  to  Oxford,  as  if  for 
the  first  time. 

It  was,  doubtless,  through  her  "brother"  Bobert 
"fitz  Edith"  that  his  step-father,  Bobert  d'Oilli,  was 
thus  won  over  to  her  caase.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  defection  from  the  captive  king  is  pointedly  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Quia,  even  before  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  thus  further  confirming  the  chronology 
advanced  above.'  At  Oxford  she  received  the  submission 
of  all  the  adjacent  country,*  and  also  executed  an  important 
charter.  This  charter  Mr.  Birch  has  printed,  having 
apparently  collated  for  the  purpose  no  less  than  hve 
copies.'  Its  special  interest  is  deqved  from  the  fsict  that 
not  only  is  it  the  earliest  charter  ^fS*  is  known  to  have 
issued  after  Stephen's  fall  (with  the  probable  exception  of 
that  to  Thurstan  de  Montfort),  but  it  is  also  the  only  one 
of  her  charters  in  which  we  find  the  royal  phrases  "  eccle- 
siarum  re^ni  met "  and  "  pertinentibus  cororuBmefls."    Mr. 

■   Wia.  JVoJfiu.  '  Oml.  Pior.  Wig. 

'  **  AJiia  qaoqne  spODt«,  nnlloque  oogenle,  ad  oomitiun  imperiani  DODver- 
■U  (at  Robeitiu  de  Oli,  dviuUa  OseDefordite  «nb  rege  pTnoeptor,  et  oomei 
ills  ds  Warwie,  viri  mollea,  et  delioiii  magu  qoam  animi  fortiladiiie  affla- 
ento»)'*Cp.74). 

*  Cmd.  FloT.  Wig.  (trf  ntpra). 

*  Jovrn.  B.  A.  A.,  zixi.  388, 3S9.  II  will  aim  be  foond  in  the  Monoilicon 
(m.  87). 
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Birch  writes  of  its  testing  clause  (''  Apud  Oxeneford  Anno 
ab  Incamatione  Domini  ho.  qnatragesimo  ") : 

The  date  of  this  charter  is  yery  iDterestiiig,  because  it  is  the  only 
example  of  an  actual  date  calculated  by  expression  of  the  years  of  the 
IncamatioD,  which  occur?  among  the  entire  series  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  .  .  .  Now,  as  the  historical  year  in  these  times  com- 
menced on  the  25th  of  March,  there  is  no  donbt  bnt  that  this  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Hulme  at  some  time  between  the  3rd 
and  the  25th  of  March,  a.d.  \\ASS-AX> 

Mr.  Eyton  has  also  independently  discussed  it  (though 
his  remarks  are  still  in  MS.),  and  detects,  with  his  usual 
minute  care,  a  difficulty,  in  one  of  the  three  witnesses,  to 
which  Mr.  Birch  does  not  allude. 

"  Si  Benet  of  Hnhne. 

"  The  date  given  (1140)  seems  to  combine  with  another  circum- 
stance to  lead  to  error.  Matilda's  style  is  '  Matild'  Imp.  H.  regis  filia/ 
not,  as  usual, '  Anglorum  domina.'  One  might  therefore  conclude  that 
the  deed  passed  before  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  so  in  II40.  However, 
this  conclusion  would  be  wrong,  for  though  Mat*  does  not  style  her- 
self Queen,  she  asserts  in  the  deed  Boyal  rights  and  speaks  of  matters 
pertaining  '  coronsB  mesa.'  But  we  do  not  know  that  Maud  was  ever 
in  Oxford  before  Stephen's  captivity,  nor  can  we  think  it  Again,  it 
is  certain  that  Bob*  de  Sigillo  did  not  become  Bishop  of  London  till 
after  Easter,  1141,  for  at  Eiaster,  1142,  he  expressly  dates  his  own  deed 
<  anno  prime  pontif  mei.'  He  was  almost  certainly  appointed  when 
Maud  was  in  London  in  July,  1141,  for  he  attests  Mile's  patent  of 
earldom  on  July  25." ' 

The  omission  of  the  style  ''Anglorum  domina"  is, 
however,  strictly  correct,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Eyton  thought, 
singular.  For  it  was  not  till  her  election  on  the  8th  of 
April  that  she  became  entitled  to  use  this  style.  As  for 
her  assumption  of  the  royal  phrases,  it  is  here  simply  ultra 
vires.  Then,  as  to  the  attesting  bishop  C'B.  episcopo 
Londoniensi "),  his  presence  is  natural,  as  he  was  a  monk 
of  Beading,  and  his  position  would  seem  to  be  paralleled 

*  Joum.  B.  A.  A.,  xxxi.  p.  879.  '  Addl,  M8S.,  31,943,  fol.  118. 
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hy  that  of  his  predecessor  Matirice,  who  appears  ati  bishop 
in  the  Survey,  though,  probably,  only  elect.  As  her  father 
"  gave  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  "  the  moment  he  vas 
elected,  and  before  he  was  crowned,'  so  the  Empress 
"gave,"  it  would  seem,  the  see  of  London  to  Bobert  "of 
the  Seal,"  even  before  her  formal  election — an  act,  it 
Bhonld  be  noted,  thoronghly  in  keeping  with  her  impetaons 
assumption  of  the  regal  style.  Besides  the  bishop  and  the 
Earl  of  GloQcester,  there  is  a  third  witness  to  this  charter 
— "Begiualdo  £lio  Begis."  No  one,  it  seems,  has  noticed 
the  fact  that  here  alone,  among  the  charters  of  the  Empress, 
Reginald  attests  not  as  an  earl,  which  confirms  the  early 
date  claimed  for  this  charter.  A  charter  which  I  assign 
to  the  following  May  is  attested  by  him :  "  Beginaldo 
eomite  filio  regis."  This  wonld  seem  to  place  his  creation 
between  the  dates  of  these  charters,  i.e.  drc.  April  (1141).' 
To  sam  np,  the  evidence  of  this  charter  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  when  be 
states  that  the  Empress  spent  Easter  (March  80)  at 
Oxford ;  and  we  fmrther  learn  from  it  that  she  must  have 
arrived  there  at  least  as  early  as  the  24th  of  March. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  common  with  others, 
has  overlooked  this  early  visit  of  the  Empress  in  March, 
is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  having  been  misled,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  the  Continaator's  statement. 

'  Ar>g.  Sax.  Chron.,  A.d.  1100, 

*  Bel;iDg  od  the  explicit  Btstement  of  the  ofaronieler  (^WilL  Matmi.,  p. 
732),  Umt  the  Eail  of  QloDoeater  "  f>Btrem  etiBm  annin  Beituldnm  in  tanta 
diCBonlUte  temporis  oomltem  CorDDbin  ra««Tit,"  historians  and  antiqiiariM 
have  aaaigoed  this  oi«atioa  to  ]l40(>ee  Stabba'  OoniL  Hi*t,t  362,  n. ;  Oonrt- 
hope'a  Eittorie  FtttoQa ;  Dojle'i  Ofidal  Baroaaga).  Id  the  version  of 
Beginald'fl  luooeai  iriven  by  the  author  of  Ibe  Oata,  there  in  no  tneoticin  of 
thli  oieation,  but  that  toa;,  of  ooune,  be  rejected  ai  merel;  negative  evi- 
deooe.  The  above  oharter,  however,  certainly  raiaea  the  qneation  whether 
be  bad  indeed  been  created  earl  at  the  time  when  he  thoa  atteated  it.  The 
paint  roaj  be  deemed  of  Mine  tmportanea  ai  Involving  the  qneation  whether 
the  BmpreM  did  really  create  an  earl  belbre  the  triomph  of  her  oaoM. 
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The  Assembly  at  Winchester  took  place^  as  has  been 
said,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  April.  William  of  Malmesbury 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  states  that  it  was 
attended  by  the  primate  ''  and  all  the  bishops  of 
England."^  This  latter  phrase  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned, in  the  light  of  subsequent  charter  evidence. 

The  proceedings  of  this  council  have  been  well 
described,  and  are  so  familiar  that  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
On  the  7th  was  the  private  conclave;  on  the  8th,  the 
public  assembly.  I  am  tempted  just  to  mention  the 
curiously  modern  incident  of  the  legate  (who  presided) 
commencing  the  proceedings  by  reading  out  the  letters  of 
apology  from  those  who  had  been  summoned  but  were 
unable  to  be  present.^  On  the  8th  the  legate  announced 
to  the  Assembly  the  result  of  the  previous  day's  con- 
clave : — 

"filiam  pacifici  regis  ...  in  ADglisB  Normannieaqne  domioam 
eligimns,  et  ei  fidem  et  manutenementum  promittimus." ' 

On  the  9th,  the  deputation  summoned  from  London 
arrived  and  was  informed  of  the  decision ;  on  the  10th 
the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

1  «*  Goneiliam  arohiepiscopi  Oantoarin  Thedbaldi,  et  omnium  epkoopornm 
AngluB"  (p.  744).  Strange  to  say,  Professor  Pearson  (L  478)  states  that 
''Theobald  remained  faithful"  to  Stephen,  though  he  had  now  formaUy 
joined  the  Empress.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Stephen's  queen  and  William  of 
Tpres'*  are  represented  by  him  as  present,  though  they  were  far  away, 
preparing  for  resistance.  An  important  aUusion  to  the  primate's  oondnct 
at  this  time  is  fonnd  (under  1148)  in  the  BUtoria  PorUifioaliB  (Pertz's  Monu- 
merUa  Hittorioaj  toL  zx.),  where  we  read  **  propter  obedienciam  sedis 
apoetolicA  proseriptus  fnerat,  quando  urgente  mandato  domni  Henrici  Win- 
toniensis  episcopi  tunc  legationem  fungentla  in  Anglia  post  alios  episoopos 
omnes  reoeperat  Imperatricem  .  .  .  licet  inimioissimos  habuerit  regem  ct 
consiliarios  sues." 

'  **  Si  qui  defnenmt,  legatis  et  Uteris  causas  cor  non  yenissent  dedenmt. 
.  .  .  Egregie  qnippe  memini,  ipsft  die,  post  reoitata  scripta  exousatoria  quibns 
absentiam  suam  qnidem  tntati  sunt,"  etc.  {WUl,  MalvM,^  pp.  744,  745). 
Is  it  possible  that  we  have,  in  '^legati,"  a  hint  at  attendance  by  proxy  7 

*  Ibid,,  p.  746. 
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The  point  I  shall  Iiere  Belect  for  diBcaesioii  is  th« 
mflaning  of  the  term  "domina  Angliee,"  and  the  effect 
of  this  election  on  the  position  of  the  Empress. 

First,  as  to  the  term  "  domtns  Angliie."    Its  tenitorial 

iharacter  must  not  be  overlooked.     In  the  charters  of  the 

Impress,  her  style  "  Ang'  domina  "  beoomes  occasionally, 

longh  very  rarely,  "Anglor'  domina,"  proving  that  its 

ight  extension  is  "  Anglorum  Domina,"  which  differs, 

,8  ve  have  seen,  from    the  chroniclers'  phrase.      The 

importance  of  the  dietinction  ia  this.     "Bez"  is  royal 

aod  national ;  "  dominus  "  is  feadal  and  territorial.     We 

should  expect,  then,  the  first  to  be  followed  by  the  nation 

("Anglorum"),  the  second  by  the  territory  ("Anglisa")- 

But,  in  addition  to  its  normal  feadal  character,  the  term 

jmay  here  bear  a  special  meaning. 

It  would  seem  that  the  clue  to  its  meaning  in  this 
special  sense  was  first  discovered  by  the  late  Sur  William 
(then  Mr.)  HEirdy  ("  an  ingenious  and  diligent  yoong 
man,"  as  he  was  at  the  time  described)  in  1886.  He 
pointed  out  that  "  Dominue  Anglie  "  was  the  style  adopted 
by  Bichard  I.  "  between  the  demise  of  his  predecessor  and 
his  own  coronation."^  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  charters  belonging  to  Beading  Abbey,  which 
appeared  some  twenty-seven  years  later,'  called  attention 
to  the  styles  "  Angloram  Begina "  and'  "  Anglorum 
Domina,"  as  used  by  the  Empress.'  As  to  the  former,  he 
referred  to  the  charter  of  the  Empress  at  Beading,  grant- 
ing lands  to  Beading  Abbey.*  As  to  the  latter  ("  Domina 
Anglorum  "),  he  quoted  Mr^  Hardy's  paper  on  the  charter 

'  AreJuctHogia,  xxvii.  110.  See  tbe  charter  in  qnertioa  io  the  Pipe-Boll 
Society's  "  ADcient  Charters,"  Port  I.,  p.  B2. 

•  Areh.  Jomn.  {1863),  IX.  281-296. 

•  Ibid.,  p>  283,   Ht.  Way  ftdople  the  eitendoD  ■' Anglorum"  tbronghont. 

•  "The  only  initanoee  In  wbioh  ire  bsTB  docamentarj  evtdeDoe  that  she 
•tjled  heieelf  Qaem  of  England  ooonr  m  ttro  oharten  of  thii  period"  (ibid.). 
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of  Bichard  I.»  and  urged  that  "  the  fact  that  Matilda  was 
never  crowned  Queen  of  England  may  suffice  to  account 
for  her  being  thus  styled  *'  (p.  283).  He  further  quoted 
from  William  of  Malmesbury  the  two  passages  in  which 
that  chronicler  applies  this  style  to  the  Empress,^  and  he 
carefully  avoided  assigning  them  both  to  the  episode  of  the 
2nd  of  March.  Lastly,  he  quoted  the  third  passage,  that 
in  the  Qesta  Stephanu 

Mr.  Birch  subsequently  read  a  paper  ''  On  the  Great 
Seals  of  King  Stephen*'  before  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Literature  (December  17,  1873),  in  which  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Way's  paper,  as  the  source  of  one  of  the  charters 
of  which  he  gave  the  text,  and  in  which  he  embodied 
Mr-  Way's  observations  on  the  styles  *'Begina"  and 
**  Domina."  *  But  instead,  unfortunately,  of  merely  follow- 
ing in  Mr.  Way's  footsteps,  he  added  the  startling  error 
that  Stephen  was  a  prisoner,  and  Matilda  consequently 
in  power,  till  1143.    He  wrote  thus  : — 

"  Did  the  king  ever  cease  to  exercise  his  regal  functions  ?    Wei 
these  fonctions  performed  by  any  other  oonstitntional  sovereign  mean- 1 
while  ?    The  events  of  the  year  1141  need  not  to  be  very  lengthily 
discnssed  to  demonstrate  that  for  a  brief  period  there  was  a  break 
in  Stephen's  sovereignty,  and  a  corresponding  assumption  of  royal  ^ 
power  by  another  ruler  unhindered  and  unimpeached  by  the  lack  oi 
any   formality   necessary   for   its   fiill  enjoyment   .    .   .    WiUii 
of  Malmesbury;  writing  with  all  the  opportunity  of  an  eye-witness, 
and  moving  in  the  royal  court  at  the  very  period,  relates  at  full  length 
in  his  Historia  Novdla  (ed.  Hardy,  for  Historical  Society,  voL  ii. 
p.  774'),  the  particulars  of  the  conference  held  at  Winchester  subse- 
quent to  the  capture  of  Stephen  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  4  Non.  Feb.  a.d.  1141.  .  .  This  election  ol 
Matilda  as  Domina  of  England  in  place  of  Stephen  took  place  on 
Sunday,  March  %  1141.  .  .  .  Until  the  liberation  of  the  king  from  hif 
incarceration  at  Bristol,  as  a  sequel  to  the  battle  at  Winchester  in] 
AJ>.  1143,  so  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  the  Empress,  she  held  her 

*  Vide  tttpro,  pp.  61,  69.  '  Pp.  xl-xiy.  (see  foot-notee). 

*  The  volume  oloses  at  p.  769. 
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jpoeition  as  queen  at  Loadon.     The  narntiTe  of  the  eTento  of  this 

•^       [period,  as  given  by  WiHiom  of  Malmesbory  in  the  work  already 

^\    qaoted,  so  clearly  points  to  het  enjoyment  of  all  temporal  power 

^    Ineeded  to  constitote  a  sovereign,  that  we  most  admit  her  name 

Vmong  the  regnant  queens  of  England  "  (pp.  13-14). 

Two  years  later  (Jane  9,  1875),  Mr.  Birch  read  a 
paper  before  the  British  Archieologioal  AsBociation,*  in 
which,  in  the  same  words,  he  advanced  the  same  thesis. 

The  following  year  (Jane  28,  1876),  in  an  instructive 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,'  Mr. 
Birch  wrote  thus  : — 

"  As  an  example  of  new  lights  which  the  stndy  of  early  English 
seals  haa  thus  ooet  upon  onr  history  (elncidations,  as  it  were,  of  facts 
which  have  escaped  the  keen  research  of  every  one  of  onr  illustrious 
band  of  historians  and  chroniclers  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
years),  an  examination  into  the  history  of  the  seal  of  jtfttbjldis  or 
^nd,  the  jggghtfflLftiuL^dreafi  of  Kjpg  TThhixT.  (generally  known 
^a71iB  i<;tnprMa  MmuI,  nr  Mathildu  Imptratrix,  from  the  fact  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Emperor  Henry  Y.  of  Germany),  has  reeulted  in 
my  being  fortunately  enabled  to  demons'r'*'^  -^liat  "'TbI  Iftdy'c 
^l^l^iHpn^«^  rjglit^fai^jla«>  in  all  toKiaa  ni- jghemea  Of  sorerei^Bof 
England ;  nevertheless  it  is,  I  believe,  a  very  remarkable  fact  tbaTEer 
position  with  regard  to  the  throne  of  England  should  have  been  so  long, 
BO  nniversally,  and  so  persistently  ignored,  by  all  those  whose  fancy 
has  led  them  to  accept  foots  at  second  hand,  or  from  perfunctory 
inqoiriee  into  the  sources  of  onr  national  history  rather  than  from 
careful  stop-by-etep  pursuit  of  truth  through  historical  tracks  which, 
like  indistinct  paths  in  the  primieral  forest,  often  lead  the  wanderer 
into  situations  which  at  the  outset  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  In 
a  paper  on  this  subject  which  I  prepared  last  year,  and  which  is  now 
published  in  the  Journal  ef  Ihe  £ritiih  Arckmologieal  Auooiation,  I  have 
fully  explained  my  views  of  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  name  of 

Pthildis  or  Uaud  as  Queen  of  England  into  the  History  Tables 
ler  the  date  of  1141-1143  ;  and  as  this  position  has  never  as  yet 
n  impugned,  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  right  in  the  main ;  and 
lave  shown  that  until  the  liberation  of  King  Stephen  from  his 

'  "A  Faaciculni  oF  the  Chartera  of  Hatlilldis,  Emprcsa  of  the  Germans, 
and  an  Aooonnt  of  her  Oieat  Seat"  (/ourn.  Bril.  Areh.  An.,  uxj.  37&-39S). 

■  *■  Oq  the  Seals  of  King  Henry  the  Seaood  and  of  hia  Son,  the  Bo-callcd 
Henry  the  Third"  iTrantattioat,  vol.  xi.  part  2,  New  Serips). 
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imprisonmeot  at  Bristol,  as  a  sequel  to  the  battle  at  Winchester  inl 
1143  (s(rdi8astrous  to  the  prospects  of  Mathildis),  she  held  her  positioni 
as  qneen,  most  probably  at  London.  ...  i 

"  Now,  I  have  introduced  this  apparent  digression  in  this  place  to 
X)oint  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  historical  seals,  for  my  claim 
to  the  restoration  of  this  queen's  name  is  not  due  so  much  to  my  own 
researches  as  it  is  to  the  unaccountable  oversight  of  others."  ^ 

I  fear  that,  notwithBtanding  Mr.  Bircb*s  criticiBm  on 
all  who  have  gone  before  bim,  a  careful  analysis  of  tbe  sub- 
ject will  reveal  tbat  tbe  only  addition  be  bas  made  to 
oar  previous  knowledge  on  tbis  subject,  as  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Way's  papers^  consists  in  two  original  and  quite  incom- 
prehensible errors :  one  of  them,  tbe  assigning  of  Maud's 
election  to  the  episode  of  tbe  2nd  and  8rd  of  March, 
instead  of  to  tbat  of  tbe  7tb  and  8tb  of  April  (1141) ;  tbe 
other,  tbe  assigning  of  Stephen's  liberation  to  1143  instead 
of  1141.  When  we  correct  these  two  errors,  springing^ 
(may  we  say,  in  Mr.  Birch's  words  ?)  "  from  perfunctory 
inquiries  into  the  sources  of  our  national  history  rather 
than  from  careful  step-by-step  pursuit  of  tbe  truth,"  we 
return  to  tbe  %i(iiu»  qw>  ante,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Way's 
paper,  and  find  that  '*  the  unaccountable  oversight,"  by 
all  writers  before  Mr.  Birch,  of  the  fact  that  tbe  Empress 
''held  her  position  as  queen,"  for  more  than  two  years, 
''  most  probably  at  London,"  is  due  to  tbe  fact  tbat  her 
said  mle  lasted  only  a  few  months,  or  rather,  indeed, 
few  weeks,  while  in  London  itself  it  was  numbered  by  days 

But  though  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  plainly  on 
Mr.  Birch's  unfortunate  discovery,  one  can  probably  agree 
with  his  acceptance  of  tbe  view  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  espoused  by  Mr.  Way,  tbat  the  style  ''  domina " 
represents  tbat  "  dominus  "  which  was  used  as  "  a  tem- 
porary title  for  tbe  newly  made  monarch  during  the 
interval  which  was  elapsing  between  the  death  of  the 

«  Pp.  2, 3. 
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predecessor  and  the  conmatiozk  day  of  the  living  king."  >  I 

To  Mr.  Hardy's  instance  of  Bichard's  style,  "Dominns  I 

Angl[iffi],"  AngiiBt,  1189.  we  may  add,  I  presume,  that  %■ 

of  John,  "  DominuB  Angli»,"  April  17th  and  a9th,  (1199).' 
Nov,  if  this  usage  be  clearly  established,  it  iB  certainly 
a  complete  explanation  of  a  style  of  vhich  historians  have 
virtaally  failed  to  grasp  the  relevance. 

Bat  a  really  cnrions  parallel,  vhicb  no  one  has  pointed 
ont,  is  that  a£F(H'ded  in  the  reign  immediately  preceding  this,  i 

by  the  case  of  the  king's  second  wife.  Great  importance  is 
rightly  attached  to  "tbeelectionof  the  Empress  as  'domina 
Aogliee '  "  (as  Dr.  Stubbs  desoribes  it  *),  and  to  the  words 
which  William  of  Ualmesbary  places  in  the  legate's 
mooth ;  *  and  yet,  though  the  fact  is  utterly  ignored,  the  j 

very  same  formula  of  election  is  ased  in  the  case  of  Queen  I 

"  Adeliza,"  twenty  years  before  (1121) !  I 

The  expression  there  used  by  the  Contiuuator  is 
this :  "  Fuella  prsdicta,  in  regni  dominam  electa,  .  .  .  regi 
/desponsatur "  (ii.  75).      That  is  to  say  that  before  her  | 

1  marriage  (January  29)  and  formal  coronation  as  queen  I 

(January  80)  she  was  elected,  it  would  seem,  "Domina  i 

\  Anglin."  The  phrase  "  in  regni  dominam  electa  "  precisely 
Ueseribes  the  itaUu  of  the  Empress  after  her  election  at 
kvinohester,  and  before  that  formal  coronation  at  West- 
pninster  which,  as  I  maintain,  was  fully  intended  to  follow. 
We  might  even  go  further  still,  and  bold  that  the  descrip-  t 

tion  of  Adeliza  as  "  futuram  regni  dominam,"  '  when  the 
envoys  were  despatched  to  fetch  her,  implies  that  she  had 
been  so  elected  at  that  great  Epiphany  council,  in  which 
the  king  "decrevit  sibi  in  uzorem  Atheleidem.""    But  I 

>  Jgun.  B.  A.  A^  xxiL  SS3. 

•  Welb  Uhr  Jliui,  tbl.  10  {UUL  MSB.  Beport  on  Weill  MSa>. 

•  OmmL  BiU.,  1.  826,  841,  S48. 

•  "In  AogllB  NornwonUeqne  domiumi  eligimna," 

•  Oont.  Flor.  Fig.,  U.  75.    See  Addends.  •  Aid. 
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do  not  wish  to  press  the  parallel  too  far.    In  any  case)\ 
precisely  as  with  the  Empress  afterwards,  she  was  clearly 
'Nomina  Anglias"  before  she  was  crowned  queen.    And,/ 
if    "  electa "  means    elected,   the    fact    that    these    two 
passages,  referring  to  the  two  elections  (1121  and  1141),  I 
come  from  two  independent  chronicles  proves  that  the/ 
terms    employed    are   no   idiosyncracy,   but   refer    to  w 
recognized  practice  of  the  highest  constitutional  interest.  ' 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  same  expression  is  applied 
to  the  election  of  Queen  ^'  Adeliza  "  as  to  that  of  the  Empress 
herself,  detracts  from  the  importance  of  the  latter  event, 
regarded  as  an  election  to  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hold  that  we  should  remember,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Stephen,  the  feudal  bearing  of  *'  dominus.*'  Fori  — 
herein  lies  its  difference  from  '*  Rex."  The  "  dominatus  "  of 
the  Empress  over  England  is  attained  step  by  step.^  At 
Cirencester,  at  Winchester,  at  Oxford,  she  becomes  I 
''  domina  '*  in  turn.'  Not  so  with  the  royal  title.  She 
could  be  "lady"  of  a  city  or  of  a  man:  she  could  be 
"  queen  *'  of  nothing  less  than  England. 

I  must,  however,  with  deep  regret,  differ  widely  from 
Mr.  Birch  in  his  conclusions  on  the  styles  adopted  by  the 
Empress.  These  he  classes  under  three  heads.®  The 
second  ("Mathildis  Imperatrix  Henrici  regis  filia  et 
Anglorum  regina  ")  is  found  in  only  two  charters,  which 
I  agree  with  him  in  assigning  "  to  periods  closely  con- 
secutive," not  indeed  to  the  episode  of  March  2  and  8,  but 
to  that  of  April  7  and  8.  Of  his  remaining  twenty*seven 
charters,  thirteen  belong  to  his  first  class  and  fourteen  to 
his  third,  a  proportion  which  makes  it  hard  to  understand 

*  "Fleraqne  tnno   para  Anglin   domiDatnm   ejus  snsoipiebat "   (W^U. 
JMolmf.,  p.  749). 

'  **£jiiBdem  oiyitatiB  siimeiis  dominium .  .  .  totiusqne  oivitatis  Buscepit 
dominiam,"  etc.  (OoiU.  FUnr.  IT^f.)* 

*  /(tmm.  J9.  A.  J.,  xxxi.  382,  883. 
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why  be  should  speak  of  the  latler  as  "  b;  for  the  most 
freqaent." 

Of  the  first  class  ("  Mathildis  Imperatriz  Henrici 
Regis  filia  ")  Mr.  Birch  writes : — 

"  It  is  moot  proteble  that  theae  docomenta  u»  to  le  aaaigoed  to 
a  period  Mtber  befine  the  death  of  her  bther.  King  Heni?  I.,  or  at  most 
to  the  initial  yean  of  Stephen,  before  an;  seriouB  attempt  had  been 
made  to  obtain  the  poeMssion  (rf  the  kingdom." 

Now,  it  is  absolute!;  certain  that  not  a  single  one  of 
them  can  be  assigQed  to  the  period  suggested,  that  not  one 
of  them  is  previons  to  that  2nd  of  March  (1141)  which 
Mr.  Birch  selects  as  his  toming-point,  still  lees  to  "  the 
death  of  her  father"  (1185).  Nay,  on  Mr.  Birch's  own 
showing,  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  docaments 
should  be  dated  "between  the  3rd  of  March  and  the  24th 
of  July,  A.D.  1141  "  {p.  880),  and  two  others  (Nos.  21,  28) 
"most  be  ascribed  to  a  date  between  1149  and  1151" 
(p.  397  n.).  Nor  is  even  this  all,  for  as  in  two  others  the 
son  of  the  Empress  is  spoken  of  as  "  King  Henry,"  they 
mast  be  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

So,  also,  with  the  third  class  ("Mathildis  Imperatrix 
Heorici  regis  filia  et  Anglomm  domina"),  of  which  we  are 
told  that  it— 

"  WBB  in  the  first  inBtance  adopted — I  mean  naed— in  those  charters 
which  ooutain  the  word  and  were  promnlgated  between  a.d.1135  and 
A.D.  1141,  by  reason  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  not  yet  having  been 
performed ;  and  with  regard  to  those  charters  which  are  placed  snbse- 
qnent  to  A.D.  1141,  either  becsnse  the  ceremony  wasstill  unperformed, 
although  she  had  the  posBession  of  the  crown,  or  because  of  some 
Btipnlation  with  her  opponents  in  power  "  (p.  883). 

Here,  again,  it  is  absolntely  certain  that  not  a  single 
one  of  these  charters  was  "promulgated  between  a.d.  1136 
and  A.D.  1141."  We  hare,  therefore,  no  evidence  that  the 
Empress,  in  her  charters,  adopted  this  style  until  the 
election  of  April  7  and  8  (1141)  enabled  her  jnstly  to  do 
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80.  But  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Birch's  theory  is  not  only 
based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  demonstrably  erroneous 
hypotheses,  bat  mast  be  altogether  abandoned  as  opposed 
to  every  fact  of  the  case.  For  the  two  styles  which  he 
thus  distinguishes  were  used  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
in  the  same  document  For  instance,  in  the  very  first  of 
Mr.  Birch's  documents,  that  great  charter  to  Geofirey  de 
Mandeville,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  the  next  chapter, 
issued  at  the  height  of  Matilda's  power,  and  on  the  eve, 
as  we  shall  see,  of  her  intended  coronation,  **  Anglorum 
domina  "  is  omitted  from  her  style,  and  the  document  is 
therefore,  by  Mr.  Birch,  assigned  to  the  first  of  his  classes. 
Tet  I  shall  show  that  in  a  portion  of  the  charter  which  has 
perished,  and  which  is  therefore  unknown  to  Mr.  Birch, 
her  style  is  immediately  repeated  with  the  addition 
''  Anglorum  Domina."  It  is  clear,  then,  on  Mr.  Birch's 
own  showing,  that  this  document  should  be  assigned  both 
to  his  first  and  to  his  third  classes,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  distinction  he  attempts  to  draw  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Mr.  Birch's  thesis  would,  if  sound,  be  a  discovery  of 
such  importance  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  establishing, 
by  demonstration,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  which  he  himself  so  carefully  collected.  Anj\ 
when  we  read  of  Stephen's  ''incarceration  at  Bristol, 
which  was  not  terminated  until  the  battle  of  Winchester 
in  A.D.  1143,  when  the  hopes  of  the  Empress  were  shattered  " 
(p.  878),  it  is  again  necessary  to  point  out  that  her  flight 
from  Winchester  took  place  not  in  1143,  but  in  September,/ 
1141.     Mr.  Birch's  conclusion  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  fairly  shown  that  until  the  libera- 
tion of  the  king  firom  his  imprisonment  at  Bristol  (as  a  sequel  to  the 
battle  at  Winchester  in  a.d.  1143,  so  disastrous  to  the  queen's  hopes) 
she  held  her  position,  as  queen,  most  probably  at  London,'"  etc. 
(p.  880). 
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/'Here,  as  before,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the  date 
;Sb  all  wrong,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Empreas,  so  far 
from  lasting  two  years  or  more,  lasted  bnt  for  a  few  months 
of  the  year  1141,  in  the  ooorse  of  which  she  was  not  at 
.  lOndoQ  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

/"^And  now  let  ns  torn  to  my  remaining  point,  "  the  effect 
of  this  election  on  the  position  of  the  Empress." 

To  understand  this,  we  must  glance  back  at  the 
precedents  of  the  four  preceding  reigns.  The  Empress, 
as  I  have  shown,  had  followed  these  precedents  in  making 
first  for  Winchester :  she  bad  still  to  follow  them  in 
securing  her  coronation  and  anointing  at  Westminster. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  all  historians  should  have  lost 
sight  of  this  circumstance.  For  the  case  of  her  own  father, 
in  whose  shoes  she  claimed  to  stand,  was  the  aptest 
precedent  of  all.  As  he  had  been  elected  at  Winchester, 
and  then  crowned  at  Westminster,  so  would  she,  following 
in  his  footsteps.  The  growing  importance  of  London  had 
been  recognized  in  successive  coronations  from  the  Con- 
quest, and  now  that  it  was  rapidly  supplanting  Winchester 
as  the  destined  capital  of  the  realm,  it  wonld  be  more 
essential  than  ever  that  the  coronation  should  there  take 
place,  and  secure  not  merely  the  prestige  of  tradition,  but 
the  assent  of  the  citizens  of  London.^ 

It  has  not,  howoTCr,  bo  far  as  I  know,  occurred  to  any 
writer  that  it  was  the  full  intention  of  the  Empress  and 
her  followers  that  she  should  be  crowned  and  anointed 
queen,  and  that,  like  those  who  had  gone  before  her,  she 
should  be  so  crowned  at  Westminster.    It  is  because  they 

'  It  ia  very  lingnlar  that  Mi.  Freeman  foiled  to  peroeire  thii  p&rallel, 
since  hs  himaelf  wiitea  of  Henry  (1100).  ■■  The  QemA  of  eleotion  waa  held 
at  'Wlnohester  while  the  pnoedenti  of  three  rei^a  made  it  aeem  nutter 
of  neoe«rit;  that  the  auction  kdA  ooranation  ahoold  he  done  tit  Weitmlostei" 
(tmi.  Buftu,  fi.  348).    Bnoh  an  kdminioD  a*  thii  it  aofflcient  to  prove 
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failed  to  grasp  this  that  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Freeman  are 
both  at  fault.    The  former  writes  : — 

''Matflda  became  the  Lady  of  the  English ;  she  was  not  crowned, 
because  perhaps  the  solemn  consecration  which  she  had  received  as 
empress  sufficed,  or  perhaps  Stephen's  royalty  was  so  fiEur  forth  inde- 
feasible." 1 

''No  attempt  was  made  to  crown  the  Empress;  the  legate  simply 
proposes  that  she  should  be  elected  Lady  of  England  and  Normandy. 
It  is  JQst  i)06sible  that  the  consecration  which  she  had  once  receiyed 
as  empress  might  be  regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  a  new 
ceremony  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  so  long  as  Stephen 
was  alive  and  not  formally  degraded,  the  right  conferred  on  him  by 
coronation  was  regarded  as  so  far  indefeasible  that  no  one  else  could 
be  allowed  to  share  it" ' 

Dr.  Stubbs  appears  here  to  imply  that  we  should  havd 
expected  her  coronation  to  follow  her  election.  And  in 
this  he  is  clearly  right.  Mr.  Freeman,  however,  oddly 
enough,  seems  to  have  looked  for  it  hefme  her  election.) 
This  is  the  more  strange  in  a  champion  of  the  elective 
principle.  He  writes  thus  of  her  reception  at  Winchester, 
five  weeks  before  her  election  : — 

*^  If  Matilda  was  to  reign,  her  reign  needed  to  begin  by  something 
which  might  pass  for  an  election  and  coronation.  But  her  followers. 
Bishop  Henry  at  their  head,  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  actual 
crowning  and  anointing  ceremonies,  which — unless  Sexburh  had,  ages 
before,  received  the  royal  consecration— had  never,  either  in  England 
or  in  Gaul,  been  applied  to  a  female  ruler.  Matilda  was  solemnly 
received  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester;  she  was  led  by  two 
bishops,  the  legate  himself  and  Bernard  of  Si  David's,  as  though  to 
receive  the  crown  and  unction,  but  no  crowning  and  no  unction  is 
spoken  of." ' 

>  Early  Planiagenets,  22.  *  Con$t  Hist.,  i.  389. 

*  Norm.  Conq,,  v.  303,  304.  The  foot-note  to  this  Btatement  (**  William  of 
Malmeebary  Beems  distinctly  to  exclude  a  ooronation,"  etc.,  etc.)  has  been 
already  given  (ante,  p.  02).  Mr.  Birch  confusing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reception 
of  the  Empress  with  her  election,  natnndly  looks,  like  Mr.  Freeman,  to  the 
former  as  tlie  time  when  she  ought  to  have  been  crowned :  **  The  crown  of 
England's  sovereigns  was  handed  over  to  her,  a  kind  of  seUin  representlDg 
that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  under  the  power  of  her  hands  (although 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  ceremony  connected  with  the  rite  of 
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At  the  same  time,  he  recnrs  to  the  subject,  after 
describing  the  election,  thna : — 

"Whether  any  consecration  was  deeigoed  to  fuUow,  whether  at 
saoh  consecration  she  would  hare  been  promoted  to  the  specially 
royal  title,  we  are  not  told." ' 

But  all  this  nocertainty  is  at  once  dispelled  when  we 

(learn  vbat  vae  really  Intended.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  essential  ^t  that  "  domina "  poBsessed  the 
special  sense  of  the  interim  royal  title,  the  intention  of 
the  Empress  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster,  and  so  to 
become  qneen  in  name  as  well  as  qaeen  in  deed,  gives  as 
the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  It  explains,  moreorer, 
the  fall  meaning  of  John  of  Hexham's  words,  when  he 
writes  that  "  David  rex  videns  malta  oompetere  in  impera- 
tricis  neptis  sasB  promotionem  post  Ascensionem  Domini 
(May  8)  ad  earn  in  Snth'Angha  profectas  est  .  .  .  plnri- 
mosqae  ex  principibas  sibi  acqaiesceates  habuit  at  ipsa 
Anromoveretur  ad  totios  regni  faatigium."  We  shall  see 
\how  this  intention  was  only  foiled  by  the  sadden  uprising 
lof  the  citizens ;  and  in  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to 
Geoffrey's  charter  we  shall  behold  those,  "tam  episcopi 
qaam  cingnli  militaris  viri,  qai  ad  dominam  intkronitandam 
pompoB^  Londonias  et  arroganter  convenerant."  ' 

aoroD&tioD  was  then  peTfotmed)"(/(n>ni.'£.^.  J.,xui.  p.S76>  ThlBauuines 
that  the  orowD  wai  "handed  over  to  ber"  at  a  "Miemon;"  in  tbe 
oathednil,  wbereas,  at  I  explained,  m;  own  view  is  that  ahe  obtained  it 
with  tbe  royal  cutlo. 

1  Korm.  Conq.,  T.  p.  305. 

'  Qttta,  79.  In  the  word  "  intbroninndam,"  I  aontend,  b  to  be  found 
tbe  oonfirmatioD  of  my  theory,  based  on  oompariaoD  and  indnetioo,  of  an 
intended  oorouatian  at  Weatminiler.  So  far  aa  I  know,  attention  haa  never 
been  dtawn  to  it  beforch 


(    8i     ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FIKST   CHABTEB  OF   THE   EMPRESS. 

Though  the  election  of  the  Empress,  says  William  on 
Malmesbury,  took  place  immediately  after  Easter,  it  was  ' 
nearly  midsummer  before  the  Londoners  would  receive 
her.^  Hence  her  otherwise  strange  delay  in  proceeding  to 
the  scene  of  her  coronation.  An  incidental  allusion  leads 
us  to  believe  that  this  interregnum  was  marked  by  tumult 
and  bloodshed  in  Xx>ndon.  We  learn  that  Aubrey  de  Vere 
was  killed  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  the  course  of  a  riot  in  the 
city.*  This  event  has  been  assigned  by  every  writer  that 
I  have  consulted  to  the  May  of  the  previous  year  (1140), 
and  this  is  the  date  assigned  in  the  editor's  marginal 
note.^  The  context,  however,  clearly  shows  that  it  belongs 
to  1141.  Aubrey  was  a  man  of  some  consequence.  He 
had  been  actively  employed  by  Henry  I.  in  the  capacity 
of  justice  and  of  sheriff,  and  was  also  a  royal  chamberlain. 
His  death,  therefore,  was  a  notable  event,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  associate  with  it  the  fact  that  he  was  father- 
in-law  to  Geoffrey.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  on  that 
occasion,  they  may  have  been  acting  in  concert,  and 
resisting  a  popular  movement  of  the  citizens,  whether 
directed  against  the  Empress  or  against  Geoffrey  himself. 

*  ^  Itaqae  dduIUb  fnit  molia  LondonienBium  animos  permnlcere  posse,  at, 
cum  ham  statira  post  Pasoha  (ut  dizi)  fnerint  aotttata,  vix  paaois  ante 
Nativitatem  beati  Jobannia  diebns  imperatrioem  reoiperent  '*  (p.  748). 

*  **Galfridii8  de  Mande?Ula  firmaTit  Tanim  LondonieoBem.  Idibus 
Mali  Alberiom  de  Yer  liOndoniiB  oooiditur  "  (M.  Paris,  Chrm,  Major,,  ii.  174). 

*  lUd. 

Q 
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The  comparison  of  tbe  Empress's  advance  on  London 
with  that  of  her  grandfather,  in  similar  oironmstanoes,  is 
of  course  obvioas.  The  details,  however,  of  the  latter  are 
obscure,  sud-Mr.  Parker,  we  must  remember,  has  gravely 
impugned  the  account  of  it  given  in  the  Norman  Conqueft.^ 

Of  the  ten  weeks  which  appear  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  election  of  the  Empress  and  her  reception  in  London, 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  Early  in  May  she  came  to 
Beading,*  the  Gontinaator's  statement  to  that  effect  being 
confirmed  by  a  charter  which,  to  all  appearance,  passed 
on  this  occasion.'  It  is  attested  by  her  three  constant 
companions,  the  Earl  of  Gloncester,  Brian  &tz  Count, 
and  Miles  of  Qloaoester  (acting  as  her  constable),  together 
with  John  (fitz  Gilbert)  the  marshal,  and  her  brothers 
Reginald  (now  an  earl)*  and  Bobert  (6ts  Edith)."  Bnt  a 
special  significance  is  to  be  found  ia  the  names  of  the  five 
attesting  bishops  (Winchester,  Lincoln,  Ely,  St,  David's, 
and  Hereford).  They  are,  it  will  be  found,  the  same  five 
who  attest  the  charter  to  GeafFrey  de  MandeviUe  (mid- 
summer), and  they  are  also  the  five  who  (with  the  Bishop 
of  Bath)  had  attended,  in  March,  the  Empress  at  Win- 
chester. This  creates  a  strong  presumption  that,  in  despite 
of  chroniclers'  vague  assertions,  tbe  number  of  bishops 
who  joined  the  Empress  was,  even  if  not  limited  to  these, 
at  least  extremely  small.' 

'  The  Sartg  BUtcrf  0/  Oxford,  cap.  i. 

'  "Ad  HHdingnm  infra  8opitione«  venieiu,  iBwipitar  com  honoiibns, 
hino  iode  priDcipiboa  cum  papnlia  md  eju  imperimn  0ODToUntibiu"(Ci>nl. 
Flor.  fftfl^  130> 

•  Add.  OharL  (Brit  Mb*.),  19,576 ;  Arek.  /ourn.,  ii.  289 ;  /ok™.  B.  A.  A.. 
lui.  389. 

'  "  Be^nnldo  am^  fllro  regis."  He  bad  alteated,  ni  we  have  reen,  an 
Oifotd  oharter  (cire.  Haroh  24)  ai  Beginald  "fllloa  regU"  simply.  This 
wonld  seem  to  flx  hla  cieation  to  eire.  April,  1141  (aee  p.  66). 

'  "  Boberto  fratre  epu." 

*  Wd  obfaUn  inoidenUlIy,  in  another  qoarter,  oniqae  sridenoe  on  tliis 
very  poiat.    Tlwra  ii  printed  in  Uie  Cbrhdory  of  Banueg  (Bolli  SeriM), 
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This  is  one  of  the  two  charters  in  which  the  Empress 
employs  the  style  "Regina."  It  is  probable  that  the 
,  other  also  should  be  assigned  to  this  period.^  These  two 
exceptional  cases  would  thus  belong  to  the  interim  period 
during  which  she  was  queen  elect,  though  technicaUy  only 
''  domina."  Here  again  the  fact  that,  during  this  period, 
she  adopted,  alternatively,  both  styles  ("regina*'  and 
''domina"),  as  well  as  that  which  Mr.  Birch  assigns  to 
his  first  period,  proves  how  impossible  it  is  to  classify 
these  styles  by  date. 

If  we  reject  the  statement  that  from  Beading  she 
returned  to  Oxford,'  the  only  other  stage  in  her  progress 
that  is  named  is  that  of  her  reception  at  St.  Albans.^  In 
this  case  also  the  evidence  of  a  charter  confirms  that  of 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  254,  a  precept  from  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  William,  Prior  of  Ely, 
and  others,  notifying  the  agreement  he  has  made  with  Walter,  Abbot  of 
Ramsey: — ^"Sciatis  me  et  Waltenim  Abbatem  de  Rameseia  consilio  et 
assensn  domion  nostras  Imperatricis  et  Episoopi  Wynton'  Apost'  scdis  legati 
aliommqne  coepisoopomm  meomm  scilicet  Line*,  Norwycensis,  Gestrensis, 
Hereford',  Sanoti  Davidis,  et  Boberti  Comitis  Oloecestrif>,  et  Hugonis  Comitis 
et  Brienni  et  Milonis  ad  voluntatem  meam  concordatos  esse.  Quapropter 
mando  et  prascipio  sicat  me  diligitis,"  etc.,  etc.  This  precept,  in  the  printed 
cartnlary,  is  dated  **  1133-1144."  These  are  absurdly  wide  limits,  and  a 
little  research  would,  surely,  hare  shown  that  it  must  belong  to  the  period 
in  which  the  Empress  was  triumphant,  and  during  which  the  legate  was  with 
her.  This  fixes  it  to  March — June,  1141.  Independent  of  tlie  groat  interest 
attaching  to  this  document  as  representing  a  ** Concordia"  in  the  court  of 
the  Empress  during  her  brief  triumph,  it  affords  in  my  opinion  proof  of  the 
permmnel  of  her  court  at  the  time.  Fiye  of  the  seven  bishops  mentioned 
were,  as  obeeryed  in  the  text,  in  regular  attendance  at  her  court,  and  we  may 
therefore,  on  the  strength  of  this  document,  add  those  of  **  Chester"  and 
Norwich,  as  yisiting  it,  at  least,  on  this  occasion.  So  with  the  laity.  Three 
of  the  four  magnates  named  (of  whom  Miles  had  not  yet  recuiyed  the  earldom 
of  Hereford)  were  her  constant  companions,  so  that  we  may  safely  rely  on 
this  eyidence  for  the  presence  at  her  court  on  this  occasion  of  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Norfolk. 

'  Joum,  B.  A.  A^  xxxi.  389.  Note  that  in  this  case  Seffirid,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  appears  as  a  witness,  doubtless  because  he  had  been  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  to  which  abbey  the  charter  was  granted. 

'  See  aboye,p.  66. 

*  **  Proficisdtur  inde  cum  exultatione  magna  et  gaudio,  et  in  monasterio 
Sancti  Albani  cam  processionali  suscipitur  honore,  et  jubilo  "  {Coni.  Flor. 
Wig.,  131). 
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the  chronicler.^  At  St.  AJbans  ahe  received  a  deputation 
from  London,  and  the  terms  on  whieh  the  city  agreed  to 
receive  her  must  have  been  here  finally  arranged.*  She 
then  proceeded  in  state  to  Westminster,"  no  donbt  by  the 
Edgwore  Bead,  the  old  Soman  highway,  and  was  probably 
met  by  the  citizens  and  their  rulers,  according  to  the 
custom,  at  Enightsbridge.* 

Meanwhile,  she  had  been  joined  in  her  progress  by 
her  uncle,  the  King  of  Scots,  who  had  left  his  retilm  about 
the  middle  of  May  for  the  purpose  of  attending  her 
coronation." 

The  Empress,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
reached  London  only  a  few  days  before  the  24th  of  June.' 
This  is  the  sole  authority  we  have  for  the  date  of  her  visit, 
except  the  statement  by  Trivet  that  she  arrived  on  the 
aist  (or  26th)  of  April.'  This  latter  date  we  may  certainly 
reject.    If  we  combine  the  statement  that  her  flight  took 

■  ■*  Apod  aanctum  AlbaDnm "  (Dadij  of  L«acMteT :  Royal  Clintteri, 
Ko.  16 ;   Joam.  B.  A.  A.,  xxxL  388). 

■  "Adaunt  eun  ibi  dves  mnlti  es  LondoiiLt,  tntctatnr  ibi  senno  multi- 
atodxa  it  zoddeada  cWiiMe"  CConL  Flor.  IFfg.,  131). 

'  "  Imperatrii,  at  pr«<Iiximiu,  habito  tnwtatn  onm  LoDdoDienribiu, 
comitaDtibua  tecom  praaalibuB  rooltit  et  principibna,  secun  proper^vit  ad 
iitbem,  tot  ftpud  Wettmonatterinin  onm  prooeMionati  iiuojpitnr  honorifl- 
centil"  {ibid.). 

*  i.e.  Hjde  Park  Coraer,  u  it  now  ia.  Bee,  for  thiB  cuBtom,  the  ChronleU* 
ofihe  Mayan  of  London,  whioh  nsourd  how,  »,  centnr;  later  (12S7),  npon  the 
king  approachiDg  WeBtminiter,  "exierant  Haior  et  dree,  lieut  mot  at  sd 
iialutandum  ipmim  Tuqne  ad  Knf wtebrigge "  (p.  31).  The  ContiniutoT 
(p.  132)  alladea  to  tome  sacb  reception  bj  thecitizetiBCcam  honore  nu- 
pepernot"). 

'  "Videna  itaqne  David  rex  mnlta  cotnpetere  id  [mpenttricla  ueptisaDo 
promotiDDem,  puat  Ascetuiunea  Domini  ad  earn  in  Buthaagliiim  profeotaa 
eit:  ...  Venit  itaqne  rex  ad  neptem  siiam,  pluiimosqne  si  principibni  sibi 
acquieacenloi  babuit  nt  ipBS  promoTeretur  ad  totins  regni  faatiginm  "  {Sj/tu. 
Dvn.,  iL  809).  Aa  he  did  not  join  hei  till  after  her  election,  I  have  taken 
this  latter  phrase  a*  referring  to  her  ooronatlon  (aee  p.  80).    CC.  p.  5,  n.  5. 

*  "  Til  paocii  ante  Nativitatem  beatl  Jobannia  dieboa." 

'  "Oivea  .  .  .  Imperatricem  .  .  .  farorabiliter  iwcipennt  nndecinio  [al. 
Resin}  Kal.  MaiL" 
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place  on  Midsummer  Day  ^  with  that  of  the  Continuator 
that  her  visit  lasted  for  "  some  days," '  they  harmonize 
fairly  enough  with  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury.    If  ii\ 
was,  indeed,  after  a  few  days  that  her  visit  was  so  rudely 
cut  short,  we  are  able  to  understand  why  she  left  without! 
the  intended  coronation  taking  place.  ' 

From  another  and  quite  independent  authority,  we 
obtain  the  same  day  (June  24th)  as  the  date  of  her  flight 
from  London,  together  with  a  welcome  and  important 
glimpse  of  her  doings.  The  would-be  Bishop  of  Durham, 
William  Cumin,  had  come  south  with  the  King  of  Scots 
(whose  chanceUor  he  was),  accompanied  by  certain  barons 
of  the  bishopric  and  a  deputation  from  the  cathedral 
chapter.  Nominally,  this  deputation  was  to  claim  from 
the  Empress  and  the  legate  a  confirmation  of  the  chapter's 
canonical  right  of  free  election ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  com- 
posed of  William's  adherents,  who  purposed  to  secure  from 
the  Empress  and  the  legate  letters  to  the  chapter  in  his 
favour.  The  legate  not  having  arrived  at  court  when 
they  reached  the  Empress,  she  deferred  her  reply  till  he 
should  join  her.  In  the  result,  however,  the  two  differed ; 
for,  while  the  legate,  warned  from  Durham,  refused  to 
support  William,  the  Empress,  doubtless  influenced  by 
her  uncle,  had  actually  agreed,  as  sovereign,  to  give  him 
the  ring  and  staff,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  done  so, 
but  for  the  Londoners'  revolt."    It  must  be  remembered 

'  See  the  Liber  de  Antiquu  Legibui :  '*  Tandem  a  LondoDeDsibua  expulsa 
eat  in  die  Sanoti  Johannis  Bapt*'    So  also  Trivet. 

'  **Ibiqne  aliquantis  diebos  .  .  .  resedit"  (p.  131). 

'  ^  [Legatus]  rem  exaniraana,  prescriptam  faotionem  invenit,  fautoribnaqne 
ipsins  dignft  animadverdione  Interdixit  ne  Willelmum  in  Episcopnm  uisi 
canonidL  electione  sosoiperent  Ipei  qnoqne  WiUelmo  interdixit  omneoi 
eoclesiastioam  oommunionem,  si  Episoopatnm  Bnaciperet  nisi  Ganonice  pro- 
motus.  Acinm  id  in  die  S.  Johannis  BaptistiB.  Pactns  erat  Willelmus  ab 
Imperatrice  bacnlom  et  annolum  redpere ;  et  data  h»o  ei  essent,  nisi,  facta 
a  Loudoniensibns  dissentione,  onm  omnibus  snis  discederet  ip$o  die  a  Lon- 
donia  Imperatrix."     —  €k>ntinaatio  Historic  Turgoti  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  7iJ). 
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that,  for  her  own  sake,  the  Empress  would  weloome  every 
opportunity  of  exercising  sovereign  rights,  as  in  her 
prompt  bestowal  of  the  see  of  London  upon  Bobert  And 
though  she  lost  her  chance  of  actually  investing  William, 
she  had  granted,  before  her  flight,  letters  commending  him 
for  election.^ 

Thus  we  obtain  the  date  of  the  charter  which  is  the 
Bobject  of  this  chapter.  In  this  case  alone  was  Mr.  Eyton 
right  in  the  dates  he  assigned  to  these  documents.  Mor, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  be  mistaken.  For  this  charter  can 
only  have  passed  on  the  occasion  of  this,  the  only  visit 
that  the  Empress  paid  to  Westminster.  Tet,  even  here,  Mr. 
Eyton'a  date  ie  not  absolutely  correct.  For  he  holds  that 
it  "  passed  in  the  ^hort  period  during  which  Maud  was  in 
London,  i.e.  between  June  24  and  July  25, 1141 ";  *  whereas 
"Jane  24"  is  the  probable  date  of  her  departure,  and 
not  of  her  arrival,  which  was  certainly  previous  to  that 
day. 

There  is  but  one  other  document  (besides  a  compara- 
tively   iuBignificant    precept*)  which    can    be  positively 

This  pftu&Ke  further  proves  (though,  indeed,  there  It  do  reuon  to  doubt  it) 
thkt  tbe  leg&te  remained  in  London  tiU  the  eotnul  flight  of  tho  EmpreeB.  It 
a1»  itlaBtntes  tlieir  diaourdanoe. 

'  "  Llterae  Imperatricia  dlrectM  ad  Capitulnni,  qaamm  lunima  hmi  erat : 
Qood  Tellet  Eocleaiam  noetram  da  Paatora  sousnlttuit  eMe,  et  uominatim  do 
illn  quam  Robertus  ArcbidiaoonuB  nomlnaret,  tt  qnod  de  illo  tbUcU  et  da 
alio  omnino  nollet.  Qnaaitum  eat  ergo  quia  hie  eeaet  Beapanmm  oat  quod 
Willalmiu"  (tbul.).  This  haa,  or  oonrae,  an  important  bearing  on  the 
quettion  of  episcopal  eleetioD.  Strong  thongh  tlie  terms  of  hor  letter  appear 
to  hare  been,  the  Emprets  here  waive*  the  right,  on  which  her  father  and 
her  ton  inafsted,  of  liaTing  the  election  conducted  in  her  preaenoe  and  in 
her  own  ohapel,  and  anticipated  the  later  pnictico  introduced  by  the  charter 
of  John. 

•  JiO-MSS.,  31,WS,fol.97.  Sotoofol.  115:  "After  June  24,  IHl,  when 
the  Empresawaa  reoeiTed  io  London;  before  JuljCfi,  when  Hilo  was  created 
Earl  of  Hereford." 

■  Hsudate  to  Sheriff  of  Eases  in  fa*onr  of  William  Sti  Otto  (/oum. 
B.  A.  A.,  uzi.  3ST).  It  ia  possible  that  the  chartjir  to  Christ  Cliuroh, 
London  (ibid.,  p.  388),  ma;  alto  belong  to  thla  occasion ;  bnt,  evao  if  so,  it 
ia  of  no  importance. 
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assigned  to  this  yisit.^  This  consideration  alone  woolm 
invest  oar  charter  with  interest,  bat  when  we  add  to  this  I 
its  great  length,  its  list  of  witnesses,  and  its  intrinsic! 
importance,  it  may  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  most  instrac-l 
tive  documents  of  this  obscare  and  eventful  period.  / 

Of  the  original,  now  an^ong  the  Cottonian  Charters 
(xvi.  27),  Mr.  Birch,  who  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce upon  these  subjects,  has  given  us  as  complete  a 
transcript  as  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain.^  To  this  he  has 
appended  the  foUowing  remarks  :— 

"This  most  important  charier,  one  of  tho  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest  example  of  the  text  ofji  '^^  f  r^*^'"g  ft  p^^"^,  <^t^^  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  published.  %  cannot  find  the  text  in  any 
printed  book  or  MS.  Fortunately  Sir  William  J>ngdale  inspected  this 
charter  before  it  had  been  injured  in  the  dis^trous  Cottonian  fire, 
which  destroyed  so  many  inyaiuable  eyidences  of  B^tish  history.  In 
his  account  of  the  Mandevilles,  Earls  of  Essex  {Baronage,  to],  i.  p.  202)^ 
he  says  that  *  this  is  the  most  antient  creation-charter,  which  hath  ever 
been  known,  vide  Selden's  TiUes  of  Honour,  p.  647/  sud  he  gives  an 
English  rendering  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Latin  text,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  conjecture  several  emendations  «nd  restorations  in  the 
above  transcript." 

Mr.  Birch  having  thqs,  like  preceding  antiquaries, 
borne  witness  to  the  interest  attaching  to  "this  most 
important  charter/'  it  is  with  special  satisfaction  that  I 
find  myseli  enabled  to  print  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
document,  supplying,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  a 
complete  and  accurate  tei^t.  Nor  will  it  only  enable  us 
to  restore  the  portions  of  the  charter  now  wanting,^  for  it 
further  convicts  the  great  Dugdale  of  no  less  serious  an 
error  than  the  omission  of  two  most  important  witnesses 
and  the  garbling  of  the  name  of  a  third.^ 

*  A  charter  to  Boger  de  Yaloines.    S<ee  Appeudix  Qt. 
'  Joum,  B.  A,  X,  pp.  884-386. 

'  The  portions  which  are  wanting  in  the  charter  and  which  are  snpplied 
from  my  transcript  wiU  be  fonnd  enclosed  in  brackets. 

*  Bobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  William  the  chancellor  are  omitted 
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The  accnracy  of  my  aothoritiee  can  be  tested  b;  colla- 
tion with  those  portions  of  the  original  that  are  still  perfect. 
This  test  is  qoite  satisfactory,  as  is  also  that  of  comparing 
one  of  the  passages  they  supply  with  Camden's  transcript 
of  that  same  passage,  taken  from  the  original  charter. 
Camden's  extract,  of  the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Birch  was 
evidently  not  aware,  was  printed  by  him  in  his  Ordinet 
Anglieanx^  from  which  it  is  quoted  by  Selden  in  his  well- 
known  TiUti  of  Honour.*  It  is  further  quoted,  as  trora 
Camden  and  Selden,  at  the  head  of  the  Patents  of  Creation 
appended  to  the  Lorda'  Report*  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,' 
as  also  in  the  Third  Beport  itself  (where  the  marginal 
reference,  however,  is  wrong).*  It  is  specially  interesting 
/  &om  Camden's  comment :  "  This  is  the  most  ancient 
/  creation-charter  that  I  ever  saw "  (which  is  clearly  the 
I  origin  of  the  statement  as  to  its  unique  antiquity),  and 
\  from  the  fact  of  that  great  antiquary  speaking  of  it  as 
^'now  in  my  hands." 

The  two  transcripts  I  have  employed  for  the  text  (B. 
and  A.)  are  copies  respectively  found  in  the  Dugdale  MSS. 
(L.  fol.  81)  and  the  Ashmole  MSS.  (841,  fol.  3).  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  charter  was  among  those  duly 
recorded  in  the  missing  volume  of  the  Great  Coucher. 

Charter  of  the  Euprbss  to  Geofpret  de  Mandeville 
(Midsommer,  1141). 

"AirUfpii-        M.  Imperatrix  regis  Henrici  filia  Archiepiscopis  Epis- 
uH^         copis  Abbatibns  (Comitibns  Baronibus  Justiciariis  Vice- 

kltngether,  ukd  B»1ph  LovH  beoomw  Balph  de  London.    Dngd^le  luu,  o[ 
conrMi  mialed  Hr.  Blroh. 

*  Appmded  (u  the  "DegicM  of  England")  to  Qibaou's  well-knovii 
edition  of  Uw  BritoK^ia  (ITTSX  toL  L  p.  125. 

■  SmoihI  «dttiai,  p.  UT. 

*  Appandii  T.,  p.  1  («d.  IBS9).  *  Pag«  164. 
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comitibus  et  ministris  et  omnibus  baronibus  et  fidelibus) 
suis  Francis  et  Anglis  totius  AnglisB  et  Normanniae  salutem. 
(Sciatis  omnes   tarn    preesentes  quam  futuri    quod  Ego  **jSciant" 
Matildis  regis  Henrici  filia  et  Anglor[um]  domina)  do  et  ;;ojJ,(d^? 
concede  Gaufrido  de  Magnavilla  (pro  servitio  suo  et  here-  "Oaifrido" 
dibus  suis  post  eum  hereditabiliter  ut  sit  comes  de  Es-  "rFffJI." 
sex[ia]  et  habeat  tertium  denarium  Vicecomitatus  de  placitis  »*'»' "  ca  ). 
sicut  comes  habere  debet  in  comitatu  suo^  in  omnibus  *;<:«|n*]f'^^' 
rebus,  et  praeter  hoc  reddo  illi  in  feodo  et  hereditate  de  me  iufm]**" 
et  heredibus  meis  totam  terram  quam)  tenuit '  (Gaufridus  ^d")""^ 
de  Magnavilla  avus  suus  et  Serlo  de  Matom  in  Anglia  et 
Normannia  ita  libere  et  ^  bene  et  quiete  sicut  aliquis  ante- 
cessorum  suorum  illam  unquam  melius  (et  liberius  tenuit, 
vel  ipsemet)  postea  (aliquo  in  tempore,  sibi  dico)  et  here- 
dibus suis  (post  eum),  et  concedo  illi  et  heredibus  suis 
Custodiam  turris  Londonie  (cum  paxvo  Castello  quod)  fuit  ••  London " 
Bavengeri  in  feodo  et  hereditate  de  me  (et  heredibus)  meis  <ioni«"(D.). 
cum  terris  et  liberationibus  et  omnibus  Consuetudinibus 
qu8B  ad  (eandem  terram®)  pertinerent,  et  ut  inforciet  iUa/p*^?'* 
secundum  voluntatem  suam.      (Et  similiter*)    do  ei  et "p*";**"*'" 

lA.  J  \     per- 

concedo  et  heredibus  suis  C  libratas  terraa  de  me  et  de  ^*°*°*  "^^^" 
(heredibus)    meis    in  dominio,  videlicet    Niweport  *    pro  "Newport- 
tanto   quantum  reddere  solebat  die  qua  rex  H[enricus]  ''Hc-nricus 
pater  mens  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,  et  ad  rem(ovend')  merca- 
tum  de  Niweport  in  Gastellum  suum  de  Waldena  cum  "Newport" 
omnibus  Consuetudinibus  que  prius  mercato  illi  melius 

*  *'  Ego  Matildis  filia  regis  Henrioi  et  Anglomm  domiim  do  et  conce<1o 
Gaafredo    de    Magnavilla    pro  servicio  sqo  et   heredibus  suis  post  earn 
hereditabiliter   nt   sit  Comes   de  Essexia,  et  babeat   tertium   denarium  « 
Vicecomitatus    de    placitis   sicnt  Comes  habere  debet  in  comitatu  sno" 
(Camden). 

'  Mr.  Birch  reads  *'  tenuit  bene,"  omitting  the  interrening  words. 

'  Mr.  Birch  for  *'  eandem  terram  "  (reo</ttf  **  tor  rem  ")  conjectures  *'  illam. ' 

*  Mr.  Birch  conjectures  "  Preterea.*' 

*  Newport  (the  name  hints  at  a  market-town)  was  ancient  demesne  of 
the  Crown.     It  lay  about  three  miles  south-west  of  (Saffron)  Walden. 
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"puugiu"  pertinuerunt  in  (Thelon[6o]  et  paasag[io]')  et  aliis  con- 

'•N»pon"  suetudinibus,  (et)  at  vie  de  Niweport  qate  Bunt  joxta  littas 

aqufB  '  dirigantar  ex  conBaetudine  ad  Waledeuam  (Bap[er] 

foriB)facturam  meam  et  Mercatum  de  Waldena  ait  ad  diem 

"dicuu"    dominicam  et  ad  diem  Jovis  et  nt  feria'  habeatur  apod 

-v'lffiu  __  Waledenam  et  inoipiat  in   (VigiliS  Pentecost*)  et  duret 

(A-J^^irti;  per  totam   hebdomadam  pentecostes  Et  Meldonam'  ad 

^'i-  perficiendnm  prediotas  G  libratas  tema  pro  tanto  quantum 

indfi  reddi  eolebat  die  qu&  (Bex  HenricuB  fuit)  vivus  et 

mortaaB  com  onuubus  Appendieiis  et  rebas  que  adjacebant 

in  terra  et  mari  ad  Bargnm  illad  predicto  die  mortis  Regis 

Xk^"    Henrioi,  et  (Deopedenam ")  similiter  pro  tanto  quantum 

(i]ir"""°    ii^d^  reddi  Bolebat  die  qu&  rex  Henricus  fait  vivaa  et  mor- 

tuuB  cam  omnibaB  Appendiciia  auis  et  Boa'oam  de  chatelega  ^ 

n*!  m"!"    '^'^'^  (hominibne  pro)  'xx  aolidis,  et  terram  de  Banhonta* 

HBittMiDA.  pro  xi  soUdis,  et  ai  qaid  defuerit  ad  C  librataa  perficiendaa 

<Ki"(n.).    perficiam  ei  in  loco  oompetenti  in  Easexa  (aut  in  Hert)- 

^"  ('>-):  fordeBoir&    ant    in  Cantebriggecirfi  tali    tenore    qnod    si 

■  There  wu  itill  a  toll  bridge  there  in  tbe  lut  century.  For  toble  of  tolls 
and  eiemptioQB,  see  Horant'a  Snex. 

'  Appsrenllj,  tfae  higb  rood  on  tbe  left  bank,  and  the  wa;  on  the  right 
b«nlc,  of  tbe  Cam. 

'  Neitber  this  mariiel  nor  this  fail  are,  it  wonld  Beem,  to  be  traced 
aricrwardB. 

*  Mr.  Bin^b  oonjectnies  "  (igiliam." 

*  Thi«  was  preenmablj  a  grant  of  the  borough  of  Haldon  (i^a.  the  rojal 
rigbtain  that  borough), thongh  Peverel'afee  in  Maldon  waaan  eacheat  atthe 
time.  The  proof  of  this  ia  not  onlj  that  it  ia  here  described  aa  a  "borongU" 
ihurgtu),  bat  aleo  that  iti  annoal  Taloe  waa  to  be  deducted  from  tbe  sheriff's 
ferm,  which  coalit  on!;  be  the  oa«e  if  it  formed  part  of  the  arrput  eonatatui, 
■'.«.  wu  Crown  demesne.  In  Domeeda;,  Peverera  fee  In  Haldon  wu  valued 
at  £12,  andtherojalmanorat  fiac-ad  pondiu"),  though  it  had  been  £24. 
It  was  probeblj  tbe  latter  wbicli  Henry  II.  granted  to  his  brother  William 
Bs  repreaenting  ("  pro ")  £22  ("unmero")  (aee  Pipr-Holla). 

'  Depden,  three  milea   sonth  of  Walden,    It  bad  formed  part,  at  tbo 
Survey,  of  t)ie  fief  of  Bandulf  Feverel. 
'  CatlJdga,  according  to  VortLOt. 

*  Mr.  Bitoh  conjectiirea  "  tenentibiu  ibidem  pro." 

*  Bunhant,  now  part  of  Wickham  Bonhnnt,  ndjoiniDg  Newport.  It  bad 
lieen  held  by  SalaKlinni  at  the  BuTTej.  In  11S5  it  waa  held  of  the  honour 
al  LanoMter. 
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(reddi)dAro  Comiti  Theobaldo  totam  terram  qtiam  (t^c- 1'^"'^'^^' 
bat)  ^  in  Aii(gli&  dabo  Q-aafrido Comiti EsBe^ie]  eBoambinm  *^ ' ^'t'- 
8011m  ad  Taleniiam  in  his  [ttffldiotiB  tribuB  ComitatibnB  ante-  S,^-,',i^' J*" 
qaam  de)  predictiB  terris  diaflaiB(iatur ;  bi  etiam  reddidero  ^.f^,'- 
totom  bonorem  et  totam  terram)  beredibns  Willelmi  pear-'.*,';,^^- 
[elli]  dfl  Lond[omfi]' dabo  similiter  ei  euambinn  adTalena'^'' 
anteqnam  diasaiBiatiiT  de  ill&  qae  fait  {wttrelli  et  illad 
(e8cam1»Qm  erit)  de  teri&  que  remanebit  illi  hereditabiliter 
Et  preter  boc  do  et  conoedo  ei  et  herediboB  biub  de  me  et 
heredibas  meia  tenendnm  feodam  (et  Berrioiam) '  xz  militnm 
et  infra  servieitun  istomm  xx  milittun  do  ei  feodam  et 
serrioiam  terre  qaam  Easealf[n8]  de  tania'  tennit  in 
Anglift  die  qa&  fait  Mtob  et)  mortans,  qaam  teoet  Orae- 
leng  [qb]  *  et  mater  aoa  pro  tanto  senricii  qaantam  de  feodo 
illo  debent  et  totam  enperplua  istorom  xz  militom "  ei 
per&eiam  in  (preno[nina)ti3  '  tribns  comitatibus.    Et  ser- 
viciam  istomm  xx  militum  faciei  mihi  separatim  pretor 
sliud  serricium  alterioB  feodi  Bui.     Et  preterea  conoedo 
(illi  at) "  castella  sua  que  habet  atent  et  ei  remaneant  (ad) 
inforoia(nd[uni]) "  ad  yolnntatem  saam  Et  nt  iUe  et  omnee  "iniom- 
homineB  Bai  teneant  terras  (et  tenatnraa)  aaaa  onmes  de  JilH/^^^V 

'  VLc.  Bireb  coDJeotaMi "  ipae  b»biiit,"  (a*^ 

*  Tbis,  appareotly,  reren  to  Depdeo,  as  forming  p«rt  of  Peverel's  Sef, 
which  had  been  an  eacheAt,  In  the  king's  haads,  u  eaily  aa  1130  i,Bai.  Pip^ 
31  Hen.  L>. 

>  HaMUlf  de  Tanj  was  anontar  of  the  Eiiaei  familj  of  Tan;,  of  Btaplt- 
ford-Tanj,  Theydou  Boit,  Elmitead,  Great  Stambridge,  Latlon,  etc.  He 
appeaia  repeatedly  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of  31  H«a.  I.  (pp.  53,  ^  58,  GO, 
99,  152),  when  be  wm  Id  Utication  with  William  de  BotUI  and  Bbiwalluo 
d'Avmocbca. 

*  "OraeleDgna"  ia  proved  lobe  identical  with  "Graelandoa  de  Thauift," 
the  Earn  tenant-io-oapite  of  1166,  by  Stepben'i  leoond  eharter  (Christ  oiaa, 
1141X  which  gJTei  his  holdiog  as  71  fees,  the  vary  amoant  at  which  he 
reti]m»  It  in  bis  Carta  (see'p.  142).  But  his  contempoiary,  Qraeland  "  atz 
Gilbert "  de  Tany,  on  the  Pipe- Bolls  of  Henry  11.,  was  probably  M  styled  for 
disLinolian,  being  a  son  of  Oiibert  de  Tany  who  flgarea  ou  1^  Euei  Pipe- 
HollotllSS. 

*  Compare  the  phrase  "  snperplns  militum  "  in  Bot.  Pip.  3L  H.  I.  (p.  4T). 
■  "Ftedictis;"  "ei  quod  omnia;"  "et  sint  inforoiata"  (Mr.  Bircb). 
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qnoounqne  teneant  aicat  teauerant  die  qu&  ipse  homo  mens 

eEFeotas  est  aalvo  serritio  domiDomm  Et  at  ipse  et  hotnineB 

aui  (siDt  qnieti)  de  omnibae  debitis  qae  debnenmt  xegi 

Henrico  aat  regi  Stephano  et  iit  ipse  et  omneB  homines 

aui  per  totamAngliam  aint  qtiieti  de  Wastia  foreB(tama  et) 

(bi'tiii'  ^Bf^i^  1>^^  facta  annt  in  feodo  ipsiua  Gaufredi  naqne  ad 

h\A-(A.-).  (jiem  quo)  homo  meua  devenit  Et  ut  a  die  illo  in  antea 

omnia  ilia  esB(aTta  aint  amodo  excultibilia  et  arrabilia  sine 

■•■naotDd-  foriafaoto  et  at  babeat  mercatam  die  Jovia  apad  Bisaeiam  ' 

"pntfrU"   et  feriam  similiter  ibidem  qaoque  anno ;  et  incipiat  vigilia 

■"(•'"(B).  Sancti  Jacobi  et  daret  tres  dies.      Et  [preterea]  do  et 

-Kwi"     concedo  ei  et  beredibna  ania  in  feodo  et  hereditate  ad 

Kv«i"      tenendum  de  me  et  heredibaa  meia  vioeoomitatum  Eb- 

aei[ie]  reddendo  inde  rectam  firmam  qae  inde  reddi  eolebat 

"fltmB"     die  qua  rex  Henrioua  pater  meaa  fait  vivna  et  mortuus, 

"(ir^"      ita  quod  aaferat  de  aummfi  firma  Tice)oomitatuB  qaantum 

"Ncwpori"  pertinuerit '  (ad)  Meldonam  et  Niweport  que  ei  (donavi  et) 

(\T^'~io-  l^witt"'^  (pertinuerit '  ad  tertium)  denariam  de  placitis 

MTrtD.).  Vicecomitataa  unde  eum  feci  Gomitem,  et  ut  teneat  omnia 

-Domlnk*" 

<i>o  exGidamenta  mea  que  mibi  exciaennt  (in  com)itatu  Esaexe 

reddendo  inde  firmam  rectam  quamdiu  erunt  in  Dominio 

"EMnii-    meo  Et  nt  sit  capitalia  Justicia  in  Essexa  hereditabiliter 

!.'^^-^\j_mea  (et  hered[um])  meorum  de  placitis  et  forisfactia  que 

pertinnerint  ad  Coronam  meam,  ita  quod  noa  mittam  aliam 

Juaticiam  auper  eum  in  Comitatu  illo  niai  *  (ita  ait  quod 

ali)quando  mittam  aliqnem  de  paribus  auis  qui  audiat  cum 

illo  quod  placita  mea  juate  tractentur  Et  ut  ipae  et  omnea 

hominea  aui  aint  (quieti  veraos)  me  et  veraua  heredea  meos 

iniu'-TA )  ^^  omni  foriafacto  et  omni  malivolentia  preterita  ante  diem 

iing"°<Aol'  quo  mens  homo  devenit  Et  ei  firmiter  concedo  et  (bere- 

'  Buihey  in  Heitfbrdshire.    Part  of  Handeville's  Domesdnj  flef 

'  Mr.  BtToh  TMdi  "perttaoernnL" 

'  "PertlDnit" — Hi.  filroh'i  coojeotare. 

*  "  QDod  aUqntodo  " — Mr.  Biicb's  Mnjectnn. 
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dibus  suis)  qaod  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  sine  placito 
habeat  et  ^  teneat  hereditabiliter,  sicut  hseo  carta  confirmat, 
omnia  tenementa  sua  (que  ei  concessi,  in  terris)  et  tenaturis  (V)T^m  wne. 
et  in  feodis  et  firmis  et  Castellis  et  libertatibus  et  in  omni-  "'"  ^^'  * 
bus  Conventionibus  inter  nos  factis  (sicut  aliquis  Comes)  ••coiwoeta- 

*  dinibuB" 

terre  ^  mee  melius  et  quietius  et  liberius  tenet  ad  modum  (^*>- 
Gomitis  in  omnibus  rebus  ita  quod  ipse  vel  aliquis  hominum 
suorum  non  (ponantur  ®  in  uUo  modo)   in  plaeitum  de  ni!^"*  d.T,. 
aliquo  forisfacto  quod  fecisseni  antequamhomo  meusfactus  (i).):"pia- 
esset,  nee  pro  aliquo  forisfacto  quod  facturus  sit  in  (antea 
ponatur  in)  placit[um]  de  feodo  vel  Castello  vel  terra  vel 
tenura    quam    ei    concesserim     quamdiu     se    defendere 
potuerit  de    scelere  sive    (traditione)   ad    corpus    meum  uom^ha.. 
pertinente  per  se  aut  per  unum  militem  si  quis  coram 
venerit  qui  eum  appellare  inde  voluerit. 

(T[estibus]  H[enrico]Ep[iscop]o  Winton[en8i])  et  A[lex- 
andro]  Ep[iscop]o  Lincoln[ensi]  et  R[oberto]  Ep[iscop]o 
Heref[ordensi]  et  N[igello]  Ep[iscop]o  ElyfensiJ  (et  B[er- 
nardo]  Ep[iscop]o  de  S[ancto]  David  et  W[illelmo] 
Cancellario  et  Com[ite]  B[oberto]  de  Glocestr[ia]  et 
Com[ite]  B[aldewino  *J)  et  Compte]  W[illelmo]  de  Moion 
et  B[riano]  fil[io]  Comptis]  (et  M[ilone]  Glocestrpe]  et 
R[oberto]    Arundell*   et  B[oberto]   Malet*  et    Rad[ulfoJ 

1  Mr.  Birch  reads  **  plaoito  hac  teneat." 

*  Mr.  Birch  reads  ••  tre  mee." 

*  Mr.  Biroh  conjeotares  ^  ponantar  in  (plaeitum)." 

*  Mr.  Birch  conjectures  **  Buldewino  Comite  Devonie." 

*  On  Bobert  Arundell,  see  Yeatman's  Eittary  of  the  Houte  of  Arundel^ 
p.  49  (where  too  early  a  date  is  snggesied  for  this  charter^  and  p.  105  (where 
it  is  implied  that  he  was  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester).  He  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of  81  Hen.  I.,  and  again  in  the  Westminster 
charters  (1186)  of  Stephen.   (See  Appendix  C.) 

'  Bobert  Malet  also  was  a  west -country  baron.  He  flgnrea  in  connection 
with  Warminster  in  the  Pipe-BoU  of  81  Hen.  L,  and  is  among  the  witnesses 
to  the  Westminster  charters  (1186),  being  there  styled  '*Dapifer"  (see 
Appendix  C).  The  carta  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (1166;  proves  that 
Le  was  the  piedeoeasor  of  William  Malet,  dapifer  to  Henry  II. 
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(*idtta/'«^)  Lorell'  et  Bad[nlfo]  FaineU*)  et  W[alkelmo'|  Maminot'  t:t 
Bob[erto]  fil[io]    B[egia]*  et    Bob[ei%o]  fi)[io]  Martin' 

■  Anathra  veil^oonntr;  Imtdd.  Be  wii  one  of  Ibe  rebcb  of  1138,  when 
he  held  Caatle  Qaitj  KgaiuM  the  king  (&«n.  HndI,  p.  261 ;  Ord.  YH.,  t.  310 ; 
Gfta.  p.  48).  According  lo  Hr.  Tectinan,  he  wma  Km  of  "WilUam  Ooael 
de  PeroivBl,  called  LcTtrl,"  Lord  of  Itt;  {Bitlory  of  llu  Hotut  of  Anrndel, 
p.  136).  He  is  howcTer  wionglj  termed  by  him  "  Bobert  (m'e)  Level "  ou 
p.  208.  He  witnawed  bq  early  duuter  of  the  Empren  to  GlaatoDbury  (Journ, 
B.  A.  A.,  xxxi.  390). 

'  Ralph  Paynell  bad  iuattgslad  the  Earl  of  Olonoeeler*s  raid  on 
NoUlDglism  the  preTioua  September  (Cbnl.  Fbr.  Wig.,  128),  and  was  om.- 
of  the  rebeU  in  1138,  wben  he  held  Dudley  against  the  king  (.Odd.,  110). 
He  wu  preanmably  identieal  with  the  "  Radfalfng]  Patn[ellni]"  of  1130 
(Sot.  Pip,  31  Hen.  L).  He  witneased  the  charter  to  Boget  de  Valoineti 
(we  p.  286).  and  three  other  rhartera  of  the  EmpreM  (Joum.  B.  A.  A.,  xxii. 
391,  39-\  398),  inelading  the  creaUon  of  the  euidom  of  HeMford  (25 
JqIj.  1141). 

*  Walchelin  Hnminot  had  been  among  the  witncaaea  to  the  above  Wcat- 
mioBtrr  charter!  of  (Eaater)  1 136,  but  bad  held  Dorer  againat  the  king  in 
1138  (Ord.  TU.,  T.  310).  wheo  OriteKcui  (t.  Ill,  112)  gpeaka  of  him  a*  a 
aoib.iD-Ia«  of  Bobert  de  Ferren  (Kerl  of  Derby).  He  witneaaed  the  charier 
to  Boger  de  Taloine*  (aee  p.  28fi),  and  fire  other  .chartera  of  the  Emprau 
(Jfiurn.  B.  A.  A.,  Iixi.  388,  391,  394  bM,  398),  inclnding  the  creation  of 
the  earhlom  of  Hereford  (25  Jnly  1141),  and  he  appeara  in  the  Pipe-Rnlld 
and  other  records  under  Henry  II.  from  1155  to  1171). 

<  Robert,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  by  Editli  (afterwards  married  to  Robert 
d'Oilli  of  Oxford),  and  uterine  brotlier,  as  Ht.  Eyion  observes  {AddL  MSS., 
31,843,  fol.  115),  "to Henry  d'Oilli  of  Hook-Norton."  He  appears  in  con- 
neotion  with  DeTonahire  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of  31  Hen.  I.,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  Robert  "brolhet"  of  t^rl  Reginald  of  Comwalt  (ridt  anlr, 
p.  82).  He  is  mention«d  ns  present  (as  "  Bobert  fits  Edith  ")  at  the  siege 
of  Wincbester,  a  few  weeks  later  {Sym.  Dun.,  ii.  310),  and  he  was  amoni; 
the  witnesses  to  the  Empress's  ohartera  (Oxford,  1142)  to  the  earls  of  Oxford 
and  of  Essex,  and  to  tier  charter  (Deriies)  to  GeolTrey  de  Handeviile  the 
younger  (vidt  pott).  He  inberquently  witnessed  Henrj  IL'a  charter  (?  1156, 
tn  Henry  de  Oienfurd  ((}urt.  Ant,  D,  Ho.  42).  See  aUo  Liber  Niger. 
Working  from  misleading  copies,  Ur.  Eytun  wrongly  identifies  this  Robert 
"  Alius  Regis,"  as  a  wItaeM  to  three  ohartf n  of  the  Empress,  with  a  Bubert 
flti  Regfinld  (de  DunstanTille)  (ifMory  of  fOiropthire,  ii.  271). 

*  Robert  fiti  Martin  oocors  in  the  Pipe-Boil  of  81  Heu.  I.  in  oonne  (inn 
with  Dorset  Dugdale  and  Ur.  Eyton  (Addl  MSB..  »1,943,  fol.  90)  afBliale 
him  as  >on  of  a  Martin  of  Tonrs,  who  had  established  himself  in  Wales. 
He  witnessed  two  other  oharten  of  the  Emprese  (/imra.  B.  A.  A.,  xxxi  891, 
39S),  both  of  thim  at  Oxford.  A  son  of  his  (Slius  Boberti  fllli  Hartlnl)  held 
Ave  knighU'  fees  of  Glssteabury  Abbey  is  1166. 
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(et  Rob[ert]o  fil[io]  Heldebrand[i]  ^  Apud  Westmonas- 
ter[ium]).^ 

One  cannot  but  be  greatly  struck  by  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  charter.  The  legate  and  his  four  brother 
prelates,  who  had  been  with  the  Empress  in  Winchester,  at 
her  reception  on  March  3,  are  here  with  her  again  at  West- 
minster. So  are  her  three  inseparable  companions;  but 
where  are  the  magnates  of  England  ?  Two  west-country 
earls,  one  of  them  of  her  own  making,®  and  a  few  west- 

^  Robert  fits  Hildebrand  witneased  the  impress's  second  charter  to 
Geoffrey  with  that  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (vida  pott).  8ee  for  Jiis  adultery, 
trocMon,  and  shocking  death  (?  1 143),  Oetla  Stephanie  pp.  95,  96,  where  he 
is  described  as  ^  virnm  plebeium  quideni,  sed  xnilitRri  virtute  apprubatum.*l 
He  is  also  spoken  of  as  **Tir  infimi  generis,  sed  summn  semper  malitino 
roachinator"  (i6td.,  p.  98).  He  is  a£Bliated  by  the  editors  of  Ordericiis 
(Societe  de  THistoire  de  France)  as  **  Robert  fils  de  Her  brand  de  Sanque- 
ville  '*  (iii  45,  i?.  420),  where  abso  we  learn  that  he  had  refused  to  embark 
upon. the  White  Ship.  He  was  perliaps  a  brother  of  Richard  fitz  Hildebrand, 
who  held  fire  fees  from  the  Abbot  of  Sherborne  and  five  from  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  1166. 

'  As  the  closing  names  rary  somewhat  in  the  two  transcripts,  I  give 
both  versions : — 

DUODALB  BIS.  ASHMOLB  MS. 

•*  Rad  Lend'  et  Rad'  peinel  et  W.  «  Bad  lovell  et  Bad  Painell  et  W. 

Maminot  et  Bob'  fil.  B.  et  Bob'  fil.  MaminotetB<>bertofili<»B.etBol>erto 
Martin  et  Bob'  fil  Heldebrand*  apud  filio  Martin  Boberto  filio  £a/(2e&ran(?t 
Westraonasterium."  apud  Oxford" 

The  three  last  words  are  added 
in  a  different  hand,  and  **  Oxford  '* 
appears  to  have  been  substituted  for 
**  Westmr"  by  yet  another  hand. 

*  William  de  Moiun  (Blohun)  had  attested  eo  nomine  the  charter  to 
Glastonbury  {Journ,  B.  A,  A,,  xxxi  3S9 ;  Adam  de  Domerham)  which  pro- 
bably passed  soon  after  the  election  of  the  Empress  (April  8)  at  Winchester 
(see  p.  83).  He  now  attests^  among  the  earls,  as  **  Camite  Willelmo  de 
Moion."  This  fixes  his  creation  as  April — June,  1141.  Courthope  gives  no 
date  for  the  creation,  and  no  authority  but  his  foundation-charter  to  Bruton, 
in  which  he  styles  himself  **  Cornea  Somersetensis."  Dr.  Stubbs,  following 
him,  gives  (under  '*  dates  and  anthoritiea  for  the  empress's  earldoms  ")  no 
date  and  no  further  authority  (Const  HitL^  i.  362).  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  in 
his  learned  and  valuable  monograph  on  Uungter  and  its  Lorde  (1882X  qnott  s 
the  Getta  ISiephani  for  the  fact  **  that  at  the  siege  of  Winchester,  in  1140. 
the  empress  bestowed  on  William  de  Mohun  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dorset  *' 
(p.  6).  •  But  Winchester  was  besieged  in  (August— September)  1141,  not  in 
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country  barons  Tirtoallyl  complete  the  list.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  were,  of  necessity,  the  sole  constitaeiits  of  her 
court ;  bat  there  is  certainly  the  strongest  possible  presnmp- 
tioQ  that  had  she  been  joined  in  person  by  any  namber  of 
bishops  or  nobles,  ve  shoald  not  have  found  so  important 
a  charter  witnessed  merely  by  the  members  of  the  entourage 
that  she  bad  brought  ap  with  her  from  the  west.  We 
have,  for  instance,  but  to  compare  this  list  with  that  of 
the  witnesses  to  Stephen's  charter  six  months  later.'  Or, 
indeed,  we  may  compare  it,  to  some  disadvantage,  with 
that  of  the  Empress  herself  a  month  later  at  Oxford.' 

(AVhere  were  the  primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London? 
Where  was  the  King  of  Scots  ?  These  questions  are 
difficult  to  answer.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
the  general  disgust  at  her  intolerable  arrogance,'  and  her 
harshness  to  the  king,*  kept  the  magnates  from  attending 
her  oourt.^  Her  inability  to  repel  the  queen's  forces,  and 
1110,  ftiid  though  the  writer  doe»  ipwUc  of  "Willelmtu  de  llolian,  qnem 
comitem  ibi  attitiiit  Donetin  "  (p.  81),  thli  obftrter  proves  that  be  pottdales 
tlie  crfatioD,  «s  be  alao  does  that  of  Hereford,  irhich  he  asiigu  to  tlie  nme 
aiege  (of.  pp.  18S,n-,  19i>  Mr.  Doyle,  with  hii  nmiBl  pelDitakiag  oare,  placet 
the  oieatioD  (on  the  same  authority)  ''before  September,  lUl"  (which 
bappena,  it  will  be  leea,  to  lie  qnite  oorreot),  aod  Maigns  bii  nae  of  the  above 
■tyleCoomei  SomsiBeteuiki ")  to  1112.  Bee  alao,  on  this  poiat,  p,  277  tn/ra. 
>  Bee  p.  143. 
*  The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Hereford  to  Hilei  of  Olouceater. 

■  "Ercofai  e*t  anlem  in  •nperblam  intolerabilem  .  .  .  et  omninin  fere 
corda  a  m  alienavit "  (£<a.  Hunt,  275). 

■  "  lDterp«-llaTlt  dominam  Anglomm  regtna  pro  domino  lao  rege  caplo  et 
FiutodJB  ao  vinonlli  mancipato.  Inlerpeliata  qaoque  eat  pro  eadem  caDsa 
et  a  msjoribns  aen  primoribua  Anglle;  ...  at  ilia  con  exaodifit  eoe" 
{fimtTXot.  Tffff.,  ISa). 

'  All  thii,  however,  it  (abject  to  tbe  auumption  that  tbij  charter  passed 
a1  Weitminiter.  That  auumption  reati  on  DagUale's  transcript  and  his  state- 
nicDt  to  that  effect  in  hti  Saxopa^  There  is  nothing  In  the  oharler 
(i-XMpt,  of  cvnrie,  the  above  difSoalt]')  inoonsiatent  with  this  statement, 
which  is  slrnngly  supported  by  the  Valoinea  charter;  Init,  unfortunately, 
the  transcript  I  hare  quoted  from  gives  Oxford  as  the  place  of  testing.  But, 
then,  tbe  wnrd  [rids  tupra)  a[>peaTs  to  have  l>een  added  in  a  later  hand, 
and  tnny  have  been  inserted  ftom  oonfusion  with  tbe  Empreas's  tteond  charter 
In  GMftey,  which  did  past  at  Oxford.    Still,  there  i«  no  actual  nason  why 
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her  mstant  flight  before  the  Londoners,  are  alike  Bugges' 
tive  of  the  fact  that  her  followers  were  comparatively  few. 

There  are  several  points  of  constitutional  importance 
upon  which  this  instructive  charter  sheds  some  welcome 
light. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  compare  it  with  Stephen's 
charter  (p.  61),  to  which,  in  Mr.  Eyton's  words,  it  forms 
the  ''counter-patent."^  In  the  former  the  words  of 
creation  are  :  **  Sciatis  me  fecisse  comitem  de  Oaufredo," 
etc.  In  the  charter  of  the  Empress  they  run  thus : 
"  Sciatis  .  .  .  quod  .  .  .  do  et  concedo  Oaufredo  de  Magna- 
villa  .  .  .  ut  sit  Comes,"  etc.  This  contrast  is  in  itsel 
conclusive  as  to  the  earldom  having  been  first  created  b 
Stephen  and  then  recognized  by  the  Empress.  This  bein 
so,  it  is  the  more  strange  that  Mr.  Eyton  should  have 
arrived  at  the  contrary  conclusion,  especially  as  he  noticed 
the  stronger  form  in  the  charter  creating  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  (''  Sciatis  me  fecisse  Milonem  de  Olocestria  Comi- 
tem"), a  form  corresponding  with  that  in  Stephen's 
charter  to  Geoffrey.  The  earldom  of  Hereford  being 
created  by  the  Empress,  as  that  of  Essex  had  been  by 
Stephen,  we  find  the  same  formula  duly  employed  by  both. 
The  distinction  thus  established  is  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  special  grant  of  the  ''  tertius  denarius  "  is  a  point 
of  such  extreme  interest  in  its  bearing  on  earls  and 
earldoms  that  it  requires  to  be  separately  discussed  in  a 
note  devoted  to  the  subject.* 

But  without  dwelling  at  greater  length  upon  the  peerage 
aspect  of  this  charter,  let  us  see  how  it  illustrates  the 

this  charter  may  not  haTe  paased  at  Oxford,  though  its  Bubjeot  makes  West- 
mintter,  perhapa,  the  more  likely  place  of  the  two.  PenoDally,  I  feel  no 
doabt  whateTer  that  Wflttminater  was  the  plaoe. 

>  Bee  p.  42. 

'  See  Appendix  H :  "The  Tertius  Denarius." 

H 
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ambitious  policy  pursued  in  this  struggle  by  tbe  feudal 
nobles.    Dr.  Stubbs  writes ; — 

f  "  It  is  poctsible  that  the  frequent  tei^TorsatioiiB  which  mark  the 
/etrnggle  may  have  been  cansed  by  the  deeire  of  obtaiiuDg  confirmation 
of  the  rank  [of  earl]  from  both  the  ccHnpetitora  for  the  crown."  * 

/3at  it  is  my  oontention  that  Geoffrey  and  his  fellows 

Were  playing  a  deepei  game.    We  find  each  BQcoeBsiTe 

ehangfl  of  side  on  the  part  of  this  onscrupnlous  magnate 

/marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in  his  demands  and  in  the 

iprice  he  obtained.     Broadly  speaking,  be  was  master  of 

[the  situation,  and  he  pat  himself  and  his  fortress  up  to 

I  auction.     Thus  he  obtained  from  the  impassioned  rivals 

U  rapid  advance  at  each  bid.    Compare,  for  instanoe,  this 

charter  with    that  be  had  obtained  from   Stephen,   or, 

again,  compare  it  with  those  which  are  to  follow. 

/^The  very  length  of  this  charter,  as  compared  with 

fitephen's,  is  significant  enough  in  itself.     But  its  details 

/are  far  more  so.      Stephen's  grant  had  not    explicitly 

/  included  the  texihia  denariiu  ;  the  Empress  grants  him  the 

\^  terUm^  denarius  "sicut  comes  habere  debet  in  comitatu 

^uo."  *     But  what    may  be    termed  the    ebaracteristtc 

aeatures  are  to  be  fonnd  in  such  clauses  as  those  dealing 

/with  the  license  to  fortify,  and  with  the  grants  of  lands.^ 

/  These  latter,  indeed,  teem  with  information,  not  only  for 

/  the  local,  but  for  the  general  historian,  as  in  the  case  of 

I   Theobald's  forfeiture.     But  their  special  information  is 

rather  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  these  grants, 

I   and  on  the  sources  from  which  the  Empress,  like  her  rival, 

\  strove  to  gratify  the  greed  of  these  insatiable  nobles. 

Foremost  among  these  were  those  "  extravagant  grants 

■  CoiM.  Hid.,  i.  362. 

'  This,  however,  nlM«  the  question  of  oomltal  rigfata,  on  which  lee 
pp.  143, 169,  269,  and  Appendix  H. 

*  Ct.  WilliBm  of  Mslmeabnry ;  "Hi  pnedia,  hi  caitella,  po«ti«mo  quie- 
onnqne  Kmel  oollibaimet,  petere  non  Tenbantnr." 


) 
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of  Crown  lands  "  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Stubbs  and  by  Gneist.^ 
Now,  in  this  charter,  and  in  those  which  follow,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  actual  working  of  this  fatal  policy  in 
practice.    The  Empress  begins,  in  this  charter,  by  grants 
ing  Geoffrey,  for  this  is  its  effect,  £100  a  year  in  land 
("C  libratas  terrsB*').     Stephen,   we  shall   find,   a  few 
months  later,  regains  him  to  his  side  by  increasing  the 
bid  to  £300  a  year  ("  CCC  libratas  terrae  ")/B^t  how  is  th 
amoimt  made  up  ?    It  is  charged  on  the  brown  lands  in 
his  own  county  of  Essex.     But  observe,  for  this  is  an 
important  point,  that  it  is  not  charged  as  a  lump  sum  on 
the  entire  corpus  comitates  (or,  to  speak  moire  exactly,  on 
the  annual  Jirma  of  that  corpus) ,  but  on  certain  specified 
estates^  Here  we  have  a  welcome  allusion  to  the  practice/ 
of  the  early  Exchequer.     The  charter  authorizes  Geoffirey  I 
as  sheriff,  to  deduct  from  the  annual  ferm  of  the  county 
for  which  he  was  responsible  at  the  Exchequer  (being  tba 
recorded  on  the   Rotuliis  exactorius),  that  portion  of  i 
represented  by  the  annual  rents  (redditus)  of  Maldon  anc 
Newport,  which,  as  estates  of  Grown  demesne,  had  til 
then  been  included  in  the  corpus.^     From  the  earliest 
Pipe-Bolls  now  remaining  we  know  that  the  estates  so 
alienated  were  usually  entered  by  the  sheriff  under  the 
head  of  **  Terra  DaUe,*'  with  the  amount  due  from  each, 
for  which  amounts,  of  course,  he  claimed  allowance  in  his 
account.    I  think  we  have  here  at  least  a  suggestion  tha 
even  at  the  height  of  the  anarchy  and  of  the  struggle 
the  Exchequer,  with  all  the  details  of  its  practice,  was 
recognized  as  in  full  existence.    I  have  never  been  abl 

>  See  also  Hr.  S.  R.  Bird's  yoloable  estay  on  the  Grown  Lands  in  vol. 
xiii.  of  the  Antiquary.  He  refers  (p.  160)  to  the  **exten8iTe  alienations  of 
tliese  lands  during  the  tarbolent  reign  of  Stephen,  in  order  to  enable  that 
monaroli  to  endow  the  new  earldoms.** 

'  **  Qnod  aufeiat  de  sommi  finna  Tioecomitatiis  qnantum  pertinaerit  ad 
Meldonam  et  Niweport  que  ei  donayi." 
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to  reconcile  myself  to  the  accepted  view,  as  set  forth  by 

Dr.    Stubbs,  of   the    ''  stoppage    of   the    administrative 

^machinery  "  ^  under  Stephen.    He  holds  that  on  the  arrest 

,'  of  the  bishops  (June,  1189)  'Hhe  v^hole  administration 

\  of  the  country  ceased  to  work/'  and  that  Stephen  was 

y never  able  to  restore  the  administrative  machinery."* 

(Crippled  and  disorganized  though  it  doubtless  was,  the 

lExchequer,  I  contend,  must  have  preserved  its  existence, 

/because  its  existence  was  an  absolute  necessity.    Without 

I  an  exchequer,  the  income  of  the  Crown  would,  obviously, 

\have    instantly    disappeared.      Moreover,    the    case    of 

William  of  Tpres,  and  others  to  which  reference  will  be 

made  below,  will  go  far  to  establish  the  important  fact 

that  the  Exchequer  system  remained  in  force,  and  that 

accounts  of  some  kind  must  have  been  kept. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the 
expression  **  pro  tanto  quantum  inde  reddi  solebat  die  qua 
Rex  Henricus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,"  which  is  applied 
to  Maldon  and  Newport.  The  Pipe-Bolls,  it  should  be 
remembered,  only  took  cognizance  of  the  total  ferm  of 
the  shire.  The  constituents  of  that  ferm  were  a  matter 
for  the  sheriff.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  these  expressions 
might  seem  to  cause  some  difficulty.  Their  explanation, 
however,  is  this.  Just  as  I  have  shown  in  Domesday 
Studies  ^  that  the  ferm  of  a  town,  as  in  the  case  of  Hunting- 
don, was  in  truth  the  aggregate  of  several  distinct  and 
separate  ferms,  so  the  ferm  of  a  county  must  have  com- 
prised the  separate  and  distinct  ferms  of  each  of  the  royal 
estates.  That  ferm  would  be  a  customary,  that  is,  fixed, 
redditm  (or,  as  the  charter  expresses  it,  "  quantum  inde 
reddi  solebat ").  A  particularly  striking  case  in  point  is 
afforded  by  Hatfield  Regis  {alias  Hatfield  Broadoak). 
^^When  Stephen  increased  the  alienation  of  Crown  demesne 

>  Seled  Charten.  *  Contt.  Eitt.,  i.  826,  327. 

'  l)cme$day  Studies,  vol.  i.  (Longmanfl),  1887. 
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to  Geoffrey,  he  granted  him  Hatfield  inter  alia  "pro 
qaater  zz  libris,"  that  is,  as  representing  £80  a  year. 
This  same  estate,  after  the  fall  of  Geoffrey,  was  alienated 
anew  to  Richard  de  Luci,  and  in  the  early  Pipe-Bolls  of 
Henry  II.  we  read,  under  *'  Terras  Datae "  in  Essex, 
"Bioardo  de  Luci  quater  xx  librsa  numero  in  Hadfeld." 
(That  is  to  say,  in  his  annual  account,  the  sheriff  claimed 
to  be  allowed  £80  off  the  amount  of  his  ferm,  in  respect 
of  the  alienated  estate.  Now,  the  Domesday  valuation  of 
this  manor  is  fortunately  very  precise  :  '*  Tunc  Manerium 
valuit  xxxvi  libras.  Modo  Ix.  Sed  vioecomes  recipit  inde 
Ixxx  libras  et  c  sjlidos  de  gersuma "  (ii.  2  b).  The 
Domesday  redditus  of  the  manor,  therefore,  had  remained 
absolutely  unchanged.  In  such  cases  of  alienation  of 
demesne,  it  was,  obviously,  the  object  of  the  grantee  that 
the  manor  should  be  valued  as  low  as  possible,  while  that 
of  the  sheriff  was  precisely  the  reverse.  Jit  was  on  this 
account  doubtless,  to  prevent  dispute,  that  these  charters 
carefully  named  the  sum  at  which  the  manor  was  to  be 
valued,  either  in  figures,  as  in  the  case  of  Bonhunt,^  or,  as 
in  that  of  Maldon  and  Newport,  in  the  formula  ''  quantum 
inde  reddi  solebat"  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  this  for- 
mula probably  implying  that  the  earlier  f§rm  had  been 
forced  up  in  the  days  of  the  Lion  of  Justice. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  the  above  argument^ 
is  that  the  sheriff  was  not  at  liberty  to  exact  arbitrary 
sums  from  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown.  A  fixed/ 
annual  render  {redditus)  was  due  to  him  from  each,  though! 
this,  like  the  firma  of  the  sheriff  himself,  was  liable  to) 
revision  from  time  to  time.' 

Mt  is  in  this  oaae  alone,  in  the  Empreu^  charier,  that  we  oan  compare 
the  Talne  with  that  in  Domesday.  The  charter  grants  it  ''pro  xl  solidis." 
In  Domesday  we  read  "  Tone  et  post  valuit  zl  solidos.    Modo  It  "  (iL  98). 

'  See  an  illustration  of  this  priudple,  some  years  later,  in  the  CkronUit 
of  Bamtey  (p.  287):  "Bciatis  me  concessisse  Abbati  de  Bameseia  nt  ad 
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But  it  would  be  difficalt  to  OTcrestimate  the  importance 
of  eridence  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Domes- 
da;  and  the  period  of  the  Pipe-Bolls,  especially  if  it  throws 
some  fresh  light  on  the  vexed  qaestion  of  Domesday 
TslQfiB.  Moreover,  we  have  here  an  obvious  snggestion  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Gonqaeror  in  ascertaining  valaes,  at 
least  so  ^  as  concerned  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown, 
for  he  was  tbaa  enabled  to  check  the  Bheriffe,  by  obtaining 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  amonnt  of  the  firma  txnnxiatMS. 
With  this  point  we  shall  have  to  deal  when  we  come  to 
Geoffirey's  connection  with  the  shrievalty  of  Essex  and 
Herts. 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  fonnola  of 
"  excambion "  (as  the  Scottish  lawyers  term  it)  here 
employed,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  any  of 
those  quoted  in  Madoz's  Formvlmvan,  But  the  suggested 
exchange  ia  specially  interesting  in  the  case  of  Count 
Theobald,  because  it  gives  us  an  historical  fact  not  else- 
where mentioned,  namely,  that  the  Empress,  on  obtaining 
the  mastery,  forfeited  his  lands  at  once.  Her  doing 
so,  we  should  observe,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  tlie 
chroniclers'  assertions  as  to  her  wholesale  forfeitures  and 
her  special  hostility  to  Stephen's  house.  And  we  can  go 
further  still.  We  can  ascertain  not  only  that  Count 
Theobald  was  forfeited,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Empress, 
but  also  that  the  land  she  forfeited  had  been~given  him 
by  Stephen  himself.  In  a  document  which  I  have 
previously  referred  to,  we  read  that  Stephen  had  given 
him  the  "  manor  "  of  Maldon,^  being  that  manor  of  Crown 
demesne  which  the  Empress  here  bestows  upon  (Geoffrey. 

Srniam  babeat  haDdrednm  dft  Hyntlntas  reddendo  Inde  qnoque  bddo 
qHfttaor  man**  atgenti,  quicnnqne  tit  ticecomei  ita  ne  TJaMomes  plus  ab  oo 
teqalraL" 

'  "Die  qui  dedi  Hsneriam  illnd  [de  Meldont]  Comiti  Tbeobtddo." — 
WMtmlnttci  Abbey  Cliwtor*  (Ukdox'i  Banm^n,  p.  232,  note). 
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Another  important  though  difficult  subject  upon  which 
this  charter  bears  is  that  of  knight-service.  Indeed, 
considering  its  early  date — a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
than  the  returns  contained  in  the  hxher  Niger — it  maj', 
in  conjunction  with  Stephen's  charter  of  some  six 
months  later,  be  pronounced  to  be  among  our  most 
valuable  evidences  for  what  Dr.  Stubbs  describes  as  "a 
subject  on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevails."  ^ 

Let  us  first  notice  that  the  Empress  graihts  '*  feodum 
et  servicium  xx  militum/'  while  Stephen  grants  ''lx 
milites  feudatos  •  .  .  scilicet  servicium "  of  so  and  so 
*'  pro  [liX]  militibus."  Thus,  then,  the  ''  milites  feudatos  " 
of  Stephen  equates  the  ''feodum  et  servicium  .  .  .  mili- 
tum"  of  the  Empress.  And,  further,  it  repeats  the 
remarkable  expression  employed  by  Florence  of  Worcester 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Conqueror  instructed  the  Domes- 
day Commissioners  to  ascertain  '*  quot  milites  feudatos  " 
his  tenants-in-chief  possessed,  that  is  to  say,  how  many 
knights  they  had  enfeoffed.  But  the  Empress  in  her 
charter  complicates  her  grant  by  adding  the  special 
clause:  ''Et  servicium  istorum  xx  militum  faciet  mihi 
separatim  preter  aliud  servicium  alterius  feodi  sui." 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  clause,  one  might  have  inferred 
that  the  object  of  the  grant  was  to  transfer  to  Earl 
QeoSxej  the  "servicium"  of  these  twenty  knights'  fees 
due,  of  right,  to  the  Crown,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  all 
such  profits  as  the  Crown  would  have  derived  from  that 
"  servicium,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  employed  these 
knights  as  substitutes  for  those  which  he  was  bound  to 
furnish,  from  his  own  fief,  to  the  Crown.  But  the  above 
clause  is  fatal  to  such  a  view.    Again,  both  in  the  charters 

>  OontL  Biti^  i.  260.  See  my  articles  on  the  <*  iDtroduotioa  of  Knight 
8er?ioe  into  England  "  in  Eingliak  RitUfriooH  Beview,  July  and  October,  1891, 
January,  1892.    See  ahio  Addenda  (p.  iS9}. 
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of  the  EmpreBB  and  of  her  rival,'  these  special  grants  of 
knigbtB  and  their  "Bervicinm"  are  kept  entirely  distinot 
tiom  those  of  Crown  demeene  or  escheated  land,  which, 
moreover,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  "hbrata  terns." 

In  the  whole  I  lean  strongly  to  the  belief  that,  although 

le  working  of  the  arrangement  may  be  obscare,  the 
object  of  Geoffrey  was  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  knights 
who  followed  his  standard,  and  thus  to  increase  his  power 
as  a  noble  atid  the  weight  that  he  could  throw  into  the 
scale.  And  the  special  clause  referred  to  above  would 
imply  that  the  Grown  was  to  have  a  claim  on  him  for 
twenty  knights  more  than  those  whom  he  was  bound  to 
furnish  from  his  own  fief.  ) 

Lastly,  we  may  note  the  identity  of  the  formula 
employed  for  the  grant  of  lands  and  for  that  of  knights' 
service.  In  eaeh  oase  the  grant  is  made  "pro  tanto,"  * 
and  in  each  case  the  Empress  undertakes  to  make  good 
("  perfioere ")  the  balance  to  him  within  the  limit  of  the 
three  oounties  of  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Herts.' 

With  the  subject  of  castles  I  propose  to  deal  later 
Bat  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  evidence  of 

is  charter  is  perhaps  more  important  than  on  any 
>ther,  and  that  is  in  the  retrospective  light  which  it 
brows  on  the  system  of  reform  introduced  by  the  first 

!enry. 

^Incidentally,  we  have  here  witness  to  that  system,  of 
wnich  the  Pipe-Boll  of  IISO  is  the  solitary  but  vivid 

'  The  lands  were  gnnted  "pro  tsoto  qnantam  tnde  reddt  tolebftt,"  at") 
the  knighW  terTioe  (of  Qrul&nd  de  Tmij)  "  pro  tanto  MrrioLl  qntntDm  de 
feodo  illo  debent,"  wbioh  amoant  i>  giTeii  ia  Stephen'!  charter  u  7}  knighta' 
■errioe  (aa  abo  In  the  Liber  Nigar). 

■  "Et  il  qnid  defnerit  ad  0  llbrataa  perfloieodai,  perfloiam  el  In  loon 
oompetenti  in  Eaaeiit  ant  In  Hertfordeacirt  ant  in  Cantebriggaairik  .  .  .  .  et 
totnm  niperpliu  Utoitun  h.  mtlitom  d  perSoiaai  in  preDOminatia  tribq* 
.    DDinilatibiu.'' 
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exponent,  and  under  which  the  very  name  of  ''plea'\ 
became  a  terror  to  all  men.  Every  man  was  liable,  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  to  be  brought  within  the  meshes 
"^  of  the  law,  with  the  object,  as  it  seemed,  and  at  least 
/  with  the  result,  of  swelling  the  royal  hoard  (cf.  pp.  11,  12, 
^  n.  1).  Even  to  secure  one's  simplest  rights  money  had 
y  always  to  be  paidy  Thus,  here,  Geoffrey  stipulates  that/ 
[^  he  and  his  men  are  to  hold  their  possessions  "  sine  placito," 
and  **  ita  quod  .  .  .  non  ponantur  in  ullo  modo  in  placito 
de  aliquo  forisfacto,"  etc.,  etc.  So  again,  in  his  later 
charter,  we  find  him  insisting  that  he  and  they  shall  hold 
all  their  possessions  *'  sine  placito  et  sine  pecuniae  dona- 
tione,"  and  that  ''  Rectum  eis  teneatur  de  eorum  calump- 
nils  sine  pecuniss  donatione."  The  exactions  he  dreaded) 
meet  us  at  every  turn  on  the  Pipe-Boll  of  1180.  / 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charter,  broadly  speaking^ 
illustrates,  by  the  retrograde  concessions  it  extorts,  th 
cardinal  factor  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  feudal 
nobles  and  their  lord  the  king,  namely,  their  jealousy  of 
that  royal  jurisdiction  by  which  the  Crown  strove,  and 
eventually  with  success,  to  break  their  semi-independent 
power,  and  to  bring  the  whole  realm  into  uniform  su 
jection  to  the  law. 

After  the  clauses  conferring  on  Oeoffrey  the  hereditary 
shrievalty  of  Essex,  a  matter  which  I  shall  discuss  further 
on,  there  immediately  follows  this  passage,  the  most 
significant,  as  I  deem  it,  in  the  whole  charter : — 

•  

"  £t  at  ait  Oapitalis  Josticia  in  EasexiA  hereditabiliter  mea  et  here- 
dnm  meorom  de  placitis  et  forisfactis  que  pertinuerint  ad  ooronam 
meam,  ita  quod  non  mittam  aliam  jnsticiam  super  eum  in  comitatn 
illo  nisi  ita  dt  quod  aliqnando  mittam  aliquem  de  paribos  suis  qui 
audiat  cam  illo  qaod  pladta  mea  joste  tractentar." 

The  first  point  to  be  dealt  with  here  is  the  phrase 
**  Capitalis    Justioia   in    Essexi&."      Here  we    have    the 


H/ 
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term  "  capitalis "  applied  to  the  justicia  of  a  single 
county.  Od  thia  I  would  l&y  some  stress,  for  it  hsB  been 
generally  supposed  that  this  style  was  reserved  for  the 
Great  Justiciary,  theo^cr^egoijilheJiigg  himseU.^ 

InEiaTeamed  obeerrationB  on  the  " obsooritieB "  of 
le  style  "justitia  or  juttitiariut,"  Dr.  Stnbbs  writes  that 
the  eapitalig  justitia  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
body  to  whom  a  determinate  position  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative is  assigned  in  formal  docoments  "  (i.  389).  It 
was  probably  the  object  of  OeofErey,  when  he  secured  this 
partioolar  style,  to  obtain  for  himself  all' the  powers  vested 
in  "the  king's  representative,"  and  so  to  provide  against 
hia  BUpeieession  by  a  justiciar  claiming  in  that  captRsity. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  witness  of  the  charter  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  sheriff  {vicecoToes)  and  the  justice 
ijttttitia),  for  that  is  the  development  whioh  its  terms 
involve. 

Dr.  Stubbs  points  out  that,  under  the  Norman  kings, 
"the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  when  be  was  relieved  from 
the  company  of  the  ealdorman,  .  .  .  would  have  no  cheek 
except  the  direct  control  of  the  king "  (i.  272) ;  and 
Gneiat  similarly  observed  that  "After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  eorl,  the  Anglo-Saxon  shir-gerefa  became  the  regular 
governor  of  the  county,  who  was  henceforth  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  eorl,  but  upon  the  personal  orders  of 

>  Dr.  Stubbi  writea :  "  From  the  tmga  of  Heniy  L  m  hars  dutioot 
traces  of  tijadiaUI  aystem,a  npremeooiiTt  of  jiutia«,oalled  theCmia  Regis, 
predded  orer  bj  the  king  or  jiuttoiary,  and  oontaining  other  judges  also 
called  Juitidan,  the  ohief  being  oooasionall)'  diitlngnished  by  the  Utle  of 
'nmuuiu,'  '  magnna,'  or  'eapitaJis'"  {Corut.  Hid^  i,  ST7).  But, in  another 
plaoe,  be  points  out,  of  tha  Orecit  Jostioisr,  Boger  of  SaUibnry,  that "  seferol 
other  tainisteis  receive  the  Hnue  otune  Q/iMftltariw]  even  dnriag  the  time  at 
which  he  was  aotnatly  in  office ;  even  the  title  of  eapUalii  jmUUaritit  is 
givcD  to  oBBoera  of  the  Oiaia  Bejit  who  were  acting  in  sntxirdinatiou  to 
him  "  (i.  350>  Of  tbii  he  givea  instance*  in  point  (i.  aSS).  On  the  whole 
tt  is  tafiMt,  perhapa,  to  hold,  as  Di.  Btnbbs  saggeated,  that  Uie  stjle  "  capi- 
talis" was  Dot  Toaerfed  to  the  Great  Justiciar  alone  till  the  reign  of  Heorv 
It.  (i.  350). 
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the  king,  and  upon  the  organs  of  the  Norman  central  ad-X 
ministration"  (i.  140).     And  for  a  period  of  transition! 
between  the  two  systems,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  late 
Norman,  the  sheriff  not  only  presided,  in  his  court,  as  its 
sole  lay  head,  but  also  in  a  dual  capacity.    Dr.  Stubbs,  it 
is  true,  with  his  wonted  caution,  does   but  suggest  it  a 
'*  probable  that  whilst  the    sheriff  in    his  character  0 
sheriff  was  competent  to  direct  the  customary  busineS| 
of  the  court,  it  was  in  that  of  justitia  that  he  transacte 
special  business  undet'the  king*s  writ."^     But  Gneisi 
treats  of  him,  un^er  a  separate  heading,  in  his  capacity 
of  '^  royal  justiciary  "  (i.  142).    It  is  from  this  dual  posi- 
tion that  there  developed,  by  specialization  of  function 
two     distinct    officers,    the    sheriff    {vicecomes)     and  th 
justice  (justicia).    This  is  the  development  which,  as  ye 
has  been  somewhat  imperfectly  apprehended. 

The  centralizing  policy  of  Henry  I.,  operating  througliV 
the  Curia  Regis,  has,  I  need  hardly  observe,  been  admirably 
explained  by  Dr.  Stubbs.     He  has  shown  how  two  methods 
were  employed  to  attain  the  end  in  view :  the  one,  to  call 
up  certain  pleas  from  the  local  courts  to  the  curia;  the 
other,  to  send  down  the  officers  of  the  curi/i  to  sit  in  the 
local  courts.'    In  the  latter  case,  the  royal  officer  (''jus 
ticia ")   appeared    as   the   representative  of   the  central 
power  of  which  the  Curia  Regis  was  the  exponent.     Thus, 
there  were,  again,  for  the  county  court  two  lay  presidents^ 
but  they  were  now  the  sheriff,  as  local  authority,  and  th 
justice,  who  represented  the  central.     Such  an  arrang 
ment  was,  of  course,  a  step  in  advance  for  the  Grown, 
which  had  thus  secured  for  itself,  through  its  justice,  a 
footing  in  the  local  courts.^    But  with  this  arrangemen 

'  CofuL  Bitt^  i.  889, 11OC0. 

'  See  Appendix  I. 

*  I  cannot  quite  nndentand  Gneist's  view  that  ^  A  better  spirit  is  infused 
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neither  side  was  able  to  rest  satisfied./  Broadly  speaking, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  tnfe  Crown  sought  to 
centralize  the  sheriff,  and  to  exclude  the  local  element; 
the  feadatories  would  fain  have  localized  the  justice,  and 
[so  have  excluded  the  central.  Thus,  before  the  close  of 
[enry's  reign,  he  had  actually  employed  on  a  large  scale 
bhe  officers  of  his  curia  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  'by 
these  means/'  as  Dr.  Stubbs  observes,  ''the  king  and 
[justiciar  kept  in  their  hands  the  reins  of  the  entire  judicial 
fadministration  "  (i.  892).^  The  same  policy  was  faithfully 
followed  by  his  grandson,  a  generation  later,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inquest  of  sheriffs  (1170),  when,  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  "  the  sheriffs  removed  from  their  offices  were  most 
of  them  local  magnates,  whose  chances  of  oppression  and 
whose  inclination  towards  a  feudal  administration  of 
justice  were  too  great.  In  their  place  Henry  instituted 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  less  closely  connected  with  the 
counties  by  property,  and  more  amenable  to  royal  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  more  skilled  administrators — another 
step  towards  the  concentration  of  the  provincial  jurisdiction 
^under  the  Curia  B«^."\ 

into  thiB  portion  of  the  legal  adminiBtration  by  the  seTeranoe  of  the  &nn* 
interest  (JWma)  from  the  judicial  functions,  which  was  effected  by  the 
appointment  of  royal  jugtitiarii  in  the  place  of  the  vioeoomes.  The  reser- 
Tation  of  the  royal  right  of  interference  now  deTelops  into  a  periodical 
delegation  of  matters  to  criminal  judges"  (i.  180).  It  is  probable  that  this 
eminent  jurist  has  a  right  conception  of  the  change,  and  thai,  if  it  is 
obscured,  it  is  only  by  his  mode  of  expression.  But,  when  arguing  from  the 
laws  of  Gnut  and  of  Henry,  as  to  pleas  **  in  firma,"  he  might,  if  one  may 
venture  to  say  so,  have  added  the  hi^er  evidence  of  Domesday.  There  are 
several  passages  in  tlie  Great  Survey  bearing  upon  this  subject,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  is,  I  think,  this,  which  is  found  in  the  passage  on  Shrews- 
bury:— **  Siquis  pacem  regis  manu  propria  datam  scienter  infringebat  utlagns 
flebat.  Qui  vero  pacem  regis  a  vicecomite  datam  infringebat,  0  solidos 
emendabat,  et  tantundem  dabat  qui  Foreetel  vel  Heinfare  faciebat.  Haa 
iU  forirfadtufiu  habebat  in  donunio  rex  B.  in  omni  AngliA  extra  flrmas" 
(i.  152). 

>  See  Appendix  I :  «•  Yiceoomites  '*  and  *"  Custodes." 

'  Seleet  CkarlerB,  141. 
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This  passage  enables  us  to  see  how  essentially  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Crown  were  the  provisions  of  Geoffrey's 
charter.  It  not  only  feudalized  the  local  shrievalty  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  feudal  magnate,  and,  further 
still,  making  it  hereditary,  but  it  seized  upon  the  central- 
izing office  of  justice,  and  made  it  as  purely  local,  nay, 
feudal  as  the  other. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,^ 
namely,  the  witness  of  Geoffrey's  charter  to  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  sheriff  and  the  justice.  It  proves  that  the 
sheriff  could  no  longer  discharge  the  functions  of  '^  a  royal 
justiciary,"  without  a  separate  appointment  to  that  distinct 
office.  When  we  thus  learn  how  Geoffrey  became  botn 
sheriff  and  justice  of  Essex,  we  can  approach  in  the  light 
of  that  appointment  the  writ  addressed  ''  Bicardo  de  Luci 
Justic'  et  Yicecomiti  de  Essexa,"  on  which  Madox  relies 
for  Bichard's  tenure  of  the  post  of  chief  justiciary.^  It 
may  be  that  Bichard's  appointment  corresponded  with  that 
of  Geoffrey.  But  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  on 
this  point,  there  can  be  none  on  the  parallel  between 
Geoffirey's  charter  and  that  which  Henry  I.  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  London.  Indeed,  in  all  municipal  charters  of 
the  fullest  and  best  type,  we  find  the  functions  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  justice  dealt  with  in  the  same  successive 
order.  The  striking  thought  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  feudatories  and  the  towns,  though  their  interests  were 
opposed  infer  «e,  presented  to  the  Grown  the  same  attitude 
and  sought  from  it  the  same  exemptions.  In  proof  of 
this  I  here  adduce  three  typical  charters,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  that 
important  charter  which  London  obtained  from  Henry  I., 
the  second  is  taken  from  Geoffrey's  charter,  and  the  third 

>  FoM*!  Jmiqn,  i.  145. 
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from  that  of  Richard  I.  to  Colchester,  which  I  quote 
becaase  it  contains  the  same  word  "jastioia,"  and  also 
becaose  it  is,  prohabi;,  little,  if  at  all,  known. 


Cbakito  ot 

Chabtik  or 

Chawto  op 

HUIBT  L 

THi  Empbiu 

BlOKABD  L 

TO  LoimoH. 

TO  OlOMKXT. 

to  Colohbbter. 

"  Ipd  dTW  ponent 

"  Concedo    ei     et 

"  Ipei  pouant  de  se 

heredibOB    buIb  .  .  . 

ipelB  Baaivott\\i.oeeaa  - 

TolneriDt  d«  M  ipsis. 

qoe  Toluerint  et  Jus- 

eljuitifiatium  qnalem 

Et    nt    Bit   Gapitalis 

tidam   ad    Berrands 

Tolnerint  de  se  ipeis 

Jvlieia  .  ,  .  de  pl»- 

placitaCoroiue  aostrs 

citis  et  foriBfactde  quo 

et     ad       plocitaoda 

cita  corone  men  et 

pertinaerint  ad  coro- 

eadem  plaoiU   infra 

nam  meam,  ita  qaod 

Burgnm     saam     et 

nalliu     ftlins     erit 

non    mittam    aliam 

qnod  nullDB  alius  dt- 

Jiutitiariiu      super 

iDde     Jasticia    nisi 

fpme  homines  Lon- 

in  oomitatn  itlo,"  eto. 

quem  el^ierint." 

doniuram." 

Here  we  have  the  two  offices  similarly  distinct  throngh- 
ont.  We  have  also  the  baUivi,  representing  to  the  town 
what  the  vicecomet  represents  to  the  shire,  a  point  which 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  The  "  bailiff,"  so  far  as 
the  town  was  oonoemed,  stood  in  the  sherifTs  shoes.  So 
also  did  the  "coroner"  (or  "coroners")  in  those  of  the 
justice.  Indeed,  at  Colchester,  two  "  coroners  "  represented 
the  "justice"  of  the  charter.  I  cannot  find  that  Dr. 
Stubbs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  twin  privilege, 
the  fact  that  exemption  &om  the  sheriff  and  &om  the 
jostice  went,  in  these  charters,  hand  in  hand. 

Lastly,  we  should  observe  that  thongh,  in  these  charters, 
the  clause  relating  to  the  sheriff  precedes  that  which 
relates  to  the  justice,  yet,  conversely,  in  the  ennmeration 
of  those  to  whom  a  charter  is  directed,  "justices"  are 
invariably,  I  believe,  given  the  precedence  of  "sheriffa." 
This,  which  would  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  may 
have    an    important    bearing.      Ordericus,  in  a  famous 
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passage  (xi.  2)  describing  Henry's  ministers,  tells  us  how 

the  king 

"  favorabiliter  illi  obsequentes  de  ignobili  stirpe  illustraYit,  de  pnlvere, 
ut  ita  dicam,  extnlit,  dataqne  multiplici  fooultate  mper  oonsnles  at 
illastres  oppidanos  exaltavit  .  .  .  nios  .  .  .  rex,  cnm  de  infimo  genere 
essent,  nobilitayit,  regal!  anctoritate  de  imo  erexit,  in  fastigio  potesta* 
turn  constitait,  ipsisetiam  spectabilibus  regni  principibns  formidabiles 
effecit." 

Observe  how  yivid  a  light  such  a  passage  as  this  throws 
upon  the  clause  in  Oeofifrey's  charter : — 

''Kon  mittam  aliam  Jnsticiam  mper  earn  in  Gomitata  illo,  nisi 
ita  sit  quod  aliqnando  mittam  aliqnem  de  paribus  sois  qui  andiat  cum 
illo  quod  placita  mea  juste  tractentur." 

The  whole  clause  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  feudalism^ 
It  betrays  the  hatred  of  6eo£Erey  and  his  class  for  thoa 
upstarts,  as  they  deemed  them,  the  royal  justices,  who 
clad  in  all  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  intruded  themselve 
into  their  local  iK)urts  and  checked  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power.  (Henceforth,  in  the  courts  of  the  favoured 
earl,  the  representative  of  the  Crown  was  to  make  hie 
appearance  not  regularly,  but  only  now  and  then  {**  ali^ 
quando  '*) ;  moreover,  when  he  came,  he  was  to  figure  ii 
court  not  .as  the  superior  (''  super  eum "),  but  as  thci 
colleague  (''  cum  illo  ")  of  the  earl ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  notl 
to  belong  to  the  upstart  ministerial  class :  he  was  to  be\ 
one  of  his  own  class — of  his  **peerB  "  ("  de  paribus  suis  ")y 

As  an  illustrative  parallel  to  this  clause,  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  a  remarkable  charter,  unnoticed,  it  would  seem, 
not  only  by  our  historians,  but  even  by  Mr.  Eyton  him- 
self.    The  Assize  of  Clarendon,  a  quarter  of  a  century  \ 
(1166)  after  the  date  of  our  charter  to  Geoffrey,  contained  I 
clauses  specially  aimed  against  such  exemption  as  he/ 
sought.    Referring  to  these  clauses.  Dr.  Stubbs  writes : —  / 

'^  No  franchise  is  to  exclude  the  justices.  ...  In  the  article  which 
directs  the  admission  of  the  justices  into  every  franchise  may  be 
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detected  one  sign  of  the  aoti-fendftl  policy  which  the  king  had  all  his 
Kfe  to  maintain." ' 

put  the  clftiiBeB  in  question,  though  their  sweeping  oha- 
Iraeter  folly  jaetifies  this  description,*  contrast  strftngel; 
JTith  the  humble,  almost  apologetic,  charter  in  which 
iHenry  II.,  immediately  afterwards,  announces  that  he  is 

I  only  sending  his  "jnsticia"  into  the  patrimony  of  St. 

I  Cuthbert  "by  permisBJon"  of  the  bishop,  and  as  a  quite 

I  exceptional  measure,  not  to  be  taken  again.    It  throws, 
perhaps,  some  new  light  on  the  character  and  methods 

1  of  the  king,  when  we  find  him  thus  stooping,  in  form,  to 

\gain  his  point  in  fact. 

"  Henricns  Rex  Angl'  ei  Dux  Nermann'  et  Aqnitan' 
et  Comes  Andegav',  justiciariis  Vicecomitibns  et  omnibus 
miniBtris  suis  de  £borac'sir  et  de  Nordhummerlanda 
salntem.  Seiatia  quod  oonsilio  Baronum  meonim,'  et 
Episcopi  Dnnelmensis  licencia,  mitto  hac  vice  in  terram 
sancti  Cothberti  jnsticiam  meam,  que*  videat  nt  fiat 
jnsticia  secundum  assisam  meam  de  latronibas  et  murdra- 
toribus  et  roboratoribus ; '  non  quia  velim  ut  trabatur  in 
consuetudinem  tempore  meo  vel  heredum  meomm,  sed 
ad  tempus  hoc  facio,  pro  prsedicta  necessitate ;  quia  Tolo 
quod  terra  beati  Gnthberti  suae  habeat  Ubertates  et 
antiquas  consueiudines,  sicut  nnquam  melius  habuit.  T. 
Gavfrido  Archiepiscopo  \nc\  Cant.  Hie.  Arch.  Pictav. 
Comite  Gaufrido,  Ricardo  de  Lnoi.     Apnd  WodcBtoc."" 

>  OnuI.  bul,  1.  470.      , 

■  -Nnlll  lint  In  elfllale  Tel  bargo  Teltutello,  vsl  extra,  neo  In  hmore 
etiam  de  Walingefoid,  qui  Teteot  Ticecomite*  [«{e]  intrare  id  tenam  iiuud 
vel  •oouD  iniiM.''  Btricitj  ipeaking;  thii  relen  to  aberiffi,  bnt  i  fortiori  it 
would  "pply  to  the  king*!  "  jurtioia," 

*  The  Amiib  of  Clkieiidon  dewribee  itaelf  at  psMed  "  de  coDiilu)  omninm 


*  Notice  the  "JnitioU  .  .  .  qnn  Tideet,"  u  anewerbig  to  the  "eliiinii 
.  .  .  qui  endlet "  In  Qeofftey'a  ohertei. 

■  TlwM  era  the  wordi  of  the  Auiie  ItMlf^  whioli  deal*  thronghont  with 
"  rabatorei,'*  "  mnidntofee,"  end  **  btKne*.** 

•  Tbt«  ohHtei  ii  limited,  hj  the  nantae  of  tbe  wilneHea,  to  1163-1166. 
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The    first    charter    of   the    Empress    has    now   been 
sufficiently  discussed.    It  was,  of  course,  his  possessionX 
of  the  Tower  that  enabled  Geoffrey  to  extort  such  terms,  1 
the  command  of   that  fortress  being    essential  to   the  / 
Empress,  to  overawe  the  disaffected  citizens. 


It  can  only,  therefore,  refer  to  the  ABsize  of  Glarendon,  which  coDclusion  is 
confirmed  by  its  language.  It  must  consequently  have  been  g^nted  imme- 
diately after  it,  before  the  king  left  England  in  March.  Observe  that  the 
two  last  witnesses  are  the  very  justices  who  were  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Assize,  and  that  **  Earl  Geofirey,"  by  the  irony  of  fate,  was  no 
other  than  the  son  and  suoceasor  of  Geoffirey  de  MandeviUe  himself. 


(  lu  ) 
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/It  was  at  the  very  hoar  when  the  Empreas  seemed  to  have 
I  attained  the  height  of  her  triamph  that  her  hopes  were 
\  dashed  to  the  gionnd.^  The  disaster,  as  is  well  known, 
I  was  dae  to  her  own  hehavioor.  As  Dr.  Stubbs  has  well 
I  observed,  "  She,  too,  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  and 
1  had  her  little  day  .  .  .  she  had  not  learned  wisdom  or 
IconoiliatioD,  and  threw  away  opportunities  as  recklessly 
jas  her  rival."'  Indeed,  even  William  of  Malmesbury 
hints  that  the  fanlt  was  hers." 

J  The  Queen,  having  pleaded  in  vain  for  her  husband, 
Resolved  to  appeal  to  arms.  Advancing  on  Southwark 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  she  had  raised  from  Kent, 
and  probably  from  Boulogne,  she  ravaged  the  lands  of 
the  citizens  with  fire  and  sword  before  their  eyes.*    The 

'  "  Ecoe,  dum  ipw  pntoretnt  omni  Anglia  itatim  pone  potiii,  mutAlA 
omnia"  (WOl.  Malm*.,  p.  718). 

■  Eatiy  PlaiOoffflMti,  p.  23 ;  OtmA.  EUl.,  L  330. 

'  "  Saliaqne  oomtet  qnod  n  eJD(  (<.«.  comitiB)  modetntioni  et  npientis  k 
■ai*etseti]reditiim,non  tun  dniitrnm  poatea  leDainent  &le«c«Biim"(p.  749). 

*  "B^iw  qaodpreoenoiiTaIult,annIi  impetnre  ooofldeiu,  aplendidini- 
nram  militentiam  decu  ante  Londonias,  ex  alterl  Hdtu  regione,  tranmniilt, 
atqne  rapta,  at  incendio,  Tialentift,  et  gladla,  in  oomitiBua  Bnorumqne  pro- 
■peotu,  atdeotiHUne  oirca  dritatem  deiBTirent  prneepit"  (Qata  Strphani, 
p.  78).  These  espreBaioni  appeal  to  implj  that  ibe  not  only  wasted  tlie 
Mutbon  bank,  bat  aent  oTer  (IrontniMf)  her  troopi  to  plunder  round  the 
wall*  of  the  oitj  itaelf  {eina  nnbilam).  Hr,  Ptarw>n  Btrangel;  Hsaigni 
thti  action  not  to  the  Queen,  bnt  to  the  Etnpnn;  "Matilda  bnniglit  up 
tioopi,  and  «nt  off  the  tiade  of  the  eititeua,  and  wasted  their  land*,  to 
pnniah  their  dltaffeetinn"  (p.  478). 
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citizens,  who  had  received  the  Empress  but  grudgingly, 
and  were  already  alarmed  by  her  haughty  conduct,  were 
now  reduced  to  desperation.  They  decided  on  rising 
against  their  new  mistress,  and  joining  the  Queen  in  her 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  king.^  There  is  a 
stirring  picture  in  the  Qe%ta  of  the  sudden  sounding  of 
the  tocsin,  and  of  the  citizens  pouring  forth  from  the 
gates  amidst  the  clanging  of  the  bells.  The  Empress  was 
taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that  she  seems  to  have 
been  at  table  at  the  time,  and  she  and  her  followers, 
mounting  in  haste,  had  scarcely  galloped  clear  of  the 
suburbs  when  the  mob  streamed  into  her  quarters  and 
rifled  them  of  all  that  they  contained.  So  great,  we  are 
told,  was  the  panic  of  the  fugitives  that  they  scattered 
in  all  directions,  regardless  of  the  Empress  and  her  fate. 
Although  the  Oeata  is  a  hostile  source,  the  evidence  of 
its  author  is  here  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Continuator 
of  Florence.*  William  of  Malmesbury,  however,  writing 
as  a  partisan,  will  not  allow  that  the  Empress  and  her 
brother  were  thus  ignominiously  expelled,  but  asserts 
that  they  withdrew  in  miUtary  array." 

The  Empress  herself  fled  to  Oxford,  and,  afraid  to\ 
remain  even  there,  pushed  on  to  Gloucester.    The  king, ) 
it  is  true,  was  still  her  prisoner,  but  her  followers  were 
almost  all  dispersed ;  and  the  legate,  who  had  secured  her 
triumph,  was  alienated  already  from  her  cause.    Expelled/ 

*  The  Armah  of  PlympUm  (ed.  Liebermann,  p.  20)  imply  that  the  city 
was  diTided  on  the  anbjeot :— *'  In  menae  Jnnio  facta  est  sedioio  in  oivitate 
Londonienn  a  ciyibna;  sed  tamen  para  sanior  Tioea  imperatrioia  agebat, 
pars  Tero  qnedam  earn  obpngnabat." 

s  "  Facta  conjoratione  adverans  eai^  qaam  cnm  honore  snscepemnt,  cum 
dedeoore  apprehendere  statnemnt.  At  ilia  a  quodam  ci?iam  pmmunita, 
ignominioeam  cum  sois  fagam  arripuit  omni  sua  tnorumqne  inpellectili  post 
terg^om  Telicta." 

*  **  Sensim  sine  tnmnltn  qnadam  miUtari  disciplina  nrbe  ceeserant."  This 
is  clearly  intended  to  rebnt  the  story  of  their  hurried  flight  (see  also  p.  132, 
infra). 
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Jlrom  the  capital,  and  resisted  in  arms  by  no  small 
[portion  of  the  kingdom,  her  prestige  bad  received  a  fatal 
vilow,  and  the  moment  for  her  coronation  had  passed 
away,  never  to  return.' 

Here  we  may  paoee  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a 
charter  of  singolar  interest  for  its  mention  of  the  citizens 
of  London  and  their  faithful  devotion  to  the  king. 

"  Hogo  dei  gratw  BotbomagenBiB  archiepisoopuB  senatoribns  inclitiB 
civiboB  honoTatis  et  omnibaB  commtme  London  concordie  gratiom, 
BAlatem  eteroam.  Deo  et  vobis  agimos  gratias  pro  veetra  fidelitate 
Btabili  et  certa  domino  noetro  regi  Stephono  jngiter  impenBa.  Inde 
per  regioueB  noUe  veetra  nobilitaa  virtna  et  potostas,"  ■ 

It  is  tempting  to  see  in  this  charter — nnknown,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  historians  of  London — a  mention  of 
the  famous  "  communa,"  the  "  tumor  plebis,  timor  regni," 
of  1191.  Bnt  the  term,  here,  is  more  probably  employed, 
as  in  the  "  communa  liberorum  hominum  "  of  the  Assize 
of  Arms  (1181),  and  the  "communa  totius  terre  "  of  the 
Great  Charter  (1215).  At  the  same  time,  there  are  two 
expressions  which  occur  at  this  very  epoch,  and  which 
might  support  the  former  view.  One  is  conjuratio,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Continuator  applies  to  the  action 
of  the  Londoners  in  1141,'  and  which  Bicbard  of  Devizes 
similarly  applies  to  the  commtme  of  lldl.*  The  other 
is  communio,  which  William  of  Malmesbury  applies  to 
their  government  in  the  previous  April,  and  which  the 
keen  eye  of  Dr.  Stubbs  noted  as  "  a  description  of 
municipal  unity  which  suggests  that  the  communal  idea 
was  already  in  existence  as  a  basis  of  civil  organization."^ 
But   he  failed,  it  would  seem,  to  observe  the  passage 

'  See  Appendix  J :  "  The  Qreat  Seal  oT  the  Empren." 
■  Bari.  MS.  1708,  fo.  118.  >  "OoDjoratJonQfuta." 

*  "  Id  indalta  dbi  conjnratioiM  .  .  .  quanta  quippe  mala  ei  oonjnratione 
provenlnnt"  (ed.  Howlett,  p.  416). 
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which  follows,  and  which  speaks  of  "  omnes  barones,  qui 
in  eomm  communionem  jamdadum  recepti  fuerant."  For 
in  this  allusion  we  recognize  a  distinctive  practice  of 
the  "sworn  commune,"  from  that  of  Le  Mans  (1073),^ 
to  that  of  London  (1191),  "  in  quam  universi  regni 
magnates  et  ipsi  etiam  ipsius  provincise  episcopi  jurare 
coguntur."  * 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Geofirey  de  Mandeville  ?  A  tale 
is  told  of  him  by  Dugdale,  and  accepted  without  question 
by  Mr.  Glark,^  which,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  must  be  traced 
to  the  following  passage  in  Trivet : — 

"Igitur  in  die  Nativitatis  Frecnrsoris  Domini  [Jane  24],  ohsessd 
turri,  fugatur  imperatrix  de  Londoni&.  Turrim  autem  Galfridas  de 
Magnayill&  potenter  defendit,  et  egressa  facto,  Bobertam  oivitatis 
episcopum,  partis  ad?ersse  fautorem,  oepit  apad  maneriom  de 
Pulham."  * 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  tale  is  untrustworthy  as 
it  stands.  We  have  seen  above  that  Trivet's  date  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Empress  at  London  is  similarly,  beyond 
doubt,  erroneous.^  That  the  citizens,  when  they  suddenl; 
rose  against  the  Empress,  may  also  have  blockaded  Geoffre; 
in  his  tower,  not  only  as  her  ally,  but  as  their  own  natura] 
enemy,  is  possible,  nay,  even  probable.  But  that  h< 
ventured  forth,  through  their  ranks,  to  Fulham,  whenl 
thus  blockaded,  is  improbable,  and  that  he  captured  the] 
bishop  as  an  enemy  of  the  Empress  is  impossible,  for  th< 
Empress  herself  had  just  installed  him,*  and  we  find 

'  '*  Facta  coMpiratioDe  qnam  eommunionem  vooabant  aese  omnes  pariter 
Bacramentis  adstringani,  et  .  .  .  ejnsdem  regioniB  proceres  qoamvia  inTitos, 
sacramentiB  bii»  oonspiratioiUB  obligari  oompeUuat." 

*  Biehard  0/  Devizes  (ed.  Hewlett,  p.  416). 

*  Medimvdl  MQitary  ArehiUeture,  IL  254. 

*  TriTef  ■  Amudi  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.,  p.  18).  *  See  p.  84. 

*  **Priiiio  qoidem  [apud  Westmonaateriam]  quod  decuit,  sanctie  Dei 
Eoclesis,  juxta  bonornm  ooiwiUiun,  oonBulere  procuiaTit.  Dedit  itaque  Lun- 
donieiiBis  eoclesin  pnMnlatnm  cnidam  Badingenai  monacho  yiio  venerabili 
pnesente  et  jubente  re?erendo  abbate  siio  Edwardo  "  (Cont,  Flor,  Wig.^  181). 
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at  her  court  a  month  later.*  At  the  same  time  Trivet,  we 
mofit  assume,  cannot  hare  invented  all  this.  His  story 
mast  preserve  a  confused  version  of  the  facts  as  told  in 
some  chronicle  now  lost,  or,  at  least,  anknown.*  On  this 
assmnption  it  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  GeofFrey 
was  indeed  blockaded  in  the  Tower,  bnt  that  when  he 
accepted  the  Qaeen's  offers,  and  thos  made,  as  we  shall 
see,  common  cause  with  the  citizens,  he  signalized  his 
defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Empress  by  seizing  her 
adherent  the  bishop,'  and  holding  him  a  prisoner  till, 

CHolinshed  implies,  he  purchased  his  freedom,  and  so 
came  free  to  join  the  Empress  at  Oxford.* 
And  now  let  us  come  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
the  lost  charter  of  the  Queen. 

/  That  this  charter  was  granted  is  an  historical  fact 
/hitherto  absolutely  unknown.  No  chronicler  mentions  the 
fact,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  such  document,  or  even 
of  a  transcript  of  its  contents.  And  jet  the  existence  of 
this  charter,  like  that  of  the  planet  Neptune,  can  be 
established,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  with  a 
certainty  hardly  inferior  to  ocular  demonstration."  The 
discovery,  indeed,  of  that  planet  was  effected  (magnia  eota- 
\ponere  parva)  by  strangely  similar  means.  For  as  the 
perturbations    of   Uranus  pointed    to    the   existence  of 

<  Seep.  123. 

*  We  lutTe,  indeed,  e  gllmpee  of  this  incident  in  the  Ltbsr  d«  AitUqniM 
LegHna  (CoL  &9),  wheie  wb  read:  "Anno  predieto,  itatim  in  ilia  eetate, 
ebttua  «tt  TmrrU  LoHdoniarmm  a  Limdmtiatutbtu,  qnem  WiUielmiu  (ife) 
de  MagDerUIa  tenebkt  et  flrowTent.'' 

'  The  eity,  it  taatt  be  Mtnembemd,  lay  between  mm  and  Fulbam,  to 
th»t,  obTiomlj,  ha  ii  mole  likely  to  have  made  thii  nid  when  the  dty  wai 
DO  longer  in  antt*  agBiut  hitn. 

'  We  hkve  a  hint  that  the  biihop  wm  dloliked  by  the  ciitizont  in  the 
HtdoHa  PmlifleaUM  (p.  B32),  where  we  lewn  (in  1146}  that  they  had  dis- 
idmyed  the  papal  »nthority :  *■  Qnando  epiioopiu  bone  memorie  Bobertu 
espolaoi  Mt,  oni  hano  eshibnere  dfiTDoionem  nt  oinni  diligentia  proeurareut 
ne  pktri  exnlanti  in  aliqno  p    ~ 
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Neptune,  bo  the  "  perturbations  "  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandevillel 
point  to  the  existence  of  this  charter.  ' 

We  know  that  the  departure  of  the  Empress  was 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  with  the  result  that 
Geoffrey  was  again  in  a  position  to  demand  his  own  terms. 
Had  he  continued  to  hold  the  Tower  in  the  name  of  the 
Empress,  he  would  have  made  it  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
citizens  now  that  they  had  declared  for  her  rival.  We 
hear,  moreover,  at  this  crisis,  of  offers  by  the  Queen  to 
all  those  whom  bribes  or  concessions  could  allure  to  her 
side.^  We  have,  therefore,  the  strongest  presumption 
that  Geoffrey  would  be  among  the  first  to  whom  offers 
were  made.  But  it  is  not  on  presumption  that  we  depend. 
Stephen,  we  shall  find,  six  months  later,  refers  distinctly 
to  this  lost  charter  ("  Carta  BeginsB  "),^  and  the  Empress 
in  turn,  in  the  following  year,  refers  to  the  charters  of  the 
king  and  of  the  queen  {*'  quas  Rex  Stephanus  et  Matildis 
reffina  ei  dederunt .  .  .  sicut  habet  inde  cartas  illorum").^ 
Thus  its  existence  is  beyond  question.  And  that  it  passedl 
about  this  time  maybe  inferred,  not  only  from  the  oircum- j 
stances  of  the  case,  but  also  from  the  most  significant  ' 
fact  that,  a  few  weeks  later,  at  the  siege  of  Winchester, 
we  find  Geoffrey  supporting  the  Queen  in  active  concert 
with  the  citizens.* 

What  were  the  terms  of  the  charter  by  which  he  waa 

>  **  Begins  aatem  a  Londoaiensibos  susoopta,  sexuaqae  frogtlitatu,  femi- 
neioque  moUitiei  oblita,  ?iriliter  aeae  et  virtuose  continere;  invictos  ubiqne 
coadjutores  prooe  sibi  et  pretio  allicere,  regis  conjuratoB  ubi  ubi  per  Angllam 
fuerant  dispersi  ad  dominom  luum  Becom  reposcendum  oonstanter  aol- 
licitare"  {OeHa  Siephanif  80).  ''Bogina  omnibas  supplioavit,  omnes  pro 
ereptione  mariti  soi  precibns,  promiBiis,  et  obeequiis  sollicitavit'*  (8jfm, 
/>«».,  ii.  810). 

«  See  p.  143.  •See  p.  167. 

*  **  GauMdo  de  liandeyillH  (^i  jam  Uemm  auxilio  eomm  eeuerat,  aotea 
eDixD  poet  captionem  regis  imperatrioi  fidelitatem  joraverat)  et  Londoniensibus 
maxime  annitentibas,  nihilque  omniiio  quod  possent  pmotermittentibus  quo 
imperutricem  oontristarent "  (ITcU.  Malms.,  p.  752). 
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/ihuB  regained  to  his  allegiance  we  cannot  now  tell.  To 
Ijndge,  however,  from  that  of  Stephen,  which  was  mainly 
a  Qonfirmation  of  its  terma,  it  prohahly  represented  a 
Vdistinct  advance  on  the  oonoeasions  he  had  wmng  from 
Ithe  Empreea. 

It  is  an  interesting  faot,  and  one  which  probably  is 
known  to  few,  if  any,  that  there  is  still  preserved- in  the 
Fablio  Record  Office  a  solitary  charter  of  the  Qneen, 
granted,  I  cannot  bat  think,  at  this  very  crisis.  Ah  it  is 
not  long,  I  shall  here  qnote  it  as  a  nniqae  and  instrnctive 
record. 

"U.  Regina  A]igl[ie]  Omnnitn  fideliboB  snia  hancia  et  Anglia 
ealntem.  Soiatis  quod  dedi  Oflrrado  JoBticiario  de  Loiid[oiu&]  x 
niarcataa  term  in  Till&  de  Gtunelingeia  pro  Bernaio  sno  .  .  .  doneo  ei 
persolvam  debitom  quod  ei  debeo,  nt  infta  ilium  terminam  habeat 
profionaqne  ezibniitde  villa  predicU  .  .  .  teatibng  Com[ite]  SiRi[oDe] 
et  Ric[ardo]  de  Bolon[iA]  et  8iin[one]  de  Gerardmot^a]  et  Wani[erio] 
de  LiBoifiiB].    apod  LcHid[oiuaiD].^ 

The  first  of  the  witnesses.  Earl  Simon  (of  North- 
ampton), is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  earls 
who  adhered  to  the  Qneen  daring  the  king's  captivity.* 
Bichard  of  Boulogne  was  possibly  a  brother  of  her  ne^o%, 
"  Fharamos  "  of  Boulogne,  who  is  also  known  to  have 
been  with  her.'  Combining  the  fact  of  the  charter  being 
the  Qaeen's  with  that  of  its  sobjeet-matter  and  that  of 
its  place  of  testing,  we  obtain  the  strongest  possible  pre- 
sumption that  it  passed  at  this  crisis,  a  presnmption  con< 
firmed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  name  of  the  leading 
witness.  The  endeavoor  to  fix  the  date  of  this  charter 
is  well  worth  the  making.    For  it  is  not  merely  of  interest 

■  HoiKiI  Chartert  (Doohj  of  LanoMler),  No.  22.  K.a— The  above  i* 
merely  an  extiaot  tnm  the  oharter. 

*  Waletan  of  Hanlaii,  WilUam  of  Vamoiw,  and  Simon  ot  Nortbamptoii 
(Ord.  FiL,  T.  ISO). 

*  Sea  p.  147. 
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as  a  record  unique  of  its  kind.  If  it  is,  indeed,  of  the^ 
date  suggested,  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  sole  survivor 
of  all  those  charters,  such  as  that  to  Geoffrey,  by  which 
the  Queen,  in  her  hour  of  need,  must  have  purchased 
support  for  the  royal  cause.  We  see  her,  like  the  queen  of' 
Henry  IIL,  like  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  straining  every 
nerve  to  succour  her  husband,  and  to  raise  men  and 
means.  And  as  Henrietta  Maria  pledged  her  jewels  as\ 
security  for  the  loans  she  raised,  so  Matilda  is  here  shown  I 
as  pledging  a  portion  of  her  ancestral  ''honour"  to  raise  / 
the  sinews  of  war.^ 

But  this  charter,  if  the  date  I  have  assigned  to  it  be 
right,  does  more  for  us  than  this.  It  gives  us,  for  an 
instant,  a  precious  glimpse  of  that  of  which  we  know  so 
little,  and  would  fain  know  so  much — I  mean  the  govern- 
ment of  London.  We  learn  from  it  that  London  had  then 
a  "justiciary,"  and  further  that  his  name  was  Gervase. 
Nor  is  even  this  all.  The  Gamlingay  entry  in  the  Testa 
de  NeviU  and  Liber  Niger  enables  us  to  advance  a  step 
further  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  Gervase  with 
no  other  than  Gerv^e  of  Comhill.^  The  importance  of 
this  identification  will  be  shown  in  a  special  appendix.^ 

Among  those  whom  the  Queen  strove  hard  to  gain  was 
her  husband's  brother,  the  legate.^  He  had  headed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  witnesses  to  Geoffrey's  charter,  but  he  was 

'  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  had  come  to  the  Queen  as  belonging  to 
**  the  honour  of  Boulogne." 

*  **  Oamenegheia  Talet  zxx  U.  Inde  tenent  .  .  heredes  €tenrafl[li]  de 
Comhill  z  li."  (Idber  Niger,  895 ;  Testo,  pp.  274, 275).  This  entry  also  proves 
that  the  loan  (1141  ?)  to  the  Queen  was  not  repaid,  and  the  property,  there- 
fore, not  redeemed. 

'  See  Appendix  K  :  "  Ghervase  de  OomhiU." 

*  ''Nunc  quidem  Wintoniensem  episoopum,  totius  Anglin  legatum,  ut 
fratemis  oompatiens  vinonlis  ad  eum  Uberandum  intenderet,  ut  sibi  maritum, 
plebi  regem,  regno  patronum,  toto  seoum  nisu  adquireret,  yiriliter  supplicare" 
(Oeito,  80). 
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deeply  injored  at  the  failure  of  hia  appeal,  on  behalf  of  hia 
familj,  to  the  EmpreBB,  and  was  even  thought  to  have 
Beoretly  encouraged  the  rising  of  the  citizens  of  London.* 
He  now  kept  aloof  from  the  court  of  the  EmpreBB,  and, 
having  held  an  interview  with  the  Queen  at  Gnildford, 
resolved  to  devote  himself,  heart  and  Bonl,  to  Betting  his 
brother  free.* 


.,  p.  750;    OowL  fUr.    Wig^  132;    OmIo,  SO;  Annatt  of 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THB   BOUT    OP   WINCHESTER. 

The  Empress,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  panic  of  ber\ 
escape,  on  tbe  sudden  revolt  of  the  citizens,  had  fled  to 
the  strongholds  of  her  cause  in  the  west,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Gloucester.  Most  of  her  followers  were  scattered 
abroad,  but  the  faithful  Miles  of  Gloucester  was  found,  as 
ever,  by  her  side.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  first 
alarm,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  Oxford,  acting  upon  his' 
advice,  and  made  that  fortress  her  head-quarters,  to  which 
her  adherents  might  rally.^ 

To  her  stay  at  Oxford  on  this  occasion  we  may  assign 
a  charter  to  Haughmond  Abbey,  tested  inter  alios  by  the 
King  of  Scots.'  But  of  far  more  importance  is  the  well- 
known  charter  by  which  she  granted  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  to  her  devoted  follower,  Miles  of  Gloucester.' 
With  singular  unanimity,  the  rival  chroniclers  testify  to 
the  faithful  service  of  which  this  grant  was  the  reward.^ 

'  **  Porro  fugiens  domina  per  OzeDefordiam  venit  ad  Glavorniam,  nbi  earn 
Milone  ex-congtabalario  oonsilio  inito  statim  oam  eodem  ad  Ozenefoxdenaem 
reyertitor  arbem,  ibi  pr»dtolatiira  sen  reoaperatara  sanm  disperaam  mUU 
tarem  nnmeram"  (CorU.  Flor,  Wig.,,  132). 

'  The  other  witnesses  were  Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Linooln,WiUiam  the  chanoeUor,  B[iohard]  de  Belmeis,  arohdeaoon,  G[ilbert  ?], 
archdeacon,  Beginald,  Earl  of  Oomwall,  William  Fitz  Alan  and  Walter  his 
brother,  Alan  de  Dnnstanville  (Harl.  MS.^  2188,  fol.  123).  The  two  bishops 
and  the  King  of  Soots  also  witnessed  the  charter  to  Miles. 

'  Fcedera,  N.E.,  L  14. 

*  **Et  quia  ejnsdem  Milonis  praoipne  fmebatnr  consilio  et  fioTebatnr  anzilio, 
Qtpote  qn«B  eatenns  neo  nnios  diei  viotum  neo  mensn  ipsias  apparatnm  aliunde 
qnam  ex  ipsins  monificentilt  sive  providential  aooeperat  siout  ex  ipsias  Milonis 
ore  andiYimns,  nt  earn  sno  arctins  yinciret  ministerio,  comitatnm  ei  Here- 
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It  is  ao  important  fact  tliat  this  charter  contains  a  record 
of  its  date,  which  makos  it  a  fixed  point  of  great  value  for 
our  story.  This  circamBtaneeis  the  more  weloome  from  the 
long  list  of  witnesses,  which  enables  ns  to  give  with  absolute 
certainty  the  personnel  of  Uatilda's  court  on  the  day  this 
charter  passed  (July  26,  1141),  evidence  confirmed  by 
another  charter  omitted  from  the  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Birch.* 
From  a  comparison  of  the  dates  we  can  assign  these 
documents  to  the  very  close  of  her  stay  at  Oxford,  by 
which  time  her  scattered  followers  had  again  rallied  to  her 
standard.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  date  is  in 
harmony  with  the  narrative  of  the  Continnator  of  Florence. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  chronology  of  that  writer,  to 
which  we  have  now  in  the  main  to  trust. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  who  on  the  doings  of  his 
patron  is  likely  to  be  well  informed,  tells  as  that  the 
rumours  of  the  legate's  defection  led  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
to  visit  Winchester  in  the  hope  of  regaining  him  to  his 
sister's  cause.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  rejoined  her  at 
Oxford.'  It  mnst  have  been  on  his  return  that  he  witnessed 
the  charter  to  Miles  of  Gloucester. 

/^  The  Empress,  on  hearing  her  brother's  report,  decided 
/to  march  on  Winchester  with  the  forces  she  hod  now 
\assembled.'  The  names  of  her  leading  followers  can  be 
recovered  from  the  various  accounts  of  the  siege.* 

fordenaem  taoo  ibi  poiila  pro  magna  remnnerftUonU  oontnlit  pnemio"  (Cbnl. 
Fhr.  Wig.,  133).  Comp.  Getia,  81 :  "  Uilo  GUornenaiB,  qnem  ibi  inim  gr»tii 
el  (sTore  onminm  comitero  prsfedt  HerefoidUt." 

>  See  AppeDdizL:''Chftrterofthe£nipreMtoWiUuundeBefiDchanp." 

*  I  Ad  boa  iDoliu,  li  possit,  cnrnpaneniloi  comes  QloeoettraDsia  noa  adeo 
denao  oomilatn  Wialoaiuu  oontendit;  sed,  re  infectk,  ad  Oseneford  rediit, 
nbi  wror  Btativl meDaioas jamdndum se oontinuerat " (p. 791).  The " jamda- 
dnm"  ahonld  be  ootioed,  u  ft  hint  lowudg  the  ehronology. 

*  "  Ipw  iUque,  et  ex  hia  qon  coatiane  andiebat  M  a  fratre  tunc  oogaoTJt 
nihil  legatnn  moUe  ad  tOM  partea  cogitare  intellfgeui,  Wiatoaiam  onm 
qnanto  potutt  appcratu  Tenit"  (AU.). 

*  They  were  her  nnele,  the  King  of  Soot* :  *  her  three  btothen,  the  Earld 
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The  Continuator  states  that  she  reached  Winchester 
shortly  before  the  1st  of  August.^  He  also  speaks  of  the 
siege  haying  lasted  seven  weeks  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember.^ If  he  means  by  this,  as  he  implies,  the  siege 
by  the  queen's  forces,  he  is  clearly  wrong ;  but  if  he  was 
thinking  of  the  arrival  of  the  Empress,  this  would  place 
that  event  not  later  than  the  27th  of  July,  We  know 
from  the  date  of  the  Oxford  charter  that  it  cannot  well 
have  been  earlier.  The  Hyde  Cartulary  (Stowe  MSS.)  is 
more  exact,  and,  indeed,  gives  us  the  day  of  her  arrival, 
Thursday,  July  31  ("  pridie  kal.  Augusti  '*).  According  to 
the  Annals  of  Waverley,  the  Empress  besieged  the  bishop 
the  next  day.^ 

Of  the  struggle  which  now  took  place  we  have  several 
independent  accounts.  Of  these  the  fullest  are  those  given 
by  the  Continuator,  who  here  writes  with  a  bitter  feeling 
against  the  legate,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Oesta,  whose 
sympathies  were,  of  course,  on  the  other  side.  John  of 
Hexham,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon have  accounts  which  should  be  carefully  consulted, 
and  some  information  is  also  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Hyde 
Cartulary  (Stowe  MSS.). 

It  is  John  of  Hexham  alone  who  mentions  that  the 
bishop  himself  had  commenced  operations  by  besieging 
the  royal  castle,  which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  the 

of  Gkraoester  *  and  of  Cornwall,*  and  Robert  fits  Edith ;  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Devon  C*  Exeter  "),  with  their  newly  created  fellows,  the  Earls 
of  Dorset  (or  Somerset)  and  Hereford ;  Humphrey  de  Bohnii,*  John  the 
Marshal,*  Brien  fits  Oonnt,*  Geoi&ey  Boterel  (his  relativeX  WiUiam  fitz  Alan, 
«» William'*  of  Salisbury,  Eoger  d'OUli,  Roger  "de  Nnnant,"  etc.  The 
primate  *  was  also  of  the  company.  N.B. — ^Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
attested  the  aboTe  charter  to  Milts  de  Glonoester. 

>  •'Inde  [i.«.  from  Oxford]  jam  militnm  virtnte  roborata  et  nnmero, 
appropinqnante  festivitate  Sancti  Petri,  qn»  dicitor  ad  Vinonla"  [August  1] 
{Cont  Flor,  Wig.^  183). 

'  *'  Septem  igitur  septimanis  in  obsidione  transactis  "  {ibid.). 

'  *'Die  kalendarum  Augusti "  {Ann,  Afon.,  iL  229). 
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EmpreM.'  It  wm  in  this  castle,  uys  the  Continaator, 
that  she  took  op  her  qnarien  on  ho*  arriTal.'  She  at 
once  summoned  the  legate  to  her  presence,  but  be,  dreading 
that  she  woold  seize  his  person,  retttmed  a  iemporizing 
answer,  and  eventDally  rode  forth  from  the  city  (it  wonld 
seem,  by  the  east  gate)  jost  as  the  Empress  entered  it  in 
state.* 

Though  the  Continnator  asserts  that  the  Empress,  on 
her  arriTal,  foond  the  city  opposed  to  her,  William  of 
Malmeflbnry,  whose  sympathies  were  the  same,  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  citizens  were  for  hex.*  Possibly, 
the  former  may  only  have  meant  that  she  had  found  the 
gates  of  the  city  closed  against  her  by  the  legate.  In 
any  case,  she  now  establiBhed  herself,  together  with  her 
followers,  within  the  walla,  and  laid  siege  to  the  episcopal 
palace,  which  was  defended    by  the  legate's   garrison.' 

■  " Ifflptntrlz,  ooIleotU  rlribai  tnia,  mm  rege  Sootin  at  Bodberto  coniit« 
sMendlt  In  Winbnilun,  mdieni  milita*  cnot  incliuoa  in  regU  mnnitiane 
aspDgnMl  ■  millUbiu  legati  qui  eniDt  Id  nueoibiu  illim "  (^ra.  I>itn., 
II.  SIO). 

*  "I^orktile  n«lM  iDO,  oomlto  Briottoweiul  ii.t.  Earl  Robert),  Winto- 
nlanwm  venlt  kd  orbem,  aed  earn  s  n  jam  allanatam  inTeoient,  id  oattello 
■tucepit  hoipltlnm"  (p.  ISS).  It  Mem*  impoMible  to  nndentsud  what  oan 
b«  neant  by  the  cspreMloD  "ignorante  fnitre  luo."  So  too  IFiU.  MaXvu-i 
**  Intra  oatltllum  reglam  line  ouoolatfoD«  leoepta." 

*  WQL  JValmt.,  p.  7S1 ;  Q^tta,  p.  80 ;  OoiA.  Ftor.  Wig.,  133.  Tbs  Oatta 
a1oa«  npreaenta  tbe  BrnpreM  ai  hoping  to  inrpriM  the  legate,  whioh  la 
■oaraelj  probable. 

*  '*  WlntonleDMi  poiro  rel  taolto  el  favebant  jndicio,  mentore*  fidel  qoam 
oi  paoti  AWfaDt  mun  InTiti  propemodtun  ab  epiaoopo  ad  hoe  adaoti  eweot" 
(p.7B9> 

'  Than  ii  Kme  eoDftation  aa  to  what  the  EnpreM  actually  heneged.  The 
Oetia  Myi  It  vma  "  (I)  oaitellnni  eplaoopt,  quod  Tsnmtiiaima  eoDBtractnm 
■ofaemale  in  olTttatU  medio  loMrat,  led  rt  (2)  domnm  Ulim,  quam  ad  ioittu 
Mtlrlli  tbrtiler  et  inexpugnaliiHter  flrmaraL'*  We  learn  fron  tbe  Anmalt  0/ 
Wlitrkaaw(p.  ai)  that,  in  1138,  the  blihop  "  fecit  ndiflcaie  domain  qnaal 
PmIrUubi  aura  turri  forllnlna  In  Wintonla,"  which  would  aeem  to  be 
Wolvwey,  with  it*  keep,  at  Um  eonth-eaet  angle  of  the  oily.  Again 
(llialdM  ba*  a  atory  (tU.  4S)  that  the  biahop  bnlll  bimnlf  a  raudeooo  bom 
the  Mrtefiah  of  the  Conqneror'a  )  alace :  "  Dotnoa  regioa  apod  WintoQiani 
•eelNlt  t|N(M  alrio  ninia  •Mnkllar  tmminente*,  .  .  .  nuditna  in  ba«Ti 
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The  usual  consequence  followed.  From  the  summit  of 
the  keep  its  reckless  defenders  rained  down  fire  upon  the 
town,  and  a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  more  than  forty  (?) 
churches,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  within  the 
walls  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  legate  had  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
Queen    and  all    the    royal    party.     His   summons    was 

raptim  et  snbito  .  .  .  dejeoit,  et  .  .  .  ex  dimtis  ndificiis  et  abetractis  domos 
episoopalea  egregias  sibi  in  eadem  urbe  oonatruxit"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
EydA  Cktrtulary  aaaigns  the  destruction  of  the  palace  to  the  dege  ^vide 
infra,y, 

'  ^  Interea  ex  tnrre  pontificis  jaoulatnm  incendimn  in  domoe  borgensium 
(qui,  nt  dixi,  proniores  erant  imperatricia  felicitati)  oomprehendit  et 
combusrit  abbatiam  totam  sanciimonialium  intra  urbem,  simnlqae  cnnobinm 
quod  dicitnr  ad  Hidam  extra  '*  (J^ilL  IfoZmf .,  p.  752).  **  Qni  intns  reclnde- 
bantur  ignibna  foras  eminiB  majorem  ci^itatia  partem  sed  et  dnas  abbatias 
in  faTillas  penitua  redegemnt"  {(hstcLy  p.  83).  ''Siqnidem  secnndo  die 
menoB  Angnsti  ignia  civitati  immisda,  monasterinm  sanctimonialium  cum 
snis  iBdifidiB,  eocleaiaa  plna  xl  cam  majori  sen  meliori  parte  oivitatis, 
postremo  cnnobinm  monaohomm  Deo  et  Sanoto  Grimbaldo  famnlantium, 
cnm  snis  aodibna  redegit  in  dneres  "  (Gbnl.  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  133).  It  is  from 
this  last  writer  that  we  get  the  date  (August  2),  wliich  we  should  neyer 
haTc  gathered  from  William  of  Malmcsbury  (who  mentions  this  fire  in  con- 
junction with  the  burning  of  Wherwell  Abbey,  at  the  dose  of  the  siege)  or 
ftom  the  Qe$la,  M.  Paris  iChrm.  MaJ.,  ii  174)  assigns  the  fire,  like  William 
of  Malmesburj,  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  but  his  Tersion,  ''Destructa  est 
Wintonia  xydi  kal.  Oct.,  et  captus  est  B.  Oomes  GloTemie  die  exaltationis 
Sanote  Oncis,"  is  self-stultifying,  the  two  dates  being  one  and  the  same. 
The  Oontinuator's  date  is  confirmed  by  the  independent  evidence  of  tlie  Hyde 
Cartvlary  (among  the  Stowe  MSB.),  which  states  that  on  Saturday,  the  2nd 
of  August  (*'  Sabbato  nn.  non.  Augusti "),  the  dty  was  burned  by  the 
bishop's  forces,  **  et  eodem  die  dicta  civitas  Wyutonie  capta  est  et  spoliata." 
From  this  source  we  further  obtain  the  interesting  &ct  that  the  Oonqueror's 
palace  in  the  dty  ^totum  palatium  cum  aula  sua")  perished  on  this 
occasion.  Allumon  is  made  to  this  foct  in  the  same  cartulary's  account  of  a 
council  held  by  Henry  of  Winchester  in  the  cathedral,  in  November,  1150, 
where  the  parish  of  Bl  Laurence  is  assigned  the  site  **  super  quam  aulam 
suam  et  paladum  edificari  fedt  (Bex  Willelmus),''  which  palace  **  in  adyentu 
Boberti  Gomitis  Gloecestrie  combustum  fnit"  The  Gontinuator  (more  suo) 
assigns  the  fire  to  the  cruelty  of  the  bishqp ;  but  it  was  the  ordinary  practice 
in  such  cases.  As  from  the  tower  of  Le  Mans  in  1099  (Ord.  Vit.\  as  from 
the  tower  of  Hereford  Oathedral  but  a  few  years  before  this  ((Testo  8tepkan€)f 
■0  now  at  Winchester  the  firdvands  flew :  and  so  again  at  Lewes,  in  far  later 
days  (1264),  where  on  the  eTcning  of  the  great  battle  there  blazed  forth  from 
the  defeated  Boyalists,  sheltered  on  the  castle  height,  a  mad  shower  of  fire. 
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prcoDpUy  obeyed;'  even  the  £ui  of  Chester,  "who," 
BayB  Dr.  Stnbbs,  "  was  muformly  opposed  to  Stepbeo, 
bat  vho  DO  doabt  fought  for  himself  iix  more  thui  for 
the  Empreae,"  *  joined,  on  this  occasion,  the  royal  forces, 
perhaps  to  maintain  the  bahmce  of  power.  Bat  bis 
asBiBtance,  naturally  enough,  was  viewed  with  snch  deep 
sngpicion  that  he  soon  went  over  to  the  EmpresB,'  to 
whom,  however,  his  tardy  help  was  of  little  or  no  value.* 
From  London  the  Qaeen  received  a  well-armed  eontiagent. 
Dearly  a  tfaoosand  strong ; '  bat  Henry  of  HoDtiDgdon 
appears  to  imply  that  their  arrival,  although  it  tamed 
the  scale,  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  siege.* 

The  position  of  the  opposing  forces  became  a  very 
straDge  one.  The  Empress  and  her  followers,  from  the 
castle,  besieged  the  bishop's  palace,  and  were  in  torn  them- 
selves besieged  by  the  Qaeea  and  her  host  without.''  It 
was  the  aim  of  the  latter  to  cut  off  the  Empress  from  her 
base  of  operations  in  the  west.  With  this  object  they 
bomt  Andover,'  and  harassed  so  successfully  the  enemy's 
convoys,  that  famine  was  imminent  in  the  city.'     The 

'  "  Statimqne  propter  omnea  mint  qqm  regi  GtutoKW  ■cietot.  Teneniiit 
ergo  fern  omoei  oomitea  Aofijlia ;  eimat  enim  jiiTBiiea  et  Utm,  et  qai  malleDt 
cqaitationum  dlicDmu  qaaui  paoem "  (ITiti.  JfaJmi^  p.  751).  Cf.  Ben. 
Butd.,  p.  279,  and  Oala,  pp.  SI,  62. 

■  Early  PlantageHeU,  p.  25.  Compare  Contl.  BUL,  i.  329  :  ■■  Tbe  Eail  of 
Cheiter,  althongb,  vheaeTer  he  prevailed  on  hiouelf  to  act,  be  took  part 
against  Stephen,  fought  nther  on  hia  own  account  than  on  HatUda'i." 

■  Bj/m.  Dun.,  ii.  310. 

*  " Beinnlfoa  euiBi  comsa  Ceatrie  tarda  et  iuntiliter  ad*«nit"  (WM. 
MalmM.,  p.  701. 

*  "iDTictl  Londonieuaiam  csterTl,  qnl,  fers  mille,  cum  galei^  et  lorjcii 
omatiiaime  initmoti  conveeeraut "  IQetla,  p.  82). 

<  **  Tenit  landeni  exercitna  Londonieniia,  et  ancli  nnmetoae  qui  contra 
impetatrioem  cootendebaut,  Tugere  earn  compulenint"  (p.  275). 

'  Oeda,  p.  S2.  The  Annalt  of  Wineheder  (p.  S2)  stnngely  reTene  tbe 
reapeotiTe  poaitioD*  of  the  two:  "Imperatrii  cum  ania  cattellum  tennit 
reginm  et  orientalem  (no)  partem  Wiotunie  et  burgeoces  eum  ea ;  legatna 
onm  aula  caitram  lutun  cam  parte  occidenlali "  (aic). 

*  WtU.  Malm*^  p.  752.  •  Ibid. ;  O^Mta,  p.  S3. 
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Empress,  moreover,  was  clearly  outnumbered  by  the  forces 
of  the  Queen  and  legate.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
actual  crisis  was  connected  with  an  affair  at  Wherwell,  but 
John  of  Hexham  and  the  author  of  the  Gesta  are  not 
entirely  in  accord  as  to  the  details.  According  to  the 
latter,  who  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  a  statement  so  pre- 
cise, the  besieged,  now  in  dire  straits,  despatched  a  small 
force  along  the  old  Icknield  Way,  to  fortify  Wherwell  and 
its  nunnery,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Test,  in  order 
to  secure  their  line  of  communication.^  John  of  Hexham, 
on  the  contrary,  describing,  it  would  seem,  the  same  inci- 
dent, represents  it  as  merely  the  despatch  of  an  escort, 
under  John  the  Marshal  and  Bobert  fitz  Edith,  to  meet 
an  expected  convoy.'  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  William 
of  Tpres,  probably  the  Queen's  best  soldier,  burst  upon 
the  convoy  close  to  Wherwell,  and  slew  or  captured  all  but 
those  who  sought  refuge  within  the  nunnery  walls.^  Nor 
are  the  two  accounts  gravely  inconsistent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gontinuator  of  Florence  appears 
at  first  sight  to  imply  that  the  Marshal  and  his  followers 
took  refuge  at  Wherwell  in  the  course  of  the  general 
flight,^  and  this  version  is  in  harmony  with  the  Histoire 

>  **Pro?i0mn  est  igiiur,  et  oommuni  consilio  proTisd,  ut  sibi  yidebatur, 
■tatutum,  qnatiniiB  penes  abbatiam  Werwellensem,  quss  a  VenilL  cWitate  Ti. 
miUiariis  distabat,  treoentis  (no)  ibi  destinaiis  militiboB,  castellum  oonitni- 
erent,  at  scilicet  inde  et  regales  faciUos  arcerentor,  et  ciborum  subsidia 
competentios  in  urbe  dirigerentar  "  (p.  83). 

*  **  Emissi  sunt  autem  duoenti  (iie)  milites,  cam  Rodberto  filio  Edn  et 
Henrici  regis  notho  et  Johanne  Marasoaldo,  ut  conduoerent  in  urbem  eos  qui 
comportabant  Tiotualia  in  ministerinm  imperatricis  et  eorum  qui  obsessi  ftie- 
rant"  (8ym,  Dun.,  ii  810). 

*  **  Qaos  perseouti  Willelmns  Dipre  et  pars  exercitns  usque  ad  Warewella 
(ubi  est  congregatio  sanotimonialium)  et  milites  et  omnem  apparatum,  qui 
erat  copiosus,  abduxerunt "  (<&id  ).  *'Subito  et  insperat^,  oum  intolerabili 
multitudine  Werwellam  adTenerunt,  fortiterque  in  eos  undlque  irruentes 
captis  et  interemptis  plorimis,  oedere  tandem  reliquos  et  in  templum  so 
reoipere  oompulerunt "  (Geita,  p.  88). 

*  Vide  if^ra.    Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  bis  edition  of 
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de  OtuUaunu  le  MarechaL^  Bat  patting  aside  WOliam 
ot  Holmeebary,  whose  testimony  U  Ambignoos  on  the 
point,  I  consider  the  balance  to  he  dearly  in  favour  of 
the  Oe$Ui  and  John  of  Hexham,  whose  detailed  accoonts 
most  be  wholly  rejected  if  we  embrace  the  other  Tersion, 
whereas  the  Ccmtmnator's  words  can  be  harmonized,  and 
indeed  better  onderstood,  if  we  take  "  ad  monasteritun 
Warewellense  fagientem"  as  referring  to  John  taking 
refuge  in  the  nunnery  (as  described  in  the  other  veraions) 
wbeQ  surprised  with  bis  convoy.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
(vide  infra)  as  to  the  Empress  leaving  Winchester  by  the 
west  instead  of  the  north  gate,  appears  to  me  to  clinch 
the  matter.  As  to  the  Marshal  poem,  on  such  a  point  its 
evidence  is  of  little  weight.  Composed  at  a  later  period, 
and  based  on  family  tradition,  its  incidents,  as  M.  Meyer 
baa  shown,  are  thrown  together  in  wrong  order,  and  its 
obvions  errors  not  a  few.  I  may  add  that  the  Marshal's 
position  is  unduly  exalted  in  the  poem,  and  that  Brian  fitz 
Count  (though  it  is  trae  that  he  accompanied  the  Empress  in 
her  flight)  would  never  have  taken  bis  orders  from  John  the 
Marshal.'  Its  narrative  cannot  be  explained  away,  bat  it  is 
the  one  that  we  are  most  justified  in  selecting  for  rejection. 

the  Otila  (p.  82,  note),  hu  noted  the  ix>DtrK(I[atioii  in  the  UMiKUTe,  bat 
■eemi  to  lean  to  tbe  Utter  Tenlon  u  being  supported  by  the  Hanhal  poem. 

'  Ai  hu  been  dnly  pointed  out  bj  its  Boooinpllihod  editor,  M.  Panl 
Mayer  (.Bomattia,  toI.  iL),  wbo  will  ihortlj,  it  may  be  hoped,  pnblieh  the 
entire  poem. 

■  "  Li  Mareechal*  de  ton  afolre 

Ns  toat  que  dire  ne  qne  feire. 

iri  Tit  teeooM  ne  ooiifort. 

A  Brien  de  Walmgofort 

Oommasda  a  mener  la  dame, 

E  diat,  BOt  Ib  peril  de  I'alme 

Q'en  Dill  lieu  ne  I'areiteilteDt, 

Por  nnl  beaoiog  qne  11  ejiaent, 

IfBD  bone  Tele  ne  an  male, 

D«  el  qu'a  Lothegareisle; 

B  dl  toat  e  baatireniieiit 

Xn  bt  tot  nn  ooouiwndement"  (Linei  22^X96). 
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To  expel  the  fugitives  from  their  place  of  safety, 
William  and  his  troopers  fired  the  nunnery.  A  furioui 
struggle  followed  in  the  church,  amidst  the  shrieks  of  th< 
nuns  and  the  roar  of  the  flames;  the  sanctuary  itsel 
streamed  with  blood;  but  John  the  Marshal  stood  hit 
ground,  and  refused  to  surrender  to  his  foes.^  ''  Silence, 
or  I  will  slay  thee  with  mine  own  hands/'  the  undaunted 
man  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  as  his  last  remaining 
comrade  implored  him  to  save  their  lives.^ 

*  **  Gmnque  yioe  oastelli  ad  ae  defendendoB  templo  uterentor,  alii,  &oibii8 
andique  injeotiB,  semiustnlatoa  eoa  e  templo  prodire,et  ad  Totrnn  ifiam  ae 
sibi  Bubdere  ooegemnt.  Erat  quidem  horreDdnm,"  etc.  (Ge«(a,  p.  83). 
*' Johannem  etiam,  fautorem  eomm,  ad  monaBtoriain  Warewelleiuie  fogi- 
entem  militeB  epiBoopi  peraeqnenteB,  cam  exinde  dhUo  modo  expellere  vala- 
issent,  in  ipsi  die  festivitatiB  ExaltaUonia  Sanotn  GniciB  [Sept  14],  immiBBo 
igne  ipBam  ecolesiain  Sanotn  GraoiB  cam  Baaoiimonialiam  rebuB  et  domibuB 
crema?eniiit,  .  .  .  prndiotam  tamen  Johannem  nee  capere  nee  expellere 
potuenint"  \Cofd,  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  135).  So  aUo  WHl  Malms,  (p.  752):  "Oom- 
boBta  eflt  etiam  abbatia  Banctimonialinm  de  Warewellfr  a  qnodam  Willelmo 
de  Iprk  bomine  nefando,  qui  nee  Deo  nee  hominibus  reTerentiam  obBervaret, 
quod  in  e&  qnidam  imperatriciB  fantoreB  Be  oontntati  eBBeat." 

'  **  Li  MareBchaB  el  gui^  s'eBtat, 

A  Bon  poer  leB  oontreBtnt. 

Tate  I'oBt  Bar  lai  descaroha 

Qai  fli  darement  le  charcha 

Qne  n'i  pont  naint  ploa  dnrer; 

I^p  lai  fai  fort  a  endaier, 

Einz  B*enbati  en  an  moBtier ; 

N'ont  o  lai  k'an  boI  ohevaler. 

Qaant  li  real  lea  aper^arent 

Qa'el  moBtier  enbata  ae  farent : 

*  Or  9a,  li  feaa  1 '  f ant  11,  *  or  aa, 

Li  traitreB  ne  li  garra.'; 

Qaant  li  feaa  el  moeter  ae  priBt, 

En  la  TiB  de  la  tor  ae  mist 

Li  cberalien  li  dist :  *Beaa  aire, 

Or  ardrom  ci  a  giant  martire : 

Oe  aera  peochies  e  damagsB. 

Bendom  no«,  ai  ferom  qae  aagea.' 

Gil  respandi  malt  craelment: 

N'en  parler  ja,  gel  te  defent ; 

Ke,  a'en  diaeies  plas  ne  mainai 

G^  t'ooeirreie  de  mes  mains.' 

Por  le  grant  fea  qai  fa  enter 

Dejeta  li  plans  de  la  tor, 
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On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  the  besieged 
were  seized  with  panic,  and  resolved  on  immediate  retreat.' 
William  of  MalmeBbmy,  as  before,  is  anxions  to  deny  the 
paoio,'  and  the  Continuat<»  accnses  the  legate  of  treachery.' 
The  aecoant,  however,  in  the  Qata  appears  thoronghly 

Itnutwortby.  According  to  this,  the  Emprese  and  her 
forces  sallied  forth  from  the  gates  in  good  order,  bat 
were  qnickly  snrronnded  and  pnt  to  flight.  All  order  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Bishops,  nobles,  barons,  troopers,  fled  in 
headlong  rent.  With  her  faithfol  sqnire  b;  her  side  the 
Empress  rode  for  her  life.*    The  Earl  of  Gloncester,  with 

Si  que  aor  le  tIi  U  cfaal, 
Dont  leidenwDt  U  meMtial, 
K'uQ  de  lei  ell  i  ont  perdu 
Dtmt  moll  M  tint  k  esperdn, 
H^Bi  merai  Dleo,  n'i  munut  pu, 
E  U  real  en  ea  le  pu 
Pot  mort  e  por  era  le  qniderent ; 
A  Vinoestre  a'en  retumeraat, 
Hue  n'i  Cb  ae  mon  ne  eateini "  (Linee  237-Sffl). 
'  "  Ubi  laor^ftbllem  pnafati  infortnnii  andinent  eTentmn  de  obridi- 
one  diatia*  ingerendt  ei  toto  deiperatl,  fngn  qoKmmatur^  iiiire  praddinm 
ribi  coniulaere  "  ((3«ila,  pp.  88,  S4).     "  Qni  Jam  non  to  oonoeitetione  ted  (n 
fUg»  ipem  nlatU  gerentM  egroMl   mint,  ne  forte  vlotoioa    cam   WiUelmo 
d'Ipre  ad  ndo*  regreaai,  nitnptfc  fldnoift  ei  qnotidianli  laoceaalbiu,  aliqnid 
■aUtam  in  eo*  ezoogitarent"  (%m.  DnH.,  IL  810). 

■  ■'  [Game*]  oedendam  tempori  latnt,  oompoiitU  ordi&ibu  diaeeniotiein 
p«»Tll"Cp.  733> 

•  P.  184.  Hi*  itrong  biai  against  th»  legkte  maksf  tbi*  ((HDeirhat 
ODofuaed  oharge  unwOHtij  of  oiedlt. 

■  ■■  La  fl«t  tantoet  metie  a  la  Toie 
Tot  dtelt  a  Lotegaraaale. 


Nep]  ponent  luffHr  ne  alendre 
Cil  qui  0  reiopererii  erent : 
Ai  mail  kn'il  parent  e'en  alerent, 
Polngnant  il  que  r^ne  n'i  tindient 
[JJeeqne  aoi  Tarearalle  Tledrait ; 
Hia  foiment  lia  deaaTanoh* 
L'smpemii  qui  ehevaofa* 
CniuDe  hmme  fUt  en  aaant: 
Na  NiaUa  paa  boan  ne  Mant 
Al  MaraeUl.  am^  U  diit: 
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the  rear-guard,  coTered  his  sister's  retreat,  but  in  so  doing 
was  himself  made  prisoner,  while  holding,  at  Stockbridge, 
the  passage  of  the  Test.^ 

The  mention  of  Stockbridge  proves  that  the  besieged 
must  have  fled  by  the  Salisbury  road,  their  line  of  retreat 
by  Andover  being  now  barred  at  Wherwell.  After  crossing 
the  Test,  the  fugitive  Empress  must  have  turned  north- 
wards, and  made  her  way,  by  country  lanes,  over  Long- 
stock  hills,  to  Ludgershall.  So  great  was  the  dread  of 
her  victorious  foes,  now  in  full  pursuit,  that  though  she  had 
ridden  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  she  was  unable  to  rest  even  here,  and, 
remounting,  rode  for  Devizes,  across  the  Wiltshire  downs.' 
It  was  not,  we  should  notice,  thought  safe  for  her  to  make 
straight  for  Gloucester,  through  Marlborough  and  Ciren- 
cester ;  so  she  again  set  her  face  due  west,  as  if  making 
for  Bristol.  Thus  fleeing  from  fortress  to  fortress,  she  came 
to  her  castle  at  Devizes.  So  great,  however,  was  now  her 
terror  that  even  in  this  celebrated  stronghold  ^  she  would 

*  Dame,  li  m'ait  Jeeuoriat, 

L'em  ne  puet  paa  eu  seant  poind  re ; 

Les  jambes  yoa  covient  desjoiadre 

E  metre  par  en  son  rar^nn/ 

El  le  fist,  voUist  ele  ou  non, 

Qner  lor  enemis  le[B]  gre?oient 

Qui  de  trop  pr^  lea  herd[i]oieQt"  (Linee  198, 199, 208-224). 

The  quaint  detail  here  given  is  confirmed,  as  M.  Meyer  notes,  by  the  Con- 
tinuator's  phrase  (vtcb  infra^  note  2). 

*  "  In  looo  qui  Stolibricge  dioitur  a  Flammensibus  cum  oomite  Warren- 
nensi  captus"  {Coni.  Fhr,  Wig,,  p.  185).  Gf.  p.  134,  and  WtU.  MaltM.  (yp. 
753,  758,  759),  Getta  (p.  84),  8ym,  Dun.  (ii.  81 1),  Hen.  Hunt.  (p.  275).  As  in 
Matilda's  flight  from  London,  so  in  her  flight  from  Winchester,  the  author  of 
the  Otita  appears  to  adTantage  with  his  descriptiTC  and  spirited  account. 

'  **  HsBc  audiens  domina,  vehementer  exterrita  atque  turbata,  ad  oastellum 
quo  tendebat  de  Ludkereshala  tristris  ao  dolens  advenit,  sed  ibi  locum  tutum 
quiescendi,  propter  metum  episcopi,  non  inyenit  Unde,  hortantibus  snis, 
equo  iterum  usn  masoulino  supposita,  atque  ad  Diyisas  perducta"  (fiont. 
Flor.  Wig.,  p.  134). 

'  **  OasteUum  quod  Tocatur  Dinse,  quo  non  erat  aliud  splendidius  intra 
fines  Euiopn "  (Hen.  Hunt., p. 265).    **  Castellum  . . .  multiset  ?ix  numerabi- 
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/not,  she  feared,  be  safe.  She  had  ahready  ridden  eome 
I  forty  mileB,  mainly  over  bad  country,  and  what  with  grief, 
tterror,  and  fatigne,  the  erst  haughty  EmpreBB  was  now 
I"  more  dead  than  ahre"  (pens  exanimi^.  It  was  ont  of 
(the  question  that  she  shoold  mount  again ;  a  litter  was 
purriedly  slung  between  two  horses,  and,  strapped  to  this, 
Jthe  unfortunate  Lady  was  conveyed  in  sorry  guise  (ta% 
li^nomtntose)  to  her  faithful  city  of  Gloucester.^ 

/bn  a  misunderstanding,  oa  I  deem  it,  of  the  passage 
/and  especially  of  the  word  Jeretrwm),  writers  have  suc- 
/cessively,  for  three  centuries,  represented  the  ContinnstM 
/as  stating  that  the  Empress,  "to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
'her  pursuers,"  was  "laid  out  as  a  corpse  I"  Lingard, 
indeed,  while  following  suit,  gravely  doubts  if  the  fact 
be  true,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  Continuator  alone ;  but 
Professor  Pearson  improves  upon  the  story,  and  holds 
that  the  versatile  "  Lady  "  was  in  torn  "  a  trooper  "  and 


libiu  iniiiptibiu,  non  (at  ipM  prKtnl  diotabat)  ad  omftmeolnm,  led  (at  ae  rei 
veritM  habet)  adeacle«Bdeliimetitiuii,ndiflcatam"  (TFill.  JHoItni^  pp.  717, 
718).  It  had  been  raised  by  the  BEihop  ol  Baliabnry,  and  it  pamed,  at  bU 
fall,  into  Stuphan's  handa.  It  U  then  deMribed  by  the  anthot  of  the  (Jeafit 
(p.  66)  ai  "caatellum  regis,  quod  Diriaa  dioebatar,  oraaalar  et  iuexpngiia- 
Uliter  maratnin."  It  was  mbeeqaentl;  inrpriBed  by  Bobert  flta  Habert, 
•  who  beld  it  fbi  hii  owd  hand  till  hii  oaptnre,  when  the  Bail  of  GlonoeBter 
tried  hard  to  extort  iti  ■□rrender  Axtm  him  In  thia,  hovever,  he  biled. 
Bobert  waa  hanged,  and,  tooii  after,  hli  garriaon  aold  it  to  Stephen,  by  whooi 
it  wa«  entnuted  to  Herrey  of  Brittany,  whom  he  Hema  to  haTe  made  Earl 
of  Wilts.  Bat  on  Stephen'*  captare,  the  peasoDtry  nme,  and  extorted  Its 
anrrender  ^m  Hervey.  Thenoefortfa,  It  wm  a  atronghold  of  the  Empres] 
(aee  for  thia  the  Continnator  and  the  OmIo). 

■  "Com  nee  ibi  leonie  w  tatarl  poaae,  ob  inaeqnentea,  fonnldaret,  jam  pene 
esaoimis  (totro  iDTeota,  et  fnnibna  quael  cadnTer  ligala,  eqms  deferent!- 
bna,  nt  ignomiEiioae  ad  oiTitat«m  deportatnr  Glaomentem  "  (CbnI.  FUtr.  Wig., 
134).  The  anthtw  of  the  Oetto  (p.  8S)  mentions  her  flight  to  Derizea  ("  Bri- 
ano  tantnm  □urn  paucj*  comite,  ad  Divisaa  oonfogit"),  and  inoidentally 
obeerree  (p.  87)  that  ihe  waa  "  ex  Winlonieiid  dispeirione  qnasia  nimlE,  et 
n>qDeaddefMtnmpen€defaUKata''(i.a.  "  tired  to  death ;"  of.  nipra).  John 
of  Hexham  merely  aaya :  "  Et  imperatrix  quidem  non  nne  magno  oonflictn 
et  plnrima  difflcnllate  erepla  6.t"  (^a.  Dun,  ii.  310). 

'  Camden,  tn  bli  Brtlannfo,  girea  tiie  itory,  but  Knighton  (Da  erentibna 
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On  the  let  of  November  the  king  was  released,  and^ 
a  few  days  later  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  for  whom  he 
bad  been  exchanged,  reached  Bristol.^  Shortly  after,  it 
would  seem,  there  were  assembled  together  at  Bristol, 
the  Earl,  the  Empress,  and  their  loyal  adherents.  Miles, 
now  Earl  of  Hereford,  Brian  fitz  Count,  and  Bobert  fitz 
Martin.^ 

AnglifB,  lib.  ii.,  in  8eriptore$  X.)  seems  to  be  the  chief  offender.  Dugdale  follows 
with  the  assertion  that  "  she  was  necessitated  ...  for  her  more  security  to 
be  put  into  a  coffin,  as  a  dead  corps,  to  escape  their  hands  *'  (i.  537  6). 
According  to  MUner  {Uitiory  of  Winchester,  p.  162),  **  she  was  enclosed  like  a 
corpse  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  was  thus  suffered  to  pass  in  a  horse-litter  as 
if  carried  out  for  interment,  through  the  army  of  her  besiegers,  a  truce 
haying  been  granted  for  this  purpose.**  Even  Edwards,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Liber  de  Hyda  (p.  xlviiiX  spoftks  of  **  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  a  raising 
precipitated,  if  we  accept  the  accounts  of  Kni)^hton  and  some  other  chroniclers 
who  accord  with  him,  by  the  strange  escape  of  the  Empress  Maud  from 
Winchester  Castle  concealed  in  a  loaden  coffin.**    Sie  oreteit  eundo. 

»   fPttt.  3fa/mf.,  p.  754. 

'  See  donation  of  Miles  (Monastieon,  vi.  137),  stated  to  haTe  been  made  in 
their  presence,  and  in  the  year  1141,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  *'apud 
Bristolium  positus,  jamque  consulatus  honorem  adeptus.'*  Brian  had  escorted 
the  Empress  in  her  flight,  but  Miles,  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  bad  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  C^de  sollL  vita  letus  ad  Glaoruam  cum  dedeoore 
fugiendo  perrenit  lassus,  solus,  et  pene  nudus." — Oont  Fhr*  Wig.,  p.  135). 


\ 
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rlwt  liberation  of  the  king  from  his  captivity  vae  hailed 
I  with  joy  by  bis  adberentB,  and  not  least,  we  may  be  sure, 
\in  his  loyal  city  of  London.  The  greatness  of  the 
event  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  a  private  London  deed  of  the  time,  executed  "  Anno 
MCXLI.,  Id  est  in  exita  regis  Stephani  de  captions  Boberti 
fllii  regis  Henrioi."' 

y^In  flpite  of  his  faults  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
king'i  imprisonment  had  aroused  a  popular  reaction  in 
his  favour,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Charles  I.,  five  centuries 
later.  Tlie  experiences  also  of  the  summer  had  been 
greatly  in  his  favour.  For,  however  unfit  he  may  have 
lii'en  to  till  the  throne  himself,  he  was  able  now  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  hia  rival  had  been  tried  and  fomid  wanting. 

lie  would  now  he  eager  to  effitoe  the  staui  inflicted  on 
his  regul  dignity,  to  show  in  the  sight  of  all  men  that  he 
wan  again  their  king,  and  then  to  execute  vengeance  on 
'luiiie  whiise  oapUve  he  had  been.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  tiv  aaaemhle  a  oouuoU  of  the  i«alm  that  should 
mult)  the  work  vS  the  Apihl  eonneil  at  Winchester,  and 
furiiially  reotigiiiie  in  htm  the  rightful  possessor  of  the 
thrtiue.  Thin  couuoil  met  on  the  7th  of  December  at 
WuntiuinatM,  the  king  himself  being  present.*  The 
yiUokiiMkiH    h'catv   wax  now    as   re«dY  to  prove  that  his 

'  "  H"Hiiu  t|«uut  lu  ntuiMltvw  ktMiMt" \^W9L  Jbbu., T55> 
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brother,   and  not  the  Empress,   should    rightly  fill  the 
throne,  as,  we  saw,  he  was  in  April  to  prove  the  exact 
reverse.     The  two  grounds  on  which  he  based  his  renun-  .      . 
ciation  were,  first,  that  the  Empress  had  failed  to  fulfil  |  ^ 
her  pledges  to  the   Church ;  ^   second,   that   her  failure 
implied  the  condemnation  of  God.* 

A  solemn  coronation  might  naturally  follow,  to  set,  as 
it  were,  the  seal  to  the  work  of  this  assembly.     Perhaps 
the  nearest  parallel  to  this   second   coronation  is  to  be 
found   in  that  of  Richard  I.,  in    1194,    after    his   cap- 
tivity and  humiliation.**    I  think  we  have  evidence  that 
Stephen  himself  looked  on  this   as   a  second  coronation, 
and  as  no  mere  "  crown-wearing,"  in  a  precept  in  favour 
of  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  in  which  he  alludes  incidentally 
to  the  day  of  his  first  coronation.*     This  clearly  impliesX 
a  second  coronation  since  ;  and  as  the  precept  is  attested  I 
by  Bichard  de  Luci,  it  is  presumably  subsequent  to  that! 
second  coronation,  to  which  we  now  come.  ' 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  this  event  has  been  un- 
noticed by  historians,  for  it  is  only  recorded  in  a  single 
copy  of  the  works  of  a  single  chronicler.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Stubbs  and  his  scholarly  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Gervase  of  Canterbury  for  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
in  one,  and  that  comparatively  imperfect,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  on  which  his  text  is  based,  we  read  of  a 
coronation  of  Stephen,   at  Canterbury,    "placed   under 

*  **  Ipsam  qnncunqae  pepigerat  ad  eoclesiarum  jas  pertinentia  obstinate 
fregisse  "  (ibid.'), 

'  *'Deani,  pro  sua  dementia,  aeons  qnam  ipsa  sperasset  yertisse  ne- 

gotia'*(fW<i.). 

'  Dr.  Stnbbs  weU  observes  of  this  coronation  of  Richard :  **  His  second 
coronation  was  understood  to  have  an  important  significance.  He  had  by  hi8 
captivity  in  Germany .  • .  impaired  or  compromised  his  dignity  as  a  crowned 
king.  The  Winchester  coronation  was  not  intended  to  be  a  reoonsecration,  but 
a  solemn  aseertion  that  the  royal  dignity  had  undergone  no  diminution  ** 
ifionU.  BiiL,  i.  504). 

*  "  Die  qua  primnm  coronatus  fni "  (Cartulary  of  Abingdon^  ii.  181). 
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1142."  We  learn  from  bim  that  in  this  US.  "  it  is  "^o- 
bablj  inserted  in  a  wrong  pUe«,"  as  indeed  is  endent  from 
the  bet  that  at  Christmaa,  1142,  Stephen  was  at  Oxford. 
Here  is  the  passage  in  question : — 

"  Dainda  rex  Staphuiiu  nns  earn  legtoft  et  aoUlitate  pcoaeram  wl 
Ntttala  Domioi  gntionu  adveiueiu,  in  ifm  aolempDitAte  in  eoclwia 
Cbrifti  %  TeneratRii  Tbeobaldo  cjiudem  eaelecia  Archiepiin^  coro- 
lutna  «Bt ;  f  pM  etiam  regina  cum  eo  ibidem  ooronmm  aoieam  gestabat 
io  capita  "  {Qervat,  L  123). 

tt  shoold  perhaps  be  notieed  that,  while  the  Qaeeu  is  merely 
said  to  have  worn  her  crown,  Stephen  is  distinctly  stated 
to  have  been  crowned.  I  cannot  bat  think  that  this  mast 
imply  a  distinction  between  them,  and  supports  the  view 
that  this  coronation  was  due  to  the  captivity  of  the  king. 

My  contention  is  that  the  date  of  this  event  was 
ChriBtmas,  1141,  and  that  the  choice,  for  its  scene,  of  the 
Kentish  capital  was  a  gracefol  compliment  to  that  connty 
which,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  king's  fortunes,  had 
remained  faithful  to  his  canse,  and  to  the  support  of  which 
bis  restoration  had  been  so  largely  due.' 
/  I  further  hold  that  the  second  charter  granted  to 
fGeoffrey  de  Mandeville  was  executed  on  this  occasion, 
land  that  in  its  witnesses  we  have  the  list  of  that  "nobilitas 
procerum "  by  which,  according  to  Gervase,  this  coro- 
nation  was  attended. 

This  charter,  when  rightly  dated,  is  indeed  the  keystone 
if  my  story.  For  without  it  we  oould  not  form  that  series 
on  which  the  sequence  of  events  is  based.  It  is  admittedly 
subsequent  to  the  king's  liberation,  for  it  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Lincoln.  It  most  also  be  previous  to  Geoffrey's 
death  in  1144.  These  are  the  obvious  limits  given  in  the 
ofBoial  calendar.*    But  it  must  further  be  previous  to 

'  ■*  OantU  qoaiD  tolam  caini  dod  flexerat  ragiui"  <  WiOL  ^nriwr^k,  f  .'41). 
■  ThMy^nf  Aaporl  t^  Ikputf  Keeper,  p.  3  (baaed  on  the  late  Sir 
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Geoffrey's  fall  in  1143.  Lastly,  it  must  be  previous  to  the^ 
Oxford,  or  second,  charter  of  the  Empress,  in  which  we 
shall  find  it  is  referred  to.  As  that  charter  cannot  be 
later  than  the  summer  of  1142,  our  limit  is  again  narrowed. 
Now  the  charter  is  tested  at  Canterbury.  Stephen  cannot, 
it  seems,  have  been  there  in  the  course  of  1142.  This 
accordingly  leaves  us,  as  the  only  possible  date,  the  close 
of  1141 ;  and  this  is  the  very  date  of  the  king's  coronation 
at  Canterbury.  When  we  add  to  this  train  of  reasoning 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  earls  by  whom  the  charter  is 
witnessed  clearly  points  to  some  great  state  ceremonial, 
we  cannot  feel  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  charter  must, 
as  I  observed,  have  passed  on  this  occasion.  With  thifi| 
conclusion  its  character  will  be  found  in  complete  accord-j 
ance,  for  it  plainly  represents  the  price  for  which  the!  | 
traitor  earl  consented  to  change  sides  again,  and  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  his  outraged  king  that  Tower  of  London, 
its  citadel  and  its  dread,  the  possession  of  which  oncej 
more  enabled  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms. 

Those  terms  were  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  shoul 
forfeit  nothing  for  his  treason  in  having  joined  the  cause  \  I 
of  the  Empress,  and  should  be  confirmed  in  his  possession  1 2 
of  all  that  he  held  before  the  king's  capture.  But  his 
demands  far  exceeded  the  mere  ^tatm  qtu>  ante.  Just  as  h 
had  sold  his  support  to  the  Empress  when  she  gave  hi 
an  advance  on  Stephen's  terms,  so  the  Queen  must  hav( 
brought  him  back  by  offering  terms,  at  the  crisis  of  tb( 
struggle,  in  excess  even  of  those  which  he  had  just  wrun 
from  the  Empress.  He  would  now  insist  that  these  grea 
concessions  should  be  confirmed  by  the  king  bimselfij/ 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  character  of  thir^ 
Canterbury  charter. 

William  Hardy's  register  of  these  oharters).     Mr.  Birch,  in  his  learned 
paper  on  the  seals  of  King  Stephen,  also  assigns  tlieso  limits  to  the  charter. 
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ChASTIB  of  THI  EiRO  to  GeoFTRKT  Dl  MutDKnun 
(CbriBtmoa,  1141). 

B.  rex  Angl[oram]  Arebiepiseopifl  E[»Beopis  Abbatibnfl 
Comitibaa  jQstic[iftriiB}  Yicecoinitibns  BaronibaB  et 
Omnibus  Minietris  et  fidelibos  sois  francis  et  Anglis  totios 
Anglie  Balntem.  Solatia  me  reddidisse  et  firmiter  con- 
ceBisse  Gaufr[ido]  Comiti  de  Essexi  omma  sua  teDementa 
qne  tennit,  de  qaoconqne  ilia  teonerit,  die  qua  impeditns 
foi  apad  Linc[olniam]  et  captna.  Et  pnater  hoc  dedi  ei 
rt\  coDceasi  ceo  librataa  terra  scilicet  MeldoDam '  et 
I  Neweport  et  Depedenam  et  Banhnnte  et  Ingam  et  Phis- 
[griam*  et  Cbateleam  corn  onmiboa  bqIb  Appendiciis  pro  o 
libria.  Et  Writelam'  pro  Ti.xz  libria.  Et  Hadfeld*  pro 
qnater.xx  libris  cam  omnibas  appendiciis  illoram  Mane- 
rioTom.  Et  prster  hec  dedi  ei  et  concegai  in  feodo  et  bere- 
ditate  de  me  et  de  meis  beeredibag  sibi  et  anis  beredibna 
c  librataa  terrie  de  terria  excaatiB,  scilicet  totam  terram 
Boberti  de  Baentona'  qaam  tenait  in  EBaexa,  videlicet 

<  "MeldoDiL"  This  mUOT,  %tA  thoMirhlah  follow  us  the  Mm«,  with 
tha  addition  of  *  logs '  and  '  Phingiift,*  u  hid  been  granted  Oeoffte;  b;  tho 
BnpreH  to  nutka  np  hi*  £100  %  jt»i.  Thni  tbeae  two  manon  reprewnt 
the  "  al  qnid  dsfnerlt  ad  o  llbmtai  perfloienda*  "  of  the  BrnpraM**  ohaitert. 
Ualdon  itnlf  had,  we  nw  (p.  102),  been  held  b;  Stephen's  brother  Theobald, 
(brfeited  bj  the  EmpieM  on  her  triumph,  and  granted  fa;  her  to  OeoSrej. 
Theobald'*  poMetdoii  i«  fnrthar  pioTed  b?  a  writ  ankong  the  arobiTea  of 
Weatinliialer  (printed  In  Hadoi'*  Bamia  Anglica,  p.  232),  in  whiob  Stephen 
diitiootly  atate*  (11^)  that  he  had  girnt  It  hinL  Thna,  in  girins  i*  *^ 
Otatbty,  he  had  to  deapofl  hi*  own  bcother. 

•  Tho  ■•  Fhenge  "  and  "  Ingm  "  of  Domeada;  (li  71  6,  72  o),  which  were 
part  of  the  fief  of  Bandnlf  Faraiel  ("  of  Loudon  "). 

■  Wrlttl*  wa«  anoieol  demeane  of  the  Grown  (Tip»-Boll,  3t  Hen.  I.). 
It*  twMi'JiM,  at  the  Bnne;,  waa  "o  libra*  ad  pondui  at  o  eolidoi  de  ger- 

*  Hatfield    Broadoak,   aUat    Hatfield    Begte.     Thi«    alw)   was    anoient 
i,  ita  TtdcUiitt,  at  the  Bnrre;,  being  "  Uix  libra*  et  o  (olido*  de  ger* 

•omL"    Here  the  DomoKla;  rtiditu*  remained  nnohanged,  an  Important 
point  to  ttolioe. 

■  Botwrt  de  Baentont  w«*  lord  of  Hampton,  oo,  Deroo.     He  oeonr*  in  the 
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Eeneham^  et  Hoilandam,^Et  Amb[er]denam®  et  Wodeham  * 
et  Eistan'/  quam  Picardus  de  Danfront  ^  tenuit.  Et  Ichilin- 
tonam  "^  cum  omnibus  eorum  appendiciis  pro  c  libris.  Et 
praBterea  dedi  ei  et  firmiter  concessi  in  feodo  et  hereditate  c 
libratas  terrsB  ad  opus  Ernulfi  de  Mannavilla  de  ipso  Comite 
Gaufredo  tenendas,  scilicet  Anastiam,^  et  Braching,^  et 
Hamam  ^^  cum  omnibus  eorum  appendiciis.  Et  c  solidatas 
terrae  in  Hadfeld  ad  prsefatas  c  libratas  terrsB  perficien- 
d[um].  Et  prsBterea  dedi  ei  et  concessi  custodiam  turris 
Lond[oni8B]  cum  Gastello  quod  ei  subest  babend[um]  et 
tenendum  sibi  et  suis  hsBredibus  de  me  et  de  meis  heredibus 
cum  omnibus  rebus  et  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus  pre- 
late turri  pertinentibus.  Et  Justicias  et  Yicecomitat'  de 
Lond[onia]    et    de   Middlesexa    in    feodo    et    hereditate 

Pipe-BoU  of  81  Hen.  L  (p.  153, 154).  He  is  ideDtical  with  the  Robert  •'de 
Bathentona  ^  whose  rebellion  against  Stephen  is  narrated  at  some  length  in 
the  Oesta,  His  lands  were  forfeited  for  that  rebellion,  and  consequently 
appear  here  as  an  escheat  (see  my  note  on  him  in  Englith  Hittoriodl  Review^ 
October,  1890). 

'  Rainham,  on  the  Thames,  in  South  Essex.  It  had  formed  part  of  the 
Domesday  (D.  J?.,  ii.  91)  barony  of  Walter  de  Donai,  to  whose  Domesday  fief 
Robert  de  BaentonIL  had  succeeded. 

'  Great  Holland,  in  Essex,  adjacent  to  Claoton-on-Sea.  It  had  similarly 
formed  part  of  the  Domesday  barony  of  Walter  de  DouaL 

*  Amberden,  in  Depden,  with  which  it  had  been  held  by  Randulf  Peverel 
at  the  Surrey. 

*  Woodham  Mortimer,  Essex.  This  also  had  been  part  of  the  fief  of 
Randulf  PevereL 

*  Easton,  Essex.  Geof&ey  de  MandeviUe  had  held  land,  at  the  Survey 
in  (Little)  Easton. 

'  Picard  de  Domfront  occurs  in  the  Pipe- Roll  of  81  Hen.  L  as  a  land- 
owner in  Wilts  and  Essex  (pp.  22,  53). 

'  Ickleton,  Gambridgeshire,  on  the  borders  of  Essex,  the  *'  Ichilintone  " 
of  Domesday  (in  which  it  figuresX  was  Terra  BegU,  In  the  Liber  Niger 
(special  inquisition),  howeTer  (p.  894),  it  appears  as  part  of  the  honour  of 
Boulogne. 

*  Anstey,  Herts,  the  "  Anestlge "  of  Domesday,  part  of  the  honour  of 
Boulogne. 

*  Braughing,  Herts,  the  "  Braohinges  *  of  Domesday.  Also  part  of  the 
honour  of  Boulogne. 

>*  Possibly  that  portion  of  Ham  (East  and  West  Ham),  Essex,  which 
formed  part  of  the  fief  of  Randulf  PeTereL 
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eadem  firma  qna  GanfridtiB  de  MatmaTilla  avas  aaos  eas 
teDoit,  Boilioet  pro  ccc  libria.  Et  Jnstitias  et  Vioflcomitat' 
de  Es8ex&  et  de  Heortfordiaoir&  e&dem  firm&  qQ&  avQB  ejaa 
eas  tflooit,  ita  tamen  quod  dominica  que  de  prtedictis 
Comitatibus  data  sont  ipsi  Comiti  Gaofredo  aat  alicni  alii 
a  firm&  prsefata  enbtrahantnr  et  illi  et  bferedibns  anis  ad 
aoaeearium  oombntabnntnr.  Et  prteierea  firmiter  ei  eon- 
oeaai  at  possit  firmare  quoddam  oaBtellnm  nbictmqne  Toln* 
erit  in  terra  stU  et  qaod  etare  posait.  Et  pnaterea  dedi 
eidem  Gomiti  Gaoftfedo]  et  fixmiter  oonoeaai  in  feodo  et 
hereditate  Bibi  et  haredibna  soie  de  me  et  de  meia  here- 
dibaa  Ix  militea  fendatoa,  de  qniboa  EmalfoB  de  Msnna- 
vill&  ienebit  z  in  feodo  et  hereditate  de  patre  atto,  acilicet 
aerriciom  Graalondi  de  Tania  ^  pro  vii  militibua  et  dimidio 
Et  aervicinm  WUlelmi  filii  Boberti  pro  vii  militibua  Et  aer- 
viciam  Brientfii]  filii  Radulfi'  pro  T  militibua  Et  aerri- 
cium  Boberti  filii  Geroldi  pro  xi  militibua  Et  aerricium 
Badolfi  filii  Geroldi  pro  i  milite  Et  serricium  Willelmi 
de  Tresgoz '  pro  vi  militibua  Ei  serricium  Mauricii  de 
Chic[he]  pro  t  militibua  et  aerricium  BaduM  Ma]ed[octi] 
pro  ii  militibua  Et  aeryicium  Goi8b[erti]  de  Ing[a]  pro 
i  milite  Et  aervicium  Willelmi  filii  Hern[ei]  pro  iii  mili- 
tibua Et  serricium  Willelmi  de  Auoo  pro  j  milite  et  dimi- 
dio Et  aerricium  Willebm  de  BoBevill&*  pro  ii  militibua 

■  On  Onalknd  deTnnj,  Beep.91. 

*  Brten  fib  Bair  nuij  ban  been  >  Mn  of  the  Btlf  flti  Biien  who  appe«n 
in  Domeada;  u  an  nnder-tenuit  irf  Raadnlf  PetereL  AoooritDg  to  the 
inqniMtion  on  the  honoiiT  of  Pererel  Mdgned  to  13th  John,  "Brien  flUne 
BadnlU  "  held  five  fe«i  of  the  honour,  the  ^etj  nnmber  here  giTeo. 

■  WiUiun  de  Tresgot  appean  in  the  PIpe-BoU  of  31  Hen.  L  m  ft  land- 
owner in  EeMS  (where  the  family  held  Tolleahotit  Tregot  of  the  honour  of 
Pereiel)  and  eUewhere.  He  was  Uien  fermor  of  the  honour  of  Peveral. 
In   the  above  inquuitkm  ■■  William   de    Tregoi  *    holdi  alx  fees  ot  the 

*  WiUltm*'dBBoeTilla"(ife)appeanln  thetamerollaBalandowDMin 
Emu  (^  BS,  60),  and  William  "  de  BomtUI  "  ((u)  ii  found  in  (Heame'e) 
LOm'  Sigtr  (j).  S»)  u  a  tenant  ot  the  Karl  of  BMes  (1|  feet  de  tcL  fef-). 
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Et  servicium  Mathei  Peur[elli]^  pro  iiij  militibus  Et 
seryicium  Ade  de  Sam[er]i  de  feodo  de  Elmedona^  pro 
iij  militibus  Et  servicium  Bann[ulfi]  Briton[i8]  ^  pro  i 
milite.  Et  prseterea  quicquid  Carta  Begine  testatur  ei 
dedi  et  concessi.  Omnia  autem  bee  prsedicta  tenementa, 
scilicet  in  terris  et  dominiis  et  serriciis  militum  et  in  Gus- 
todia  turris  Lon[doni8B]  et  Gastelli  quod  turri  subest 
et  in  Justiciis  et  Yicecomitatibus  et  omnibus  prsedictis 
rebus  et  consuetudinibus  et  libertatibus,  dedi  ei  et  firmiter 
concessi  Comiti  Gaufredo  in  feodo  et  bereditate  de  me  et 
de  meis  heredibus  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  pro  servicio  sno. 
Quare  yolo  et  firmiter  prsecipio  quod  ipse  et  heredes  sui 
post  eum  babeant  et  teneant  omnia  ilia  tenementa  et  con* 
cessiones  adeo  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  sicut  aliquis 
omnium  Gomitum  totius  AnglisB  aliquod  suum  tenementum 
tenet  yel  tenuit  liberius  et  bonorificentius  et  quietius  et 
plenius. 

T[e8tibu8]  M,  Begina  et  H[enrico]  Ep[iscop]o  Win- 
t[onen8i]  et  W[illelmo]  Gom[ite]  Warenn[a]  et  Gom[ite] 
Gi8l[eberto]  de  Pembroc  et  Gom[ite]  Gisl[eberto]  de  heort- 
ford  et  W[illelmo]  Gom[ite]  de  Albarm[arla]  et  Com[ite] 
Sim[one]  et  Comite  Will[elmo]  de  Sudsexa  et  Gom[ite] 
Alan[o]  et  Gom[ite]  Bob[erto]  de  Ferrers  et  Will[elmo] 

But  what  is  here  granted  is  the  manor  of  Springfield  Hall,  Which  William 
de  BoMTille  held  of  the  honour  of  Peverel  ''of  London,"  hy  the  lerrice  of 
two  knighti.  M athew  Peverel,  the  Tresgoz  family,  and  the  Mandniti  were 
all  tenants  of  the  same  honour. 

*  Mathew  Peverel  similarly  appears  in  the  Pipe-BoU  of  81  Hen.  I  as 
holding  land  in  Essex  and  Norfolk.  In  the  above  inquisition  William 
Peverel  holds  fiTe  fees  of  the  honour. 

*  Elmdon  (Essex)  had  been  held  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  at  the  Surrey 
by  Boger  de  Someri,  ancestor  of  the  famUy  of  that  name  seated  there. 
Stephen  was  of  course  entitled  to  their  urvUium  in  right  of  his  wife.  Adam 
de  Snmeri  held  seren  fees  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1166L 

*  Possibly  the  Bud^  Brito  who  appears  in  the  Pipe-Bolls  of  Hen.  IL  as 
holding  i&nm  datrn  '*in  Obatelegi^"  and  who  also  figures  as  *<Balph  le 
Bret,"  under  Essex,  in  the  Liber  Niger  (p.  242),  and  as  Badulfus  Brito,  a 
tenant  of  Bobert  de  Helion  (fldd^  p.  240> 
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de  Ip[rft]  et  Wm[elmo]  Mart[el]  et  Bald[wmo]  fil[io] 
OiBl[eberti]  et  Iiob[erto]  de  V[er]  et  Fharain[o]  et  Bic[ardo] 
de  Lnci  et  TQrg[iBio]  de  AbiinoiB  et  Ada  de  Beltun.  Apad 
Cantoarpam].* 

v-mJ  A^ftf/  ^  '"'^  *'  '*°**  ***  «bwn.  that  this  charter  is  one  ot 
U  '  (extraordinary  interest. 

The  first  point  to  Btrike  one,  on  examining  the  list  of 
iritnesBes,  is  the  presence  o£  no  less  than  eight  earls  and 
of  DO  more  than  one  bishop.  To  these,  indeed,  we  may 
add  perhaps,  tfaoagh  by  no  means  of  necessity,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  himself.  Though  the  evidence  is,  of  coarse,  merely 
negative,  it  ia  probable,  to  judge  from  similar  cases,  that 
had  other  bishops  been  present,  they  would  appear  among 
the  witnesses  to  the  charter.  The  absence  of  their  names, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  onless  (if 
present)  they  were  at  enmity  with  Geoffrey. 

Another  point  deserving  of  notice  is  that  this  great 
gathering  of  earla  enables  ns  to  draw  some  important  con< 
elusions  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  their  titles. 
We  may,  for  instance,  safely  infer  that  when  a  Christian 
name  woQ.,  borne  by  one  earl  alone,  he  nsed  for  his  style 
that  name  iffth  the  addition  of  "Comes"  either  as  a 
prefix  or  as  a  suffix.  Thus  we  have  in  this  instance 
"  Comes  Alanua  "  anS  "  Comes  Simon."  But  when  two 
or  more  earls  bore  the  nme  Christian  name,  they  had  to 
be  distinguished  by  somcaimtion.  Thus  we  have  "  Comes 
Gislebertns  de  Pembroc  "  and  "  Comes  Gislebertas  de 
Heortford,"  or  "Comes  Bobertus  de  Ferrers,"  as  distin- 
gnisbed  &om  Earl  Bobert  "  of  Gloucester."  The  addition 
of  "  de  Essexa"  to  Earl  Geoffrey  himself,  which  is  found 
in  this  and  other  charters  (see  pp.  156,  183),  can  only, 
it  would  seem,  be  intended  to  distinguish  him  from  Count 

>  Daohy  of  LuieMter,  Sogal  CkarUn,  No.  18. 
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GeofiErey  of  Anjou.  Bat  here  the  striking  case  is  that 
of  "Willelmo  Comite  Warenna,"  "Willehno  Comite  de 
Albarmarla,"  and  *'  Comite  Willelmo  de  Sudsexa."  These 
examples  show  us  how  perfectly  immaterial  was  the  source 
from  which  the  description  was  taken.  ''Warenna"  is 
used  as  if  a  surname  ;  ''  Albarmarla  "  is  '^  Aumale/'  a 
local  name ;  and  ''  Sudsexa  *'  needs  no  comment.  The 
same  noble  who  here  attests  as  Earl  of  ''  Albarmarla  ** 
elsewhere  attests  as  Earl  ** of  York/'  while  the  Earl  ''of 
Sussex  "  is  elsewhere  a  witness  as  Earl ''  of  Chichester  '* 
or  "  of  ArundeL"  In  short,  the  "  Comes  "  really  belongs 
to  the  Christian  name  alone.  The  descriptive  suffix  is 
distinct  and  immaterial.  But  the  important  inference 
which  I  draw  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  is  that 
where  we  find  such  descriptive  suffix  employed,  we  may 
gather  that  there  was  in  existence  at  the  time  some  other 
earl  or  count  with  the  same  Christian  name.^ 

Among  the  earls,  we  look  at  once,  but  we  look  in  vain, 
for  the  name  of  Waleran  of  Meulan.  But  his  half-brother, 
William  de  Warenne,  one,  like  himself,  of  the  faithful 
three,^  duly  figures  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  is  followed 
by  their  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose 
nephew  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  brother, 
Baldwin  fitz  Gilbert,  are  also  found  among  the  witnesses. 
With  them  is  another  of  the  faithful  three.  Earl  Simon  of 
Northampton.    There  too  is  Earl  Alan  of  Bichmond,  and 

'  This  tame  principle  is  weU  illnstrated  by  two  oartm  whioh  foUow  one 
another  in  the  pages  of  the  lAber  Niger,  They  are  those  of  **  WiUelmus 
^lins  Johannis  de  Herpeireu  "  and  **  WiUelmns  filios  Johannis  de  Wettofui.** 
Here  the  saflBx  (which  in  snch  oases  is  rather  a  crux  to  genealogists)  dearly 
distingnishes  the  two  Williams,  and  is  not  the  appellation  of  their  respectire 
fathers  (as  it  sometimes  is).  This  leads  us  to  snoh  styles  as  **  Beanchamp  de 
Somerset "  and  «•  Beanchamp  de  Warwick,"  •*  WUlonghby  d»Eresby  "  and 
**  Willoaghby  de  Beke."  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  writs  of 
summons,  and,  applying  the  above  principle,  we  see  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
suffix  must  originaUy  haYe  been  added  for  the  sake  of  distinction  only. 

*  See  p.  120. 

L 
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the  fortoBate  William  of  Albini,  now  Earl  William  of 
SoBsex.  Boberi  of  FerrexB  and  William  of  Aom&le,  both 
of  them  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  complete  the 
list  of  earls.* 

/^i  wonld  alone  be  snffioieut  to  make  thia  oharter  of 
importance  that  it  afTords  the  earliest  record  evidence  of 
[the  existence  of  two  famons  earldoms,  that  of  Hertford  or 
Clare,  and  that  of  Axondel  or  Snssex.'  Indeed  I  know 
of  no  earlier  mention  in  an;  contemporary  chronicler. 
We  farther  learn  £rom  it  that  William  of  Ypres  was  not 
an  earl  at  the  time,  as  has  been  persiBtently  stated.  Nor 
have  I  ever  found  a  record  in  which  he  is  so  styled. 
Lastly,  we  have  here  a  noteworthy  appearance  of  one 
afterwards  famous  as  Biohard  de  Laoi  the  Loyal,  who  was 
destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  as  a  faithful  and  trosted 
minister  for  nearly  forty  years  to  come,'  His  appearance 
as  an  attesting  witness  at  least  as  early  as  thia  (Christmas, 
1141}  is  a  fact  more  especially  deserving  of  notice  because 
it  must  affect  the  date  of  many  other  charters.  Mr.  Eyton 
thought  that  "  his  earliest  attestation  yet  proved  is  1146,"  * 
and  hence  found  his  name  a  difficulty,  at  times,  as  a 
witness.  William  Martel  was  another  official  in  constant 
attendance  on  Stephen.  He  is  described  in  the  Getta 
(p.  92)  as  "  vir  illustris,  fide  qnoque  et  amicitii  potissi- 
mum  regi  connexus."  At  the  affair  of  Wilton,  with  its 
disgraceful  surprise  and  rout  of  the  royal  forces,  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  forced  to  give  Sherborne  Gaatle  as  the 

■  Of  tha  abunieei,  the  E«rl  of  Cbe*l«r  Mkd  hti  hftir-brother  tbe  Eul  of 
LlQDolu  will  be  fonnd  ftooonnted  for  b«low,u  will  aIm  th*  Eail  of  Wmrwlok ; 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  wm  abaeiit,  like  his  bnther  tfao  Ooimt  of  Henkn,  bnt 
ha  gmeimllr,  m  here,  held  aloof;  tha  Eaili  of  QlDaoeatw,  Oornwall,  Deron, 
knd  Hereford  were,  of  oonne,  with  the  EmpiM*.  Thiw,  with  the  nine 
mentioned  In  tbe  chartoi,  we  oooonnt  fcv  aome  eigfatsen  eaila, 

■  Bee  Appendix  M,  00  the  Uttar  aarldom. 

•  See  p.  10,  M.  4. 

*  Aid.  MB8.,  81,048,  fel.  S3  dan. 
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price  of  his  liberty  (ibid,).    By  his  wife  *'  Albreda  **  he  was 
father  of  a  son  and  heir,  Geoffrey.^ 

Of  the  remaining  witnesses,  Pharamus  (fitz  William) 
de  Boologne  was  nepos  of  the  queen.  In  1130  he  was  in- 
debted £20  to  the  Exchequer  ''  pro  placitis  terre  sue 
[Surrey]  et  ut  habeat  terram  suam  quam  Noverca  sua 
tenet"  {Rot.  Pip.,  81  Hen.  I.,  p.  50).  In  the  present 
year  (1141)  he  had  been  in  joint  charge  of  the  king's 
familia  during  his  captivity  : — '*  Bexit  autem  familiam 
regis  Stephani  Willelmus  d'Ipre,  homo  Flandrensis  et 
Pharamus  nepos  reginsa  Matildis,  et  iste  Bononienisis  *' 
(Sym.  Dun.,  ii.  810).  His  ravages — "per  destructionem 
Faramusi  ** — are  referred  to  in  the  Pipe-EoU  of  1166  (p. 
16),  but  he  retained  favour  under  Henry  IL,  receiving  £60 
annually  from  the  royal  dues  in  Wendover  and  Eton. 
In  May,  1167,  he  attested,  at  Colchester,  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  to  Feversham  Abbey  (Stephen's  foundation). 
He  held  six  fees  of  the  honour  of  Boulogne.  His  grand- 
father, GeofiErey,  is  described  as  a  nepos  of  Eustace  of 
Boulogne.  With  his  daughter  and  heiress  Sibyl,  his 
lands  passed  to  the  family  of  Fiennes. 

Robert  de  y(er)  would  be  naturally  taken  for  the 
younger  brother  of  Aubrey  the  chamberlain,  slain  in 
1141.'  This  might  seem  so  obvious  that  to  question  it 
may  appear  strange.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  identity  was  wholly  different.  I  take  him  to  be 
Robert  (fitz  Bernard)  de  Vere,  who  is  presumably  the 
''  Robert  de  Vere  "  who  figures  as  an  Essex  landowner  in 
the  Pipe-Roll  of  1180,  for  he  is  certainly  the  "  Robert  de 
Vere  "  who  is  entered  in  that  same  roll  as  acquiring  lands 

1  Coleketter  CaHulary  (BtoweUBS.).    Bee  also  p.  406. 

•  As  by  lir.  Eyton  (Addl.  3188,,  81,943,  foL  96).  The  said  Bobert  ap- 
pears in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  as  **Bobertns  filins  Alberid  de  Yer  " 
(Bepori  on  M88.  </  WdU  OaAedral,  p.  133),  and  sent  in  his  carta  in 
1166  as  **  Bobertos  filins  Alberiei  Oamerarii,'*  not  as  Bobert  de  Yere. 
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ID  Kent,  with  his  wife,  for  whom  he  hsd  paid  the  Crown 
£210,  at  that  time  a  large  sum.  She  was  an  heireBS, 
(sister  of  Robert  and)  daughter  of  Ho^  de  Montfort, 
a  considerable  landowner  in  Kent  and  in  the  Eastern 
Connttes.  With  her  he  founded,  on  her  KenitBh  estate, 
the  Cltmiac  prior;  of  Monks  Horton,  and  in  the  charters 
relating  to  that  priory  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  royal  con- 
stable. As  snch  he  attested  the  Charter  of  Liberties 
issued  by  Stephen  at  Oxford  in  1186.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  he  is  the  witness  who  attests  this  Canter- 
bury charter,  the  Oxford  charter  of  abont  a  year  later,* 
and  some  others  in  the  course  of  this  reign.'  He  had 
also  witnessed  some  obarters  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  reign,  and  wonld  seem  to  be  the  Robert  de  Ver 
who  was  among  those  who  took  charge  of  the  body  of 
Henry  I.  at  his  death.' 

Baldwin  fitz  Gilbert  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Pipe-Roll 
of  81  Hen.  L  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Qilbert  de  Clare, 
a  brother  of  Qilbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
uade  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Hertford  He  appears,  as  early 
as  January,  11S6,  in  attendance  on  Stephen,  at  Reading, 
where  he  witnessed  one  of  the  charters  to  Miles  of 
Glonoester.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  king  into  Wales  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Richard  (de  Gare) ;  bnt, 
on  reaching  Brecknock,  turned  back  in  fear  (Oeita,  p.  12). 
At  the  battle  of  Lincoln  (February  2,  1141),  he  acted  as 
spokesman  on  the  king's  behalf,  and  was  captured  by 
the  fotccB  of  the  Empress,  after  he  had  been  covered  with 
wounds.* 

■  Abingdon  Cartulary,  11.  179. 

•  8m  Appendix  N,  on  "  Kobert  de  Vere," 

•  See  Ord.  Vti.,  t.  S2  (where  the  Fronch  edlton  sffillate  htm  wronglr). 

•  "  Tunc,  qnU  rex  Stephanui  fettlH  oueb&t  Tooe,  Baldewino  filio  Qille- 
btrtl,  Dugna  nobllltatii  viio  at  mlUti  fortUmo,  lenno  exhortBtoriiu  ad  nui- 
*«rfan  entom  fnjnnctni  Mt  .  ,  .  Okpltnr  «tl«Di  Baldewbiiii  qai  oratiouem 
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Torgis  of  Avranohes  (the  namesake  of  its  bishop)  we 
have  met  with  as  a  witness  to  Stephen's  former  charter 
to  Geofirey.  He  seems  to  have  been  placed,  on  Geoffrey's 
fall  (1148),  in  charge  of  his  castle  of  Walden,  and,  ap- 
parently, of  the  whole  property.  Thoagh  Stephen  had 
raised  him,  it  was  said,  from  the  ranks  and  loaded  him 
with  favours,  he  ended  by  offering  him  resistance,  bat 
was  surprised  by  him,  in  the  forest,  when  hunting,  and 
forced  to  surrender  {Gesta,  p.  110). 

Passing  now  from  the  witnesses  to  the  subject-matter\ 
of  the  charter,  we  have  first  the  clause  replacing  Geofirey 
in  the  same  position  as  he  was  before  the  battle  of  Lin- 
coln, in  despite  of  his  treason  to  the  king's  cause.  The 
next  clause  illustrates  the  system  of  advancing  bids. 
Whereas  the  Empress  had  granted  Geofirey  £100  a  year, 
charged  on  certain  manors  of  royal  demesne  in  Essex, 
Stephen  now  increased  thai  grant  to  £300  a  year,  by 
adding  the  manors  of  Writtle  (£120)  and  Hatfield  (£80). 
He  farther  granted  him  another  £100  a  year  payable 
from  lands  which  had  escheated  to  the  Grown.  And 
lastly,  he  granted  to  his  son  Emulf  £100  a  year,  likewise 
charged  on  land. 

The  next  clause  grants  him,  precisely  as  in  the  charten 
of  the  Empress,  the  constableship  of  the  Tower  of  London  \ 
and  of  its  appendant  *'  castle,"  ^  with  the  exception  that  \ 
the  Empress  uses  the  term  **  oonoedo  "  where  Stephen  I 
has  ''dedi  et  concessi."  The  latter  expression  is  some-/ 
what  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Geofirey  had  been 
in  full  possession  of  the  Tower  before  the  struggle  had/ 
begun,  and,  indeed,  by  hereditary  right.  / 

We  then  return  to  what  I  have  termed  the  system  of 

fecerat  penuasoriam,  mnltiB  oonfoasus  mlneribiuB,  moltis  ooDiritus  ictibos,  ubi 
egregie  redstendo  gloriam  promeniit  lempiteniaiii  **  (Hen.  Bunt.,  pp.  271, 274). 
>  See  Appendix  O  :  **  Tower  and  Oaatle." 
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•"^"VidTanoiiig  bids.  iFor  where  the  EmpresB  had  granted 
/^i     /Qrwftctsj  the  office^  of  justiee  and  aheriS  of  Essex  alone, 
■0{    /  Stephen  makes  him  jnstioe  and  sheriff,  not  merely  of 
,_^„X^      Essex,  but  of  Herts  and  of  London  and  Middlesex  to  boot.^ 
Nor  is  even  this  all ;  for,  -whereas  the  Empress  had  allowecK 
him  to  bold  Essex  to  &rm  for  the  same  annnal  sam 
which  it  bad  pud  at  her  father's  death,'  Stephen  now 
leases  it  to  him  at  the  annaal  rent  which  his  grandfather 
Ihad  paid.'    The  foet  thai  in  the  second  charter  of  the 
{Empress  she  adopts,  we  shall  find,  the  original  rental,' 
I  instead  of,  as  before,  that  which  was  paid  at  the  time  of 
/  her    father's    death,  proves    that,    in    this    Canterbury 
I  charter,  Stephen  had  outbid  her,  and  fnrther  proves  that 
[  Henry  I.  had  increased,  after  his  wont,  the  sum  at  which 
*     \the  sheriff  held  Essex  of  the  Crown.    This,  indeed,  is 
Wear  from  the  Pipe-BoU  of  IISO,  which  records  a  firma 
for  in  excess  of    the  £800    which,  according  to  these 
eharters,  Geoffrey's  grandfather  bad  paid.*     It  may  be 
noted  that  while  Stephen's  charter  gives  in  actual  figures 
the  "ferm"  which  had  been  paid  by  Qeoffrey's  grand- 
father, and  which  Geoffrey  himself  was  now  to  pa;  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  it  merely  provides,  in  the  case  of 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  that  he  was  to  pay  what  his 
grandfather  had  paid,  without  mentioning  what  that  sum 
was.     Happily,  we  obtain  the  information  in  the  snbse- 
quent  charter  of  the  Empress,  and  we  are  tempted  to  infer 

■  "  Beddeodo  mlhl  Kotem  flrawin  qne  Inde  nddl  aolsbst  dl«  qui  i«s 
HsDilciu  pater  mem  fnit  vlnu  et  noTtlms.''  Feifakpa  thii  indeflaite  phme 
wu  due  to  tlie  fiuit  th»t  EHez  ud  Herti  had  &  joint  flrma  st  ths  time  (mo 
au.  Pip.,  31  Hbb.  I.). 

'  "  Eodem  flrnw  qaa  btoi  ejoi .  .  .  tenaiL" 

*  "  Pro  COO  librii  liont  Idem  Gaiifradiu  btiu  ejni  tannlt." 

■  The  jlrina  of  BMex  nith  E«rU,\ii  1130,  wm  £120  St.  "ad  pensam," 
pIiu£2SlT(.  ■■iiameni,"|il(u£8e  I9t. Sd. " blaneaa,"  wheiMi Qeoinv; teoiiMd 
the  two  for  £360.  The  diffeieooe  between  tbia  lum  kod  the  joint  jlrma  of 
1180  onriocHly  approxinuitea  that  at  Loodon  (we  Appen^lii,  p.  S66,  «.). 
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from  the  silence  of  this  earlier  charter  on  the  point,  that 
while  the  ancient  firma  of  London  and  Middlesex  was  a 
sum  familiar  to  men,  that  of  Essex  and  Herts  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  research,  pending  which  the  Crown 
declined  to  commit  itself  to  the  sum. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  insist  on  the 
extraordinary  value  of  this  statement  and  formal  admission 
by  the  Grown  that  London  and  Middlesex  had  been  held 
to  farm  by  the  elder  GeoflFrey  de  Mandeville — that  is, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  or,  at  latest,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth — and  that  the  amount  of  the 
firma,  was  £800  a  year.  One  cannot  understand  how 
such  a  fact,  of  which  the  historical  student  cannot  fail  to 
grasp  the  importance,  can  have  been  overlooked  so  long, 
when  it  has  virtually  figured  in  Dugdale*s  Baronage  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  has  ventured  on  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
render  from  London  at  the  time  of  Domesday  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  putting 
the  returns  at  .  •  .  about  £850  a  year."  ^  We  have  seen 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rental,  even  later  than  Domes- 
day, was  £800  a  year,  and  this  not  for  London  only,  but 
for  London  and  Middlesex  together,^ 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  show  more  plainly  the  necessitji 
for  such  a  work  as  I  have  here  undertaken,  and  the  newi 
light  which  the  evidence  of  these  charters  throws  upon  the  1 
history  of  the  time,  than  a  comparison  of  the  results 
here  obtained  with  the  statements  in  Mr.  Loftie's  work," 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Freeman, 
which,  though  far  less  inaccurate  than  his  earlier  and 
larger  work,  contains  such  passages  as  this : — 

'  Pearson's  BUAory  of  Enqlamd  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Agee,  i.  664 
(**  County  Rentals  in  Domesday"). 

'  See  Appendix  P :  <•  The  Early  Administration  of  London." 
■  Hietorie  Town$:  London  (1887). 
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'"Matilda  had  one  chance  of  conciliating  the  citizens,  and  she 
tlirew  it  away.  The  immemorial  libertiee  vhich  had  been  enjoyed 
n>r  genovtiona,  and  confirmed  by  William  and  Hemr,  wen  taken 
lirom  the  dty,  wbioh  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  its  history  was  pat 
fin  demeane.'  The  Earl  of  Essex,  GeoSrej  de  MandoTille,  whose 
father  is  said  bf  Stow  to  have  been  portreeTO,  wu  given  Hiddleeez 
'  in  &rm '  with  the  Tower  for  his  castle,  and  no  person  oonld  hold 

.  pleas  either  in  dty  or  oonnty  withont  his  permission.    The  fedings 

I  of  the  Londoners  were  fatly  ronsed.    Thongh  Stephen  was  actoally  a 

I   prisoner,  and  Matilda's  fortnnee  never  seemed  brighter,  her  canse  was 

lost  .  .  .  The  citizens  soon  saw  that  her  pntting  them  in  demesne 

\  was  no  mistake  committed  in  a  hasty  moment  in  times  of  confusion, 

\  bat  was  part  of  a  settled  policy.  This  decided  the  waverers  and 
doabled  the  part;  of  St«phen.  .  .  .  Stephen  was  exchanged  for  the 

I  Earl  of  Qloacester,  the  Tower  was  surrendered,  the  dominion  was 
removed,  and  London  had  its  liberty  ■once  more ;  bnt  after  snch  an 

j  experience  it  is  not  wonderfnl  that  the  citizens  held  loyally  to  Stephen 

'  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  lifb  "  (pp.  36, 37).' 

/A  more  complete  traveBt;  of  history  it  would  not  be 
ppsBible  to  oonceive.  "The  immemorial  liberties"  were 
no  older  than  the  charter  wmng  from  Henry  a  few  years 
Before,  and  so  far  from  the  city  being  "  pnt  '  in  demesne '  " 
(whatever  may  be  meant  by  thia  expression),'  "for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  its  history,"  the  Empress,  had  she 
done  what  is  here  charged  to  her,  woald  have  merely 
placed  Geoffrey  in  the  shoes  of  bis  grandfather  and  name- 
\Bake.'  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  she  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  that  the  facts,  in  Mr.  Loftie's  narrative,  are 

<  Tha  two  omitted  portiona  amount  to  but  a  few  linea  There  l^  how- 
ever, KD  tnat  in  each.  The  flnt  impliea  that  the  ohortot  to  Qeoney  wu 
gntotnl  before  tha  Empn«  rcwhed,  or  wu  even  ievited  to^  Loodon.  The 
Moond  eoDtaln*  tha  enoneoiu  •UtanMot  that  the  Empreaa,  on  hoi  flight  Srum 
LoniloD,  **  withdrew  towanle  WiBoheeter,"  and  that  her  brother  wat  aaptnied 
b^  tti»  LondoDera  in  pnrauit,  whereai  he  wai  not  eaptnied  till  aner  the  tiege 
of  WiDohealw,  Uter  In  the  few,  aed  nnder  different  oircaiiutaDo««. 

■  It  look*  Diuoh  aa  if  Hr.  Lollie  had  here  again  attempted  to  •qMrmte 
London  n«at  Uiddleaex,  and  to  treat  the  fonner  aa  granted  "  in  deueane,*' 
and  the  latter  "  ie  fann."    Bnoli  a  nxkceptiaQ  ia  quite  eircoMNia. 

■  It  wBi  hia  graodbther  and  not  (aa  Mr.  Loftie  writes)  bia  "bther" 
«tM'*tBni<l  hjStow  tehave  been  paetneve.'* 
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tamed  topsy-tarvey.  |  It  was  not  by  Matilda  in  June,  but 
by  Stephen  in  December,  that  London  and  Middlesex 
were  placed  in  GeofiErey's  power.  The  Empress  did  not  do 
thai  which  she  is  stated  to  have  done ;  and  Stephen  did 
do  what  he  is  said  to  have  undone.  The  result  of  his 
return  to  power,  so  liar  as  London  was  concerned,  was  that 
the  Tower  was  not  surrendered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
firmed to  Geoffrey,  and  that  so  far  from  ''the  dominion  " 
(an  unintelligible  expression)  being  ''removed,"  or  London 
regaining  its  liberty,  it  was  now  deprived  of  its  liberty  by 
being  placed,  as  even  the  Empress  had  refrained  from 
placing  it,  beneath  the  yoke  of  GeoiBTrey.  Thus  it  was 
certainly  not  due*^  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  "that 
the  citizens  of  London  held  loyally  to  Stephen  during  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life."  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  is  it 
possible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  that  "short 
remainder,"  for  these  events  happened  early  in  Stephen's 
reign,  not  a  third  of  which  had  elapsed  at  the  time^ 

But  the  important  point  is  this.  Here  was  Stephe^ 
anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  reward  the  Londoners  for 
their  allegiance,  and,  on  the  other,  to  punish  Geoffrey  for 
his  repeated  offences  against  himself,  and  yet  compelled 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  actually  to  reward  Geoffrey 
at  the  cost  of  the  Londoners  themselves.^We  need  no 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  commanding  position  and 
overwhehning  power  which  the  ambitious  earl  had  now 
obtained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rival  claims,  and 
skilfully  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  as  / 
was  done  by  a  later  king-maker  in  the  strife  of  Lancaster  J 
and  York. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  remarkable  expres-\ 
sions  which  illustrate  my  theory  of  the  differentiation  of  | 
the  offices  of  justice  and  sheriff,  I  would  invite  attention  I 
to  Geoffrey's  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  shoes  of  his  grand-  / 
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(father,  as  an  inatanoe  of  the  tendency,  in  this  reign,  of 
the  magnates  to  advance  qoaBi-hereditary  claims,  often 
involving,  as  it  were,  the  undoing  of  the  vork  of  Henry  I. 
William  de  Beaocbamp  was  anxiooa  to  be  placed  in  the 
shoes  of  Bobert  le  Despenser ;  the  Beaumont  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  those  of  William  Fitz  Oabem ;  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  those  of  William  of  AvTanohes ;  and  Geoftey 
himself,  we  shall  find,  in  those  of  "  Eodo  Dapifer." 

A  point  of  great  imp<»rtaiioe  awaits  ns  in  the  reference 
which,  in  this  charter,  is  made  to  the  Ezoheqaer.  I 
expressed  a  doubt,  when  dealing  with  the  first  charter 
of  the  Empress,^  as  to  the  supposed  total  extinction  of 
the  working  of  the  Exchequer  under  Stephen.  The  antbor 
of  the  D'u^gtu,  though  anxious  to  emphasize  its  re-estab- 
lishment  under  Henry  H.,  goes  no  further  than  to  speak 
of  its  system  being  "pent  prorsns  abolitam"  in  the  terrible 
/time  of  the  Anarchy  (i.viii.).  Now  here,  in  1141,  at  the 
{ very  height,  one  might  say,  of  the  Anarchy,  we  not  only 
I  find  the  Exchequer  spoken  of  as  in  full  existence,  but, 
Iwhich  is  most  important  to  observe,  we  have  the  precise 
'Excheqner  formula  which  we  find  under  Henry  II.  The 
"  Teme  date,"  or  alienated  Crown  demesnes,  are  repre- 
sented here  by  the  "  dominia  que  de  predictia  comitatibas 
data  sunt,"  and  the  provision  that  they  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  fixed  ferm  ("a  firma  subtrahantur "} 
is  a  formula  found  in  use  subsequently,  as  is,  even  more, 
the  phrase  "  ad  soaccarium  oomputabuntur."  ' 
/  The  next  clause  deals  with  castles,  that  great  feature 
foi  the  time.  Here  again  the  accepted  view  as  to  Stephen's 
laxity  on  the  subject  is  greatly  modified  by  this  evidence 
1  that  even  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  great  as  was  his  power. 
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deemed  it  needful  to  seoure  the  royal  permission  before 
erecting  a  castle,  and  that  this  permission  was  limited 
to  a  single  fortress.^ 

In  the  next  clause  we  return  to  the  system  of  counter- 
bids.    As  the  king   had    trebled    the  grants  of   Crown 
demesne  made  to  Geoffrey  by  the  Empress,  and  trebled 
also  the  counties  which  had  been  placQ^-^  ^^  charge 
by  her,  so  now  he  trebled  the  number  of  eicifeeffed  knights 
(''  milites  feudatos  **)•    The  Empress  had  granted  twenty ; 
Stephen  grants  sixty^    Of  these  sixty,  ten  were  to  be  held 
of  Geoffrey  by  his  son  Emulf.     Here,  as  before,^  the 
question  arises :  what  was  the  nature  of  the  benefits  thus 
conferred  on  the  grantee?     They  were,  I  think,  of  two 
kinds.    In  the  first  place,  Geoffrey  became  entitled  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs, 
accruing  from  these  sixty  fees.    In  the  second,  he  secured, 
sixty  knights  to  serve  beneath  his  banner  in  war.    This,} 
in  a  normal  state  of   affairs,  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence,  as  he  would  only  have  led  them  to  serve 
the  Crown.    But  in  the  then  abnormal  condition  of  affair8,\  . 
and  utter  weakness  of  the  crown,  such  a  grant  would  be  u 
equivalent  to  strengthening  pro  tanto  the  power  of  the/ 
earl  as  arbiter  between  the  two  rivals  for  the  throne.  / 

Independently,  however,  of  its  bearing  at  the  time, 
this  grant  has  a  special  interest,  as  placing  at  our  disposal 
a  list  of  sixty  knights'  fees,  a  quarter  of  a  century  older 
than  the  "  carto  "  of  the  Liber  Niger? 

1  See  al0O»  for  Stephen's  Attitude  towards  the  '*  adalterine  "  castles,  the 
OetUk  Stephani  (p.  66) :  **  Plarima  adalterina  castella,  alia  solft  adTentus  soi 
famA  Yacaata,  alia  ▼iribos  yirtuose  adhibitis  oonquisita  subyertit :  onmesqne 
oircnmjaoentes  provincias,  quas  oastella  inhabitantes  intolerabili  infeetatiooe 
degravabant,  purgaTit  tune  omnino,  et  qnietissima  reddidit  **  (1140). 

*  See  p.  108. 

*  Note  here  the  figures  60,  20, 10,  as  oonfirming  the  theory  advanced  bj 
me  in  the  BnglUh  HiOorleai  Review  (October,  1M91)  as  to  knight-service 
being  grouped  in  multiples  of  ten  (the  eonttdbukiria). 
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At  the  close  of  all  these  specified  grants  oomes  a 
general  oonfirmatiou  of  the  loet  charter  of  the  Qaeen 
{"  Carta  Kegine"). 

Onr  ignorance  of  the  actual  contents  of  that  charter 
renderB  it  diffionlt  to  Bpeak  positively  as  to  whether 
Geoffrey  obtained  &om  Stephen  all  the  ooncessiona  he 
had  wrong  from  the  EmprcBB,  or  had  to  content  himBelf, 
on  Bome  points,  vith  less,  while  on  moat  he  secnred 
infinitely  more.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  "  the  third  penny," 
which  was  specially  granted  him  by  the  Empress,  we  find 
this  charter  of  Stephen  as  silent  as  had  been  the  former.' 
And  the  omission  of  a  claose  aathorizing  the  earl  to 
dedttot  it  from  the  farm  of  the  connty  virtoally  implies 
that  he  did  not  receive  it.  He  gained,  however,  infinitely 
more  by  the  great  redaction  in  the  total  form.  The  grant 
by  the  Empress  of  a  market  at  Boshey,  and  her  permis- 
sion that  the  market  at  Newport  should  be  transferred 
to  his  oastle  at  Walden,  are  not  repeated  in  this  charter ; 
nor  does  the  king,  as  his  rival  had  done,  grant  the  earl 
permission  to  fortify  the  Tower  at  his  will,  or  to  retain 
and  strengthen  the  castles  he  already  possessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  allowed  him,  by  a  fresh  concession,  to 
raise  an  additional  stronghold.  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
Vo  complete  the  comparison,  that  the  curioos  reference  to 
Appeal  of  treason  is  not  found  in  the  king's  charter. 

We  will  now  torn  from  this  charter  to  the  movements 
by  which  it  was  followed. 

At  the  close  of  the  invaluable  passage  from  Oervase 
alluded  to  above,  we  read : — 

"Bex  Stephuiiu  b  OantaariA  leoedena  tjtm  inas  repame  atndnit, 
quo  seTerioB  et  aorlns  impentrioem  et  oomes  ipdiu  oomplioes  de- 
bollaret.''* 

His  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  make  a  progress 

>  Sw  Appendix  H.  •  Oarwm  0/  Qia(nft«r|r,  1.  123. 
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through  his  realm/ or  at  least  through  that  portion  over 
which  he  reigned  supreme.  William  of  Malmesbury 
writes  of  his  movements  after  Christmas  : — 

"Utneqne  partes  imperatricis  et  regis  se  onm  qnietis  modestia 
egenmt  a  Natale  nsqae  ad  Qaadragesimam ;  magis  sua  custodire 
quam  aliena  incursare  stndentes :  rex  in  suporiores  r^ones  abscessit 
Desdo  qiUB  compodtaruB  "  (p.  763). 

This  scrupulous  reluctance  of  the  writer  to  relate  \ 
events  of  which  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  is  evidently 
meant  to  confirm  his  assurance,  just  above,  that  he  had 
the  greatest  horror  of  so  misleading  posterity.^  The 
thread  of  the  narrative,  however,  which  he  drops  is  taken 
up  by  John  of  Hexham,  who  tells  us  that  "  after  Easter  " 
(April  19)  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  York,  put  a 
stop  to  a  projected  tournament  between  the  two  great 
Yorkshire  earls,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the  pre- 
parations for  the  king's  revenge  upon  his  foes.^ 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  call  attention  to  two 
charters  which  must,  it  seems,  have  passed  between  the 
king's  visit   to  Canterbury  (Christmas,   1141),   and  his 

*  **  Semper  qnippe  horrori  habai  aliquid  ad  postenw  tnnsmittendnm 
stylo  oommittere,  qnod  nesoirem  flolidi  Teritato  subsiatere.  £a  porro,  qnie 
de  prosenti  anno  dicenda,  hoo  habebnnt  principiom." 

*  **  Post  Pascba  Stephanns,  proseqnente  emn  regin&  suA  Mathilde,  venit 
Eboraoom  militaresqno  nnndinas  a  Wiilelmo  oomite  Eboraoi  et  Alano 
comite  de  Bichemnnt  adTersns  alterntmm  condnctas  solvit;  habnitqne 
in  Totis  pristinas  snas  injnrias  tdtnm  ire,  et  regnnm  ad  antiqnam  dignitatem 
et  integritatem  reformare"  (fiym.  Dim.,  ii.  812).  Notice  that  John  of  Hexham 
always  speaks  of  Alan  as  Earl  **of  Richmond  "  and  William  as  Earl  *'of 
TorlL"  He  is  probably  the  first  writer  to  speak  of  an  Earl  *'  of  Bichmond," 
and  tMs  early  appearance  of  the  title  was  dearly  nnknown  to  the  Lords' 
committee  when  they  drew  up  their  elaborate  account  of  its  origin  and 
descent  {Third  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer).  If,  as  I  belicTe,  no  county 
could,  at  this  period,  have  two  earls,  it  follows  that  either  Alan  "  Gomes  " 
did  not  hold  an  English  earldom,  and  was  merely  described  as  of  Richmond 
because  that  was  his  feat;  or,  that  ** Biohmondahire **  was,  at  that  time, 
treated  as  a  county  of  itselH  One  or  other  of  these  altematiTee  must,  I 
think,  be  adopted.    But  see  also  p.  290,  n.  2. 
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appearance  with  the  queen  in  Torkahire  (Easter,  1142). 
I  do  80,  firstly,  beoanae  their  witnesses  ought  to  be  et>m- 
pared  with  those  by  whom  the  Ganterbory  charter  was 
attested ;  secondly,  becanse  one  of  them  is  a  further 
instance  of  how,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canterbury  charter, 
chronicles  and  charters  may  be  made  to  confirm  and 
explain  each  other. 

The  first  of  these  charters  is  the  confirmation  by 
Stephen  of  the  foundation,  by  his  constable  Bobert  de 
Vere,  of  Monks  Horton  Priory,  Eent.^  If  we  eliminate 
from  its  eleven  witnesses  those  whose  attendance  was  dae 
to  the  special  contents  of  the  charter,  namely,  the  Count 
of  En  and  two  Kentish  barons,*  there  remain  eight 
names,  every  one  of  which  appears  in  the  Canterbury 
charter,  one  as  grantee  and  seven  as  witnesses.  Here 
ia  the  list : 

"TestibuB  Comite  Gau&ido  de  Essex  et  Willelmo 
Comite  de  Warrenne  . . .  Et  Comite  Gilleberto  de  Fenbroc 
et  Wiltelmo  de  Ipr&  et  Willelmo  Mart[el]  et  Tnrgisio  de 
Abrincis  et  Bicardo  de  Loci  et  Adam  de  Belo[n]  .  . .  apud 
Gipeswic." 

Here  then  we  have  what  might  be  described  as  King 
Stephen's  Bestoration  Conrt,  or  at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  its  leading  members ;  and  this  charter  is  there- 
fore evidence  that  Stephen  most  have  visited  the  Eastern 
Counties  early  in  1142,  It  ia  also  evidence  that  Earl 
Geo&ey  was  with  him  on  that  occasion,  and  thus  throws 
a  gleam  of  light  on  the  earl's  movements  at  the  time. 

The  other  charter  is  known  to  as  only  from  a  tran- 
script in  the  Great  Coacher  (vol.  ii.  fol.  44S),  and  is 

>  BaO.  MB.,  SOM,  fol.  6S  h;  JddL  X88..  6S16,  No.  »,  p.  7  (printod  in 
Ankmalogia  OamUiUM,  x.  S72,  bnt  not  ia  Dagdkle's  JToaatttoM). 

■  Bobezt  da  OnTwcnr  ud  VUliBtt  <Ie  ETtuAnd.  The  Coimt  of  En 
wH  ft  bene&otor  to  the  tAitj. 
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strangely  assigDed  in  the  official  calendar  to  1185-87.^ 
The  grantee  is  William,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  list  of 
witnesses  is  as  follows  : — 

**  T.  Com.  Rann.  et  Com.  Gisl.  de  Fembroc  *  et  Com. 
Gisl.  de  hertf.*  et  Com.  Sim.*  et  Com.  B.  de  Warwic'  et 
Com.  R.  de  Ferr.*  et  W.  mart.*  et  Bald.  fil.  Gisl.*  et 
W.  fil.  Gisl.  et  Bic.  de  Camvill  et  Bic.  fil.  Ursi*  et 
E[ustachio]  fil.  John'  et  Bad.  de  Haia  et  h'  Wac'  et  W. 
de  Coleuill  apnd  Stanf ." 

Of  these  fifteen  witnesses  at  least  five  are  local  men, 
and  of  the  remaining  ten  no  fewer  than  seven  (here  dis- 
tingoished  by  an  asterisk)  had  attested  the  Canterbury 
charter.  But  further  evidence  of  the  close  connection, 
in  date,  between  these  two  charters  is  found  in  yet  another 
quarter.  This  is  the  English  Chronicle.  We  there  read 
that  after  the  release  of  Stephen  from  his  captivity, ''  the 
king  and  Earl  Bandolf  agreed  at  Stamford  and  swore 
oaths  and  plighted  troth,  that  neither  of  them  should 
prove  traitor  to  the  other."  For  this  is  the  earliest 
occasion  to  which  that  passage  can  refer.  Stephen  would 
pass  through  Stamford  on  his  northward  progress  to  York, 
and  here,  clearly,  at  his  entrance  into  Lincolnshire,  he  was 
met  by  the  two  local  magnates,  William,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  Bandolf,  Earl  of  Chester.  Their  revolt  at  Lincoln, 
at  the  close  of  1140,  had  led  directly  to  his  fall,  but  it 
was  absolutely  needful  for  the  schemes  he  had  in  view 
that  he  should  now  secure  their  support,  and  overlook 
their  past  treason.  He  therefore  came  to  terms  with  the 
two  brother  earls,  and,  further,  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  the  manor  of  Eirton  in  Lindsey  (''  Ghircheton  "), 
and  confirmed  him  in  possession  of  his  castle  of  Gains- 
borough and  his  bridge  over  Trent,  ^'libere  et  quiets 
tenendum    omnibus  liberis  consuetudinibus  cum  quibus 

>  TkiHy-fifnH  B^pori  of  Depuip  Keeper,  p.  2. 
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aliqniB  comes  AngUe  tenet  eastella  sua," — a  formnls  well 
deserring  attention  as  bearing  on  the  two  pecoliar  featores 
of  this  unhappy  time,  its  earls  and  its  castles. 

Lastly,  we  should  observe  the  family  relationship 
between  the  grantee  and  the  witnesses  of  this  charter. 
The  first  witneBS  was  his  half-brother,  Earl  Bandolf  of 
Chester,  who  was  uncle  of  Earl  Gilbert  of  Hertford,  who 
was  nephew  of  Earl  Gilbert  of  Pembroke,  who  was  brother 
of  WCalter)  fitz  Gilbert  and  Baldwin  fitz  Gilbert,  of  whom 
the  latter's  daughter  married  H(agh)  Wao  (Wake).  Of 
the  other  witnesseB,  Balph  de  Eaye  was  of  the  fomily 
which  then,  and  Bichard  de  Cam-ville  of  that  which  after- 
wards, held  the  coDstablesliip  of  Lincoln  Castle.  Earl 
R(oger)  of  Warwick  (a  supporter  of  the  Empress)  should 
be  noticed  as  an  addition  to  the  Canterbury  list  of  earls, 
and  the  descriptive  style  "  de  Warwick  "  may  perhaps  be 
explained  as  inserted  here  to  diatingoish  him  from  Earl 
B(obert)  "  de  Ferrera." 

/^Gerrase  of  Canterbury  and  John  of  Hexham  alike  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  king,  eager  for  revenge,  was  bent 
•n  renewing  the  strife.  William  of  Malmesbury  echoes  the 
statement,  but  tells  ns  that  the  Idngjras  sfencfc-down  just 
as  he  was  about,  we  gather,  to  march  south.  As  it  was 
at  Northampton  that  this  took  place  he  must  have  been 
following  the  very  same  road  as  he  had  done  at  this  same 
time  of  year  in  1188.'  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  bis  objective 
/was  Oxford,  now  again  the  head-quarters  of  his  foe.'  So 
\alanmng  was  his  illness  that  his  death  was  rumoured, 

<  He  held  ft  oaunoil  ftt  NorUumptOQ  on  Ui  wftj  Muth  in  Eaiter 
week,  118S. 

*  Wllliuu  of  Halmeabnrj  write*;  "In  iptis  Puohallbn*  feriU  ragem 
qnndftm  (nt  aiimt)  dura  medituitem  gra^  ipoommodani  morbl  spud 
NoTthamptDnam  detlnolt,  adeo  nt  in  totft  propemodnm  Aaglit  meat  mortana 
oonaluntKinr"  (p.  76S).  There  !■  a  diocrepanej  of  date  betveen  thia 
ttatement  and  that  of  John  of  Hetham,  who  atatoi  that  Stephen  did  not 
TeaohT(«k  till "  pott  pMobft."  William'iohnnoIog7«eBiiuU)e  more  probable. 
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and  the  forces  he  had  gathered  were  dismissed  to  their 
homes.^ 

But,  meanwhile,  where  was  Earl  Geoffrey  ?  We  have 
seen  that  early  in  the  year  he  was  present  with  Stephen 
at  Ipswich.*  If  we  turn  to  the  Ely  History,  printed  in 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  we  shall  find  evidence  that  he 
was,  shortly  after,  despatched  with  Earl  Gilbert  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Ipswich,  to  £ly.^ 
When  Stephen  had  successfully  attacked  Ely  two  years 
before  (1140),  the  bishop  had  fled,  with  three  companions, 
to  the  Empress  at  Gloucester.  His  scattered  followers  had 
now  reassembled,  and  it  was  to  expel  them  from  their 
stronghold  in  the  isle  that  Stephen  despatched  the  two 
earls.  Geo£frey  soon  put  them  to  flight,  doubtless  at 
Aldreth,  and  setting  his  prisoners  on  horseback,  with  their 
feet  tied  together,  led  them  in  triumph  to  Ely.^  To  the 
monks,  who  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  their  crosses 
and  reliquaries,  he  threatened  plunder  and  death,  and 
their  possessions  were  at  once  seized  into  the  king's  hands. 
But,  meanwhile,  their  bishop's  envoy  to  the  pope,  ^*  a  man 
skilled  in  the  use  of  Latin,  French,  and  English,"  had 
returned  from  Bome  with  letters  to  the  primates  of 
England  and  Normandy,  insisting  that  Nigel  should  be 
restored  to  his  see.  The  monks,  also,  had  approached 
Stephen  and  obtained  from  him  a  reversal  of  GeofiErey's 
violent  action.    Nigel,  therefore,  returned  to  Ely,  to  the 

'  '^PrsTentns  Tero  infirmitate  oopiaa  militmn  qnas  oontraxerat  remisit 
ad  propria  **  {8ym.  Dun,,  ii  S12> 
'  Supra,  p.  158. 

*  '*  Dirigitnr  enim  in  Ely  a  rege  Stephano  onm  militari  mann  in  armia 
■trenaiiB  Gomes  GaafriduB  de  Mannayilli,  assooiante  ei  Oomite  Gileberto,  nt 
hominefl  episoopi,  qui  tunc  latenter  affngerent,  inde  abigeret,  ant  gladiis 
truncaret "  (Anglia  Sacra,  i  621).  Earl  Gilbert  waa  nnole  to  Earl  Qeofbey*» 
wife. 

*  "  Qui  festinus  adTeniens,  hoetOem  tnrbam  fngayit ;  milites  Tero  teneri 
jnssit ;  et  equif  impontot  pedei  eomm  aob  equia  ligatoa  apectante  popnlo 
usque  in  Ely  perdnxit"  (ibid}. 

M 
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joy,  ve  are  told,  of  his  monks  and  people ;  and  the  two 

earlfl  delivered  into  hiB  hands  the  isle  and  Aldreth,  its 

key.* 

/~  The  point  to  insist  upon,  for  oor  own  pnrpose,  is  that 
/the  Earls  Geoffirey  and  Gilbert  were  both  concerned  in  this 
\  business,  and  that  their  names  will  again  be  found  in 

Wonjanction  in  the  records  of  that  intrigne  with  the  Empress 

yrhioh  is  the  sobject  of  the  next  chapter. 

'  Bee  Aiqpendlx  Z :  "Kthop  Nigel  •!  Borne." 


(     i63     ) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SECOND  CHABTEB  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

We  left)  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Empress  and  her 
supporters  assembled  at  Bristol^  apparently  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1141.  Their  movements  are  now  some-i 
what  obscure,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Empress  had  been  so 
rudely  shattered,  that  for  a  time  her  party  were  stunned 
by  the  blow.  We  gather,  however,  from  William  of] 
Malmesbury  that  Oxford  became  her  head-quarters,^  and  | 
it  was  at  Oxford  that  she  granted  the  charter  which  forms  i 
the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

From  internal  evidence  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this\ 
charter  is  subsequent  to  that  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  j 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  dated  subsequent  to  Christmas, 
1141.  But  it  is  also  certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  is  a  witness,  that  it  must  have  passed 
previous  to  his  departure  from  England  at  the  end  of 
June,  1142.« 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  excite  surprise  that,  after  havingv 
extorted  such  concessions  from  Stephen,  Geoffrey  should  |L 
so  quickly  turn  to  his  rival,  more  especiaUy  when  Stephen/ 
appeared  triumphant,  and  the  chances  of  his  rival  des-l 
perate.    But*,  on  the  one  hand,  in  accordance  with  his 

'  He  stataB  that  the  Earl  of  Gloaceeter,  on  hia  release,  '*oiioa  germanam 
sednlo  apnd  Ozeneford  maniitahat ;  quo  looo,  nt  pnefatnf  ram*  ilia  sedem 
■ibi  oonstitiienB,  eoriam  feoerat  **  (p.  7M).  >^ 

'  He  wt  «dl  •*  aliqnanto  port  feetom  laiioti  JohanniB  ^iWiU,  Malms.,  p.  765). 
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persistent  polio;,  be  hoped,  by  tbe  offer  of  a  fresh  treason, 
lio  secnre  from  tbe  Empress  an  eren  higher  bid  than  that 
Whioh  be  had  wrung  from  Stephen ;  and,  on  tbe  other,  the 
very  weakness  of  tbe  EmpresB,  be  must  have  seen,  would 
Iplaoe  her  more  completely  at  his  mercy.  In  short,  be 
[now  virtnally  aspired  to  the  rile  of  "the  king-maker" 
WuBelf.^ 

X^ven  he,  however,  strong  thongh  be  was,  eoold  scarcely 
Aiave  attempted  to  stem  the  tide,  while  the  flood  of  reaction 
'was  at  its  height.  He  watched,  no  doubt,  for  tbe  first 
signs  of  an  ebb  in  Stephen's  triumph.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  ebb  oame,in  the  form  of  that  illness  by  which 
the  king,  as  we  saw,  was  struck  down  abont  the  end  of 
(  April,  on  bis  way  sontb,  at  Northampton.'  The  dismissal 
of  the  host  be  bad  so  eagerly  coQeoted  was  followed  by  a 
rumour  of  bis  death."  Mo  one,  it  would  eeem,  has  ever 
noticed  the  strange  parallel  between  this  illnesB  and  that 
of  1186.  In  each  case  it  was  about  the  end  of  April  that 
the  king  was  thus  seized,  and  in  each  case  his  seizure 

(gave  rise  to  a  widespread  rumour  of  his  death.*  On  the 
preyious  occasion  that  rumour  bad  been  followed  by  an 
outburst  of  treason  and  revolt,*  and  it  is  surely,  to  say  tbe 

>  Bm  tb«  daiEUng  deidripUon  of  bia  powra  (^veo  b;  the  author  of  th« 
Qttta,  irho  iptaki  of  him  u  oat  "qui  omoM  tegni  prinartec  et  diritianun 
potentift  et  dignitatia  exoedebat  opnlentilt ;  tvnim  qnoqne  LoDdoaianun  in 
mami,  led  et  caatella  inezpngnabilii  fortitndiuU  oiroa  dritetem  ooDitrtiata 
habebat,  omoeinqDe  ngni  partem,  qua  m  legi  mbdidenit,  ot  Dbiqoe  per 
R^om  ngia  tum  adlmplent,  et,  in  nbna  agendii,  r^e  aridini  ezandiretiir, 
et  in  pntoepUi  injangatdi*,  pliu  ei  qnam  regi  oUempamtetiir "  (p.  101). 
William  of  Kewbnrgh,  in  the  Mine  qilrit,  ^eaki  of  him  at  "rmH  twyjliiiy" 
(L44). 

■  See  p.  160.  , 

'  "  Id  tott  prapemodam  AngUi  dont  mortimi  aonolatDaietaT  "  (iUd.). 

*  William  of  Halmeabiuj  (yt  mtpra)  ia  the  anthoritj  for  1142,  and  Heniy 
of  Hnatiiigdoo  tot  1136:  "Ad  Bogationea  tcm  dirnlgatnm  eat  legem 
mortanm  eiae  "  (p.  2W). 

*  "Jam  aqo  ocaplt  labioa  pnKlieta  KornwDnonuB,  peQnrio  et  prodllione 
pnllidaM"  (fMd). 
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leasts  not  improbable  that  it  now  gave  the  sign  for  which^ 
Geoffrey  was  watching,  and  led  to  the  extraordinary/ 
charter  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal.  ' 

The  moyements  of  the  Empress  have  also  to  be  con- 
sidered in  their  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  charter.  We 
learn  from  William  of  Malmesbnry  that  she  held  two 
councils  at  Devizes,  one  about  the  1st  of  April  (Mid-Lent), 
and  one  at  Whitsuntide  (7-14  June).  The  latter  council 
was  held  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  who  had  been 
despatched,  after  the  former  one,  to  request  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou  to  come  to  his  wife's  assistance.  Geoffrey  had 
replied  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  must  first  come  over 
to  him,  and  the  earl  accordingly  sailed  from  Warebam 
about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  went 
there  straight  from  Devizes,  in  which  case  he  was  not 
at  Oxford  after  the  beginning  of  June.  In  this  case, 
that  is  the  latest  date  at  which  the  charter  can  have 
passed. 

Although  the  original  of  this  charter  cannot,  like  its 
predecessor  of  the  previous  year,  be  traced  down  to  this 
very  day,  we  have  the  independent  authorities  of  Dugdale 
and  of  another  transcriber  for  the  fact  that  it  was  duly 
recorded  in  the  Great  Goucher  of  the  duchy .^  If  the  miss- 
ing volume,  or  volumes,  of  that  work  should  come  to  light, 
I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  charter 
will  be  found  there  entered.  Collateral  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  forthcoming  from  another  quarter,  for  the  record 
with  which,  as  I  shall  show,  it  is  so  closely  connected  that 
the  two  form  parts  of  one  whole,  has  its  existence  proved 
by  cumulative  independent  evidence. 

I  have  taken  for  my  text,  in  this  instance,  the  fine 

*  It  woTild  seem  to  hare  been  entered  immediately  after  that  charter  to 
Miles  of  OloQoester  which  I  haTe  printed  on  p.  11,  and  which  precedes  it  in 
the  transcripts. 
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tranBoript  from  the  Great  Gonoher  in  Laiud.  MS.  229  (foL 
109).  frith  vhioh  I  have  collated  Dngdale'e  transcript, 
among  his  MBS.  at  Oxford  (L.  19),  "  ex  magno  registro  in 
offioio  Duoatiis  Lancastrie."  I  have  also  collated  another 
transcript  which  is  among  the  Dodsworth  MSB.  (xzx.  113), 
and  which  was  made  in  1649.  It  is,  onfortmiately,  in- 
complete. Tet  another  transcriber  began  to  eopy  the 
charter,  bat  stopped  almost  at  once.*  I  have  given  in  the 
notes  the  variants  (which  are  slight)  in  the  Dodsworth 
and  Dngdale  transcripts. 

"  Carta  M.  Imperatriois  facta  Coffi  Chtofredo  Esseziie  de 
ploribna  terris  et  libertatibns. 
M.  Imperatriz.  H.  regis  filia  et  Anglomm  Domina. 
Archiepisoopis.*  Episcopis.  Abbatibus.  Comitibas.  Baro- 
nibns.  Jaaticiariis.  Viceoomitibns.  Mioistris.  et  omnibas 
fidelibns  sois  FranciB  et  Anglis  totins  Angliss  et  Nor- 
manniffi  Salatem.  Sciatis  me  reddidisse  et  conoesause 
Comiti  Gaafr[edo]  Essexe  omnia  tenementa  soa,  sioat 
Oaofredns  avns  anas,*  ant  Willelmus  pater  anas,*  ant 
ipaemet  postea  onqoam  melius  vel  liberias  tenaerit  *  aliqao 
tempore  in  feodo  et  hiereditate  sibi  et  hieredibns  snis,  ad 
tenendum  de  me  et  de  hieredibns  meis.  Yidelioet  in  terns 
et  tnrribua,  in  Castelhs  et  Bailliis.  Et  nominatim  Tnrrim 
Land[onis]  cum  Caatello  qnod  sabtus'  est,  ad  finnandom 
et  efforciandam  ad  volontatem  saam.  Et  Vioeoomitatnm 
Land[omie]  ^  et  Middelsex  per  CCC  libfras]  sicut  Ganfredas 
anas  eios  tenuit.  Et  Tioeeomitatom  Essex  per  CCC  lib[ras] 
sicnt  idem  Gatifredos  anus  eius  tenuit.'    Et  vioecomitatum 

■  LantdmeiM  MS.  299,  foL  66.  *  ■■  AttMepiMxy^  etc"  (Dag.). 
'  "  niiu  "  omitted  (Dag.).  *  "  sjiu  "  (Dug.). 

•  "lenoeront"  (Dog.,  Dodi.).  ■  ''«Dbjeotiiin"(Dodi.). 

'  "  Lnndcmia  et  Middlenxue"  (Dog.). 

■  "Bt .  .  .  tannit"  (EMex  ■hrleraltf)  omitted  by  Dogdkle  (uid,  e«D- 
aeqaentlj,  in  bii  Barotuga  kin). 
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de  Heortfordsoir&  per  LX  libras  sicut  avus  eias  tenait.  Et 
prster  hoc  do  et  concedo  eidem  Gaofredo  quod  habeat 
hsereditabiliter  JnsticiS  Land[oni8B]  et  Middelsex  et  Essex 
et  de  Hertfordscira,  ita  quod  nulla  alia  justicia  placitet  in 
hiis  snpradictis  yicecomitatibus  nisi  per  eis^  [^].  Et 
concedo  illi,^  ut  habeat  illas  G  libratas  terras  quas  dedi  illi, 
et  servicium  illorum  XX  militam  sicut  illud  ei  dedi  et  per 
aliam  cartam  meam  confirmavi.  Et  illas  GG  libratas 
terrsB  quas  Bex  Stephanus  et  Matildis  regina  ei  dederunt. 
Et  illas  G  libratas  terr®  de  terris  Eschaetis  quas  idem  Bex 
et  Begina  ei  dederunt,  et  servicium  militum  quod  ei 
dederunt,  sicut  habet  inde  cartas  illorum.  Et  do  ei  totam 
terram  quie  fuit'  Eudonis  Dapiferi  in  Normannia  et  Dapi- 
feratum  ipsius.  Et  hsBo  reddo  ei  ut  Bectum  suum  ut 
habeat  et  teneat  h»reditabiliter,  ita  ne  ponatur  inde  in 
placitum  versus  aliquem.  Et  si  dominus  mens  Comes 
AndegaviaB  et  ego  voluerimus,  Gomes  Gaufredus  accipiet 
pro  dominiis  et  terris  quas  habet  Eschaetis  et  pro  servicio 
militum^  quod  habet  totam  terram  quaa  fuit  Eudonis 
Dapiferi  in  Anglia  sicut  tenuit  ea  die  qua  fuit  et  vivus 
et^  mortuus,  quia  hoc  est  Bectum  suum,  Prseter  illas  ^ 
libratas  terr®  quas  ego  dedi  ei  Et  prseter  seruicium  XX 
militum  quod  ei  dedi,  Et  prsBter  terram  Emulfi  de 
Mannavill  sicut  eam  tenet  de  Gomite  Gaufredo  ex  servicio 
X  milittmi  Et  si  potero  perquirere  erga  Episcopum 
Lund[oni»]  et  erga  ecclesiam  Sancti  Pauli  Gastellum  de 
Storteford  per  Escambium  ad  Gratum  suum  tunc  do  et 
concedo  illud  ei  et  haaredibus  suis  in  feodo  et  hereditate 
tenendum  de  me  et  hsBredibus  meis.  Quod  si  facere  non 
potero,  tunc  ei  convenciono  quod  faciam  illud  prostemere 

>  Dodswoiih  transoript  doaes  here.  •  •<  iUi "  omitted  by  Dagdale. 

■  *<qiie  fmV*  omitted  by  Dagdale. 

*  **  per  aerrioinm  militare  "  (wrongly,  Dng.). 

•  **  et "  omitted  by  Dagdale.  *  **  oentum  libratas  "  (Dug.). 
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et  ex  toto  cadere.  Et  concedo  qnod  £nialf[aB]  de  Manna- 
Till  teneat  illas  C  librataa  tenre  quas  ei  dedi,  et  Berrioinm 
X,  militom  de  Gomite  Gaa&edo  patre  sao.  Et  prater  hoc 
do  et  concede  eidem  Emulfo  G  librataa  terra  de  terris 
Eschaetis  Et  Bervicium  X  militum  ad  tenendum  de  domino 
meo  Comite  Andegaii[ie]  et  de  me  in  capite  hsereditarie  sibi 
et  heredibaa  sais  de  nobis  et  de  hteredibuB  nostris  Tidelieet 
Gristeshalam '  et  Benedia'  pro  qoanto  valent.  Et  saper- 
plus  perficiam  ei  per  considerationem  ComitlB  Ganfredi. 
Et  convenciono  eidem  Gao&edo  Comiti  Eaaex  qnod 
dominos  meaa  Cornea  Andegaaie  vel  ego  vel  filii  noatri 
nallam  paoem  aat  concordiam  cum  Bnrgenaibua  Lon- 
d[oaife]  faoiemaa,  niai  conoeaan  et  aaaenan  prsdicti  Comitis 
Ganfredi  qoia  inimici  eins  snnt  mortalea.  Concedo  etiam 
eidem  Gan&edo  qnod  novum  caatelltmi  qnod  firmavit  snper 
Lviam "  atet  et  remoneat  ad  efforci&ndom  ad  volontatem 
soam.  Concedo  etiam  ei  quod  firmet  onnm  Gastellum 
nbicunqne  voluerit  in  terr&  bu&  aicnt  ei  per  aliam  cartam 
meam  oonceeai,  et  qnod  atet  et  remaneat.  Concedo  etiam 
eidem  Ganfredo  quod  ipse  et  omnes  homines  sai  habeant 
et  lucrentur  omnia  essarta  ana  libera  et  qoieta  de  omnibus 
plocitia  facta  usqae  ad  diem  qua  servicio  domim  mei  Comitis 
Andegavio  ao  meo  adhesit.  Heac  autem  omnia  snpradiota 
tenementa  in  omnibna  rebna  concedo  ei  tenenda  hrareditarie 
aibi  et  heeredibua  auia  de  me  et  hteredibus  meis.  Qaare 
Tolo  et  firmiter  prnoipio  quod  ipse  Gaufredua  cornea  et 
heeredea  ani  teneant  hac  omnia  supradicta  tenementa 
ita  bene  et  in  pace  et  Ubere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  et 

■  ChrEwhitll,  aXiu*  Christhill,  Eaaex.  Part  of  the  hoaonr  of  Bonlogoe. 
Was  held  b?  Count  Emtaoe,  at  the  Snrve;,  in  demenie.  Stephen  gnaled 
it  to  hia  own  son  WitliaiD,  who  (^ve  it  to  Richard  de  Lnci, 

*  Bendieh  Hall,  in  Badwinter,  Basei.  Part  of  the  faononr  of  Boulogne. 
It  wu  given  by  Stephen'!  son  Williaai  to  PaTenbua  Abbej,  Kent. 

*  This  word  ii  illegible.  It  bafBed  the  tnnMriber  in  lanwi  US.  259. 
Dagdale  hu  "  viam."  The  right  reading  ii  ''Iniani,"  the  riTer  Los  being 
meant,  as  ii  prored  b;  the  Pipe-Boll  of  14  Hen.  U. 
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plenarie  sicat  nnquam  aliquis  Gomitum  meorum  totius 
Angli»  melius  vel  liberius  tenuit  vel  tenet  Et  prseter  boo 
dedi  Willelmo  filio  Otuet  ^  fratri  ejusdem  Comitis  Gaufredi 
C  libratas  terrse  de  terris  Escaetis  tenendis  de  me  et  de 
bsBredibos  meis  in  feudo  et  bsBreditate  pro  eeruicio  suo, 
et  pro  amore  fratris  sni  Comitis  Gaufredi.  Goncedo  etiam 
quod  Willelmus  de  Sai  ^  habeai  omnes  terras  et  tenementa 
quffi  fuerunt  patris  sui,  et  ipse  et  bseredes  sui,  et  quod 
Willehnus  Gap'.^  babeat  terram  patris  sui  sine  placito 
et  ipse  et  bseredes  sui.  Goncedo  etiam  eidem  Gomiti  Gau- 
fredo  quod  Willelmus  filius  Walteri*  et  bsaredes  sui 
babeant    custodiam  Gastelli  de  Windesb'   et  omnia  sua 

*  WiUiam  fits  Otwel,  Earl  Geoffrey's  "brother,"  U  referred  to  by  Earl 
AVilliam  (Oeoffirey't  boh)  as  his  unole  (**  avonoulos  ")  in  a  charter  oonfirming 
hiB  grant  of  lands  (thirty-three  acres)  in  *'Abi  et  Toresbi"  to  Greenfield 
NuDnery,  Lincolnshire  {Earl.  Cart.^  53,  0,  50).  He  is  also  a  witness,  as 
**  patmos  mens,"  to  a  charter  of  Earl  Geoffrey  the  younger  {Sloane  Cart., 
xxxii.  64),  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  He  was  clearly  a  **  uterine " 
brother  of  Earl  Geoffrey  the  elder,  so  that  his  fiGither  must  have  married 
William  de  IfandcTille's  widow — a  iact  unknown  to  genealogists. 

'  William  de  Sai  had  married  Beatrice,  sister  (and,  in  her  issue,  heiress) 
of  the  earl,  by  whom  he  was  ancestor  of  the  second  line  of  Mandeville,  Earl 
of  Essex.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  joined  the  earl  in  his  furious  revolt 
against  the  king. 

'  This  was  William  *<Oapra"  (ChAfre\  whose  family  gave  its  name  to 
the  manor  of  **  GhcTers  '*  in  Mountnessing,  county  Essex.  He  was  probably 
another  brother-in-law  of  the  earl,  for  I  have  seen  a  charter  of  Alice 
(Adelid[i$T)  Gapra,  in  which  she  speaks  of  Geoffrey's  son.  Earl  William,  as 
her  nephew  (**  nepos  'O*  There  is  also  a  charter  of  a  Geoffrey  Oapra  and 
Mazelina  {$ie)  his  wife,  which  suggests  that  the  name  of  Geoffrey  may  have 
come  to  the  &mily  from  the  earL  Tboby  Priory,  Essex,  was  founded  (1141- 
1151)  by  Michael  Capns  Boesia  his  wife,  and  WiUiam,  their  son.  The 
founder  speaks  Of  Soger  fitz  Bichard  (**  ex  cujus  munificenti&  mihi  idem 
fundus  perrenit''),  who  was  the  second  husband  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
explained)  of  **  Alice  of  Essex,'*  n^  de  Yere,  the  sister  of  Earl  Geoffrey's 
wife.  A  Michael  Gapra  and  a  William  Gapra»  holding  respectively  four  and 
four  and  a  half  knights'  fees,  were  feudal  tenants  of  Walter  fitz  Bobert  (the 
lord  of  Dunmow)  in  1106. 

*  William,  son  of  Walter  (Fitz  Oiher)  de  Windsor,  castellan  of  Windsor. 
In  the  Pipe-BoU  of  81  Hen.  L,  he  appears  as  in  charge  of  Windsor 
Forest,  for  which  he  renders  his  account.  It  is  probably  to  this  charter 
rather  than  to  any  separate  grant  that  Dugdale  refers  in  his  account  of  the 
family. 


Gl. 
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tenementa  Bictit  ipse  WiUelmos  et  antecflSBores  sni  earn 
babueront  de  Bege  H.  patre  meo  et  anteoeBSoribos  ipsias. 
Et  qaod  MatheaB  de  BntniUi^  babest  terrain  patris  sni 
qoam  Oaofridus  de  Turevill*  tenet.  Et  WillebnoB  de 
Auco  '  habeat  Lanecdonam  siont  Beotnm  sniun  bsreditarie. 
Coneedo  etiam  eidem  Comiti  Qaafredo  qnod  onmee  bomineB 
floi  teneant  terras  et  tenementa  sua  de  qaooonqne  teneant 
Bine  plaoito  et  sine  pecanin  donatione  et  nt  Beotnm  etB 
teneator  de  eomm  Calumpnijs  sine  peonniie  donatione  Et 
quod  Osb[ertafi]  Ootod[enarii]  *  babeat  illas  XX  libratas 
term  qnas  ei  dedi  et  confirmani  per  eartam  meam. 

"Hano*  antem  conTenoionem  et  donationem  tenendam 
affidari  mann  mea  propria  in  mana  ipsias  Comitis  Gan- 
fredi,  Et  bajas  fidnoie  snnt  obsides  per  fidem  et  Testes 
Bobertna  Comes  Gloec' :  et  Milo  Com'  Heref :  '  et  Brianas 
filios  Comitis :  et  Rob'  fil'  Beg' : '  et  Rob'  de  Core'  Dap :  * 

<  This  ii  an  oniuiul  name.  Aa  William  da  Bay  is  aentknied  Jnat 
bsTore,  it  ma;  be  noted  that  hii  aon  (Earl  QeoffieT*!  nephew)  promiaed  (in 
1150-llSO)  to  grant  to  Bamtey  Abbe;  "maraatam  redditni  ex  qno  adipiaoi 
potent  qnadraginta  numatM  de  heredltate  nu,  Killaet  de  terra  Boberti 
da  fimMb"  iOkron.  Ban.,  p.  S05).  Matheir  da  Bomeli,  aoomding  to 
Dngdale,  waa  the  ion  of  Bobert  de  Bomeli,  lord  of  Skipton,  b;  Cecil;  hia 
wife.  A  Uathew  de  Bomeli,  with  Alan  hli  wm,  ooonr  in  a  plea  of  1236-7 
(Sraaton'tMife-AMfc,  ed.  Haitland,  iiL  189). 

*  QeoAre;  de  TourTille  appean  in  USD  aa  holding  land  in  fooi  oonntiea 
(JM.  Ffp,  SI  Hen.  I.). 

■  William  de  On  (Anoo)  or  Ea  ia  letorned  in  the  oorta  of  the  Barl  of 
Bwex  (1166)  ai  holding  fboi  faea  of  him. 

*  See  Appendix  Q,  on  "  Otbertna  OctodenarH." 

*  Dodiworth'a  tranaoilpt  boglna  again  here,  and  ii  ocntinDed  down  to 
"  Bellocfatapo]." 

'  "  Oomfli  HeroToidia  "  (Dng.). 

'  Bo  »1m  Dodaworth;  but  Dngdale  wrongl;  extenda:  "Bobertna  fltina 
B^inaldi."    Bee  p.  H,  m.  1. 

■  Bobert  de  Oonnd  of  Btoke  (Oonrej),  BomeneL  He  flgnrea  In  the  Pip»- 
Boll  of  SI  Hen.  L  Aa  "Bobert  de  Onrai"  he  witnewed  the  SmprMa'a 
oharter  oieatiog  the  earldon  of  Hereford  (Jnl;  S3. 1141),  and  aa  "  Bobert  de 
Cnni  Dapifu"  her  eonflimatioii  of  the  Earl  of  DeTon't  gift  (Kb*.  Aug^  v. 
106;  Joum.  B.  A.  A.,  xxiL  S91),  both  of  them  paadng  at  Oxford,  the  Utter 
(piofaafal;)  iQ  lUS,  nibaeqnent  to  the  abore  oharter.  He  waa  ilain  at 
Coonajlth,  1197. 
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et  Joh*eB  filius  Gisleberti :  ^  et  Milo  de  Belloc* :  ^  et  Bad' 
PaganeU :  •  et  Bob*  de  OiUi  Conesf :  *  et  Bob'  fil'  Helde- 
brand'.* 

''Et^  oonvencionavi  eidem  Gomiti  Gaufredo  pro  posse 
mea  quod  Gomes  Andegavie  dominas  mens  assecurabit  ei 
mann  sua  propria  illud  idem  ^  tenendum  et  Henricas  filius 
mens  similiter.  Et  quod  rex  FranoiaB  erit  inde  ^  obses  si 
facere  potero.  Et  si  non  potero,  faciam  quod  ipse  Bex 
capiet  in  manu  illud  tenendum.    Et  de  boo  debent  esse 

*  John  Fiti  Gilbert,  marshal  to  the  Empress,  and  brother,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding charter  proves,  to  William,  her  chancellor.  With  his  father,  Gilbert 
the  Marshal  (JforMoaUiM),  he  was  nnsncoessfully  impleaded,  under  Henry  I., 
by  Bobert  de  Yenoii  and  William  de  Hastings,  for  the  office  of  marshal 
(Aoe.  OarLt  1  JohnX  and  in  1130,  as  John  the  Marshal  (AfansoaUiM),  he 
appears  as  charged,  with  his  relief,  in  Wiltshire,  for  his  father's  lands  and 
office  {Rot,  Pip.j  31  Hen.  I.).  He  is  mentioned  among  the  **  barons  "  on  the 
side  of  the  Empress  at  the  siege  of  Winchester  {Oetta  Stephani),  and  he  was, 
with  Bobert  de  Curoy,  witness  to  her  (Oxford)  charter,  which  I  assign  in  the 
last  note  to  later  in  this  year,  as  he  also  had  been  to  her  charter  creating  the 
earidom  of  Hereford  (July  25, 1141).  Subsequently,  he  witnessed  the  charter 
to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (vide  pott).  He  played  some  part  in  the  next 
reign  from  his  official  connection  with  the  Becket  quarrel.    See  also  p.  131. 

'  Miles  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  Bobert  de  Beauchamp,  and  nephew  to 
Simon  de  Beauchamp,  hereditary  castellan  of  Bedford.  lo  1130  he  appears 
in  connection  with  Beds,  and  Bucks.  (Bot,  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I.).  With  his 
brother  {Salop  Cartulary)  Payn  de  Beauchamp  (who  afterwards  married 
Bohaise,  the  widow  of  this  G^eoiTrey  de  MandeviUe),  he  had  held  Bedford 
Castle  against  the  king  for  fiye  weeks  from  Ohristmas,  1137,  as  heir-male  to 
his  uncle,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  with  the  Bedford  barony,  Stephen  had 
conferred  on  Hugh  Pauper,  brother  of  his  faTourite,  the  Gount  of  Meulan 
(Ord.  Vit.;  Oesta  Steph,),  Dugdale*s  account  is  singularly  inaccurate. 
Sioion,  the  uncle,  must  have  been  living  in  the  spring  of  1186,  for  he  then 
witnessed,  as  a  royal  dopt/sr,  Stephen's  great  (Oxford)  charter. 
'  See  p.  94,  n.  2. 

*  Bobert  de  Oilli  the  second,  castellan  of  Oxford,  and  constable.  Founder 
of  Osney  Priory.  He  appears  in  the  Pipe-BoU  of  81  Hen.  I.,  and  had  wit- 
nessed, as  a  royal  oonetabulariue,  Stephen's  great  (Oxford)  charter  of  1136, 
but  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Empress  in  1141  (see  p.  66).  He  wit- 
nessed fiye  others  of  the  Empress's  charters,  all  of  which  passed  at  Oxford 
(Jtmm,  B,  A,  A.^  xxxi.  891,  892, 896,  897). 

*  See  p.  95,  note  '. 

*  Dodsworth's  transoript  recommences  and  is  continued  to  the  end. 
'  ''n>idem"(I>ods.,  wrongly). 

*  "  Ijdem  "  (Dods.,  wrongly). 
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obsidea  per  fidem :  Johel  de  Modaana,*  et  BobertoB  de 
Sabloill  et  Wido  de  SabloUl*  et  Pagan'  de  Clarevall"  et 
Qanfredus  de  Clarevall'  et  Andreas  de  Aloia : '  et  Fipinns 
de  Turon' :  et  Absalon  Bnmaroh'  *  et  Beginaldns  oomes 
Coroabiffi  et  Baldoinus  Comes  Deyon':  et  Gislebertas 
Gomes  de  Fenbr' :  et  Gomes  Hugo  de  NorST :  et  Gomes 
Alberions :  et  Henrioas  de  Essex :  et  Petraa  de  Valon' : " 
et  alii  Baroues  mei  qnoB  habere  volaerii  et  ego  habere 
potero,  ermit  inde  obsides  similiter.  Et  quod  x'rianitas 
AnglifB  qnte  est  in  poteatate  me&  capiet  in  mano  iatam 
snpradictam  conTentionem  tenendam  eidem  Comiti  "* 
Gaa&edo  et  bferedibna  sois  de  me  et  de  hssredibaa  meis. 
Apad  Oxineford.' 

"  Sab  magso  sigillo  dictte  Matildis  Imperatricia," 

/  Let  as  now,  in  aoeordance  with  the  guiding  principle 
/  on  which  I  have  throughout  insiated,  compare  this  charter 
I  teriatim  with  thoae  by  which  it  was  preceded,  with  a  view 
t  to  ascertaining  what  further  conceaaiona  the  unBcmpulous 

■  ■*  Hednanb  "  (Dug^  rightlj). 

".Jobelui  de  Heduanfc"  (Juhel  of  Uajenne)  flKarea  in  the  Fipe-Roll 
of  31  Hen.  L  aa  haldtog  land  in  DeTODihire.  At  the  commencement  of 
Btephen'i  reign,  0«offre;  of  Anjon  had  entrusted  him  with  three  of  the 
Mitlea  be  had  captiued  in  Normandr,  on  oondition  of  reoeiring  bia  Bupport 
Cfl.  of  ToTMini). 

*  Gny  de  Babiri  had  Booompanled  the  Bmpren  to  England  in  the  antnmn 
ofll39(Or<i.  Fit.,  T.  131). 

*  Clairvaui  was  a  oaitle  in  Ai^od.  Payn  de  CUirrani  (da  Clant  eaUtbtu) 
had,  in  1130,  and  for  aome  time  prerionalj,  been  fermor  of  Hastioga,  in 
Boecei  (Rot.  PVp.,  SI  Hen.  L  p.  42).  Later  on,  in  Stephen's  teign,  he 
appean  at  Oaen,  witneasiog  »  ohartei  of  Oeoffrer,  Doka  of  Normandy 
(Bajeas  Uber  Niger). 

*  "  Alvia  "  (Dng.).  *  Or  "  Rnmard."    Dugdale  has  "  Bumard." 

*  "  Valooiia  "  (Dng.). 

Peter  de  Valoinet.  The  oaonrreace  of  thia  great  Hertfordshire  baron  ii 
of  apeoial  interest,  beoaose  we  hare  aeon  the  Empieea  granting  a  charter  to 
bia  father,  Roger,  in  1141.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that  Boger  bad  died  in  the 
interval.  Peter  himself  died  before  1166,  when  bia  younger  brother,  Robert, 
had  anoceeded  him.    His  widow,  Onndred  (de  WarrennoX  waa  then  living. 

'  "  Comiti .  .  .  meis."    Dodsworth  has  only  "  Com  etc," 

'  "com  sigillo "(Dods.). 
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earl  had  won  by  this  last  change  of  front.    We  shall  find  ) 
that,  as  we  might  expect,  it  marks  a  distinct  advance. 

The  earlier  danses  do  little  more  than  specifically  con-^ 
firm  the  privileges  and  possessions  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  or  had  already  wrong  from  the  eager  rivals  / 
for  the  Crown.  This  was  by  no  means  needless  so  far  as  / 
the  Empress  was  concerned,  for  his  desertion  of  her  cause 
since  her  previous  charter  involved,  as  an  act  of  treason, 
his  forfeiture  at  her  hands.  These  are  followed  by  a  ne\A 
grant,  namely,  **  totam  terram  quas  fuit  Eudonis  Dapiferi  in^ 
Normannia  et  Dapiferatum  ipsius,"  with  a  conditional 
proposal  that  Geoffrey  should  also,  in  exchange  for  the 
grants  he  had  already  received,  obtain  that  portion  of  the 
Dapifer's  fief  which  lay  in  England.  The  large  estate/ 
which  this  successful  minister  had  accumulated  in  the 
service  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  had  escheated  to 
the  Grown  at  his  death,  and  is  entered  accordingly  in  the 
Pipe-Boll  of  81  Hen.  I.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  noteworthy  admission  in  the  charter  that  Geoffrey  is 
to  receive  the  Dapifer's  fief  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  his  right 
(''rectum  suum*').  This  expression  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Eyton  in  his  MSS.,  as  placing  beyond  doubt  the  received 
statement  that  Geoffrey  was  maternally  a  grandson  of  the 
Dapifer,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  Margaret  had  married 
his  father  William.  But  this  statement  is  taken  from 
Dugdale,  who  derived  it  solely  from  the  Historia  Fundationis 
of  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester,  a  notoriously  inaccurate 
and  untrustworthy  document  printed  in  the  Monasticon. 
The  fact  that  this  fief  escheated  to  the  Crown,  instead  of 
passing  to  the  Mandevilles  with  the  Dapifer's  alleged 
daughter,  is  directly  opposed  to  a  story  which  has  no 
foundation  of  its  own.^ 

■  The  olaQse  certainly  favonn  the  belief  that  a  relatioDship  existed,  but 
it  was  probably  oollateral,  iDstead  of  lineal. 
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The  next  danse  to  be  noticed  is  that  whioh  refers  to 
Bishop's  Stortford.  It  implies  a  peooUar  antipathy  to 
this  castle  on  the  pari  of  Earl  Geo&ey,  an  antipathy 
explained  by  the  &ct  of  its  position,  lying  as  it  did  on 
the  main  road  from  London  to  (Safiron)  Walden,  and  tbas 
entting  commonioationB  between  his  two  strongholds.  We 
hsTe  a  onrioas  allnsion  to  this  episcopal  oastte  a  few  years 
before  (1137),  when  Abbot  Anselm  of  St.  Edmtmd'e, 
vho  claimed  to  have  been  elected  to  the  see,  seized  and 
held  it.^ 

The  next  additional  grant  made  in  this  charter  is 

ihat  of  "  C  libratas  terrte  de  terris  eschaetis  et  servioinm 

X  militam  "  to  the  earl's  son  Emnlf.    This  is  followed  by 

what  is  certainly  the  most  striking  olanse  in  the  whole 

charter,  that  which  binds  the  Empress  and  her  husband  "to 

make  no  peace  and  come  to  no  terms  with  the  bnrgeesea 

{$ie)  of  London,  withoat  the  permission  and  aaseat  of  the 

eaid  Earl  GeofErey,  beoanse  they  are  his  mortal  foes.'A 

Comment  on  the  character  of  snch  a  pledge  on  the  part  of 

one  who  claimed  the  crown,  or  on  the  light  it  throws  on 

Oeo&ey's  doings,  is  sorely  needless. 

y^The  elanses  relating  to  Oeof&ey's  ciistles  are  deserving 

/of  special  attention  on  acooont  of  the  important  part 

/  which  the  castle  played   in  this    great   stru^^e.     The 

/  erection  of  nnlicensed  ("adulterine")  castles  and  their 

I    rapid  mnltiplication  throaghont  the  land  is  one  of  the 

I    most  notorious  featnies  of  the  strife,  and  one  for  which 

\  Stephen's  weakness  has  been  always  held  responsible.     It 

is  evident,  however,  from  these  charters  that  the  Crown 

struggled  hard  against  the  abdication  of  its  right  to  con< 

trol  the  bnilding  of  castles,  and  that  even  when  reduced 

to  sore  straits,  both  Stephen  and  the  Empress  made  this 

'  "  PotMMlonM  omnM  ad  eodedam  peitineate^  oaatallimi  qnoqiie  de 
Stortotnd  in  mm  dcniiiwtioDe  tttxtfli"  {Bad.  di  DiMbt,  i  950). 
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privilege  the  Bobjeot  of  special  and  limited  grant.    By  this  \ 
obarter  the  earl  secaree  the  lioense  of  the  Empress  for  a  I 
new  castle  vbicb  he  had  erected  on  the  Lea.    He  may  have  ' 
bnilt  it  to  Becnre  for  himaelf  the  passage  of  the  river,  it 
being  for  him  a  vital  necessity  to  maintain  commnnication 
between  the  Tower  of  London  and  his  ftncestral  stronghold 
in  Essex.    But  the  remainder  of  the  passage  involves  a 
doabt.    The  Empress  professes  to  repeat  the  permission  in 
her  former  charter  thai  he  may  construct  one  permanent 
castle,  in  addition  to  those  he  has  ah-eady,  anywhere 
within  his  fief.     Yet  a  careful  comparison  of  this  per- 
nuBsion  with  that  contained  in  her  former  charter,  and 
that  which  was  granted  by  Stephen,  in  his  charter  between 
the  two,  proves  that  she  was  really  confirming  what  he, 
not  she,  bad  granted. 


Hadd  (1141). 
"Et  pmtOTea  oon- 
cedo  illi  ut  castella 
sua  qne  babet  stent 
ei  et  renaneaiit  od 
infoTciandtim  ad  to- 
lontatem  soam." 


porat  Srmare  qnod- 
dam  caBtellam  abi- 
cnnqiie  Tolnerit  in 
terra  sna,  et  quod 
Btaie  pOBBiL" 


Mads  (1142). 
"  Concedo  etiam  ei 
quod  firmet  nnom 
castellnm  nbioimqne 
Tolaerit  in  terra  sua, 
licut     n'     per    aiiam 


et  qnod  stet  et  ro- 
maneat" 

As  we  can  trace,  in  every  other  instance,  the  relation 
of  the  various  charters  without  difScalty  or  question,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  error,  whether 
or  not  intentional. 

We  then  come  to  the  clauses  in  favour  of  Geof&ey's 
relatives  and  friends.  This  is  a  novel  feature  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook.  It  is  directly  connected  with 
the  question  of  that  important  De  Vere  charter  to  which 
we  shall  shortly  come. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  remarkable  arrangement  for 
Securing  the  validity  of  the  charter.     Let  us  look  at  this 
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exact  part  which  the  King  of  France  was  to  play  in  this 
transaction  is  not  as  clear  as  could  be  wished^  but  the 
expression  '^capere  in  manu"  is  of  coarse  Equivalent  to 
his  becoming  her  "manucaptor,"  and  *'tenere"  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  "to  hold  good." ^  The  closing  words\ 
in  which  "the  Lady  of  England"  declared  that  all  the 
Church  of  Christ  then  beneath  her  sway  shall  undertake 
to  be  responsible  for  her  keeping  faith,  present  a  striking 
picture :  but  yet  more  vivid,  in  its  dramatic  intensity,  is 
that  of  the  undaunted  Empress,  the  would-be  Queen  of  the 
English,  standing  in  her  water-girdled  citadel,  surrounded 
by  her  faithful  followers,  and  playing,  as  it  were,  her  last 
card,  as  she  placed  her  hand,  in  token  of  her  faith,  in  the 
grip  of  the  Iron  Earl.'  # 

It  was  only,  indeed,  the  collapse,  to  all  appearance,  oi 
her  fortunes,  that  could  have  tempted  Geoffrey  to  demand, 
or  have  induced  the  Empress  to  concede,  terms  so  pre* 
posterously  high.  The  fact  that  she  was  hoping,  at  thi 
moment,  to  allure  her  husband  to  her  side,  that  he  might 
join  her  in  a  crowning  effort,  explains  her  eagerness  to 
secure  allies,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  sacrifice,  and  also,  in 
consequence,  the  anxiety  of  those  allies  to  bind  her  to  her/ 
promises  hard  and  fast.  It  further  throws  light  on  the/ 
constant  reference  throughout  this  charter  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou  and  his  son. 

Turning  to  the  names  of  her  proposed  sureties,  we  find 

boB  reoederet,  tarn  din  earn  eoclesiasiioa  justioia  ooercebunt,  quousque  errata 
oorrigat  et  ad  prediotam  paotionem  obseryandam  redeat.  Mater  etiam 
Dnois  et  ejus  uxor  et  fratree  iprins  Daoia  et  omnes  soi  quoe  ad  hoc  applicare 
poterit,  h»o  aseecnrabant" 

>  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  oath  taken  by  the  Frenoh  king  some 
years  before,  to  secare  the  charter  (''Kenre**)  {j^nted  to  St  Omer  by 
William,  Count  of  Flanders  (April  14, 1127) : — **  Hanc  igitnr  Gommnnionem 
tonendam,  has  snpradiotas  consnetadines  et  conventiones  esse  observandas 
fide  promiserant  et  sacramento  confirmayemnt  Ludoyious  rex  Francomm, 
Guillelmus  Comes  Flandrisd,'*  etc.,  etc 

'  See  Appendix  T,  on  **  Affldatio  in  manu.*' 

N 


\ 
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among  them  fire  earls,  of  whom  the  EarU^f  Norfolk  and 
of  Pembroke  invite  special  notice.  The  fonnex  had  played 
a  shift;  part  &om  the  vety  begisniog  of  the  mgn.  He 
appears  to  have  really  fought  for  his  own  hand  alone,  and 
we  find  him,  the  year  after  this,  joining  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  his  vild  outburst  of  revolt.  With  Pembroke  the  case 
was  different.  He  had  been  among  the  nobles  who,  the 
Christmas  before,  had  assembled  at  Stephen's  oonrt,  and 
had  attested  the  charter  there  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  may,  in  the  interval,  have  qaarrelled  with 
Stephen  and  joined  the  party  of  the  Empress ;  bnt  I  think 
the  ooomrence  of  his  name  may  be  referred,  with  mf»e 
probability,  to  another  caose,  that  <tf  his  family  ties.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  family  ties  that  we  most  now  torn  onr  attention. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  had  inolnded,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
his  demands  on  this  occasion,  provisions  in  favour  of 
certain  of  his  relatives,  inolading  apparently  his  sisters' 
husbands.  Bat  these  by  no  means  exhausted  the  con- 
cessions he  had  resolved  to  exact.  He  had  come  prepared 
to  offer  the  Empress  the  support,  not  only  of  himself,  but 
of  a  powerful  kinsman  and  ally.  This  was  his  wife's 
brother,  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

It  will  be  better  to  relegate  to  an  appendix  theTelation- 
ship  of  these  two  families,  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  Geo&ey'a  scheme,  or  to 
interpret  aright  these  charters  in  their  relation  to  one 
another,  and  in  their  bearing  as  parts  of  a  connected  whole. 
Unfortunately,  the  errors  of  past  genealogists  have  rendered 
it  a  task  of  some  difBcnlty  to  ascertain  the  correct  pedigree.* 

'When  the  fact  has  been  established  on  a  sure  footing 
that  Aubrey  stood  in  the  relation  of  wife's  brother  to 
Geof&ey,  we  may  turn  to  the  charter  upon  which  my 
narrative  is  here  founded. 

■  See  Appendix  Ci  "Tbc  FemiUeioriUDdmrtlltaitdDiTen.'' 
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Thjg  Jfl.  ft  chyte^  ^f  thft  Flinprflff"  ^  Aubrey  at 
Oxford.  Mr.  Eyton  had,  of  course,  devoted  his  attention 
to  this,  as  to  the  other  charters,  in  his  special  studies  on 
the  subject,  but  his  fatal  mistake  in  assigning  both  this 
and  the  above  charter  to  Geoffrey  to  the  year  1141 
deprives  his  conclusions  of  all  value.  We  may  note,  how- 
ever, that  he  argued  from  the  mention,  in  the  charter 
granted  to  Geoffrey,  of  ''Earl  Aubrey,"  that  it  must,  in 
any  case,  be  subsequent  to  the  charter  by  which  Aubrey 
was  created  an  earl.  He,  therefore,  dated  the  latter  as 
"  circ.  July,  1141,"  and  the  former  "  circ.  August,  1141 " 
(or  "between  July  25  and  Aug.  16,  1141  ").^  This  reason- 
ing could  at  once  be  disposed  of  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Empress  accepted  her  new  ally  and  supporter  as  ''  Earl 
Aubrey"  already*  Of  this,  however,  more  below.  Bui 
the  true  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  Mr. 
Eyton  failed  to  perceive,  that  these  two  charters  were  not 
only  granted  simultaneously,  but  formed  the  two  com- 
plements of  one  connected  whole.  In  the  light  of  this 
discovery  the  whole  episode  is  clear. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  the  charter  with  the  grounds  for 
believing  in  its  existence  and  authenticity.  We  have  two 
independent  transcripts  to  work  from.  One  of  them  was 
taken  from  the  Yere  register  by  Vincent  in  1622,  and 
printed  by  him  in  his  curious  Discoverie  of  BrooVs  Errors. 
The  other  was  taken,  apparently,  in  1621,  and  was  used 
by  Dugdale  for  his  Baronage.  Vincent's  original  tran- 
script is  preserved  at  the  College  of  Arms,  and  this  I  have 
used  for  the  text.  But  we  have,  fortunately,  strong  external 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  actual  document.  There 
is  printed  in  Bymer's  Fcsdera  (xiii.  251)  a  confirmation  by 
Henry  VHI.  (May  6,  1509)  of  this  very  charter,  in  which 
he  is  careful  to  state  that  it  was  duly  exhibited  before 

>  Add.  M88.,  81,943,  foU.  86  6,  99,  116  h. 
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bim.*  Thus,  from  an  tmezpeoted  source  we  obtain  the 
evidence  we  want  It  mnst  further  be  remembered  that 
our  knowledge  of  these  twin  charters  comes  from  two 
different  and  unconnected  quarters,  one  being  recorded  in 
the  duchy  coacher  (see  p.  165),  while  the  other  was  found 
among  the  maniments  of  the  heir  of  the  original  grantee 
(see  p.  188).  If,  then,  these  two  independent  documents 
confirm  and  explain  one  another,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  their  contents  are  wholly  authentic. 

Chabtbb  of  the  Ehpbesb  to  Adbeet  t>B  Vebe  (1143). 

If.  Imp'atriz  H.  Begis  filia  et  Anglomm  Domina 
Arohiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abhatibus  Comitibus  Baronibns 
Jnsticiariis  Vicecomitibns  ministris  et  omnibna  fidelibns 
snis  Francis  et  Anglis  totius  Anglife  salatem.  Sciatis  me 
reddidisse  et  ooncessiase  Comiti  Alberico  omnes  terras  et 
tenementa  sna,  sicut  pater  eius  Albericus  de  Veer  tennit,  die 
qa&  fuit  yivuB  et  mortuus,  videlicet,  in  terris,  in  feodis,  in 
firmis,  in  ministcriis,  in  vadiis,  in  empcionibus,  et  hsredi- 
tatibus.  Et  nominatim  Gamerariam  Angliee  sicat  Albericus 
de  Veer  pater  eius  vel  Bobertus  Malet  vel  aliqois  Ante- 
cesBorum  snomm  earn  mehua  vel  liberias  tenuit  cum 
omnibus  consnetudinibns  et  libertatibus  qufe  ad  ea  perti- 
nent sicut  elia  Carta  mea  quam  inde  habuit  testatnr.  Et 
do  et  concede  ei  totam  terram  Willelmi  de  Albrincia  sine 
placito  pro  seruicio  sue,  simnl  cum  beereditate  et  iuie  quod 
clamat  ex  parte  nxoris  sue  sicnt  umqnam  WiUelmus  de 
Archis'  ea  melius  tenuit.  Et  tarrim  et  G&stellum  de 
Colecestr'  sine  placito  finaliter  et  sine  escampa"  qaam 
citios  ei  deliberare  potero.    Et  omnes  tenuras  suas  de 

<  It  ia  hebded  "Pro  Comite  Oiouin  Carta  Mab1d»  Imperatrioia  oonfii- 
matB,"  BDd  it  oodSfidb  the  granla  made  b;  her  "  pront  par  cartam  illam  (f.«. 
MaUlda)  pleniiu  liquet" 
*  Bee  Appeodii  V,  on  "  Williun  of  Arqnes,"  ■  i.t.  eeoambio. 
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qaoconque  eas  teneat  in  omnibus  rebus  sicut  Carta  sua 
alia  quam  inde  habuit  testatur.  Et  preter  hoc  do  ei  et  oon- 
cedo  quod  sit  Gomes  de  Gantebruggescr'  et  habeat  inde 
tertium  denarium  sicut  Gomes  debet  habere,  ita  dico  si  Bex 
ScotiaB  non  habet  ilium  Gomitatum.  Et  si  Bex  habuerit 
perquiram  ilium  ei  ad  posse  meum  per  escambium.  Et  si 
non  potero  tunc  do  ei  et  concedo  quod  sit  Gomes  de  quoli- 
bet  quatuor  Comitatuum  subscriptorum,  videlicet  Oxene- 
fordscira,  Berkscira,  Wiltesoira,  et  Dorsetscira  per  con- 
silium et  consideracionem  Comitis  Gloecestrie  fratris  mei 
et  Gomitis  Gaufridi  et  Gomitis  Gisleberti  et  teneat  Gomi- 
tatum suum  cum  omnibus  illis  rebus  que  ad  comitatum 
suum  pertineat  ita  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et 
honorifice  et  plenarie  sicut  unquam  aliquis  Gomes  melius 
yel  liberius  tenuit  yel  tenet  comitatum  suum.  Goncedo 
etiam  ei  in  feodo  et  hsdreditate  seruicium  Willelmi  de 
Helion,^  videlicet  decern  militum  ut  ipse  Willelmus  teneat 
de  Gomite  Alberico  et  ipse  Gomes  faciat  inde  michi  serui- 
cium et  michi  et  hseredibus  meis.  Goncedo  etiam  ei  et 
hasredibus  suis  de  cremento  Diham'  que  fuit  Bogeri  de 
Bamis  '  rectum  nepotum  ipsius  comitis  Alberici,  videlicet 
filiorum  Bogeri  de  Bamis.^  Et  similiter  concedo  ei  et 
heredibus  suis  Turroc^  que  fuit  Willelmi  Peuerelli  de 
Nottingh*,  et  terram  Salamonis  Presbiteri "  de  Tilleberia.^ 

*  Of  Helions  in  Banuted  Helion,  Etsex,  the  other  portion  of  the  parish, 
Yiz.  Bamsted  Hall,  being,  at  and  from  the  Surrey,  a  portion  of  the  De  Vere 
fief.    These  his  ten  feet  duly  flgnre  in  the  JAher  Niger, 

'  Dedham,  Essex. 

'  They  were  named,  I  presume,  from  the  castle  of  Bames,  adjoining  the 
forest  of  Lillebonne. 

*  This  wonld  seem  to  imply  that  Boger  de  Bamis  had  married  a  sister  of 
Anbrey  de  Vere.    See  Appendix  X :  "  Boger  de  Bamis." 

*  Grey's  Thorrock,  in  South  Essex,  being  that  portion  of  it  which  had 
been  held  by  William  Peverel  at  the  Survey. 

'  Query,  the  "Salamon  olericua  de  Sudwic"  (Xorthants)  of  the  Pipe- 
BoUofSlHen.!.  (p.  85}? 

'  This  was  not  TUbury  on  the  Thames,  but  Tilbury  (Essex)  near  Clare, 
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Gonoedo  etiam  eidem  Alberico  Comiti  qnod  ipse  et  omnea 
homineB  sni  babeant  et  laetentar  onmia  essarta  sua  libera 
et  qnieta  de  omnibas  plscitis  que  fecerani  nsqae  ad  diem 
qTi&  semioio  domini  mei  Comitis  Andegavie  et  meo  adhsse- 
raot.*  Heo  omnia  snpradiota  tenemeuta  ooncedo  ei 
tenenda  bmreditarie  in  omnibus  rebus  sibi  et  hsredibna 
Eittis  de  me  et  de  hnredibos  meis.  Qaare  toIo  et  finnitw 
pneoipio  qaod  ipse  Alberioos  Comes  et  heredea  sni  teneant 
omnia  tenementa  sua  iia  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  qniete 
et  bonorifice  et  plenarie  sicnt  nnqaam  aliqoiB  Gomitnm 
meomm  melins  vel  liberios  tenoit  vel  tenet  et  preter  boo 
do  et  concede  GaUrido  de  Ver  totam  teiram  qne  fait  GhJ- 
fridi  Talebot '  in  dominiis  in  militibns  si  earn  ei  Waran- 
tiiare  potero.  Et  si  non  potero,  eBoambium  ei  inde  dabo 
ad  Tolentiam  per  consideracionem  Comitis  GaUridi  Essex 
ei  Comitia  Gisleberti  et  Comitis  Alberici  fratris  soi.  Et 
preter  hoc  concedo  Roberto  de  Ver  nnam  baroniam  ad 
Talentiam  bonoria  Galfridi  de  Ver  infra  annnm  quo  potes- 
iatina  fnero  regni  Anglie.  Vel  aliam  terram  ad  Talentiam 
iUias  terrte.  Et  preter  boo  do  et  coacedo  eidem  Comiti 
Alberico  Cancellariam  ad  opns  Willelmi  de  Ver  firatris  sui 
ex  qao  deliberaia  faerit  de  Willelmo  Gaucellario  &atre 
Jobannis  filii  Oisleberti  qui  earn  modo  habet.  Haoo 
antem  oonTenoionem  et  donacionem  teuendam  affidani 
manu  mea  propria  in  mana  Gal&idi  Comitia  Eaaex. 
Et  bujuB  fiduciiB  aunt  obsides  per  fidem  et  Testes : 
Bobertua  Gomes  Gloeo',  et  Milo  Gomes  Heref ,  et  Brianns 

u  1*  pK>v«d  b;  XfW  ^iget  (p.  893X  where  thU  Uod  of  Baluiioa  pions  to 
be  part  of  the  honoar  of  Boa1o|ri>f%  held  *n  a  fifth  of  %  knight's  fes. 

'  See  Appesdii  B :  "The  Forett  of  Eeaex." 

*  Geoffra;  Talbot  appean  [□  the  Pipe-Boll  of  SI  Henij  Z.  •■  pajing 
two  hundred  roarki  of  eilver  for  bit  father'B  laad  in  Kant  (p.  87).  Aa 
"  Agnea  Vior  Ganfredi  Tulebot "  b  charged,  at  the  wine  'ima, "  pni  dote  et 
maritagio  mo  "  (Afil.),  it  woald  Mem  that  oar  Geoffrey  had  a  father  of  the 
aame  name.  We  learn  from  the  Zrfb«r  ^i^  (i.  SB)  that  at  the  desth  of 
Henry  I.  (1135)  he  held  twenty  Icnighte'  feee  In  Emt. 
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filius  Gomitis,  et  Robertas  filius  Begis^  et  Bobertus  de 
Gorci  Dap\  et  Johannes  filius  Gisleb',  et  Milo  de  Belloc' , 
et  Badnlfas  Faganel,  et  Bobertas  filius  Heldebrandi  et 
Bobertus  de  Oileio  Conestabularius.  Et  Convencionaui 
eidem  Comiti  Alberico  quod  pro  posse  meo  Comes  Ande- 
gavie  dominus  mens  assecurabit  ei  manu  sua  propria  illud 
idem  tenendum  et  Henrious  filius  mens  similiter.  Et 
quod  Bex  firancie  erit  mihi  obses  si  facere  potero  Et  si 
non  potero,  faciam  quod  rex  capiet  in  manu  illud  idem 
tenendum.  Et  de  hoc  debent  esse  obsides  per  fidem  Juhel 
de  Meduana  et  Bob[ertus]  de  Sabloill  et  Wido  de  Sabloill 
et  Faganus  de  Clarievall'  et  Gaufridus  de  Clarievall  et 
Andreas  de  Alvia  et  Fepinus  de  Turcin,  et  Absalon  de 
Buinard'  et  Beginaldus  Comes  CornubisB  et  Baldwinus 
Comes  Deuoniffi  et  Comes  Gislebertus  de  Pembroc  et  Comes 
Hugo  de  Norfolc  et  Comes  de  Essex  Gaufridus  et  Patricius  ' 
{%ic)  de  Yaloniis,  et  alii  barones  mei  quos  habere  voluerit 
et  ego  habere  potero  erunt  inde  obsides  similiter  et  quod 
Ghristianitas  Anglise  quse  in  potestate  me&  est  capiat  in 
manu  supradictam  convencionem  tenendam  eidem  Comiti 
Alberico  et  hseredibus  suis  de  me  et  hteredibus  meis  Apud 
Oxin.* 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the 
identity  of  expression  in  the  two  charters,  proving,  as  I 
urged  above,  their  close  and  essential  connection.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  place  the  passages  to  which  I  refer  side  by  side. 

Chabtkb  to  Gkofvbet.  Chabter  to  Aubbey. 

Hanc  autem  oonventionem  et  Hanc  autem  conTentionem  et 

donatioiiem    tenendam    affidayi     donationem     tenendam    affidavi 
manu    mea    propria    in  manu     manu    mea    propria    in    manu 

»  •*  Hogeri  "  In  MS.  «  Or  "  Bumard."  »  JteeUw  Petr[tia]. 

*  "Ex  libro  quodam  perretasto  in  pergamena  manuscripto  in  otutodia 
Henrioi  Yere  nnno  Gomitii  Ozonis,  et  mihi  per  Gapitan :  Skipwith,  mutuatu 
21  April,  ie22." 
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ipaneComitiBOaufredi.  Ethqjiu 
fidaci»  saut  obeides  per  fidem 
et  Testes,  Robertna  eto. 

£t  oonventionaTi  eidem  Comiti 
Gsnfrido  pro  poese  meA  quod 
Gomee  AndegaTie  dominns  mens 
anecorabit  ei  mann  soA  propriA 
illnd  idem  tenesdnm  et  HBnrions 
fllios  mens  nmiliter,  etc^  etc. 


X 


QftlfrediComitieEeaez.  Etbn)iu 
fidnoin  Bunt  obsidefl  per  fldem  et 
Testes,  Bobertns,  etc 

Et  conTentionari  aidem  Co- 
miti Aiberioo  qnod  pro  posse  meo 
Comes  Andegavie  domians  mens 
asseoorabit  ei  mann  snA  propriA 
illnd  idem  tenendum  et  Henrions 
Alios  mens  similiter,  eto.,  etc. 


/  Patting  together  these  passages  with  the  fact  that  the 
flritnesseB  also  aie  the  eame  in  both  charters,  we  see 
/plainly  that  these  two  docame&ts,  while  differing  from  all 
wthers  of  the  kind,  oorrespond  precisely  with  each  other. 
/AboTe  all,  we  note  that  it  was  to  Geoffrey,  not  to  Anhrey, 
that  the  Empress  pledged  her  faith  for  the  fnlfilment  of 
Aubrey's  charter.  This  shows,  as  I  obserred,  that  Aubrey 
obtained  this  charter  as  Geoffrey's  relative  and  ally,  just 
as  Geoffrey's  less  important  kinsmen  were  provided  for 
in  his  own  charter. 

Here  we  may  panse  for  a  moment,  before  examining 
this  record  in  detail,  to  glance  at  another  which  forms  its 
corollary  and  complement. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  both  these  charters 
the  Empress  undertook  to  obtain  their  confirmation  by  her 
hnsband  and  her  son.  We  know  not  whether  the  charter 
to  Geoffrey  was  so  confirmed,  but  presumably  it  was. 
For,  happily,  in  the  case  of  its  sister-charter,  the  con- 
firmation by  the  youthful  Henry  was  preserved.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  this  was  con- 
finned  the  other  would  be  confirmed  also. 

The  confirmation  by  the  future  King  Henry  II.  of  his 
motber's  charter  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  may  be  assigned 
to  July — November,  1142.  His  uncle  Robert  crossed  to 
Normandy  shortly  after  witnessing  the  original  charter, 
and  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
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about  the  end  of  December.^    We  may  assume  that  no 
time  was  lost  in  obtaining  the  confirmation  by  the  youthful 
heir,  and  though  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  place 
of  testing  are,  unluckily,  omitted  in  the  transcript,  the 
fact  that  a  Hugh  "de  Juga"  acted  as  Geoffrey's  proxy 
for  the  occasion  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  confir- 
mation took  place  over  sea.    That  we  have  a  confirmaX 
tion  by  Henry,  but  not  by  his  father,  is  doubtless  due  to  \ 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou  refusing,  on  this  occasion,  to  come  to  I 
his  wife's  assistance,  and  virtually,  by  sending  his  son  in/ 
his  stead,  abdicating  in  his  favour  whatever  pretensionsj 
he  had  to  the  English  throne. 

As  Henry's  charter  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  his 
mother's  by  Vincent,  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting 
its  distinctive  features,  for  the  subject  matter  is  the  same 
except  for  some  verbal  differences.*  There  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  authority  for  its  text.  Vincent  tran- 
scribed it,  like  that  of  the  Empress,  from  the  Hedingham 
Castle  Begister.  Dugdale,  in'  his  Baronage^  mixes  it  up 
with  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  when  king,  so  that 
his  marginal  reference  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  latter. 
In  his  MSS.,  however,  he  gives  as  his  authority  '' Auto- 
graphum  in  custodia  Johis.  Tindall  unius  magror. 
Curie  cancellarie  temp.  Beg.  Eliz."  If  the  original 
charter  itself  was  in  existence  so  late  as  this  there  is 
just  a  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  found  in  some  unexplored 
collection^  From  time  to  time  such  ''  finds "  are  made,' 
and  few  discoveries  would  be  more  welcome  than  that  of 

'  See  Appendix  Y. 

'  As  **tinTim  de  Coloestr'  et  castellam "  for  **tarrim  et  oastellom  de 
Goloeftr*."  The  only  differenoe  of  any  importanoe  is  that  Dogdale  reads 
**  Albenejo  "  in  this  charter,  where  he  has  "  Albrincis  "  in  that  of  the  Empress. 

'  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to  my  own  discovery,  in  a  stable 
loft,  of  a  document  bearing  the  seal  of  the  King-maker,  and  bearing  his  rare 
autogpraph,  which  antiquaries  had  lost  sight  of  since  the  days  of  Camden. 
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I  tiw  eariieart  charter  of  one  of  the  greatest  BOTweigiu  vho 
ban  ever  mled  these  realmB,  the  first  Flantsgenei  king.' 


Chabteb  or  He!ibt  ow  Axjov  to  Aitbkkt  db  Yhbb. 
Jul;— Noreniber,  1142. 

"  Heniieiu  filins  fills  B^is  Henrici,  rectas  heres  Angl 
et  Nonnann.  etc.  Sciatis  qood  sient  Domina  mea,  nt. 
mater  mea  imperatrix  reddidit  et  ecHieessit,  ita  reddo  et 
coocedo,  .  .  .  Hanc  antem  eonTeiurionem  tenendam 
davi  mann  mea  propria  in  mana  Hngonis  de  Jnga,'  sioal 
mater  mea  Imperatrix  affidaiit  in  mann  Comitis  Gaofr. 
TestiboB,"  etc. 

/  Heniy  "  fitz  Empress  "  was  at  this  time  only  nine  and 
^  ,  A  half  years  old.  Tbe  claim  be  is  here  made  to  advance 
^^/as  "rightfal  heir"of  England  and  Normandy  sounda  the 
/  key-note  of  the  coming  straggle.  Not  only  till  he  had 
I  obtained  the  crown,  bat  also  after  he  had  obtained  it, 
\  he  steadily  dwelt  on  his  "  right "  to  the  throne,  of  which 
\  Stephen  had  wrongfully  deprived  him. 

/We  should  also  note  that  be  claims  to  be  "heir"  of 
England  and  Normandy,  but  not  of  Anjou.  I  take  this 
no  imply  that  he  posed  as  no  mere  heir-expectant,  but 
las  one  wbo  ougbt,  by  right,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of 
hia  realm.  He  could  not,  in  tbe  lifetime  of  his  father, 
assume  tliis  attitude  to  Anjou.  Hence  its  omission.  As 
for  bie  mother,  he  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  claimed 
bor  inboritsnce,  as  he  eventually  obtained  it,  not  for  her, 
but  for  himself. 

'  Mr.  Gybm  murt  hsTO  atnngely  oTerloohed  thb  charter,  for  he  begini 
hli  inrlui  of  llonrj'i  obarbin  In  1149. 

'  "  laga  "  in  Dugdole'i  trauHrlpt,  and  rightly  bo,  for  we  fiud  this  mme 
Itujili,  H  "  llugn  do  Glag*,"  a  witneta  to  a  charter  on  behalf  of  Earl  Aubrey, 
almnt  lh!i  tltno  (fiffra,  p.  190).  There  were  myml  place*  in  Eaaex  named 
"  Oliig"  iiKnf  "Inn." 
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Let  US  now  return  to  the  charter  of  the  Empress. 

It  will  be  best  to  discuss  its  successive  clauses  seriatim. 
The  opening  portion,  from  '^Sciatis  me  reddidisse"  to 
''sicut  alia  Carta  mea  quam  inde  habuit  testatur/'  is 
merely  a  confirmation  of  her  previous  charter,  granted, 
as  we  learn  from  this,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  father's  fief  and  office  of  royal 
chamberlain.  His  father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
in  May,  1141,  had  been  granted  the  chamberlainship  by 
Henry  I.  in  1188,  the  charter  being  printed  by  Madox  from 
Dugdale's  transcript.    This  confirmation  repeats  its  terms. 

The  next  portion  extends  from  the  words  ''Et  do  et 
concedo "  to  '^  sicut  Carta  sua  alia  quam  inde  habet 
testatur."  About  this  there  is  some  obscurity.  The 
word  is  "do,"  not  "r^ddo,"  and  the  expression  "Carta 
sua"  replaces  "Carta  mea."  The  clause  clearly  refers 
to  grants  made  to  Aubrey  himself  since  his  father's  death, 
but  whether  by  the  king  or  by  the  Empress  is  not  so 
clear  as  could  be  wished.  The  point  need  not  be  discussed 
at  length,  but  the  former  seems  the  more  probable. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  such  doubt  about  the  clauses 
of  creation.  Here  the  question  of  the  formula  becomes 
all-important.  The  case  stands  thus.  There  are  only 
two  instances  in  the  course  of  this  reign  in  which  we  can 
be  quite  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  creations  de  novo. 
The  one  is  that  by  which  the  king  "  made  "  Geoffrey  Earl 
of  Essex ;  the  other,  that  by  which  the  Empress  "  made  " 
Miles  Earl  of  Hereford.  We  know  that  neither  grantee 
had  been  created  an  earl  before;  and  we  find  that  the 
sovereign,  in  each  instance,  speaks  of  having  "made" 
("  fecisse  ")  him  an  earL^  So,  again,  in  the  only  instance 
of  a  "counter-patent"  of  creation,  of  which  we  can  be  quite 

'  Compare  the  fiunoni  Lewet  charter  of  William  de  Warenne,  Earl  of 
Smrey,  aaid  (if  genuine}  to  he  the  earliest  alloBion  to  a  peerage  creation. 
There  the  earl  tpeaka  of  William  Bnfns,  **  qui  me  Sorreao  comitem /ect7." 
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certEiin,  namely,  that  b;  ^hich  the  Empress  recognized 
Geoffirey  as  Earl  of  EBsex  after  he  had  received  that  title 
from  Stephen,  the  formula  used  is :  "  Do  et  concedo  ut  sit 
Oomes."  The  two  are  essentially  distinot.  Now,  applying 
this  principle  to  the  present  charter,  we  find  the  latter  of 
the  two  formula  employed  on  this  occasion.  The  words 
are ;  "  Do  ei  et  concedo  nt  ait  Comes."  We  infer,  there- 
[fore,  if  my  view  be  right,  that  Aubrey  was  already  in 
■njoyment  of  comital  rank  when  he  received  this  charter. 
/It  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  supposed  that  he  was 
\B0  by  virtue  of  a  creation  by  Stephen.  I  have  noted  an 
instance  in  which  he  attests  a  charter  of  Stephen  (at  the 
siege  of  Wallingford)  as  a  "  comes," '  and  it  ia  not  likely 
that  Stephen  would  allow  him  this  title  in  virtue  of  a 
creation  by  the  Empress.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this 
charter  the  Empress  treats  him  as  already  a  cornea,  which 
she  does  not  do  in  the  case  of  Geoffrey,  who  had  been 
created  a  comes  by  Stephen.'  The  difference  between  the 
two  cases  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Aubrey  was  comes 
not  by  a  creation  of  Stephen,  but  in  right  of  bis  wi''e 
Beatrice,  heiress  of  the  Coml&  of  Gnisnes.  This  has  been 
clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  his  paper  on  "  The 
Barony  of  William  of  Arqaes,"  "  although  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  dates.  He  wrongly  thought,  like  others,  that 
Aubrey's  father,  the  chamberlain,  was  killed  in  May,  1140, 
instead  of  May,  1141,  and,  like  Mr.  Eyton,  he  wrongly 
assigned  this  charter  of  the  empress  to  1141,  instead  of 
1142.*    His  able  identification  of  "Albericus  Aper"  with 

>  Abiagdtm  Cartulary,  ii.  179. 

*  It  ihould,  however,  be  obEeired  that  in  thia  samo  charter  she  referi  to 
Earl  Gilbert  (of  Pembroke)  aad  Earl  Hugh  (of  Norfolk)  b;  theit  oomiUl 
Btjie,  though,  aotat  iavie  know,  they  were  e«rli  of  Stepben'i  oreation  alone. 
Bat  auch  a  referanoe  aa  tbla  la  very  diflbreot  from  the  style  rotmalty  given 
in  a  ohatter  of  creslioD. 

■  Arehmttcgia,  toI.  xxxi. 

'  "Its  date  U  tubaequoDt  to  the  29th  of  Julj,  lUl,  when  the  BrnprsM 
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Aubrey  de  Vere  may  be  supplemented  by  a  reference  to 
the  fact  that ''  the  blue  hoar  "  was  the  badge  of  the  family 
through  a  pun  on  the  Latin  verres. 

Aubrey  was  already  the  husband  of  Beatrice,  the  heiress 
of  Guisnes,  at  the  death  of  her  grandfather  Count  Manasses 
(?11S9).  He  thereupon  went  to  Flanders  and  became 
(says  Lambart  d'Axdes)  Count  of  Guisnes.  Returning  to 
England,  he  sought  and  obtained  from  Stephen  his  wife's 
English  inheritance  and  executed,  as  Mr.  Stapleton 
observes,  in  his  father's  lifetime  (i.e.  before  May,  1141), 
the  charter  printed  in  Morant's  Essex  (ii.  606).  Aubrey 
was  divorced  from  Beatrice  a  few  years  later,  when  she 
married  (between  1144  and  1146,  thinks  Mr.  Stapleton) 
Baldwin  d'Ardres,  the  claimant  of  Guisnes.  Thus  did 
Aubrey  come  to  be  for  a  time  ''Count  of  Guisnes,"  as 
recorded,  according  to  Weever,  on  his  tomb  at  Colne 
Priory. 

Mr.   Stapleton  was   unable  to  produce  any  English 

record  or  chronicle  in  which  Aubrey  is  given  the  style  of 

''Count  of  Guisnes."    It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfac- 

tion  that  I  print,  from  the  original  charter,  the  following 

record,  conclusively  establishing  that  he  actually  had  that 

style : — 

CoTT.  Chart,  xxi.  6. 

"  Ordingus  dei  gratia  Abbas  ecclesie  sancti  eadmnndi 
Omnibus  hominibus  suis  et  amiois  et  fidelibus  francis  et 
anglis  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  Alberico  oomiti 
Gisnensi  per  conoessum  totius  conventus  totum  feudum  et 
servitium  Bogeri  de  Yer  auunculi  sui  sicut  tenet  de  honore 
sancti  eadmundi  uidelicet  per  seruitium  unius  militis  et 
dimidii  et  totum  feudum  et  seruitium  Alani  filii  Frodonis 

created  Milo  de  Olonoester  Earl  of  Hereford  at  Oxford,  who  has  this  title 
in  the  charter,  and,  from  its  having  been  gi?en  at  Oxford,  there  can  be  little 
doobt  that  it  was  contemporaneons  with  that  creation,  and  certainly  prior  to 
the  siege  of  Winchester  in  the  month  of  Allgnst  following  "  (ibid.,  pp.  231, 282). 
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sieat  tenet  de  honora  eanoti  esdmnndi  oidelicet  per  serui- 
tinm  iii  militam,  et  insoper  singaliB  annia  centmii  solidos 
ad  pasoha  de  camera  mea.  Hee  omnia  illi  ooneedo  in 
feudo  et  bereditate,  ipei  et  heredibaa  aoia  de  eoclesia  sancti 
eadmnndi  et  de  meif  saoceeeoribas.  Qoare  nolo  et  firmiter 
preoipio  quod  idem  AlberiotiB  oomes  QisnenBiB  et  beredea 
Boi  jore  hereditario  teneant  de  eedeBia  Banoti  eadmnndi 
bene  et  honorifioe  bee  enpzadicta  omnia  per  Bemitiom 
qnod  BnpradizitnoB.  Huias  donatiuiia  sant  testes  ex  parte 
mea  'Willelmos  prior  Badnlftu  saorista  Gotscelinos  et 
Eado  monaehi  Manricins  dapifer  OUebertos  blondoa  Adam 
de  cocef  Badolfos  de  lodn'  Willelmas  filioB  Ailb'.  Helias 
de  melef  Oanf&idoB  firater  eins.  Ex  parte  oomitis,  Qan* 
Sridns  de  ver  Robertas  filins  bnm&idi  Robertas  fllios  Aihr* 
Oarinas  filias  Qeroldi  Hngo  de  ging'  Alberions  de  oapella 
Badnlfas  filias  Adam  Gaarinns  frater  eius  Badolfos  de 
gisnes  GaaSridas  filins  Hamfridi  Gaaffridas  Arsio  Rod- 
bertos  de  oooef  Badalfns  carboneal  et  Hogo  filias  eias  et 
plares  alii."  ^ 

Bat,  to  retam  to  Maod's  cbarter,  tbe  point  wbioh  I 
am  anxioas  to  emphasise  is  tbat  of  tbe  formula  sbe 
employs,  namely,  "do  et  concedo,"  as  against  tbe  "soiatiB 
me  fecisae "  of  an  original  areation.  I  trace  tbis  distinc* 
tion  in  later  years,  wben  her  son,  wbo  bad  already,  as  we 
have  seen,  confirmed  tbis  obarter  to  Aabrey,  again  con- 
firmed it  wben  king  (11S6),  emjdoying  for  tbat  purpose 
the  same  formula :  "  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  oonoessisse 
comiti  Alberioo."    Conversety,  in  tbe  case  of  Hagh  Bigod, 

■  or  thete  witDMMi  "ex  parte  oomitU,"  Geoffrer  de  Ter  held  half  % 
knlghfi  fee  of  him,  Bobeii  flti  Hnmfre;  held  one,  Bobert  flli  "Ailrlo"  one, 
B«lph  flu  Adun  a  qaarter,  Balph  de  Oalmea  one,  OeoAey  Anlo  two, 
Bobert  de  CooeTeld  three,  Ralph  Gubonel  one  »ad  a  ballL  Hugh  de  Ging' 
vu  the  **  Hugo  de  lug*  "  who  aetad  m  pnxj  (vftli  ntprs)  at  Henrjr'i  oon- 
finaatioit  of  hia  tnothet'a  ohutar.  Thii  charter  Um  an  Independent  Taloo 
tot  it!  beaiing  cm  knighto'  fee*.    Bee  iIh  Addenda. 
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he  employs  the  formnla :  ''  Sciatis  me  fecisse  Hugonem 
Bigot  comitem  de  Norfolca  "  (1155),  this  being  an  earldom 
of  Stephen's  creation,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  his  alone. 
This  is  a  view  which  should  be  accepted  with  caution,  but 
which  has,  if  correct,  an  important  bearing. 

The  very  remarkable  shifting  clause  as  to  the  county 
of  which  the  grantee  should  be  earl  requires  separate 
notice.  The  axiom  from  which  I  start  is  this:  When  a 
feudatory  was  created  an  earl,  he  took  if  he  could  for 
his  ''comitatus"  the  county  in  which  was  situated  the 
chief  seat  of  his  power,  his  ''  Caput  Baroniad."  If  this 
county  had  an  earl  already  he  then  took  the  nearest 
county  that  remained  available.  Thus  Norfolk  fell 
Bigod,  Essex  to  Mandeville,  Sussex  to  Albini,  Derby  to 
Ferrers,  and  so  on.  De  Glare,  the  seat  of  whose  power 
was  in  Suffolk,  though  closely  adjoining  Essex,  took  Herts, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  Mandeville  had  already 
obtained  Essex,  while  Bigod's  province,  being  in  truth  the 
old  earldom  of  the  East  Angles — ^*  Comes  de  Estangle,"  as 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  terms  him, — took  in  Suffolk.  So 
now,  Aubrey  de  Yere  probably  selected  Cambridgeshire  as 
the  nearest  available  county  to  his  stronghold  at  Castle 
Hedingham.^ 

But  the  Empress,  we  see,  promised  it  only  on  the 
strange  condition  that  her  uncle  was  not  already  in 
possession.  I  say  ''  the  strange  condition,"  for  one  would 
surely  have  thought  that  she  knew  whether  he  was  or 
not.  Moreover,  the  dignity  was  then  held  not  by  her 
uncle,  but  by  his  son,  and  is  described  as  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  never  as  the  earldom  of  Cambridge.  The 
first  of  these  di£Bculties  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 

*  At  the  same  time,  we  miut  remember  that  he  held  a  considerable  flef 
in  Cambridgethixe  (see  Domesday)^  which,  if  he  could  not  ha?e  Essex,  might 
lead  him  to  select  that  county. 
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King  of  Scots  had,  early  in  the  reign,  made  over  the 
earldom  to  his  son  Henry,  to  avoid  becoming  himself  the 
"man"  of  the  King  of  England.  The  second  requires 
special  notice. 

We  are  taken  back,  by  this  provision,  to  the  days 
before  the  Gonqaest.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  erudite  essay 
on  Th«  Qreat  Earldoms  under  Eadward,  has  traced  the 
shifting  relations  of  the  comities  of  Nortbamptonahire, 
Hnntingdonsbire,  Gambridgrahire,  and  Morthamberland. 
The  point,  however,  which  concerns  as  here  is  that, 
"under  William,"  Earl  Waltbeof,  "besides  his  great 
Northumbrian  government,  was  certainly  Earl  of  North- 
amptonshire {Ord.  Vit.,  622  C.),  and  of  Huntingdon- 
shire (Wm.  Qem,  viii.  87).'"  His  daughter  Matilda 
married  twice,  and  between  the  heirs  of  these  two  mar- 
riages the  contest  for  hei  father's  inheritance  was  obsti- 
nate and  long.  Bestricting  ourselves  to  his  southern 
province,  with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  deal,  its 
western  half,  the  county  of  Northampton,  had  at  this 
time  passed  to  Simon  of  St.  Liz  as  the  heir  of  the  first 
marriage,  while  Huntingdon  had  conferred  an  earldom  on 
Henry,  the  heir  of  her  marriage  with  the  Scottish  king. 
The  house  of  St.  Liz,  however,  claimed  the  whole  in- 
heritance, and  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  course, 
sided  with  his  cousin,  the  Empress,  Earl  Simon  of 
Northampton  was  the  steadfast  supporter,  even  in  their 
darkest  hours,  of  Stephen  and  his  queen.  Now,  the 
question  that  arises  is  this :  Was  not  Earl  Henry's  pro- 
vince Huntingdonshire  with  Gambridgeshire  ?  Mr.  Free- 
man writes  of  HuntiDgdonehire,  that  "  in  1051  we  find  it, 
together  with  Cambridgeshire,  a  shire  still  so  closely 
connected  with  it  as  to  have  a  common  sheriff,  detached 
altogether  &om  Mercia,"  etc.*    It  is  true  that  when  the 

'  JVorm.  Conq^  il.  553.  •  Ibid. 
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former  county  became  ''  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland/'  it  does  not,  he  obseryes, 
''appear  that  Cambridgeshire  followed  it  in  this  last 
migration ; "  ^  but  when  we  compare  this  earlier  connec- 
tion with  that  in  the  Pipe-Roll  of  1130,^  and  with  the  fact 
that  under  another  David  of  Scotland,  this  earldom,  some 
seventy  years  later,  appears  as  that  of  Huntingdon  and 
Cambridge,^  we  shall  find  in  this  charter  a  connecting 
link,  which  favours  the  view  that  the  two  counties  had, 
for  comital  purposes,  formed  one  throughout.  We  have 
a  notable  parallel  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  which  still  formed  one,  the  East  Anglian  earl- 
dom. Dorset  and  Somerset,  too,  which  were  under  one 
sheriff,  may  have  been  also  intended  to  form  one 
earldom,  for  the  Lord  of  Dunster  is  found  both  as  Earl 
of  ''  Dorset "  and  of  ''  Somerset.''  I  suspect  also  that 
the  Ferrers  earldom  was,  in  truth,  that  of  the  joint 
shrievalty  of  Derbyshire  and  Notts,  and  that  this  is  why 
the  latter  county  was  never  made  a  separate  earldom  till 
the  days  of  Bichard  II. 

The  doubt  of  the  Empress  must  therefore  be  attributed 
to  her  anxiety  not  to  invade  the  comital  rights  of  her 
cousin,  in  case  he  should  deem  that  her  creation  of  an 
earldom  of  Cambridgeshire  would  constitute  such  in- 
vasion. It  is  evident,  we  shall  find,  that  he  did  so.  The 
accepted  view  is,  it  would  appear,  that  Aubrey,  by  virtue 
of  this  charter,  became  Earl  ''of  Cambridge."^  Mr. 
Doyle,  indeed,  in  his  great  work,  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  was  ''cr.  Earl  of  Cambridge  by  the  Empress 

'  Norm,  Conq,f  ii.  559. 

'  Where  they  fonn  ooe  shrievalty  with  one  firmoy  though  the  county  of 
Soney  at  weU  is  inexplicably  combined  with  them. 

'  And  the  **tertiiis  denarius"  of  Oambridgeshire  was  actually  held  by  its 
earl  (1205). 

*  Stnbbs,  Ofmd,  HM.,  I  362,  noie. 

O 
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Mftnd  (after  March  2)  1141 ;  ...  or.  Gorl  of  Oxfobd  (m 
exchange)  1165."'  But  is  Cole's  (anpubliBh«d)  transcript 
of  the  Colne  Cartulary  (tola.  34,  37),  we  have  a  oharter 
of  this  Aubrey,  "  Pro  animA  patris  mei  Alberioi  de  Vere," 
which  must  have  passed  betveen  1141  and  1147,  for  it  ia 
attested  by  Bobert,  Bishop  of  London,  appointed  1141, 
.  and  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Colchester,  who  died  in  1147.  In 
this  charter  his  style  is  "Alberioas  Gomes  Oxeneford." 
Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that,  in  this  reign,  he  was 
already  Earl  "  of  Oxford,"  not  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Before  quitting  the  snhjeot  of  Aubrey's  creation,  we 
may  note  the  bearing  of  the  shifting  clause  on  the  creation 
of  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire.  It  implies  that  Patrick  of 
Saliabory  had  not  yet  received  his  earldom.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  the  Empress  tested 
at  Devizes,  which  be  witnesses  merely  as  "  Patricio  de 
Sarum  conestabolo."  *  The  choice  of  Dorset  is  somewhat 
singular,  as  it  suggests  an  intrusion  on  the  Mohan  earl- 
dom. But  this  rather  shadowy  dignity  appears,  during  its 
brief  existence,  as  an  earldom  of  Somerset  rather  than  of 
Dorset. 

The  specific  grant  of  the  "  tertins  denarius,"  as  in  the 
creation  charters  of  the  earldoms  of  Essex  and  of  Here- 
ford, shoald  also  be  noticed. 

The  "Earl  Gilbert"  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  coarse  of  this  charter  is  Earl  Gilbert  "of  Pembroke," 
maternal  uncle  to  Aubrey.  It  is  this  relationship  that, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  part  fae  here  plays. 

Of  the  remaining  features  of  interest  in  the  record, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  phrase  concerning  the 
knights'  fees  of  William  de  Helion :  "  Ut  ipse  Willelmus 

■  OJpdol  Barmtagt,  i.  291. 

*  Xon.  Aitg.,  t.  440 ;  Jovrn.  B.  A.  A^  zxii.  898.  Thii  mnclnioD  reresla 
a  furtbsr  error  in  tbe  Bittotn  d*  Guiflauinie  U  J(ar«bW,  whiob  gire*  a  tnj 
iocoDipreheiiiible  acooqnt  of  thii  Fatriok*!  aotioD. 
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teneat  de  Gomite  Alberioo,  et  ipse  Comes  faciat  iude  michi 
Bervitinm ; "  also  to  the  implied  forfeiture  of  William 
Pevexel  of  Nottingham,  he  haTing  been  made  prisoner  at 
Lincoln,  fighting  on  Stephen's  side.  Lastly,  the  promise 
to  the  earl  of  the  chancellorship  for  his  brother  William 
becomes  fall  of  interest  when  ve  know  that  this  was  the 
Canon  of  St.  Osyth,'  and  that  he  was  to  be  thus  rewarded 
as  being  the  clerical  member  of  his  house.  It  enables 
OS  farther  to  identify  in  William,  the  existing  chancellor, 
the  brother  of  John  (6tz  Oilbert)  the  marshal. 

We  have  now  examined  these  two  charters,  parts, '. 
would  again  insist,  of  one  connected  negotiation.  Wbat\ 
was  its  object  ?  Nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  j 
combined  revolt  in  the  Eastern  Counties  which  should  r 
take  Stephen  in  the  rear,  as  soon  as  the  arrival  from! 
Normandy  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjoa  and  his  son  should  give/ 
the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and  a  fresh  od-l 
vanoe  upon  London  by  the  forces  of  the  west  country.l 
Earl  Geffrey  himself  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  poweri' 
If  he  were  supported  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  by  Henry  oi 
Essex  with  Peter  de  Valoines  (who  are  specially  named  in 
Geoffrey's  charter),  he  woold  be  TirtuaUy  master  of  Essex! 
And  if  the  restless  Earl  of  the  East  Angles  (p.  VJH-tu^a) 
would  also  join  him,  as  eventually  be  did,  while  Bishop 
Nigel  held  Ely,  Stephen  would  Indeed  be  placed  between 
two  fires.  I  cannot  bat  think  that  it  is  to  the  rumoon  ' — 
of  some  sach  scheme  as  this  that  Stephen's  panegyrist 
refers,  when  he  tells  us,  the  following  year,  that  Geoffrey 
"  bad  arranged  to  betray  the  realm  into  the  bands  of  the 
GonntesB  of  Anjou,  and  that  his  intention  to  do  so  bad 
been  matter  of  common  knowledge."  ^ 

I  woold  urge  that  in  the  charters  I  have  given  above 

'  See  Appendix  V. 

'  "  Begnnm,  nt  in  ore  JNH  Tnlgt  oetebra  foent,  oomitiais  AndegaTansi 
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we  itild  the  be;  to  tfaia  sDosioii,  uul  thai  they,  in  their 

tam,  ue  explained,  and  ai  the  Bune  time  eonfirmed*  hy 

the  existence  of  this  etmeerted  ^ot.    We  have  nov  to  tnee 

the  failore  of  the  seheme,  and  to  leant  how  it  was  that 

all  came  to  nonght. 

/Stejdie&'B  illness,  to  which,  it  may  be  remembered.  I 

1  attoiboied  in  part  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  only 

1  the  middle  of  Jane.    By  the  time  that  Bobert 

f  GloQcester  had  set  forth  to  sroes  the  Channel,  Stephen 

was  restored  to  health,  and  ready  and  eager  for  action.^ 

/  Swift  to  seise  on  snch  an  opportonity  as  he  had  never 

'  before  obtained,  hehorst  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 

ooontry  and  marched  straight  on  Wareham.     He  fotmd 

its  defenders  off  their  guard ;  the  town  was  sacked  and 

bamt,  and  the  castle  was  qnickly  bis.'    The  precautions 

of  the  Earl  of  Gloncester  had  thns  been  taken  in  vain, 

and  the  port  he  had  secured   for  his  retom  was  now 

I  garrisoned  by  the  king. 

'  /The  effect  of  this  brilliant  stroke  was  to  paralyze  the 
mirty  of  the  Empress.  Her  brother,  who  bad  left  her  with 
great  relnctonce,  dreading  the  fickleness  of  the  nobles,  had 
made  her  assembled  sapporters  swear  that  they  wonld 
(defend  her  in  his  absence,  and  hod  further  taken  with  him 
yiostages  for  their  faithful  behaTiour.'  He  had  also  bo 
strengthened  her  defences  at  Oxford  that  the  oity  seemed 

eonfnre  dliponenfCfTMbi  SttpkaM,  p.  101).  Thli  njj  lenurkable  in- 
ddentel  illndon  tbonld  be  omipsied  with  thkt  Id  which  Heniy  of  Htuiting- 
dM  jiutiflM  the  ewl'i  ureit  bj  Stephen :  *■  Ntri  mini  hoe  eginet^  pwfldia 
aoDmlliUlliu  regno  ptiT«tn>ftilMe(''(p-  VIS). 

■  *■  DaiaTit  improipeim  valetodo  naqne  poet  Peatecoateni  (Jane  7);  turn 
enin  Mneim  Teftain*  nJatli  vigor  enm  in  pedai  Drexit"  IWOL  MabmM.,  p. 
76S). 

■  "  Rfflt  .  .  .  ocultii  .kbeeoUMn  KOonptUae,  mbito  ed  Weram  Tsuiene,  et 
DOB  beiM)  mnnlhiiii  prnpngnatoribDi  olfnideiie,  mnmn—  at  depRdala  »iTt- 
eMtm  etietn  eertdlo  palitoe  ert  "  (MA,  p.  TOfy 

'  'Obtldee  pcqioKll  rigillitiiii  ab  bi*  qui  optimatee  videbuitiiT,  eeoom  in 
NonwnnikdwoMidoa,  ladeaqoe  fiitiinntea  ooautiAndegeTnuiqnHiinpen- 
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almost  impregnable.^  Lastly,  a  series  of  outlying  posts 
secured  the  communications  of  its  defenders  with  the 
districts  friendly  to  their  cause.* 

But  Stephen,  in  the  words  of  his  panegyrist,  had 
''awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep."  Summoning  to  his, 
standard  his  friends  and  supporters,  he  marched  on 
Gloucestershire  itself,  and  appeared  unexpectedly  at 
Cirencester  on  the  line  of  the  enemy's  communications. 
Its  castle,  taken  by  surprise,  was  burnt  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  Then,  completing  the  isolation  of  the  Empress,  by 
storming,  as  he  advanced,  other  of  her  posts,^  he  arrived 
before  the  walls  of  Oxford  on  the  26th  of  September.^  The 
forces  of  the  Empress  at  once  deployed  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  action  which  followed  was  a  curious 
anticipation  of  the  struggle  at  Boyne  Water  (1690).  Tbe^ 
king,  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  ford,  boldly  plunged 
into  the  water,  and,  half  fording,  half  swimming,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  shore.  Instantly  charging  the/ 
enemy's  line,  he  forced  the  portion  opposed  to  him  back 
towards  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  when  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  had  followed  him  across,  the  whole  line  was  put  to 
flight,  his  victorious  troops  entering  the  gates  pell-mell 
with  the  routed  fugitives.  The  torch  was  as  familiar  as 
the  sword  to  the  soldier  of  the  Norman  age,  and  Oxford 
was  quickly  buried  in  a  sheet  of  smoke  and  fire.^  The 
castle,  then  of  great  strength,  alone  held  out.    From  the 

irioi  quod  omnes,  junotU  nmboniboB  ab  ea,  dam  ipee  abeeaet,  iDJurias  pro- 
puLaarent,  Tiribna  siiiB  apud  Oxeneford  manentes"  {WW,,  Malfnt.y  p.  764). 
The  phrase  ^  jonctiB  mnbonibiiB  "  reyiyes  memoriee  of  the  shield-wall.  See 
also  Appendix  S. 

'  '*Ciyitatem  .  .  .  ita  oomes  Gloeoestrie  fossatitmiiniexatyatinexpiigna- 
bilis  prater  per  iocendiiim  Tideretur  "  (tbid,^  p.  766). 

'  GettOy  pp.  87,  88.  *  Oegta,  p.  88. 

*  **  TriboB  diebns  ante  feirtam  Sanoti  Miohaelis  "  (  WiU.  Malm$.,  p.  766). 

*  See  the  brilliant  description  of  this  action  in  the  Outa  Stephanie 
pp.  88. 89. 
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Bammit  of  its  moand  the  Emprees  mast  have  witnessed  the 
TOnt  of  her  followers;  within  its  walls  she  was  now 
destined  to  stand  a  wear;  siege. 

/^It  is  probable  that  Stephen's  saecess  at  Oxford  was 
/in  part  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  Empress  by  those 
[  who  had  sworn  to  defend  her.  For  we  read  that  they 
were  led  \(j  ^une  to  talk  of  advancing  to  ber  rdief.* 
The  project,  howeror.  oame  to  notiiing,  and  Earl  Bobert, 
hearing  of  the  critical  state  of  i^BTairB,  beoame  eager -to 
retom  to  the  assistance  of  his  sister  and  her  beleagoered 
followers. 

O^offrey  of  Aqjon  had,  on  varioos  pretenoes,  detained 
the  earl  in  Normandy,  instead  of  accepting  his  invita- 
lion  and  returning  with  bim  to  England.  Bat  Bobert's 
/patieDoe  was  now  exhanated,  and,  bringing  with  him, 
ynsteadof  GeofFrey,  the  yoathful  Henry  "fitz  EmpreBS," 
be  sailed  for  England  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  fifty  ships. 
Snch  was  the  first  visit  to'this  land  of  the  fatore  Henry  11,, 
being  then  nine  years  and  a  half,  not  (as  stated  by  Dr. 
Stnbbs)  eight  years  old.* 

/""^The  earl  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  recapture  Ware- 
yiam  as  his  first  step.  He  also  hoped  to  create  a  divergion 
which  might  draw  off  the  king  from  Oxford.'  This  was 
not  bad  strategy,  for  Stephen  was  deemed  to  be  stronger 
behind  the  walls  of  Oxford  than  he  wonld  be  in  the  open 
country.  The  position  of  affairs  resembled,  in  fact,  that 
at  Winchester,  the  year  before.  Bat  the  two  sides  had 
changed  places.  As  the  Empress,  in  Winchester,  had 
besieged  Wolresey,  so  now,  in  Oxford,  Stephen  did  tbe 

'  "  Hoz  Igltor  optlmsteB  qnidem  omnea  impentriais,  oonFdal  quia  & 
domlD*  nift  prnter  atatntniii  ftbfasraDt,  coafertiB  aansia  ad  Walengeroid  oon- 
Tanemnt,"  eto.  iWiU.  Maimt^  p.  766). 

*  Dr.  Stnbb«  hu  CRoneoiul;  placed  his  landiiig  Id  1141  inttead  of  in  ths 


■  WOL  Malnu^  pp.  767, 7«8. 
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same.    It  would,  therefore,  have  been  necessary  to  besiege 
him  in  torn  as  the  Empress  was  besieged  the  year  before. 
Well  aware  of  the  advantage  he  enjoyed,  Stephen  refused\ 
to  be  decoyed  away,  and  allowed  the  castle  of  Warehaml 
to  fall  into  Robert's  hands.    The  other  posts  in  the  neigh-/ 
bonrhood  were  also  secured  by  the  earl,  who  then  advanced 
to  Cirencester,  where  he  had  summoned  his  friends  to 
meet  him.    Thus  strengthened,  he  was  already  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Oxford,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
sister's  perilous  escape  and  flight.    A  close  siege  of  three 
months  had  brought  her  to  the  extremity  of  want,  and 
Stephen  was  pressing  the  attack  with  all  the  artillery  of 
the  time.    A  few  days  before  Christmas,  in  a  long  an<I\ 
hard  frost,  when  the  snow  was  thick  upon  the  ground,  she 
was  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  grim  Norman  tower, 
which  commanded  the  approach  to  the  castle  on  the  side 
of  the  river.    Clad  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  and  escorted  ( 
by  only  three  knights,  she  succeeded  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  by  the  connivance  of  one  of  the 
besiegers'  sentries,  in  passing  through  their  lines  un- 
detected and  crossing  the  frozen  river.     After  journeying  ^ 
on  foot  for  six  miles,  she  reached  the  spot  where  horses 
were  in  waiting,  and  rode  for  Wallingford  Castle,  her  still 
unconquered  stronghold.^ 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  event  Robert  changed 
his  course,  and  proceeded  to  join  his  sister.  In  her  joy 
at  the  return  of  her  brother  and  the  safe  arrival  of  her 

'  See,  for  the  story  of  her  romantio  escape,  the  Qttta  Stephani  (pp.  89, 90), 
WiUiam  of  MalmeOmrp  (pp.  768,  769),  John  of  Hexham  (8ym,  Dun.^  ii.  SIT), 
WaUam  of  Newburgh  (i.  43),  and  the  Angh-Saxan  Chroniele  (p.  384).  This 
last  is  of  special  Talne  for  its  mention  of  her  escape  from  the  tower  of  the' 
casUe.  It  states  that  Stephen  **  beset  hire  in  the  tar,"  and  that  she  was  on 
the  night  of  her  escape  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  tower  (**  me  Int  hire  dun 
on  niht  of  the  tnr  mid  rapes'^.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  she  was  lowered  to  the  gronnd  from  the  existing  tower, 
instead  of  lea?ing  by  a  gate. 
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iBon,  the  Empress  forgot  all  her  tzoablea.  She  vu  also 
/  in  safety  now,  herself,  behind  the  walls  of  Wallingford, 
I  the  support  of  that  town  and  its  fidelity  to  her  oanse 
being  grstefally  acknowledged  by  her  son  on  his  erenioal 
I  accession  to  the  throne.^ 

I  Bat  her  hnaband  had  declined  to  come  to  her  help ; 
I  her  dfy  of  Oxford  was  lost;  her  prutige  had  soffered  a 
(final  blow;  the  great  oombination  scheme  was  at  an 
lend. 

■  See  liUoluTterloWalUjigfbrdCprliitMl  in  HeuntfaUtM-JWfM- [17711, 
pp.  817, 818X  In  whioh  he  gnata  privUcgM  "  jm  nrvitlo  at  Ubora  aMgno 
qnem  pro  me  ■niUBiwnmt  inaeqaliltlanalwieditariijiiilimailn  AngtUt." 


(      20I      ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FALL   AND   DEATH   OF   GEOFFREY. 

(The  moyements  of  Geo£Erey  daring  the  latter  half  of  1142 
are  shrouded  in  utter  darkness.    After  the  surrender  of 
the  isle  of  Ely,  we  lose  sight  of  him  altogether,  save  in 
the  glimpse  afforded  us  by  the  Oxford  intrigue.     It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  that  we  should  assign  to  the  period 
of  the  siege  of  Oxford  Castle  (September — December,  1142) 
a  charter  to  Abingdon  Abbey  which  passed  at  Oxford.^ 
For  if  we  deduct  from  its  eight  witnesses  the  two  local 
barons  (Walter  de  Bocland  and  Hugh  de  Bolbec),  five  of 
the  remaining  six  are  found  in  the  Canterbury  charter.^ 
In  that  case,  Geoffrey,  who  figures  at  their  head,  mustv 
have  been  at  Oxford,  in  Stephen's  quarters,  at  some  time  | 
in  the  course  of  the  siege.    He  would  obviously  not  declare  1 
for  the  Empress  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  scheme,! 

'  ChronieU  of  Abingdon^  u.  178, 179.  Assigned  to  *'  probably  about  the 
Christmas  of  1135  "  (p.  542> 

*  See  p.  143.  They  are  Earl  Geoffrey,  Robert  de  Yer,  William  of  Ypres, 
Adam  **de  Belnaio,"  and  Rtchazd  de  Lnci.  The  sixth,  "  Mainfeninns 
Brito,"  we  haye  seen  attesting  Stephen's  first  charter  to  GeofRrey  in  1140 
(p.  52).  Another  charter,  perhaps,  may  also  be  assigned  to  this  period, 
namely,  that  of  Stephen  (at  Oxford)  to  St  Frideswide's,  of  which  the  original 
is  now  preserred  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  For  this,  as  for  the  precedinf^ 
charter,  the  date  suggested  is  1185  (Calendar  of  Ckarien  and  BoU$)f  bnt  tiie 
names  of  William  of  Ypres  and  Richard  de  Lnci  proye  that  this  date  is  too 
early.  These  names,  with  that  of  Robert  de  Yer,  are  common  to  both 
charters,  and  if  Richard  de  Lnci's  earliest  attestation  is  in  the  summer  of 
1140,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  charter  should  be  assigned  to  the  siege 
of  1142. 
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kad,  in  the  meanvbfle,  it  mi^  diMrm  soBprnim,  and 
neeore  his  safety  in  the  ease  of  the  eaptore  or  defeat  of 
lihe  Empresa,  if  he  eontinsed  oatwaidlj  in  foD  aDagianoe 
M  the  kii^.^ 

/  'It  was  not  tin  ibe  Mknring  year  thai  tbe  erisis  at 
M.  Stephen,  at  IGd-Lent,  had  attended  a 
I  at  L«mdon,  at  which  decrees  w^e  passed  against 
lihe  general  disregard  oi  Uie  ri^ts  and  {virilegee  of  the 
I  Church.  Her  ministets  were  heneefivth  to  be  free  from 
I  outrage,  and  her  sanetoaries  from  violation,  under  penalty 
I  of  an  ezeimmionieation  which  cmly  the  pope  *iiiMnlf  eonld 

v^At  some  period  in  the  oonrse  of  th%  year  (114S)  after 
this  council — possibly  about  the  end  of  September — the 
Aing  held  a  court  at  St.  Albans,  to  which,  it  would  seem, 
there  came  the  leading  nobles  of  the  realm.'  Among  them 
was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  still  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
Of  what  passed  on  this  occasion  we  have,  from  independent 
qoarters,  several  brief  accounts.'  Of  the  main  bet  there 
is  no  question.  Stephen,  acting  on  that  sudden  impulse 
which  roused  him  at  times  to  unwonted  vigour,  struck  at 
last,  and  struck  home.  The  mighty  earl  was  seized  and 
bound,  and  according  to  the  regular  practice  throughout 
this  internecine  war&re,  the  surrender  of  the  castles  <m 
which  his  strength  was  based  was  made  the  price  of  his 
liberty.  As  with  the  arrest  of  the  bishops  at  Oxford  in 
1189,  so  was  it  now  with  the  arrest  of  the  great  earl  at  St. 
Albans,  and  so  it  was  again  to  be  at  Northampton,  with 

<  Hog.  Weiid., fLiSS-.Mat.  ParU (HitL  Angly,  L  270;  Em.  KmI,  p. S76. 

*  No  olne  to  thii  date,  importuit  thoogli  it  \t  tot  ma  tbjTj,  im  allbided 
bj  any  of  the  ordmuj  chroniolen.  The  London  Ohroniols,  howeTer,  pn- 
•erred  fn  tha  LOer  <b  AiUiqait  LegQmt  (toLBS),  cantnlly  dkt«a  it  "ptmt 
(nitiiin  Skiutl  Hlohkelli." 

*  Hon.  Aug.,  ir.  143 ;  XaL  f  arii  (,BiH.  A»sl.\  L  STO,  271 ;  WOiam  of 
Nmburgh,  sap.  xL :  Onta  Staphant,  pp.  103,  10*  ;  Hem.  Hwd.,  p.  276. 
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the  arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  some  three  years  later. 
What  it  was  that  decided  Stephen  to  seize  this  moment 
for  thus  reasserting  his  authority,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say.  William  of  Newburgh,  who  is  fullest  on  the  subject^y 
gives  us  the  story,  which  is  found  nowhere  else,  of  the 
earl's  outrage  on  the  king  more  than  three  years  before,^ 
and  tells  us  that  Stephen  had  been  ever  since  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  revenge.^  He  adds  that  the  height  of 
power  to  which  the  earl  had  attained  had  filled  the  king 
with  dread,  and  hints,  I  think,  obscurely  at  that  great 
conspiracy  of  which  the  earl,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
pivot  and  the  moving  spirit.®  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
plainly  asserts  that  his  seizure  was  a  necessity  for  the 
king,  who  would  otherwise  have  lost  his  crown  through 
the  Eong-maker's  treacherous  schemes.^  We  may,  indeed, 
safely  believe  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  Stephen 
felt  that  it  must  be  decided  whether  he  or  GeoflErey  were 
master.'^  But,  as  with  the  arrest  of  the  bishops  at  Oxford 
four  years  before,  so,  at  this  similar  crisis,  his  own  feelings 
and  his  own  jealousy  of  a  power  beneath  which  he  chafed 
were  assiduously  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  faction 
among  the  nobles  themselves.  This  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Walden  Abbey,®  and  still  more  so  in 
the  Oesta.  It  is  there  distinctly  asserted  that  this  faction 
worked  upon  the  king,  by  reminding  him  of  Geoffrey's 

»  See  p.  47. 

'  *'Aooeptam  ab  eo  injnriAm  rex  oaute  dinimnlabai,  et  tempos  oppor- 
tanmn  quo  se  oloiBoeretur,  obfleirabat." 

*  •*  Snbtili  astatia  ingentia  molienB." 

*  *'  Niri  enim  hoc  egisset,  perfldia  consnlis  illins  regno  priYahiB  ftiimei." 

*  Compare  the  words  of  the  Oetta:  *'Ubiqiie  per  regDum  regis  vices 
adimplens  et  in  cebns  agendis  rege  avidios  exandiretor  et  in  pmoeptis 
injnngendis  pins  ei  qn&m  regi  obtemperaretnr." 

*  **  Tandem  yero  a  qnibosdam  regni  majoribns,  stimnlante  invidia,  iniqna 
loqnentibns,  qnasi  regis  proditor  ao  patrin  dilator  erga  regem  mendaoiter 
dancnlo  aocnsatns  est .  . .  Vir  antem  iste  magnanimns  snbdola  malignantinm 
frande,  nt  jam  dictnm  est,  delnsns"  (Mon.  Ang.^  ir.  142).  . 
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naparalleled  power,  and  of  his  intention  to  declare  for 

the  EmpreBS,  urging  him  to  arrest  the  earl  as  a  traitor, 

to  seize  his  castleB  and  omBh  his  power,  and  so  to  Becoxe 

safety  for  himself  and  peace  for  his  tronbled  realm.*    It 

is  added  that,  Stephen  hesitating  to  take  the  decisive  step, 

the  jealonsj  of  the  harons  blazed  forth  snddenly  into  open 

strife,  taunts  and  threats  being  bnrled  at  one  another  bj 

Itbe  earl  and  bis  infuriated  opponents.*     On  the  king 

/endeaTonring  to  allay  the  tnmnlt,  the  earl  was  charged 

/  to  bis  face  with  plotting  treason.    Called  npon  to  rebat 

I  the  charge,  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  langbed  with 

I  cynical  scorn.    The  king,  outraged  beyond  endurance,  at 

once  ordered  his  arrest,  and  his  foes  rushed  upon  him.' 

The  actual  seizure  of  the  earl  appears  to  have  been 
attended  by  circumstances  of  which  we  are  only  informed 
from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter^  Mathew  Paris, 
from  hia  connection  with  St.  Albans,  has  been  able  to 
preserve  in  his  HUtoria  Anglorum  the  local  tradition  of 
the  event.  From  this  we  learn,  firstly,  that  there  was  a 
struggle ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  right  of  sanctuary.  The  struggle,  indeed,  was  so 
sharp  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  an  old  opponent  of  Geo&ey  (see  p.  828),  was  rolled 

'  "Tum  quia  Gairridni,  nt  Tidebfttnr,  o&mI>  regnl  Jim  dbi  oalUds 
nnrpant,  tum  qnu  TegDum  nt  ia  ors  jktn  vnlgi  oelehre  ftiemt,  BomHitiw 
AndegHvenm  confeire  dJBpoaiierftt,  ad  boo  regem  lecrete  pemuuioiie  imp<ile~ 
mnt,  qnatinui  Golfridoin  de  prodltionii  inhmU  notatnm  o»p«r«^  et  tedditia 
qnnonnqne  pouedeist  caatellii,  et  rex  peat  hino  tecvnia,  et  re^tua  Ipdna 
haberetnr  pac«tiui "  {Oetta). 

*  "Bege  mnlto  tempore  dlfferente,  ue  regia  niBJeitas  turpi  proditionii 
opprobrio  infuneTetnr,  nibito  inter  Galftidnm  et  baronea,  injnriia  et  minia 
Utrinqne  protetuii,  orta  seditia"  (ibid.). 

'  "  Cimiqiie  rex  babitom  inter  eoa  diiseDrionem,  MdatU  partibua,  niteietoc 
dirimeie,  •ffiiemiit  qnidam,  qui  GKirHdnni  de  proditionis  futioue  in  le  et 
■no*  maohioatt,  libtwft  rronte  Manaabant.  Onrnqoe  aa  de  objeoto  orimlns 
miniiiie  pnrgaret,  aed  tarpiaaimaiD  infamiam  rerUa  joooeia  alli^jlUu 
infringeret,  mx  et  qui  pnaaeoteii  enmt  Batihim  Oalfridnm  et  anoa  i^Bjht: 
eepernnftiMd.). 
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over,  horse  and  all,  and  nearly  drowned  in  ''Holywell." 
The  fact  that  this  tussle  took  place  in  the  open  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  whole  of  this  highly  dramatic 
episode  took  place  out  of  doors.^  As  to  the  other  of  these 
two  points,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  something  discredit- 
able to  Stephen,  according  to  t^e  opinion  of  the  time,  in 
his  sudden  seizure  of  the  earl/|  William  of  Newburgh 
observes  that  he  acted  ''non  quidem  honeste  et  secundum 
jus  gentium,  sed  pro  merito  ejus  et  metu;  scilicet,  quod 
expediret  quam  quod  deceret  plus  attendens."  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  similarly  writes  that  such  a  step  was  ''magis 
secundum  retributionem  nequitise  consulis  quam  secundum 
jus  gentium,  magis  ex  necessitate  quam  ex  honestate."' 
The  Chronicle  of  Walden,  also,  complains  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest ;  ^  and^ven  the  panegyrist  of  Stephen 

>  ThiB  story,  being  told  hj  liathew  Paris  alone,  and  eridently  as  a 
matter  of  tradition,  most  be  acoepted  with  considerable  oantion.  He  makes 
the  singular  and  careless  mistake  of  speaking  of  Earl  Oeoffrey  as  WiUiam 
(fie)  de  Mandeville,  though  he  properly  terms  him,  the  following  year, 
**  Gaufridns  consul  de  liandeyille."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
apply  a  test  which  yields  not  unsatisfactory  results.  Mathew  tells  us  that 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  unhorsed  **a  Wa^elino  de  Oxeai  [jalias  Oxehaie] 
milite  strennissimo."  Now  there  was,  contemporary  with  Mathew  himself, 
a  certain  Richard  "de  Oxeya,'*  who  held  by  knight-service  of  St.  Albans 
Abbey,  and  who,  in  1245,  was  jointly  responsible  with  '*Petronilla  de 
Grokesle"  for  the  service  of  one  knight  (Chron.  Majora,  tL  437).  Turning 
to  a  list  of  the  abbey's  knights,  which  is  dated  by  the  editor  in  the  Bolls 
Series  as  **  1258,"  but  which  is  quite  certainly  some  hundred  years  earlier, 
we  find  this  same  knight's  fee  held  jointly  by  Richard  ^'de  Grokesle"  and  a 
certain  **  Walchelinus."  Here  then  we  may  perhaps  recognize  that  very 
'^ Walchelinus  de  Oxeai"  who  figures  in  Mathew's  story,  a  story  which 
Richard  *'de  Oxeya"  may  have  told  him  as  a  family  tradition.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  this  identification  is  correct. 

'  The  coincidence  of  language  between  these  two  passages,  beginning 
respectively  *'eodem  tempore"  and  ''eodem  anno,"  ought  to  be  noticed,  for 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  edition  of  William 
of  Newburgh  for  the  Bolls  Series,  though  he  notes  those  on  p.  34  before  it, 
and  on  p.  48  after  it,  in  his  instroctive  remarks  on  the  indebtedness  of 
William  of  Newburgh  to  others  (p.  xxvi). 

'  '^Yir  iste  nobilis,  onteris  in  pace  reoedentibus,  solus,  rege  jubente, 
frandulenter  oomprehensus,  et,  ne  abiret,  onstodibus  designatis,  detentus 
eaV*  CMon.  Ang,,  lY.  142). 
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is  Anxious  to  dear  his  6uQe  by  impotiiig  to  tiie  burons  the 
suggestion  of  what  he  admits  to  be  a  qDestionable  act,  and 
claiming  for  the  king  the  credit  of  reLoctance  to  adopt 
tbdr  advice.' 

/Bot  there  was  a  more  serious  charge  broaght  against 
the  king  than  that  of  dishonourable  behaviour  to  the  earl. 
^e  was  accused  of  violating  b;  his  conduct  the  rights  of 
sanctuary  of  St.  Albans,  though  he  had  sworn,  we  are 
told,  not  to  do  so,  and  had  taken  part  so  shortly  before 
in  that  council  of  London  at  which  such  violations  were 
denounced.  The  abbot's  knights,  indeed,  went  bo  far  as 
to  resist  by  force  of  arms  this  outrage  on  the  Church's 
rights,*  lit  is  clearly  to  the  contest  thus  caused,  rather 
than  (as  implied    by  Mathew)  to  the   actual  arrest  of 

I  Qeo&ey,  that  we  must  assign  the  struggle  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  waB  unhorsed  by  Walcbelin  de  Ozeai,  for 

I  Walchelin  was  one  of  the  abbey's  koighta,  and  was,  there- 

\  fore,  fighting  in  her  canee.' 

Though  the  friends  of   the  earl    interceded   on    his 

'  "Vit  regit  iiu}ertu  turpi  proditioiiii  opprobio  inhmsretur." 
■  "HilitM  antem  bntl  Albani,  qui  tone,  ad  eoeletia  bJiu  ouitodiMU  et 
TiIlafaM»tiaoinniiiidatB,ipEumTicam,qni  jnita  cnaobiam  eat,  inhabibLbuit, 
ipii  regl  in  fooiein  liiiliter  rettitamnt,  donee  eoclMiB,  qnaii)  qnidam  ex 
regiU  sditnis  TiolaTenat,  taMtlttaaBti  tpee  mz,  et  ejui  temenrii  ioTuorea. 
.  .  .  Bt  hoo  feoit  rex  oontn  jaBjimndum,  qnod  Teoent  spad  Suiotam 
Albanam,  et  contra  itatnta  ooni^li  nnper,  eo  eonuntiente,  oelebntl" 
(Hathew  Pari*,  EitloTia  Jnglanin,  L  271). 

'  An  inddeDtal  allnsioD  to  thii  a>n)fliot  between  the  foUowen  of  the  king 
and  the  abbe;'a  knlghla  I*  to  be  fbnnd,  I  think,  in  a  onriona  p«a«age  in  tbe 
QtOa  AUiatuni  B.  JOxmi  (i.  M).  We  there  read  of  Abbot  GeofTre;  {1119- 
1146):  "Tabnlam  qnoqus  auam  ex  anni  et  ugento  et  gemmii  eteolia 
uiiflvioM  oonttrnctam  ad  longitudinem  et  latitudineni  sltAria  Sanoti  Albaiii, 
qoam  deinde,  ingrnente  maxima  neceasitate,  idem  Abbas  in  igna  oonflarit  et 
Id  mMaam  oonfregit.  Qoam  dedit  Gomiti  de  Warrena  et  Willelmo  de  Ypm 
et  Comiti  de  Amndel  et  Willelnio  ftUxtel,  temporibna  Begia  Stephani,  V3lam 
Banoti  Albani  voUntibat  eonenmare."  Tiie  oonjnnotion  of  Williarn  of  Tprea 
with  Abbot  QeofTie;  datea  thia  inoidertt  within  the  limila  1139-1146,  and 
there  ii  no  epiiode  to  which  it  can  be  ao  fill;  aaaigned  aa  Uiia  of  1143, 
rapeoiftll)'  aa  the  Karl  of  Amndel  flgnrea  in  both  Tertioua. 
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behalf/  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  complete  what 
he  had  began.  After  what  he  had  done  there  could  be  no  1 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  earl.  Geoffrey  was  offered 
the  usual  choice ;  either  he  must  surrender  his  castles^  or 
he  must  go  to  the  gallows.  Taken  to  London,  he  was 
clearly  made,  according  to  the  practice  in  these  cases,  to 
order  his  own  garrison  to  surrender  to  the  king.  Thus  he 
saw  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  done  so  much  to 
strengthen,  the  source  of  his  power  and  of  his  pride,  pass 
for  ever  from  his  grasp.  He  had  also  to  surrender,  before 
regaining  his  freedom,  his  ancestral  Essex  strongholds  of 
Fleshy  and  Saffron  Walden.^ 

The  earl's  impotent  rage  when  he  found  himself  thu^ 
overreached  is  dwelt  on  by  all  the  chroniclers.^  The  king's 
move,  moreover,  had  now  forced  his  hand,  and  the  revolt 
so  carefully  planned  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  but  broke, 
out  prematurely  at  a  time  when  the  Empress  was  not  iuj 
a  position  to  offer  effective  co-operation. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  doings  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of 

1  '^Et  lioet  malti  amioorom  raoram,  talia  ei  injoate  illata  »gre  feieniiam, 
pro  eo  regem  interpeUarent "  (Mon,  Ang.^  ir.  142). 

'  ''Bex  igiiur  G^aLfridam,  onatodiiB  aiotiaaime  adhibitis,  Londoniat 
addooena,  oi  tnrrim  et  qa»  miro  labore  et  artifloio  erexerat  oastella  in  iiuCdui 
ejus  oommitteret,  tuBpendio  orooiaii  parayit ;  onm  salnbri  amioonim  peraoaaui 
oonnliOyUt  immineDi  inhooettsB  mortis  perioalam,ca0tellis  redditit,  doTitaiet, 
regis  Tolnntati  tandem  satisfecit"  {CMa^  p.  104).  "Igitor,  at  rex  liberaret 
enm  reddidit  ei  tnrrim  Lnndonin  et  oastellam  de  Waledene  et  iUnd  de 
Plaisseiz"  {Hem,  HunL,  p.  276).  ^'Biqne  aroem  Lmidoniensem  cmn  daobas 
reliqnis  qtUB  postidebat  castellis  extorsit  [rex]  "  ( IF.  Newbwrgh^  L  45).  The 
oastle  of  (SadBron)  Walden,  with  the  snnonnding  district,  was  placed  bj 
Stephen  in  charge  of  Tnrgis  d'Avranches,  whom  we  have  met  with  before, 
and  who  refused,  some  two  jears  later,  to  admit  the  king  to  it  (GMo,  ed- 
Hewlett,  p.  101).  Mr.  Hewlett  appears  to  have  oonftised  it  wiUi  another 
castle  which  Stephen  took  **in  the  Lent  of  1189,"  for  Walden  was  Geoffrey's 
hereditary  seat  and  had  always  been  in  his  hands. 

'  **  Begniqoe  totins  oommnnem  ad  jaotnram,  tali  modo  liberatns  de  medio 
illomm  evasit "  (Oesto,  p.  104>  '*  Quo  facto,  Telnt  eqnns  yalidns  et  infranis, 
morsibas,  oaloibns  qnoslibet  obnos  dilaniare  non  oesaarit"  (Jtfon.  Ang,, 
iv.  142). 
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ElyAThat  prelate  had  for  a  year  (1142-43)  been  peace- 
folly  oconpied  in  bis  see-  Bat  at  tbe  oooncil  of  1148  his 
past  condact  bad  been  gravely  impngned.  Alarmed  at 
the  torn  affairs  vere  taking,  he  decided  to  consult  the 
Empress.'  He  most,  I  think,  have  gone  by  sea,  for  we 
fin3  him,  on  his  way  at  Warebam,  the  port  for  reaching 
her  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  was  sorprised  and  plmidered 
by  a  party  of  the  king's  men.*  He  snoceeded,  however, 
in  reaching  the  Empress,  and  then  returned  to  Ely.  He 
had  now  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  pope  in  person,  a 
resolve  quickened,  it  may  be,  by  the  fact  that  the  legate, 
who  was  one  of  bis  chief  opponents,  bad  gone  thither  in 
November  (1148).  With  great  difficnlty,  and  after  long 
debate,  be  prevailed  on  the  monks  to  let  him  carry  off, 
from  among  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  church,  a  large 
amount  of  those  precions  objects  without  the  assistaQce 
of  which,  especially  in  a  doubtful  canse,  it  wonld  have  been 
but  lost  labour  to  appeal  to  the  heir  of  the  Apostles.  As 
it  was  Pope  Lucius  before  whom  he  successfully  cleared 
his  character,  and  as  Lncins  was  not  elected  till  the  March 
of  the  following  year  (1144),  I  have  placed  his  departure 
for  Bome  subsequent  to  that  of  the  legate.  He  may,  of 
conrse,  have  arrived  there  sooner  and  applied  to  Ccelestine 
without  success,  but  as  that  pontiff  favoured  the  Empress, 
this  is  not  probable.  Indeed,  the  wording  of  the  narrative 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  idea.'  In  any  case,  my  object 
is  to  show  that  the  period  of  bis   absence  abroad  har- 

'  "EpiMOpna  Tero  BlTCDiit  pro  tam  imminBiiti  dbi  aegotio  Knxilinm 
DotnioB  Imperatricii  et  raorum  ootloqaium  reqaiienduin  pntavlt"  (^Ar^ia 
Sacra,  1.  622). 

•  TbU  might  lew)  ni  to  anppoM  that  the  iocident  belonged  to  the  Utt«r 
half  of  1142,  when  Wareham  was  in  the  king's  faaiida.  The  date  (1148), 
howeTei,  oaniiot  be  in  queition. 

■  Bi^oria  EUmtU,  p.  623.  TheobaU,  rron  his  Aagerin  qnnpathiaii 
•u^ported  Nigel't  oaon. 
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monizes  well  with  the  London  Chronicle,  which  places 
OeofErey's  revolt  about  the  end  of  the  year.  For  the 
biahop  had  been  gone  some  time  when  the  earl  obtained 
posQeBsion  of  Ely.^ 

Hngh  Bigod,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  whose  allegiance 
had  ever  eat  lightly  upon  him,  appears  to  have  eventually 
become  bis  ally,'  bat  for  the  time  we  hear  only  of  his 
brother-in-law,  William  de  Say,  as  actively  embracing  bis 
cause.'  He  must,  however,  have  relied  on  at  least  the 
friendly  neutrality  of  his  relatives,  the  Clares  and  the 
De  Veres,  id  Cambridgesbire,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  9a  well 
as  on  the  loyalty  of  bis  own  vassals.  It  is  possible,  from 
scattered  sources,  to  trace  his  plan  of  action,  and  to  re- 
construct the  outline  of  what  we  may  term  the  fenland 
campaign. 

Fordham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  Suffolk  border, 
appears  to  have  been  bis  base  of  operations.  Here  supplies 
could  reach  him  from  Suffolk  and  North  Essex.  He  was 
thence  enabled  to  advance- to  Ely,  the  bishop  being  at  this 
time  absent  at  Borne,  and  his  forces  being  bard  pressed 
by  those  which  Stephen  bad  despatched  against  them. 
The  earl  gladly  accepted  their  appeal  to  himself  for 
assistance,  and  was  placed  by  them  in  possession  of  the 
isle,  including  its  key,  AJdreth  Castle.*  He  soon  made 
a  farther  advance,  and,  pnshing  on  in  the  same  direction, 
burst  upon  Bamsey  Abbey  on  a  December*  morning  at 

■  gee  Appradix  Z :  'BiihopNi^  at  Borne." 

■  "  HngoDB  qnoqne,  oognonieDte  Bigo^  Tiro  illiutri  et  in  illi*  pattibtu 
potenti,  Mbi  oooftederato  "  {Q»»U\,  p.  106J. 

•  IToN.  Ang^  U.  142. 

•  "  Hominea  legii  ergs  locum  fiatniin  Ely  iniiittM  nnaiiiiniter  panvemnt, 
ftdvenatn  qno*  ooin  onitodei  iiiniln  doo  laSoeraiit  rebellue,  OAlfridnin 
Domiteni,  tano  adTenuinm  [Stsphuil  regii,]  Incendiu  patrUm  et  leditioQe 
pertnrbaDtetn,  ttucipiont;  oni  etiam  eMtmm  do  Ely,  atqae  Alrehede,  ob 
flnnuitentiuiiliutioiiU,iabiiiiaeraiit''<flUorfa  BiattU,^.  623). 

•  Here  again  we  an  indebted  for  tlM  date  to  the  London  Gbranide  (Uber 
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daybreak,  seized  the  moolu  in  tiieir  beds,  drove  them  (otU) 
clad  as  thej  were,  and  tamed  the  abbey  into  a  finiified 
post.'  _ 

He  was  probably  led  to  this  step  by  the  eonfosion-then 
reigning  among  the  brethren.  A  certain  scheming  monk, 
Daniel  by  name,  had  induced  the  abbot  to  resign  in  his 
fimmr.  The  resignation  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
the  monks  and  the  tenants  of  the  abbey,  but  Stephen, 
bribed  by  Daniel,  had  visited  Samsey  in  person,  and 
installed  him  by  force  as  abbot  only  eighteen  days  before 
the  earl's  attack.*  It  is,  therefore,  qnite  possible  that/-a8 
stated  in  the  Walden  Chronicle,^)aniel  may  have  been 
privy  to  this  gross  oatrage.  In  any  case  tiie  earl's 
oondnct  escited  TmiverBal  indignation.'  He  stabled  his 
horses  in  the  cloisters ;  he  plondered  the  chnrch  of  its 
most  sacred  treasares ;  he  distribated  its  manors  among 
his  lawless  followers,  and  he  then  -  sent  them  forth  to 
ravage  far  and  wide.  In  short,  in  the  words  of  the  pions 
chronicler,  he  made  of  the  chnrch  of  Qod  a  very  den  of 
thieves.* 

de  Aid.  Ltg.,  fol.  35),  whioh  ttaba  tiiat  Oeoffrej  "  in  adisntn  Domini  fecit 
cutellnm  EocleBiam  de  BuoeMjr*."  Qeoflrej'i  doiDgs  ma;  well  h«Te  berai 
of  ipecial  interest  to  the  Londoaen. 

'  "In  hamamun  eicedeate  modnm, !ta  eOetstiu  est,  nt  prooarantibiu 
Willelmo  de  8>ye  et  Dftoiele  qnoduu  falsi  nominig  ao  toDsnne  moDaeho, 
naTigio  cnm  lais  subTectns  Rameseiain  peterat,  eodeiiam  Deo  ao  beato  patil 
Benedictodicatam  rammo  mane  aiun  temerario  primitni  invadendo  rabistnre^ 
monaohoaqno  omnei  poit  divlnnm  nottnmale  ofBcimo  aopori  dedltoa  oompre- 
headeret,  et  vis  hahitn  liEaplici  iodntoB  expelleodo  statim  pertnrbcret, 
Dallaqaa  inteneoLeiile  mora,  eocleiiajD  illam  satis  pnloheirimam,  noa  nt 
Dei  castmm  sed  sicnt  castellnm,  saperiiu  ao  inferini,  intmi  ao  extra,  fortlter 
mnniTit "  (Mob.  Aug.,  it.  142). 

"  Hia  totni  in  rubietn  ioTeclai  Bameriejn,  noUle  monaaterinm  invadent, 
fugata  monecbonim  caterva,  ctustodiam  posnit "  {LelanS*  CoUeclanf  a,  L  600). 

•  Chremieon  AbhatUt  SafMtim*i»,  pp.  327-329. 

*  Honachii  eipnlsls,  laptores  tmmisit,  et  eoetetiiim  Del  apelnucain  fecit 
latnnum  "  (ifsn.  .Hunt.,  p.  277). 

'  "Vaw  antem  altaiii  anrea  et  argentea  Deo  Bacrata,  capaa  etiam  ouito- 
mm  lapidlbaa  preoioai*  ao  opere  mirifioa  oonleiUa,  oaralia  cun  albia,  et 
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But  for  the  time  these  same  enormities  enabled  the 
daring  earl  at  once  to  increase  the  number  of  his  foUowers 
and  to  acquire  a  strategical  position  unrivalled  for  his 
purpose.  The  soldiers  of  fortune  and  mercenary  troopers 
who  now  swarmed  throughout  the  land  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient 
force  to  undertake  offensive  operations.^  From  his  ad- 
vanced post  at  Bamsey  Abbey,  he  was  within  striking 
distance  of  several  important  points,  while  himself  com- 
paratively safe  from  attack.  His  front  and  right  flank 
were  covered  by  the  meres  and  fens ;  his  left  was  to  some 
extent  protected  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries,  and  was 
further  strengthened  by  a  fortified  work,  erected  by  his  son 
Emulf  at  one  of  the  abbey's  manors.  Wood  Walton.*  In 
bis  rear  lay  the  isle  of  Ely,  with  its  castles  in  the  hands 
of  his  men,  and  its  communications  with  the  Eastern 
Counties  secured  by  his  garrison  at  Fordham.^  His  posi- 
tions at  Ely  and  Bamsey  were  themselves  connected  by  a 
garrison,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  at  Benwick.^ 

cieteris  ^oclesiostici  deooiisomamentia  rapuit,  et  qnibaalibet  ernere  TolentibuB 
Till  satifl  preoio  difltrazit  ande  militibiu  et  satellitibus  suis  debita  largitus 
eet  stipendlli"  (Mim.  Ang.^  It.  142).  **  Goenobiumqae  sanoti  Beaedicti  de 
BameseiA  non  solum,  captis  monachorom  spollia,  altaribus  qaoqae  et  sano- 
tomm  reliquiiB  DudatU,  ezpilayit,  sed  etiam  ezpnlsis  inoompassiTe  monachis 
de  monasterio,  militibuBque  impositia  castellam  sibl  adaptavit  *'  (Oetta,  p.  105). 
**  Cum  manu  forti  moniisterium  ipeum  oocupavit,  monachoe  dispendt,  theaau- 
rum  et  omnia  eoclesin  oimamenta  aaorilega  manu  surripuit  et  ex  ipso  monas- 
terio stabulum  feoit  equorum,  villas  adjaoeutes  commilitonibus  pro  stipendiis 
distribuit*'  (Chron,  Ram.,  p.  829). 

'  **  Gkilfridus  igitur,  ubique  in  reg^o  fide  sibi  et  bominio  conjuratis  in 
unum  secum  cuneum  oonvocatis,  gregaria  quoque  militiie  sed  et  prsedonum, 
qui  undecumque  devote  coneurrerant,  robustissima  maiiu  in  suum  protinus 
oonspirata  collegium,  ignibus  et  gladio  ubique  locorum  desffivire"  (Oeita, 
p.  105).  **  Grebris  eruptionibus  atque  excursionibus  vioinas  infestavit  pro- 
Tincias "  (IF.  Newburgh,  L  45). 

*  **  Gastellum  quoddam  fecerat  apnd  Waltone  "  (Chron.  Bam.,  p.  332). 

'  **  Inde  reoessum  habuit  per  £ly  quiete :  Fordham  quoque  contra  hostes 
sibi  cum  valida  manu  firmare  usnrpaTit"  (Hidoria  Elien$i$,  p.  623> 

*  **  Similiter  apud  Benewik  in  transitu  aquarum  "  (ibid.). 
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Tbna  situated,  the  earl  was  enabled  to  indolge  his 
/thirst  for  Tengeanoe,  if  not  on  Stephen  hinuelf,  at  lenrt 
on  his  Qnfortnnate  sahjecta.  From  his  tafltness  in  the 
fenland  he  raided  forth ;  hia  ooarse  was  marked  by  irild 
havoc,  and  be  returned  laden  with  plunder.* 

Cambridge,  as  being  the  king's  town,  underwent  at  hiB 
hands  the  same  fate  that  Nottingham  had  sniFered  in 
1140,  or  Worcester  in  1189,  at  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Q-Ioncester.'  Bnrsting  snddesly  on  the  town,  he  sur- 
prised, seized,  and  sacked  it.  As  at  Worcester,  the 
townsmen  had  stored  in  the  ohorcheB  snoh  properly  as 
they  could ;  bat  the  earl  was  hardened  to  saerilege :  the 
doors  were  soon  crashing  beneath  the  axes  of  his  eager 
troopers,  and  when  they  had  pillaged  to  their  hearts' 
content,  the  town  was  committed  to  the  flames.'  The 
whole  oonntry  ronnd  was  the  scene  of  sinular  deeds.* 
The  hmnUest  village  chnreh  was  not  safe  from  his 
attack,'  but  the  religious  houses,  from  their  own  wealth, 
and  from  the  acoamnlated  treasores  which,  for  safety, 
were  then  stored  within  their  walls,  offered  the  moet 
alluring  prize.  It  is  only  from  the  snatch  of  a  popular 
rhyme  that  we  learn  incidentally  the  fact  that  St.  Ives 
was  treated  even  as  the  abbey  of  which  it  was  a  danghter- 

'  "Omiiik  Adrersas  regia  putii  oonMotaneoi  kbripera  et  eonsnineiB, 
Dodaro  et  deitniere"  (fivta,  p.  105).  "Haueria,  villH,  oetanqne  Fcqato- 
tktem  leglam  ODnUBgentiA  primito*  innilt,  i^  oombunt,  praduqott  «Bm 
niHiii*  HOD  miDlmla  Inde  anblatM  ootmnllitumbni  mij  laigk  uuia  diibt- 
bnit '  (MoiuiMeoi^  i*.  142). 

■  ConL  Flor.  Wig.,  d.  119,  128.  Compare  tlie  PeterboronKb  Glmtdole : 
"  Bonedui  hi  &  breiuIoD  alls  tbe  tnuea  "  (_Ang.  Box.  Okroik,  L  382). 

'  Gttta. 

*  **  TallqiiB  ferooitale  In  oninem  drcamqnaqiie  proTinoiaiii,  la  omnitnu 
etiam,  qnaacnnqne  obTiftm  habebat,  eooletlii  inmuMiaiitei  dsMBTilt :  pcne*- 
■ionea  ccsDobioram,  dfstivatia  reboa,  depopnlatia  oioiiibiu  In  (olitndiuem 
redegit;  HUmtnaiia  eorom,  rel  qatMuinqne  Is  Mrarila  conaredita  rapane- 
baDtnr  tine  metn  rel  pielate  ferox  abripuit"  (tUd.). 

*  **  Loola  mctIi  tsI  ip«ia  de  ecoleiili  millain  de&rendo  ezhibntt  RTenn- 
tiam"  (JVoNutioon,  iv.  142). 
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house.  J  In  a  MS.  of  the  Historia  Anglorum  there  is  pre- 
served by  Mathew  Paris  the  tradition  that  the  earl  and 
bis  lawless  followers  mockingly  sang  of  their  wild  doings — 

''  I  ne  mai  a  liye 
For  BeDoit  ne  for  Ive."  ^ 

It  may  not  have  been  observed  that  this  jingle  refers 
to  St.  Benedict  of  Bamsey  and  its  daughter-house  of 
St.  Ives.« 

^Emboldened  by  success,  he  extended  his  ravages,  till 
his  deeds  could  no  longer  be  ignored.'  Stephen,  at 
length  fairly  roused,  marched  in  strength  against  him, 
determined  to  suppress  the  revolt.  But  the  earl,  skilfully 
avoiding  an  encounter  in  the  open  field,  took  refuge  in 
the  depths  of  the  fenland  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
king.  Finding  it  useless  to  prolong  the  chase,  Stephen 
fell  back  on  his  usual  policy  of  establishing  fortified  posts 
to  hem  the  rebels  in.  In  these  he  placed  garrisons,  and 
so  departed.^ 

Geoffrey  was  now  at  his  worst.    Checked  in  extending\ 
his  sphere  of  plunder,  he  ravaged,  with  redoubled  energy,  l 
the  isle  itself.    His  tools,  disguised  as  beggars,  wandered/ 
from  door  to  door,  to  discover  those  who  were  still  able 
to  relieve  them  from  their  scanty  stores.     The  hapless 

^  ^Facti  enim  amentee  oantitabat  nnuflqaiiqae  Anglioe,"  eto.  The 
*' Angltoe**  reads  oddlj.  Strange  that  the  safreringi  of  the  people  should  he 
hewailed  and  made  merry  oyer  in  the  same  tongae  I 

'  Stephen  himself  heha?ed  no  better,  to  judge  from  the  story  in  the^ 
Chronicle  0/  Abingdon  (iL  292),  where  it  is  alleged   that  the  king,  being 
informed  of  a  large  sum  of  money  stored  in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey,  sent 
his  satellite,  William  dTpree,  who,  gaining  admission  on  the  plea  of  prayer, 
broke  open  the  chest  with  an  axe,  and  carried  off  the  treasure. 

'  **  Militnm  suorum  nuinerositate  immanior  faotns,  per  totam  ciroumcirca 
disourrendo  proTindam  nuUi  ouiounque  peouniam  poesidenti  paroere  voTit  '* 
{Man.  Ang^  It.  142). 

'*Grebris  eruptionibus  et  exoursionibns  Tidnas  infedtavit  provincias. 
Deinde  sumpta  ex  sueoeasu  ilduoia  longius  progrediens,  regem  Stephanum 
aoerrimis  fatiga?it  terruitque  inonrsibus**  (VfiO.  Nevob.,  i.  45). 

*  Oesta. 
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victima  of  this  atntagem  wen  seiied  at  dead  of  ai^t^ 
dragged  before  the  earl  as  a  great  jwixe,  and  expoaed  in 
tarn  to  eTer;  tortnre  that  a  devOiab  ingenoitjr  could  denM 
till  the  ransom  demanded  by  their  eaptoEs  had  been 
extorted  to  the  attermost  &rthing.y  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  terrible  picture  of  the  emelties  which  hare  made 
this  period  memorable  for  ever  in  our  history  was  painted 
bj  the  Feterboron^  chronicler  from  life,  and  that  Unee 
very  doings  in  his  own  nei^ibonriiood  inspired  his  im- 
perishable words. 

j^Nor  was  it  only  the  earl  that  the  Ivethren  of  Ely  had 
Id  fear.  Stephen,  infuriated  at  the  loss  of  the  isle,  laid 
the  blame  at  their  bishop's  door,  and  seized  all  those  of 
tbeir  possessions  which  were  not  within'  the  earl'B  gtasp. 
The  monks,  thos  placed  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,"  were  indeed  at  their  wits'  end.*  A  very  interesting 
reference  to  this  condition  of  things  is  foond  in  a  com- 
mnaioation  &om  the  pope  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  stating 

'  "  Biplormtom  tbto  tlliiu,  haUta  mntato,  more  egemorau  ottlatim 
obemutM,  tUIkdu  ri  oateru  hDJnamodi  bcniunitNis  pacnoU  %  Deo  date 
kbiiDduitibiu  insidubBatiiT,  qnibu  talitvr  oompertii  iatempeBUe  noclis 
ritootia,  totnporo  taioen  primitiH  onaiJenlos  SaUunn  ntellitM  >  ooniita 
tzuMmittelMatnr  qui  Tina  innociUM  klto  (opcm  qnandoqae  detentM  rsperait 
rmptos  nro  quasi  pro  magno  msnertt  ei  prewDtBRut.  Qui  moi  '""■""■ 
anpplioio,  per  interrall*  Umcm,  Texabantnr  et  tamdiD  per  tonnenta  raria 
Ticiuim  aibi  mocedentia  tonjnebantiir,  doueo  pecnniB  eia  impociba  nltioiniii 
■olvereot  qnadraDtpm  "  (^tnuuttooa,  It.  142).  Ad  inoidental  aUniion  to  thia 
tjtUita  of  robber;  b;  raniom  i*  found  in  an  inqnicitioa  ifaatp.  John)  on 
the  rojal  manor  of  Writtle,  Emcs  (Tecta  dt  tftmO,  p.  2706).  It  ia  there 
rMorded  that  Oodebold  of  Writtle,  who  held  land  at  Bomluini,  waa  OMptured 
b;  G«offre7  sod  forced  to  mortgage  hii  land  to  raiae  the  meani  for  bia 
ranKiu;  "Oodebold  de  Writel'  qoi  earn  tenuit  cnptni  a  oiimite  Qalfrido, 
patre  Willelml  de  Handcrilla,  tempore  rtgis  Stephani,  pro  redemptione  ma 
verniu  preillctum  comi(«m  acquieltiDda  posuit  id  vadimooiom,"  etc 

*  "  Propterea  Bex  Steplianiu,  irft  graviter  ai^oeaam,  omnia  brao  rcpntavit 
ab  KpUcnpo  Nigello  mnobiDHri;  et  Jiuajt  a  vestigio  pouemionM  Eoclesin 
a  Ruli  uudoquaqne  dislrahi  in  vindicbun  odiorum  ejus.  SnociBl  igitnr 
Hoooolila  rorum  fscultate  (uamm,  Dim[8  Bgre  oompelluntiir  in  Ec«Ieaift, 
nutihne  oibomm  Inedia.  Unde  non  habentoi  Tictnmii,  gemeutea  et  aniii 
ri.'lii|au  thoanuromm,"  eta.  (HittMia  ElietuU,  p.  623). 
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that  Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  has  written  to  complain  that 
he  found  on  his  return  from  Home  that  Earl  Geoffrey,  in 
his  absence,  had  seized  and  fortified  the  isle,  and  ravaged 
the  possessions  of  his  church  within  it,  while  Stephen  had 
done  the  same  for  those  which  lay  without  it.^  As  it 
would  seem  that  this  document  has  not  been  printed,  I 
here  append  the  passage : — 

'^  Venerabilis  frater  noster  N.  elyensis  episcopod  per  literas  snas 
nobis  Bignificavit  quod  dam  apoetolicornm  limina  et  nostram  presen- 
tiam  yisitasset,  Gaufridas  comes  de  mandeuilla  elyensem  insnlam  ubi 
Pedes  episcopalis  est  violenter  oocnpaTit  et  quasdam  sibi  munitiones 
in  ea  jNiranit.  Occnpatis  autem  ab  ipso  oomite  interioribns,  Stepha- 
nas rex  omnes  ejusdem  eoclede  possessiones  exteriores  occapayit  it 
pro  Yolantate  sua  iliidte  distribuit."^ 

This  letter  would  seem  to  have  been  written  subsequent 
to  Nigel's  return.  The  bishop,  however,  had  heard  while 
at  Borne  of  these  violent  proceedings,^  and  had  prevailed 
on  Lucius  to  write  to  Theobald  and  his  fellow-bishops,) 
complaining — 

"Qaod  a  qnibasdam  parrochianis  vestris  bona  et  possessiones 
elyensis  ecclesie,  preoipae  dam  ipse  ab  episcopata  ezpalsas  esset, 
direpta  sunt  et  occapata  et  contra  jostitiam  tencantar.  Qaidam 
etiam  sab  nomine  ienteriarum  yillas  et  homines  saos  spoliant  et 
injastis  operationibas  et  ezaccionibos  opprimont"  ' 

<  But  the  bishop  was  not  the  only  sufferer  who  turned 
to  Bome  for  help.  When  Stephen  installed  the  ambitious 
Daniel  as  Abbot  of  Bamsey  in  person,  Walter,  the  late 
abbot,  had  sought  '^the  threshold  of  the  Apostles." 
Daniel,  whether  implicated  or  not  in  Geoffrey's  sacrile- 
gious deeds,  found  himself  virtually  deposed  when  the 

>  CotUm.  MS^  Tib.  A.  tL  foL  117. 

'  '^Hno  omuia  epiMopo,  quamviB  Bomie  long^uB  commoraoti,  satis 
innotuemni,  et  gratii  Damini  Pap»  sublimiter  donatus,  his  mnnimentii 
tandem  roboratos  contra  deprimentom  ingenia,  ad  domnm  gaudens  rediit  *' 
{HiUaria  EUemii,  p.  028). 

*  Cotton.  MS,,  Tib.  A.  fi.  foL  116  6.    Bee  Appendix  A  A :  «  Tenserie." 
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In  the  excited  state  of  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
Bach  sights  were  witnessed,  portents  would  be  looked  for, 
and  foond,  as  signs  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Before  long 
it  was  mnsed  abroad  that  the  yeiy  walls  of  the  abbey  were 
sweating  Uood,  as  a  mark  of  Divine  reprobation  on  the 
deeds  of  its  impious  garrison.^  Far  and  wide  the  story 
spread;  and  men  told  witii  bated  breath  how  they  had 
themselTes  seen  and  touched  the  abbey's  bleeding  walls. 
Among  those  attracted  by  the  wondrous  sight  was  Henry, 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who  has  recorded  for  all  time 
that  he  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes.*  And  as  they  spoke 
to  one  another  of  the  miracle,  in  which  they  saw  the  finger 
of  God,  the  starving  peasants  whispered  their  hopes  that 
the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

The  time,  indeed,  had  come.  As  the  now  homeless 
abbot  wandered  over  the  abbey's  lands,  sick  at  heart,  in 
weariness  and  want,  the  sights  that  met  his  despairing 
eyes  were  enough  to  make  him  long  for  death.'  Barely 
a  plough  remained  on  all  his  broad  demesnes ;  all  pro- 
visions  had  been  carried  off;  no  man  tilled  the  land. 
Every  lord  had  now  his  castle,  and  every  castle  was  a 
robber's    nest.^     In  vain  he   boldly  appealed  to    Earl 

'  ''Aliod  eiiftm  illii  diebiu  fertor  oootigiae  mincohiiii,  quod  lApides 
mnronim  eoelesuB  Bameteniis,  ckrastri  etimm  et  officiiiAnim  qiy«  pnadooea 
inhabitaYenot,  in  magna  qnaatitate  gattat  ingninii  emuenmt.  imde  per 
totam  Angfiam  mmor  abiit  admirafatlii,  el  magna  super  hoe  babite  mnt 
inter  omnet  ad  inTioem  eoUafciooea.  £rat  enim  qoan  notoriom,  ei  omnibus 
intneri  Tolentibiu  Tisa  el  taete  manif«stom  **  (iUiti.). 

*  "Dam  antem  firrli*sia  ilia  pio  casteUo  teneretur,  eballirit  ssngnis  a 
parietilms  eeeksie  el  daostri  adjaoonlis,  indignatiopem  divinam  maufestans, 
exterminalioiiem  sodaatamm  denontians;  qnod  mold  qoidem,  et  ipse  ego, 
ocnlis  meis  inspexi**  (Ben.  Ami,  p.  277). 

'  "IGsKiabilis  abbas  isfee  posi  tol  labores  et  «ramnss  quietem  bsbere  et 
domnm  soam  fsenpprsssa  speiabst  a  qna  dolens  et  exspes  leoessitt  laboribos 
expensis  ita  &tigaiiis  nt  jam  tmdewt  earn  Tivere.  Non  enim  habebat  nnde 
modice  fiunilia  som  eqnitstmas  el  somptns  neoosssiios  posset  piondere** 
(dnm.  Bam^  p.  3S1). 

*  "^In  oomibas  tsriis  dominicis  totins  abbatis  nnam  tantom  eamosm 
repent  et  dimidiam,  leperit  Tietoaliom  nihil ;  debHam  ugebat ;  terns  jace- 
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QeoBiey  himself,  warning  him  to  his  faoe  (hat  he  and  hia 
would  remain  cat  off  from  the  oomnianion  of  Chtistianfl 
till  the  abbe;  was  restored  to  its  owners.  The  earl  listened 
with  impatience,  and  gave  him  a  vagne  promise ;  bat  he 
kept  his  hold  of  the  abbe;.*  The  heart  of  the  spoiler  was 
hardened  like  that  of  Pharaoh  of  old,  and  not  even 
miracles  could  more  him  to  part  with  his  preciouB 
stronghold.' 

-  Bat  if  Ramsey  had  thos  saffered,  what  hod  been  the 
fate  of  El;?  A  bad  harrest,  combined  with  montI)B  of 
flystematic  plonder,  had  brought  aboot  a  famine  in  the 
'  land.  For  the  epaee  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles, 
neither  ox  nor  plough  was  to  be  seen ;  barely  could  the 
smallest  bashel  of  grain  be  bought  for  two  hondred  pence. 
The  people,  by  handreds  and  thoasands,  were  perishing 

buit  hieoltn.  .  .  .  Opoitnit  pneratnin  ftbbatem  uliii  caitell[7  khIi]  tcI 
•mpliiu  aingalii  meDilbiu  pro  TustioiB  mis  redemptionea  sen  teDseriks 
prBit«re,qDi  Um  pci  DikDielem  qnam  per  ipao*  malefMtoTMiDDlliimexhBQsti 
fneraDt,  et  extennsti "  {Chrim.  Ram.,  S33,  331).  This  deMiriptioD,  thougii  it 
jg  applied  to  the  statu  of  tilings  whioh  awaited  the  abbot  on  Earl  Oeoffrey'a 
dMth,  la  obTionaly  In  point  here.  It  ii  of  importance  for  ita  allndon  to  tbe 
plongh,  wbicb  illustratea  the  language  of  Domeeday  (the  plbUgh-teMiis  bcnog 
&lw»in  the  flnit  to  aoffar,  and  the  nmtt  aoriaoa  lusa :  compare  Biahup  Dene- 
miir*  tenth-oentnij  oliuler  Id  Liber  de  Byda),  but  atill  mure  for  its  iai;DtioD 
of  the  ttnMtHm.  Here  we  have  the  rerj  same  word,  uaed  at  the  Ter;  auna 
time,  at  Putcrboroagh,  Ramwf,  aod  Ely.  The  oorrection,  therefore,  of  the 
EDgliihChronicleiaalterlf  anjttstififtble(aee  Appendix  AA}.  HoreoTer.acom- 
parison  of  this  paswge  with  the  letter  of  Pope  Lacina  (ante,  p.  215)  ihowa  thnt 
at  B.imiey,  aa  at  Ely,  the  eril  effect  of  this  atate  of  things  contioned  in  these 
bmteri'e  even  nfter  the  biahop  and  the  abbotbadrespectiTely  regained  poeaeHBion. 

'  "Boorum  tandem  conailio  fri'tna,  oomitcm  Gaufridum  adiit,  ■nooaaterit 
tni  detoutorem,  patenter  et  aadaoto  ei  oeteodeu  tam  ipaom  qnom  lotan 
ratulllam  iptins,  tam  ex  ipao  faolo  qnam  apoetolioa  auetoritate  intt^ivenlente, 
a  Obriitiatit  oommnnione  eaae  priTalaa,  domnm  aoun  sibi  postnlans  restitni 
ii  Toliot  nbaoWL  Qno<l  comes  tii  patientei  andiens,  plurea  ei  lenuinoa  de 
nxldeuila  pooeisinne  ana  oonatitDit,  ard  promisaum  nnnqnam  adimplcvit 
lla  nt  oum  potiua  deludere  Tjderetnr  qium  ablatam  posaesaionem  ubi  relle 
rr-alilui^ro  ;  undo  miier  abbaa  miaerabiliter  ufflictns  mortia  dcbitum  jam  vellet 
oxaolTixau  "  (C%n)n.  Bam.,  p.  331). 

'  "Soil  prophani  milttos  in  aun  malitia  pertinaces  neo  sic  domnm  Dei 
quam    polluoront  reddere  mlnerant;   Induratnin  enini    erat  c«r   eoram" 

(fhi.1.,  p.  :tnii). 
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for  want  of  bread,  and  their  corpses  lay  unboried  in  the 
fields,  a  prey  to  beasts  and  to  fowls  of  the  air.     Not  for 
ages  past)  as  it  seemed  to  the  monks,  had  there  been  snch 
tribulation  upon  earth  .^    Nor  were  the  peasants  the  only  \ 
sufferers.    Might  was  then  right,  for  all  classes,  throughout  / 
the  land ; '  the  smaller  gentry  were  themselves  seized,  and  I 
held,  by  their  captors,  to  ransom.     As  they  heard  oy 
distant  villages  in  flames,  as  they  gazed  on  strings  of 
captives  dragged  from  their  ravaged  homes,  the  words  of 
the  psalmist  were  adapted  in  the  mouths  of  the  terrified 
monks :  "  They  bind  the  godly  with  chains,  and  the  nobleiA 
with  links  of  iron."'    In  the  mad  orgie  of  wickednesci/ 
neither  women  nor  the  aged  were  spared.    Bansom  was 
wrung  from  the  quivering  victims  by  a  thousand  refine- 
ments of  torture.    In  the  groans  of  the  sufferers,  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  tortured,  men  beheld  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  ''  In  those  days  shall  men 
•  .  .  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  dee  from  tbem.*'^ 

Again  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if  we  have  not  in  these 
very  scenes  the  actual  original  from  which  was  drawn  the 

'  **  Oppresserat  enim  fames  omnom  regionem;  et  ngra  seges  Tiofam 
omnem  negaverat ;  per  Tig^nti  milliaria  seu  trig^nta  non  bos  non  aratnim  est 
inventxis  qui  particalam  terra  exooleret ;  viz  parrissimiis  tunc  modius  emi 
p«)terat  ducentis  denariis.  Tantaqne  hominum  clades  do  inopift  panis 
seqniita  est,  nt  per  yioos  et  plateas  centeni  et  mUleni  ad  iDstar  uteris  inflati 
exanimes  jacerent:  feris  et  volatilibus  cadayera  inhumata  reUnquebantur. 
Nam  multo  retro  tempore  talis  tribulatio  non  fuit  in  cunctis  terrarum  regnis  *' 
(Ei$Uma  ElienHB,  p.  628). 

'  **Efferbuit  enim  per  totam  Angliam  Stephant  regis  hostilis  tribulatio, 
totaque  insula  vi  potius  quam  ratione  regebatur  "  {Chron.  Bam,,  p.  S34). 

'  **  Potentes,  per  circuitum  late  yastando,  milites  ex  rapin&  oonducunt ; 
yillas  oomburunt:  oaptiyosde  longe  ducentes  miserabiliter  tractabant;  pios 
aUigabant  in  oompedibus  et  nobiles  in  manioiB  ferrels "  (^Hisloria  EltemiSy 
p.  623). 

«  M  Furit  itaque  rabies  yesana.  Inyioia  Intatur  malitia :  non  sexni  non 
parcunt  ntatL  Mille  mortis  species  infemnt,  ut  ab  afflictis  peonniam  excn- 
tiant :  fit  clamor  dims  plangeiitinm :  inhormit  luctus  uMque  mnrentium ; 
et  constat  fnisse  oompletum  quod  nunoiatur  in  Apooalypei  Joannis : '  querent 
homines  mori  et  fugiet  mors  ab  eis ' "  (ibid.). 
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picture  in  the  finglish  Chioniole,  a  piotare  whioh  might 
thus  be  literal!;  brae  of  the  ohroniolw's  own  diatriot, 
while  not  neoessarily  applioahle,  as  the  latest  researoh 
snggeets,  to  the  whole  of  Stephen's  realm. 

/It  was  now  that  men  "  said  openly  that  Christ  slept, 
md  His  saints."  The  English  ohronioler  seems  to  imply, 
And  Henry  of  Hantingdon  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
/wicked,  emboldened  by  imptmity,  aaid  so  in  BoornAil 
t  derision ;  bnt  William  of  Newbnrgh  qseigns  the  oty  to 
«ie  Bofferings  of  a  despairing  people.^  It  is  probable 
enongh  that  both  were  right,  that  the  people  and  their 
oppressors  had  reversed  the  parts  of  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  BaaL  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  rise  in  vain 
the  cry  so  qaaintly  Englished  in  the  paraphrase  of  John 
Hopkins : — 

"  Why  doost  withdraw  thj  hand  abuk. 
And  hide  it  in  thy  Isppe  ? 
0  pinok  it  oat,  and  be  not  alack 
To  gin  tby  foes  a  rappe!" 


t 


>n%  when  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  nearest,^  and  the  end 
of  the  oppressor  was  at  band.    It  was  told  in  after  days 

I  how  even  Nature  herself  had  shown,  by  a  visible  sign, 
her  horror  of  his  impious  deeds.  While  marching  to  the 
siege  of  Bnrwell  on  a  hot  sommer's  day,  he  baited  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  and  lay  down  for  rest  in  the  shade. 

i  And  lo  1  the  very  grass  withered  away  beneath  the  toaoh 

I  of  his  unhallowed  form ! '  . 
fT\ta  fortified  post  which  the  king's  men  had  now  estab- 
ushed  at  Burwell  was  a  standing  threat  to  Fordham,  the 
pey  of  his  line  of  communications.     He  was  therefore 

■  "Sed  Tenuu  eat  qnod  Tnlguiter  dicitar;  'UU  dolor  ntuimu  iU 
pnaima  (muolmtio ' "  CCfcnm.  Rani,  p.  381). 

'  "HerbBTiridiMim*  eiiurciilt,iit  eomrgenteqiujd  pramntnaTideretar, 
nea  toto  fere  umo  viridstu  nta  virea  recnperarit.  Undo  dator  lutelli^ 
quain  deteatandimi  dt  omaortiQm  exaoaunanicatonun"  (Gcnoao,  L  p.  1S8)l 
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compelled  to  attack  it.  And  there  he  was  destined  to  die\ 
the  death  of  Bichard  Goenr  de  Lion.  As  he  reconnoitred 
the  position  to  select  his  point  of  attack^  or  as,  according  \ 
to  others,  he  was  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  he 
carelessly  removed  his  headpiece  and  loosened  his  coat  I 
of  mail.  A  humble  bowman  saw  his  chance :  an  arrow  I 
whizzed  from  the  fortress,  and  struck  the  unguarded  head.)^ 

There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  date  of  the 
event.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it  in  August,  while 
M.  Paris  {Chron.  Maj.,  ii.  177)  makes  him  die  on  the  14th 
of  September,  and  the  Walden  Chronicle  on  the  16th. 
Possibly  he  was  wounded  in  August  and  lingered  on  into 
September,  but,  in  any  case,  Henry's  date  is  the  most 
trustworthy. 

)The  monks  of  Ramsey  gloried  in  the  fact  that  their  \ 
oppressor  had  received  his  fatal  wound  as  he  stood  on 
ground  which  their  abbey  owned,  as  a  manifest  proof  that 
his  fate  was  incurred  by  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  their  J 

*  **  Aooessit  paolo  post  onm  exeroiin  stio  ad  qaoddam  castellum  expug^ 
nandmn  quod  apad  Borewelle'de  novo  faerat  oonstructnm,  et  qnum  elevata 
caaiide  iUod  oiroairet  at  infirmiorem  ejus  partem  eligeret  ad  expugnandum, 
•  .  .  quidam  Tilidsimus  Sagittarius  ex  hiis  qui  iutra  oastellum  erant  capiti 
ipsius  oomitis  letbale  tuIuus  impressit "  (Chron.  Bam.,  S31,  332). 

**  Hio,  cum  ...  in  obeidione  supradioti  oasteUi  de  Burwelle  in  souto  et 
lanoea  contra  adversarios  Tiriliter  decertasset,  ob  nimium  calorem  cassidem 
deposuit,  et  loricai  yentilabrum  solvit,  sioque  nudato  capite  intrepidus 
militavit  iEstns  quippe  erat  Qnem  cum  vidisset  quispiam  de  casteUo,  et 
adversarium  agnosoeiet,  telo  gracili  quod  ganea  dioitur  eum  jam  cominus 
poeitum  petiit,  qua  teatam  capitis  ipsius  male  nudati  perforavit "  (Geroose, 
L128). 

^'Dum  nimis  audax,  nimisque  prudenti»  sun  innitens  regin  virtutis 
castella  frequentius  circumstreperet,  mb  ipsis  tandem  regalibus  circumventus 
prostemitur*'  (OtttOy  p.  106). 

^Post  h^jusmodi  tandem  excessibus  aliisque  multis  his  ^imilibus  pub- 
licam  anathematis  non  immerito  incurrifc  sententiam.  In  qua  apud  quoddam 
oppidulom  in  Bnrwella  lethaliter  in  capite  Tulneratus  eft**  (Jfoii.  Ang^ 
iv.  142). 

**  Inter  ades  suorum  oonfertas,  a  quodam  pedite  vilissimo  ao'us  lagitta 
purcussus  est  Et  ipse,  vulnus  ridens,  pott  dies  tamea  ex  ipso  vulnero 
exoommunioatus  occubuit "  {Hen,  HunL^  279). 
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(patron  saint.*  At  Waltbam  Abbey,  with  eqnal  [nid«,  it 
was  recorded  that  he  who  bad  refased  to  atone  ttst  the 
wrong  he  bad  done  to  its  bcdy  oroBS  received  hie  wonnd 
in  the  self-Bame  boor  in  which  its  aid  was  invoked  against 
the  <^preBBor  of  its  ahrine.*  Bat  all  were  agreed  that 
snob  a  death  was  a  direct  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the 
oppressed,  a  signal  act  of  IXvine  vengeance  on  one  who 
ibad  sinned  against  Qod  and  man.* 

For  the  wonnd  was  fatal.  The  earl,  like  Bichajd  in 
after  days,  made  light  of  it  at  first.*  Betiiing,  it  would 
seem,  throngh  Fordham,  along  the  Thetford  road,  he 
reached  Mildenhall  in  BofFolk,  and  there  be  remained,  to 
die.  The  monks  of  bis  own  foundation  believed,  and  per- 
haps with  tmth,  that  when  face  to  face  with  death,  he 
displayed  heartfelt  penitence,  prayed  earnestly  that  bis 
sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  made  sach  atonement  to  God 
and  man  as  his  last  moments  could  afford.  But  there 
was  none  to  give  him  the  absolution  he  craved ;  indeed, 
after  the  action  which  the  Church  bad  taken  the  year 

'  "  Id  qnodHD  pnadio  coDaiiterct  quod  ...  ad  Bmmeteiiie  ntnnaateriiiai 
pertiaebat,  et  pertiBet  niqas  in  hodiemam  diela  .  .  .  Quod  iociiroa  in  fando 
b«atl  Beoeilicti  rkctam  fnine  creditat  at  unnei  intelUgera  ponent  qnod 
Don  iiltioimm  dominna  boo  fecerkt  id  odium  et  vindlctkm  mjnriamm 
qou  mcmuterio  beUi  Benedict!  MorilegTU  oomea  intnleimt "  (Obnin.  Aul, 
p-3SI> 

■  "  Cam  tinllet  Mti«r«cere,  plunit  fratribtu  ibidem  Deo  MTTientibin  in 
InntgreMionU  hnln*  Tindielsm  Cracem  deponere  »i  Torte  divei  ills  oom- 
puDotna  boo  facto  Tellet  Tsaoipiscera.  Tntdnnt  autem  qni  biia  inqnirendia 
itiligentiam  a<lhibDen]Titeedem  dppnaitionif  bora  Comi tern  illnm  ante  oaatnmt 
da  BoreneUe  ad  qnod  eipngnandnm  dilifcenter  opeiam  dafa«t  letale  Tnlnn* 
anaoepiMe  et  eo  iufta  xl  dies  Tiam  nniveiM  Camia  ingnanm  fniaaB"  (Sorl. 
US.,  9TTti>     8>«  dm  Appendix  H. 

*  **  Venun  tantanun  tnmqne  immaninm  penecntioniun,  tam  omdelinm 
quoqm,  quiia  in  omuee  iiLgen-bat.fialamita(am  jantiMimna  tandem  Teapeotor 
Dena  dignnm  malitia  nua  finem  impo»nit"  {Gain.  p.  106). 

"  Quia  igilnr  improbi  dixemnt  Dram  doimitara,  euntatna  Mt  Deoa,  et 
in  boa  Mpifl,  «l  in  itgnifimbi "  (fin.  B%aL,  p.  177). 

'  "LeUreram  ani  capitii  Tolnu  dedden*  neo  no  »  no  aMM*it  ftwwe" 
{finrtm,  L  1S8,  12!)). 
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before,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  but  the  pope  could  absolve 
80  great  a  sinner.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  heard  the  start- 
ling news,  and  saw  that  his  chance  had  come.  The  earl 
might  be  willing  to  save  his  soul  at  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  abbey.  To  Mildenhall  he  flew  in  all  haste,  but  only 
to  find  that  the  earl  had  already  lost  consciousness.  There 
awaited  him,  however,  the  fruit  of  his  oppressor's  tardy 
repentance  in  the  form  of  instructions  from  the  earl  to 
his  son  to  surrender  Bamsey  Abbey.  Armed  with  these, 
the  abbot  departed  as  speedily  as  he  had  come.' 

The  tragic  end  of  the  great  earl  must  have  filled  the 
thoughts  of  men  with  a  strange  awe  and  horror.  That 
one  vfho  had  rivalled,  but  a  year  ago,  the  king  himself  in 
power,  should  meet  an  inglorious  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
wretched  churl,  that  he  who  had  defied  the  thunders  of  the 
Church  should  fall  as  if  by  a  bolt  from  heaven,  were  facts 
which,  in  the  highly  wrought  state  of  the  minds  of  men  at 
the  time,  were  indeed  signs  and  wonders.®  But  even  more 
tragic  than  his  death  was  the  fate  which  awaited  his 
corpse.  Unshriven,  he  had  passed  away  laden  with  the 
curses  of  the  Church.  His  soul  was  lost  for  ever ;  and  his 
body  no  man  might  bury.^    As  the  earl  was  drawing  his 

*  '^PoenitenB  itaque  Talde  et  Deo  cum  magna  cordis  coniritione  pro 
peocatia  enis  snpplicaiis,  qnantnm  taliter  moriens  poterat,  Deo  et  homi- 
nibns  satiafecit,  licet  a  prmentibuB  abaolyi  non  poterat"  {Mon,  Ang.^  iv. 
142).    Cf.  p.  202,  iupra, 

*  **  Quum  igitnr  apud  Mildehale  mortis  angnstia  premeretnr,  hoc  attdiens 
praefatas  abbas  ad  emn  dtissime  ooiiTolayit.  Qno  cum  TeDisset,  nee  orat  in 
ipso  oomite  tox  neqae  sensiis,  familiares  tamon  ipsins,  domino  sno  moltnm 
condolentes,  enm  benigne  recepenmt  et  cnm  Uteris  ipsins  comitis  enm  ad 
filinm  sanm  scilicet  Emaldnm  de  Magna  Villa  .  .  .  statim  misenint  nt  sine 
mora  ccenobiom  snnm  sibi  restitneret "  {Chron  Sam.,  p.  832). 

*  **  Oanfridns  de  Magna  Yilla  regem  Talidiasime  yexavit  et  in  omnibns 
gloriosns  effulsit.  Mense  antem  August!  miraoulom  jnstitia  sua  dignum  Dei 
splendor  exbibuit"  (JSim.  Hunt,  p.  277). 

*  *'£t  siout,  dum  Tiveret,  eoclesiam  oonftidit,  terram  turbavit,  sic,  ad 
eum  confundendum  tota  Angli«  oonspirayit  eodesia;  quia  et  anathematis 
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last  breath  there  came  apoQ  the  scene  some  Eni^ts 
Templar,  who  flange  over  him  the  garb  of  their  (sder  bo 
that  he  might  at  least  die  vith  the  red  cross  npoD  bis 
breast.^  Then,  proud  in  the  privileges  of  their  order,  tfaqr 
carried  the  remains  to  London,  to  their  "  Old  Temple  "  in 
Holbom.  There  the  earl's  corpse  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
oofiSn,  which  was  hnng,  ss;  some,  on  a  gnarled  fmit  tree, 
that  it  might  not  contaminate  the  earth,  or  was  hnrled, 
according  to  others,  into  a  pit  withont  the  cborehyard.* 
So  it  remained,  for  nearly  twenty  yeu^,  exposed  to  the 
gibes  of  the  Londoners,  the  earl's  "  deadly  foes."  Bnt 
with  the  characteristic  faithfulness  of  a  monastic  boose 
to  its  foonder,  the  monks  of  Walden  clnng  to  the  hope 
that  the  ban  of  the  Charch  might  yet  be  remoTed,  and  the 
bones  of  the  great  earl  be  suffered  to  rest  among  them. 
According  to  their  chronicle,  Prior  William,  who  had 
obtained  his  post  from  Geoffrey's  hands,  rested  not  till 
he  had  wrung  his  absolntion  from  Pope  Alexander  III.' 
(1159-1181).  But  the  Ratatey  Chronicle,  which  appears 
to  be  a  Tirtnally  contemporary  record,  assigns  the  eventual 

glkdhipeniiniuet  InabMla  to*  BtMoeuit,et  terra  noriltsilmduinolilUialt'' 
(Oolo,  p.  106). 

■  '*IIlo  Kutem,  in  diKcrimins  morti^  nItiimiDi  tnbente  Bpiritaiii,  quldun 
•upcrrenere  Templuii  qui  religioiui  «a»  habitom  cnice  rnbea  dputnni  ei 
jmpoinienint "  (Von.  Aug.,  %U  nipra).  Bat  tbe  red  orou  is  aid  not  to  hare  bean 
Mtiuaed  bj  tho  order  tUl  the  time  oT  Pope  Eagene  (1I4S>.  Bee  MomutkoK 
Ang^  u.  815,  616, 

■  "A:D  deinda  jam  martnum  aeaam  tollectee,  et  in  pomerio  nio,  Teteris 
■ciUcet  Templi  apnd  London'  cwudi  indnnun  plnmbeo  in  ubore  torn  rnqken- 
demnt"  (Jftm.  Ang.,  It.  142). 

"Corpna  vera  defunct!  oomitu  in  tranoo  qnodam  (ignktnin,  et  pr<q>ter 
Mutliema  qno  ruerat  Jnnodatni  Londoniii  apnd  Tetoa  Templom  eitn 
cimiterium  in  antra  quodam  projectam  eat"  (Chnm.  Bam.,  p.  332).  Tbia 
Konid  leem  to  be  tbe  eerlieet  mention  of  the  Old  Temple.  Pomeriuta  in  Low 
Latin  ia,  of  conne,  an  orchard,  and  not,  as  Hr.  Freeman  ao  itrangrij 
imagines  (at  Nottingham,  in  Domesday),  a  town  wall. 

'  "Foat  aliqood  vero  tempna  indvstria  et  ezpencii  Willelmi  qaetn  jam 
pridem  in  Waldena  ooDitUoerat  priorem,  a  papa  JUexaailro,  more  talitar 
deoedentinm  mertiit  sbaolvi,  inter  ChristiaDoa  reolpi,  et  pro  oo  diTim  oele- 
bmri"  Ulbii.  Attg.,  if.  142). 
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removal  of  the  ban  to  Geoffrey's  son  and  namesake,  and 
to  the  atonement  which  he  made  to  Bamsey  Abbey  on  his 
father's  behalf.^  The  latter  story  is  most  precise,  but 
both  may  well  be  true.  For,  although  the  Bamsey 
chronicler  would  more  especially  insist  on  the  fact  that 
St.  Benedict  had  to  be  appeased  before  the  earl  could  be 
absolved,  the  absolution  itself  would  be  given  not  by  the 
abbot,  but  by  the  pope.  The  grant  to  Bamsey  would  be 
merely  a  condition  of  the  absolution  itself  being  granted. 
The  nature  of  the  grant  is  known  to  us  not  only  from  the 
chronicle,  but  also  from  the  primate's  charter  confirming 
this  final  settlement.'  As  this  confirmation  is  dated  at 
Windsor,  April  6,  1168,  we  thus,  roughly,  obtain  the  date 
of  the  earl's  Christian  buriaL®  > 

>  ''Ibiqne  jacnit  toto  tempore  Regis  Stephani  magnaqne  parte  Beg:U 
Henrici  Secnndi,  donee  GkkofriduB  fiUus  ejus,  Oomes  Emexie,  vir  industrius 
et  jnstitiariuB  Domini  BegiB  jam  factoB  Dominam  WUlelmum  abbatem  oaspit 
homiliter  interpelkure  pro  patre  buo  defoncto  offereoB  satiBfactionem,  et  qnum 
ab  eo  benignom  saper  hoo  reBponsam  aoeepisBet,  Btatata  die  oonvenemnt 
ambo  Bab  pmsentia  domini  GantoarenslB,  Bcilioet  beati  Thomo  martjriB,  Buper 
boo  tractatorL  •  .  .  Qno  facto,  pater  ipsLOB  oomitiB  Christiann  traditns  ekt 
Bepnltoro." 

The  earl's  grant  ninB  as  foUows : — 

**  GkktifridnB  de  Magna  Villa  ComoB  Essexie,  omniboB  amicis  BuiB  et 
hominiboB  et  onivendB  aanctie  EocloBiad  flliis  Balutem. 

**  SatiB  notnm  est  quanta  damna  pater  meuB,  GomeB  GaafriduB,  tempore 
gnerramm  monasterio  de  Rameseia  irrogaTerit. 

**  Et  quia  tanta  noxia  pnblioo  dinoBcitur  Indigere  remedio,  ego  tam  pro  eo 
qnam  pro  BuiB  BatiafiEkocre  Tolena,  oonBUio  Banotas  EccleBisB  com  WiUelmo 
Abbate  monachlBque  snpraBcripti  ooonobii  in  hano  formam  oompoBuL  •  .  . 
£t  qoia  constat  Bepediotom  patrem  menminirrogatione  damnorum  memoratas 
eocledn  bona  theBanri  in  cappiB,  et  textlB,  et  hujasmodi  plorimnm  delapidaaBe, 
ad  eorundem  reparationem  ad  eccleBiae  omatom  dignum  dnxi  redditom  iBtom 
aBsignari"  (Oar<.  fiam.,  L  197).    Ck>mpare  p.  276,  n.  3,  and  p.  415. 

*  Chnm,  Bam.,  pp.  306, 333.  The  king  waa  probably  at  Windsor  at  the 
time,  and  the  date  iaa  nseftil  one  for  Beoket'B  movementB. 

'  A  cnriouB  archsBological  qnestion  is  raised  by  this  date.  According 
to  the  received  belief,  the  Templars  did  not  remove  to  the  New  Temple  tiU 
1185,  but,  according  to  this  eyidence,  they  already  had  their  churchyard  there 
consecrated  in  1163,  and  had  therefore,  we  may  presume,  begun  their  church. 
The  church  of  the  New  Temple  was  oonseorated  by  Heraclius  on  his  visit  in 
1185,  but  may  have  been  finished  sooner. 

Q 
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^he  Prior  of  Walden  had  gained  his  end^  and  he  now 
hastened  to  the  Temple  to  claim  his  patron's  remains* 
But  his  hopes  were  cruelly  frustrated  at  the  very  moment 
of  success.  Just  as  the  body  of  the  then  earl  (1168)  was 
destined  to  be  coveted  at  his  death  (1166)  by  two  rival 
houses,  so  now  the  remains  of  his  father  were  a  prize 
which  the  indignant  Templars  would  never  thus  surrender. 
Warned  of  the  prior's  coming,  they  instantly  seized  the 
coffin,  and  buried  it  at  once  in  their  new  graveyard,  where, 
around  the  nameless  resting-place  of  the  great  champion 
of  anarchy,  there  was  destined  to  rise,  in  later  days,  the 
home  of  English  law,^  y 

^  **  Camqne  Prior  ille  oorpna  defanctam  deponere  et  secnm  Waldenam 
dererro  satageret,  Templarii  illi  oaote  premeditati  statim  iUiid  tollentes,  et  in 
oimiterio  noTi  templi  ignobili  satis  tradidenint  sepaltnriB  "  (ilfofi.  Ang^  iy. 
142).  It  was  generaUy  believed  that  his  effigy  was  among  thoee  remidning 
at  the  Temple,  but  this  supposition  is  erroneous,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Nichols  in  au  elaborate  article  on  **The  Effigy  attributed  to  Geof&ey 
de  Magnayille,  and  the  Other  Effigies  in  the  Temple  Churoh"  (JSeraU  and 
Genealogitt  [1866],  iu.  97,  et  sej.). 
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The  death  of  Geofirey  T?as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  I 
the  fenland  rebels.    According,  indeed,  to  one  anthorityJ 
his  brother-in-law,  William  de  Say,  met  his  death  on  the) 
same  occasion,^  but  it  was  the  decease  of  the^great  earll 
which  filled  the  king*s  supporters  with  exultant  joy  andl 
hope.'    For  a  time  Emulf,  his  son  and  heir,  clung  to  thel 
abbey  fortress,  but  at  length,  sorely  against  his  will,  he 
gave  up  possession  to  the  monks.'    Before  the  year  was 
out,  he  was    himself   made    prisoner   and    straightway 
banished  from  the  realm.^    Nor  was  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven   even  yet   completCi     The  chief   officer  of   the 
wicked  earl  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,*^  and 

>  **  Willelmi  de  Say  et  Ghilfiridi  de  MandevUle,  qui  apud  Borewelle  inter* 
feoti  fnemnt  '*  {Chron.  Bam.f  App.  p.  847). 

>  **  Isto  itaqae  tali  mode  ad  extrema  dedaoto,  nox  qnadam  et  honor  omnes 
regis  adyenarios  implevit,  quiqne  ex  diaseiiaione  a  (Hlfrido  exorta  regU 
annisum  maxime  infirmari  putabant,  niino,  eo  interfecto,  liberiorem  et  ad  le 
pertarbandam,  at  ret  se  habebat,  expediorem  fore  sMtimabant "  (Oetta^  p.  104). 
**  Sioqae  Dei  jndido  patris  Tastatore  rablato^  Tirtus  bellatomm  qui  seoom 
maniim  ad  pemiciem  miieionim  firmaTerant  plurimiiai  labefaota  est,  oog- 
noeoentes  Dominam  Ghristom  fldeU  sue  Begi  de  hostibus  dare  triamphmn, 
et  adyersantes  ei  potenter  elidere,  ad  hoc  expavit  cor  inimioorom  Ulios" 
(HUtoria  Elienti»,  p.  628). 

'  **  Quod  post  dilationes, non  siae  difficultate) tandem  invitus  fecit;  locum 
enim  ilium  et  yicinas  ejus  partes  multum  dilexerat.  Piophani  milites 
reoedunt  cum  iniquo  satellite  '*  {Chron.  Bam.^  p.  332). 

*  **  Eodem  quoque  anno,  Ernulfos  Alius  comitis,  qui  post  mortem  patris 
eoclesiam  incastellatam  retinebat,  oaptus  est  et  in  exilium  fugatus "  ((Ter- 
wuBy  1 129.    Of.  Hen,  Hunt), 

*  **  Cujus  princept  militum  ab  equo  corruens  eSfOMO  oerebio  spiritum  ex- 
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the  oaptain  of  his  foot,  who  had  made  hiioBelf  conapicaoas 
in  the  violating  and  burning  of  ohorcheB,  met,  aa  he  fled 
beyond  the  sea,  vith  the  fate  of  Jonah,  and  vorse.^^ 

Cbroniolers  and  genealogists  have  found  it  easiest 
to  ignore  the  subsequent  fote  of  Emnlf  (or  Emald)  de 
MandeviUe.'  He  has  even  been  conveniently  disposed 
of  by  the  statement  that  be  died  obildlesa.'  It  may  there- 
fore fair]y  be  described  as  a  genealogical  surprise  to 
establish  the  fact,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  not  only 
that  he  left  issue,  bat  that  his  descendants  floorisbed  for 
generations,  heirs  in  the  direct  male  line  of  this  once 
mighty  house.  Emulf  himself  first  reappears,  early  in 
the  following  reign,  as  a  witness  to  a  royal  charter  con> 
firming  Emald  ie  Bosco's  foundation  at  Betlesdene.'* 
He  also  occurs  aa  a  principal  witness  in  a  family 
charter,  about  the  same  time.*  This  document,"  which 
is  addressed  by  Earl  Geoffrey  "  baronibus  suis,"  is  a 
confirmation  of  a  grant  of  lands  in  Sawbridgeworth,  by 

'  "  HagUter  antem  peditnm  monun,  qui  plm  oBtorU  •olltni  erat  eccleeias 
ooDcreniuB  et  fnngera,  dnm  tnare  ttauiiiet  oora  more  ana,  ut  multi  perbi- 
bnorant,  qstU  immDbilu  fuU  mL  Qood  moiwtnuii  nsntis  itnpeotibiiB  et 
aorte  data  rei  oanmn  iiiqiiireiitibii*,  aora  oeoidit  aupei  enm.  Quod  own  illo 
totia  *iribas,  neo  minim,  contndioetet,  •eonndo  et  tortio  ton  jaota  in  enm 
deTSQlt ;  formidantibna  igitnr  naotia  podtus  sat  ia  ojmbam  parTolam  ipoo 
et  Dior  ejus  et  eonun  peonuia  ueqaiter  adqnUita,  at  oam  illia  eeaet  in  po^- 
tione:  qao  factor  nsTiant  prina  muia  libera  aiiloaTit,a;inba  tuo  in  Toragine 
anbnsteDS  circnmdnota  et  absorpta  eat "  (Hen.  EimLy 

*  There  ia  abnodant  eTideoce  that  tbe  two  Damea  are  wed  IndlffsreDtlf . 

■  Bnike'B  Esaitui  Peerage.    Bo  abo  Dr.  Btnbbe. 

■  Hart.  Cart,  84.  C.  4.  Tbe  charter  beiog  atteal«d  by  Thomaa  the 
Chanoellor  moat  be  iBeTions  to  Aogtut,  1158,  as  it  peited  at  Weatminater. 
It  baa  a  rather  nnaanal  aet  of  witoeaaaa. 

*  Thia  charter  may  fairly  be  dated  1157-1156,  od  the  fullowJDg  gminda. 
It  apeoka  of  Warine  flti  Gookl  aa  the  Un^'a  ohamberlain,  aod  aa  liring. 
But  he  died  in  the  awumer  of  1158.  It  la,  hoiieTer,  sabaequent  to  Henry's 
aooeaaioD,  beoatiae  it  woa  not  till  after  that  event  that  Fitz  Ceroid  waa  enfeoffed 
in  8avbridKeworth(I;iZMr.y^),and  also  Bnbaeqneutto  USA,  beoanae  Geoffrey 
ooonn  aa  esrL  Bnt  aa  Haoiirn  (de  Tirelef)  was  not  aheril^  within  tbeae 
Umita,  tiU  Hiohaelmaa,  1167,  we  obtain  the  date  11S7-115B. 

■  SleiiBa  Oart.,  utiL  H. 
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his  tenant  Warine  fitz  Gerbid  ^'  Camerarius  Ilegis  *'  and 
his  brother  Henry,  to  Robert  Blond  of  London,  who  is 
to  hold  them  ''de  predictis  baronibns  meis."  The 
witnesses  are:  ^'Boesia  Com[itissa]  matre  mea,  Eus- 
t[achia]  Gom[itissa],  Emulfo  de  Mannavilla  fratre  meo, 
Willelmo  filio  Otuwel  patruo  meo,  Mauricio  vicecomite, 
Willelmo  de  Moch'  capellano  meo,  Otuwel  de  booile, 
Bicardo  filio  Osberti,  Badnlfo  de  Bemires,  Willelmo  et 
Banulfo  fil'  Emaldi,  Gaofrido  de  Gerp[en]villa,  Hugone 
de  Ango,  Waltero  de  Mannavilla,  Willelmo  filio  Alfredi, 
Gaufredo  filio  Walteri,  Willelmo  de  Plaisiz,  Gaufrido 
pincema.'*  He  is,  doubtless,  also  the  ''Emald  de  Man- 
devill "  who  holds  a  knight's  fee,  in  Yorkshire,  of  Banulf 
fitz  Walter  in  1166.^  But  in  the  earliest  Pipe-Bolls  of 
Henry  H.  he  is  already  found  as  a  grantee  of  terrm  daim 
in  Wilts.,  to  the  amount  of  £11  10a.  0^.  (blanch)  ^'in 
Wurda."  This  grant  was  not  among  those  repudiated 
by  Henry  H.,  and  Geofirey  de  Mandeyille,  Emulf  s  heir, 
was  still  in  receipt  of  the  same  sum  in  1189'  and  1201-2.^ 
Later  on,  in  a  list  of  knights*  fees  in  Wilts.,  which 
must  belong,  from  the  mention  of  Earl  William  de 
Longespee,  to  1196 — 1226,  and  is  probably  drc.  1212,  we 
read :  '^  Galfridus  de  Mandevill  tenet  in  Wurth  duas  partes 
unius  militis  de  Bege."  ^  That  Emulf  should  have  received 
a  grant  in  Wilts.,  a  county  with  which  his  family  was  not 
connected,  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 

>  lAber  Niger  (ed.  1774),  p.  826.  The  return  of  the  Barony  of  Helion 
(p.  242),  in  which  an  Emnlf  de  KanderiUe  appears  as  holding  half  a  knighfs 
fee  in  Bnmsted  (HeUonX  is  of  later  date. 

*  BoL  Ptp.,  1  Bia  I.  The  **  Emald  de  MagneTille  **  who  was  among  tlio 
Omsaders  that  reached  Acre  in  Jane,  1191,  may  have  been  a  yonnger  son  of 
the  disinherited  Emald,  if  the  latter  was  then  dead.  An  Emulf  de  Mande- 
yille is  found  among  the  witnesses  to  a  star  of  Abraham  fitz  Muriel  (1214), 
granting  a  house  in  Westoheap  to  Geoffrey  **de  Mandeville,"  Earl  of  E&sex 
and  Gloucester. 

»  Ttoi.  Pip.,  3  John.  *  Teiia,  p.  142  h. 
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obtained  it  In  the  time  of  the  Emprees,  who,  as  in  the  om« 
of  Hamfrey  de  Bohon,  found  the  rerennes  of  Wilts,  son* 
veoient  as  a  means  of  rewarding  her  partisanB.*  Bat 
we  now  come  to  a  eeiies  of  oharters  of  the  highest  import' 
ance  for  this  discovery.  These  were  preserved  among  the 
mnniments  of  Heniy  Beanfoe  of  Edmondescote,  oonnty 
Wanrioli,  Esq.,  when  they  were  seen  by  Dagdale,  who 
does  not,  however,  in  his  Baronage,  (Jlade  to  their 
evidence.  By  the  first  of  these  Earl  Geof&ey  (died  1166) 
grants  to  bis  brother  Enitilf  oqe  knight's  fee  in  Eingham, 
county  Oxon. : — 

"SoUtli  ma  dadine  st  flimltBr  (xmoenLne  EmaUb  de  HudaTiUa 
fhitil  mm  tanun  da  Ckingeham,  ,  .  .  pro  aarritio  mihu  militia  in 
axoambitioita  terra  BftdulS  da  Knar.  .  ,  .  Et  n  Oungeham  illi  guui- 
tinn  Don  poteio  dabo  illi  aiounlnnin  ad  Taloram  de  Caingshsra 
•ntaqoam  Inda  mt  dissaisitas.  ,  .  .  T.  Com[tta]  Albrieo  annncnla 
mao,  Hanrjr  (ne)  fil[ia]  Qer[(^di],  Qa1fr[ido]  Araio,  Bad[iilf]o  de 
Beniar[iis],  Waltero  de  Handavilla,  WiU[elm}a  de  Ai&o,  Qalfrido  da 
Jupenill,  Wil1[elino]  de  Plaia',  Jnidaii[o]  deTaid' Hiig[oiie]deAi]o[o], 
Willeliii[o]  BI[io]  AlnTedfi]  IUd[nlfb]  Uagn[hTina],  Andoeniu  (we) 
Fisoema,  Bad[alfi)]  bater  (n'e)  aiua,  Alnrados  (nc)  PTedeTUain."* 

Balph  "  de  Naers,"  is  entered  in  1166  as  a  former  holder 
of  four  fees  from  Earl  Geofi^y  (II.).*  Of  the  witnesses 
to  the  eharter,*  Henry  fits  Oerold  (probably  the  obamber- 
lain)  held  (our  fees  {da  novo)  of  the  earl  in  1166,  Balph 
de  Bemers  fonr  {de  veUri),  Walter  de  Mandeville  four 
{de  retort),  Geoffrey  de  J'arpe[n]ville  one  {de  ttovo),  Hngh  de 
Oa  and  William  fits  Alfred  one  eaoh  {de  noco),  "  Aadoenns 
Finoema"  and  Balph  his  brother  the  fifth  of  a  fee  {de 
novo)  jointly.    The  relative  precedence,  according  to  hold- 

'  8««,  be  Uie  cxcvptMHulI;  hwTf  atiwattou  in  Uiii  contij  (ksm  £M0 
*  jmi\  Om  Pip^BoU  of  2  Hmrj  IL,  v  37. 

*  J}afiaU  MS..  IS  (H)  foL  I!». 

*  *  rMdCom]  B«dCnU]  de  Nmi*  iiiL  wUtea  -  (CAm-  NSgir\ 

*  CVa^w*  OwM  sith  Uw  prvecdinc  chutw  nf  bil  QatAtj. 


v^ 
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ing,  is  not  nnworthy  of  notice.    The  second  charter  is 

from  Earl  William,  confirming  his  brother's  gift : — 

''Wfllelmns  de  Mandavilla  comes  Essexie  Omnibus  hominibns, 
etc.  Sciatis  me  oonoessisse  Emnlfode  Mandaailla  fratri  meo  dona- 
tionem  qnam  Gomes  Galfridns  illi  fecit  de  villa  de  Eahingeham.  .  .  . 
T.  Comite  Albrico,  Simone  de  Bellocampo,  Ganfrido  de  Say,  Wil- 
l[eIm]o  de  Botiilla,  Badii[lfo]  de  Berneres,  Seawal*  de  Osonnillo, 
Bic[urd]o  de  Bochellft,  Osberto  fil[io]  Ric[ard]i,  Dauid  de  Gerponnilla, 
Wiscardo  Leidet,  Waltero  de  B^^uilla,  Aibot  Falcino,  Hugone 
clerico,"  etc* 

Here  Earl  ^'  Alberic  *'  was  uncle  both  to  the  grantor  and 
the  grantee;  Simon  de  Beauchamp  was  their  nterine 
brother ;  Geoffrey  de  Say  their  first  cousin.  William  de  ^^a14%^ 
Boville  would  be  related  to  Otuel  de  Boville,  the  chief 
tenant  of  Mandeville  in  1166.'  *'  Sewalus  de  Osevill " 
then  (1166)  held  four  fees  {de  veteri)  of  the  earl.  Richard 
''de  BochelUl"  held  three-quarters  of  a  fee  (de  novo). 
Osbert  fitz  Bichard  was  probably  a  son  of  Bichard  fitz 
Osbert,  who  held  four  fees  {de  veteri)  in  1166.  Wiscard 
Ledet  was  a  tenant  in  capUe  in  Oxfordshire  {Testa,  p.  108).' 

The  third  charter  transfers  the  fee  from  the  grantee 
himself  to  his  son  :  — 

"Notnm  sit .  .  .  quod  ego  Amulfas  de  Mandenilla  oonoessi  et  dcdi 
Badolfo  de  Mandenilla  filio  meo  pro  suo  serrioio  et  homagio  yillam  de 

*  DuffdaU  M8.^  ut  tupra, 
'  William's  saooesdon  to  Otwel  saggetts  that  they  were  Bomebow  related 

to  William  fitz  Otael  (p.  169). 

*  With  this  charter  of  Earl  William  may  be  oompared  another  {Oari. 
CoU.,  X.  1),  in  which  he  confirms  to  Westminster  Abbey  the  ohnrch  of 
Sawbridgeworth.  The  witnesses  are  "  Willielmo  de  Yer,  Ascolfo  Gapellano, 
Bicardo  de  Yeroorol,  Willelmo  de  Liwris,  David  de  Jarpouilla,  Symone 
fratre  eins,  Osberto  Alio  Bioardi,  Osberto  de  sancto  Glare,  Willelmo  de  Nor- 
hala,  Johume  de  Bochella,  Enstachio  Camerario,  Bogero  et  Simone  dericis 
Abbatis  West'."  The  second  and  third  witnesses  are  also  fonnd  attesting 
the  earl's  charter  to  the  nans  of  Greenfield  (see  p.  169).  Compare  farther 
**  A  charter  of  William,  Earl  of  Essex "  (Eng,  Hitt,  Beview,  April,  1891). 
"  Ascnlfos  (or  Hascolfos)  Oapellanos  '*  was  the  hero  of  the  adventare,  on 
the  earl's  death,  thos  related  by  Dogdale :  ^  A  chaplain  of  the  earl's,  called 
HascnU;  took  oat  his  best  saddle-horse  in  the  night,  and  rode  to  Chicksand, 
where  the  Conntess  Bohese  then  resided,"  etc,  etc. 
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ChaingehAm .  .  .  et  tiii»|>iiinrn  nyiumi  Oxonidnbft  ad  pntdioiwn  tHIhii 
pttTtinens  ■  .  .  .  T.  Henrico  Dftanen,"  etc* 

From  another  quarter  we  are  enabled  to  oontiniie  the 
chain  of  evidence.    We  have  first  a  charter  to  Osney : — 

"  Ego  Gktifridai  de  li^'*ntt«iiiH«  .  ,  .  oonBznaTi  mcratem  tam 
qiiain  Aslls  mfttor  ium  om  dinisit  in  HngKto,  sia[hii1  i&riinifiii>  de 

Ifmiiaiiila  pKtU  II10IU  CU  BIwipilTlt  "  * 

Then  we  hare  a  charter  whioh  thoa  carries  as  a  step 

further: — 

"  Ego  Omlfridiu  de  Mmdenill*  fllinB  Oalbidi  de  HudemlU  eon- 
oevi  Dcmiino  Odftido  pAtri  mso.  Alio  Amolfi  de  tfaadegiHA,"  ebi,  etc* 

Among  the  wibiessea  to  this  last  charter  are  Bobert 
de  Mandeville,  and  Balph  his  brother,  and  Hogh  de 
Mandeville.  Lastly,  we  have  a  charter  of  Balph  de  Man- 
deville,  to  which  the  first  witness  is  "  GaJfridns  de  Man- 
daoilla  frater  mens."  ' 

We  have  now  established  this  pedigree  : — 

GioTTBiT,        =      Boeee 
Eabi.  or  Ewu,    1     de  Vera. 
d.1111. 


Enmlf 
de  Hftnderille, 


Oooffrej  Balph 

de  UuideriUe.  de  Uanoerille. 


A  farther  charter  {Harl.  Cart.,  64,  I.  44)  can  now  be 
fitted  into  this  pedigree.    It  is  a  notification  by  Adam  de 

'  TliU  la  ■  good  ingtanoe  of  the  cmlom,  to  cMHUntly  met  with  In  Domes- 
daj,  by  wliioh  a  haiue  in  a  aoanty  town  wu  attaohed  to  a  nutnor. 

*  D»gdaU  MS.,  id  lupro.  •  Dadnoora  JIB.,  TiL  fol.  S99. 

•  JhU.  '  JMii,  xn.  M.  101. 


I 
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Port,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  etc.,  of  his  grant  of  the 
church  of  "Hattele."  The  witnesses  are  :  •'  Hernaldo  de 
Mandeville  et  domina  Alicia  nxore  sua,  domina  Matiltide 
uxore  dicti  Adsd  de  Port,  Henrico  de  Port,  fratre  ejusdem, 
Galfrido  de  Mandeville,"  etc.^  Here  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  parentage  of  Emolf  s  wife. 

Passing  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  find  Eingham 
then  still  in  possession  of  the  family.'  In  Wiltshire  they 
are  found  yet  later,  Worth  being  still  held  by  them  in 
1292-93  (21  Edw.  I).» 

The  importance  of  the  existence  of  Emulf  and  his 
heirs  is  seen  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  fate  of  the 
earldom  of  Essex,  That  Emulf  was  ''  exiled  "  even  for 
a  time  becomes  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  remember  that 
he  might  have  found  shelter  from  the  king  among  the 
followers  of  the  Empress  in  the  west.  But  he  and  his 
father  had  ofifended  a  power  greater  than  the  king.  The 
Empress  could  not  shield  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  outraged  Church.  It  is,  I  think,  in  his  doings  at 
Bamsey,  and  in  the  penalties  he  had  thus  incurred,  that 
we  must  seek  the  reason  of  his  being,  as  we  shall  find, 
so  strangely  passed  over,  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother 
Geofirey,  who  had  not  partaken  of  his  guilt. 

To  another  charter,  hitherto  unknown,  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Geoffrey  was  recognized  as  his 
father's  heir,  by  the  Empress,  on  his  death.  Instructive 
as  its  contents  would  doubtless  be,  it  is  known  to  us  only 
from  the  following  note,  made  by  one  who  had  inspected 
its  transcript  in  the  lost  volume  of  the  Great  Goucher : — 

^  Carta  M.  ImperatridB  per  quam  dat  Ganfredo  de  Mannevill  filio 

'  *^  Alano  de  Matem"  !■  among  them  (of.  p.  89). 

'  **  WiUelmnt  de  Handerill  tenet  in  Kainghftm  feodom  nniiiB  militia  de 
feodCo]  ComitiB  Heiefoid[ie] "  (Teito,  pp.  102  a,  106  a). 

•  Lan$dawne  JC9^  865,  foL  118  don. ;  EarL  MS.,  IM,  fol  45.  / 


/ 
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Qanfredi  Coinitis  Eesexie  totam  heieditetam  nam  at  onmsa  tennrw 
quaa  oonceHsit  patri  ana  Teatee  B.  Oom.  Gloec,  Bag.  Com.  COTnob,, 
Bog.  Com.  Hereford,  B.  Begia  filio,  TJmfridiu  de  Bohan  Dap.,  JohMmos 
.  flliiu  Gisleberti,  W.  de  Pontlarch'  Oamenrio.    Apnd  DlTnaa.> 

The  names  of  Bobert,  Earl  of  GloncesteT,  and  Boger, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  limit  the  date  of  this  ohartar  to  1144- 
1147,  and  the  father  of  the  grantee  died,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Angost,  1144.  It  shoold  be  noted  that  nothing  is  said 
here  of  the  eartdoni  of  EsBes,  and  that  only  an  abao- 
Intelj  new  creation  conid  confer  the  dignity  on  Geo&ey, 
asjje  was  not  his  father's  heir. 

f  Here,  however,  yet  another  charter,  aTso  at  present 
Ainknown,  comes  to  onr  assistance  with  its  nniqne  evidence 
IthatGeoffi^ymnst  have  held  his  father's  title  before  1147.* 
He  then  disappears  from  view  for  the  time, 
/we  miiBt  now  skip  some  twelve  years,  and  pass  to  that 
^  moat  important  charter  in  which  the  earldom  was  con- 
I  ferred  anew  on  Geoffrey  by  Henry  II.  Only  those  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  these  subjects  can  realize 
the  value  of  this  charter,  a  record  hitherto  unknown.  The 
attitude  of  Henry  II.  to  the  creations  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  the  extent  to  which  he  recognized  them,  and  the 
method  in  which  he  did  so,  are  sabjecta  on  which  the 
historian  is  peculiarly  anxioQs  for  information,  but  on 
which  onr  existing  evidence  is  singularly  and  lamentably 
slight.  Of  the  four  charters  quoted  in  the  Reporta  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer,  only  two  can  be  said  to  have  a  real 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  of  these  one  is  of  uncertain 
date,  while  the  meaning  of  the  other  is  doubtful.  But  the 
charter  I  am  about  to  deal  with  is  remarkably  clear  in 

■  Laiudoiate  M3,  22S,  (bL  123  b.  Thii  note  li  followed  bf  one  of  ths 
charter  by  which  the  Emprew  Don6niied  Hmnfrej  da  Bohnn  in  hia  poat  of 
Dap^tr,  and  of  wbioh  the  original  ia  atiU  extant  among  the  Dnchy  of 
LanoQiter  Boyal  Charten  (Pipe-Boll  Society  :  AtufUnt  Ckartert,  p.  4S). 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 
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its  meaning,  and  possesses  the  advantage  that  its  contents 
enable  as  to  date  it  with  precision. 

The  original  charter  was  formerly  preserved  in  the 
Gottonian  collection,  bat  was  doubtless  among  those  which 
perished  in  the  disastrous  fire.^  The  copy  of  it  made  by 
Dogdale,  and  now  among  his  MSS.  at  Oiiord,  is  unfortu- 
nately imperfect,  but  the  discovery  of  an  independent  copy 
among  the  Bawlinson  MSS.  has  enabled  me  not  only  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  Dugdale's  copy  (which  I  have  here  placed 
within  brackets),  but  also  to  establish  by  collation  the 
accuracy  of  the  text. 

Charter  of  Henrv  IL  to  Geoffrev  de  Mandeville 

THE  Younger  (Jan.  1166). 

H.  'Rex  Angl[orum]  (et)  Dux  Normannie  et  Aquitanie  et 
Comes  Andegavie  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abbatibus 
Comitibus  Justiciariis  Baronibus  Vicecomitibus  ministris 
et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglis  Anglie  et 
Normannie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  fecisse  Gaufridum  de 
Magna  Villa  Comitem  de  Essexa  et  dedisse  et  hereditarie 
ooncessisse  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  ad  tenendum  de  me  et 
heredibus  meis  Tertium  Denarium  de  placitis  meis  ejus- 
dem  Gomitatus.  Et  volo  et  concedo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod 
ipse  Comes  et  heredes  sui '  post  eum  [habeant]  et  teneant 
comitatum  suum  ita  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et 
plene  et  honorifice  sicut  aliquis  Comes  in  Angli&  vel  Nor- 
mannia  melius,  liberius,  quietius,  plenius,  et  honorificentius 
tenet  Comitatum  suum.  Predterea  reddidi  ei  et  concessi 
totam  terram  Gaufridi  de  MagnaYilla  proavi  sui,  et  avi 
sui,  et  patris  sui,  et  omnia  tenementa  illorum,  tam  in 
dominiis  quam  in  feodis  militum,  tam  in  Anglia  quam  in 

>  It  was,  I  belie?e,  dol  j  entered  in  the  lost  Tolume  of  the  Great  Concher. 
*  *'  Sni "  omitted  in  Bawlinaoo  MS. 
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Normannia,  que  de  me  tenet  in  oapite,  et  de  qaoconqae 
teaeat  et  de  onjusconqne  feodo  unt,  et  nominatim  Wale- 
denam  et  Sabrielitesvordam  *  et  Walteham.  Et  -vaditun 
qaod  Bex  HenriooB  avos  mens  habnit  sapez  predicta  iria 
maneria  saa  imperpetanni  ei  olamavi  qoietnm  sibi  et  here- 
dibaa  sais  de  me  et  de  meis  heredibas.  Qnare  toIo  (et  fir- 
mitar  preoipio)  qood  ipse  et  heredes  sni  habeant  et  teneant 
(de  me  et  de  meis  heredibna)  oomitatnm  mom  predietom 
ita  libere  (et  qniete  et  plene)  sioot  aUqais  Comes  in  AngUa 
(vel  Normannia)  melias,  (liberios  qnietias  et  plenioa  comi- 
iatam  saam)  tenet.  Et  habeant  et  teneant  ipse  et  heredes 
sni  omnia  predicta  tenementa  antecesBoram  snorom  pre- 
dtctoram  et  nominatim  predicta  iria  maneria  ita  bene  (et 
in  pace  et  libere  et  qniete  et  honorifice  et  plena,  in  boBco  et 
piano  et  pratia  et  pascuis  in  Aqaia  et  molandinis  ip  viis 
et  aemitis  in  foreatia  et  varrennis  in  rivariia  et  piacariis 
infra  Bnrgnm  et  extra  et  in  omnibns  locis  et  nominatim 
infra  Civitatem  London[ie],  cum  Boco  et  Saca  et  Toll  et 
Team  et  Infangtbeof  et  cum  onmibus  Libertatibna  et  liberia 
consuetudinibna  et  quietanciis  sais)  sicnt  Gaofridus  de 
MagnaVilla  proavna  anna  et  avus  snas  et  pater  bqub 
unquam  meliuB,  GiberinB,  quietins,  et  honorifioentius  et 
plenins)  tenuenmt,  tempore  Regis  Willelmi  et  Begis  Hen- 
rici  avi  mei.  Testibua  Tllieobaldo]  ArohiepiBoopo  Cantnar' 
(Rog[er]o  Arcbiep[i8cop]o  Eborao'  Ric[ardo]  Ep[iacop]o 
London',  Rob[erto]  Ep[ifl00p]o  Lincoln',  Nigello  Bp[i8cop]o 
Eliensi,  Tom[a]  Canc[ellario],Bag[inaldo]  Oom[ite]  Comub', 
R[oberto]  Comfite]  Legrec',  Bogfero]  Com[ite]  do  Clara, 
H[enrioo]  de  Essex  Conestafbulo],  Ric[ardo]  de  Hum[eB] 
ConeBt[abulo],  Ric[ardo]  de  Lucy,  Warfino]  fil[io]  Ger[oldi} 
Cam[er]ario,  Man[aB8ero]  BisBet  dap[ifero],  Rob[er]to  de 
Dunestfanvilla]  et  JoB[celino]  de  Baillolio)  Apud  Cantu- 
ariam. 

'  "  DabrioUteawordam  "  (Bawliiunn). 
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The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  date.  It 
is  obvious  at  once  from  the  names  of  the  primate  and  the 
chancellor  that  the  charter  must  be  previoas  to  the  king's 
departure  from  England  in  1158.  But  the  only  occasion 
within  this  limit  on  which  the  charter  can  have  passed  is 
that  of  the  king's  visit  to  Canterbury  on  his  way  to  Dover 
and  the  Continent  in  January,  1166  (116§).  On  no  other 
occasion  within  this  limit  did  he  land  at  or  depart  from 
Dover.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  charter  to  Earl 
Aubrey  (de  Yere),  which  is  tested  *'  Apud  Dover  in  transitu 
Begis/'  passed  at  the  time  of  this  departure  from  Dover 
(January  10,  1166).^  We  find,  then,  that  as  in  1142  the 
charters  to  Earl  Geofirey  and  Earl  Aubrey  were  part  of 
one  transaction  and  passed  on  the  same  occasion,  so  now, 
the  charters  to  Earl  Geoffrey  the  second  and  Earl  Aubrey, 
his  uncle,  passed  almost  on  the  same  day.  The  long  list 
of  witnesses  to  the  former,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Bawlinson  MS.,  enables  us  to  compare  it  closely  with 
those  of  the  four  other  charters  which  passed,  according 
to  Mr.  Eyton,  about  the  same  time.'  The  proportions  of 
their  witnesses  found  among  the  witnesses  to  this  charter 
ar^  respectively:  seven  out  of  ten  in  the  first;  nine  out 
of  eighteen  in  the  second ;  the  whole  ten  in  the  third ;  and 
seven  out  of  fourteen  in  the  fourth.  As  the  king  had 
spent  his  Christmas  at  Westminster,  we  can  thus  fix  the 
date  almost  to  a  day,  viz.  circ.  January  2,  1166.  And 
this  harmonizes  well  enough  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Pipe-BoUs,  which  show  that  Earl  Geoffrey  was  in  receipt 
of  the  tertius  denarius  in  1167,  as  from  Michaelmas,  1166. 

On  looking  at  the  terms  of  this  instrument,  we  are 

>  K  Dieeio,  p.  531. 

'  (1)  To  the  ohmoh  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  (Canterbury);  (2)  to  ChriBt- 
church,  Ganterbnzy  (Dorer) ;  (3)  to  8i  liary's  Abbey,  Leicester  (Doyer) ; 
(4)  to  Earl  Aubrey  (Do?er)  (fiowrt  and  Itinerary  of  Henry  IL.  pp.  15,  16). 
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Btrook  at  once  by  the  fact  that  it  ia  a  charter  of  aoiual 
creation.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  vith  the  view 
advanced  above,  namely,  that  the  charter  granted  at 
Devizes  to  this  Geof&ey,  as  bis  father's  son,  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  earldom  of  Essex,  "and  that  only  an  abso- 
lately  new  creation  conld  confer  the  earldom  on  Geo&ey, 
as  ha  vaa  not  his  father's  heir."  It  is  thns  that  the  exist- 
enoe  of  bia  brother  Emnlf  became  a  factor  in  the  problem 
of  no  small  oonseqnence.^ 

Being  thus  an  ondonbted  new  creation,  its  terms 
shoold  be  examined  most  carefully.  It  will  than  be  found 
that  the  precedent  they  follow  is  not  the  ohartef  of  the 
Empress  (1141),  but  the  original  charter  of  the  king 
ai40). 


SlEFHEF 

ai«). 

Soiatis  me  fecisse 
Ocanitem  de  Oanfrido 
de  Hagnanilll  de 
Comitatn  Estexe  he- 
reditorie. 


Hadd 
(1141). 
Scistis  omnes  .  .  . 
qaod  ci;o  .  .  .  do  et 
ocmcedo  Oanfrido  de 
H^puivilla  .  .  .  nt 
Bit  Cornea  de  EBsexft. 


HtNBT 

(1166). 

SoUtii   me  feolase 

Oanfridnm  de  Uag- 

nattillA  Oomitem  de 


The  explanation  is,  of  conrBe,  that  the  first  and  third 
are  new  creations,  while  the  second  is  virtnally  but  a 
confirmation  of  the  previoos  creation  by  Stephen.  So 
again,  comparing  this  creation  with  that  of  Hugh  Bigod, 
the  only  instance  in  point — 

<11B5.)  (1156.) 

Scifttis    me   feoisse    Hngonem  Eoifttis  me  fecisse  Ganfridom 

Bigot    Oomitem    de    Norfoica,     de  HaDdanllA  Comitom  de  Esseza, 


'  It  U  true  tbkt  the  durtez  to  (hottnj  Bide)  (Appendix  BB)  proTM  tliat 
Qeoffrej  de  MandeTille  ths  jonnger  erjoyed,  nt  tlie  ooart  of  the  Empreia,  the 
title  of  Earl  of  BtMX.  Bat  the  Mme  ohuter  pniTM  that  Henry  did  not  bold 
himeelf  bound  hj  hia  mother'i  oharter*  or  deeda 
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scilicet  do  tercio  denario  de  Nord-  et  dediase  et  hereditarie  concos- 
wio  et  de  Norfolca.  sisse  sibi  et  heredibns  snis.  .  .  . 

Tertium   denariom    de    placitis 
meis  ejosdem  Comitatna 

Here  the  absolute  identity  of  the  actual  formula  of  creation 
accentuates  the  difference  between  the  clauses  relating  to 
the  ''Tertius  Denarius."  It  will  therefore  be  desirable 
to  compare  the  clauses  as  they  stand  in  the  Mandeville 
and  the  Vere  charters  (January,  1166) : — 

Mahdetilli.  Vebb 

Sciatis   me   •   •   •   dedisse  et  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  oonoessiflse 

hereditarie   concessisse    sibi    et  Comiti  Alberico  in  feodo  et  here- 

heredibus  snis  ad  tenendum  de  ditate  tertium  denarinm  de  plad- 

me  et   heredibns  meis  tertium  tis   Oxenfordscyre   nt  sit    inde 

denarinm  de  placitis  meis  ejusdem  Gomes. 
Gomitatns. 

It  is  said  with  truth  in  the  Lords*  Beports  that ''  inde  " 
is  an  ambiguous  word,  as  it  might  refer  either  to  the 
county  or  to  the  ''  third  penny  "  itself.  And,  indeed,  the 
above  extract  from  the  charter  to  Hugh  Bigod  would  lend 
support  to  the  latter  view.  But  the  case  of  Earl  Aubrey 
was,  we  must  remember,  peculiar.  As  we  saw  in  the 
charter  of  the  empress  (1142),  she  recognized  him  as 
already  a  "comes"  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as  Count  of 
Guisnes  (p.  188).  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  present 
charter  he  is  slSyled  "  comes  "  by  Henry  on  precisely  the 
same  ground.  /For  if  Henry  had  recognized  him  as  Earl 
^^^^  of  Oxford  in  virtue  of  his  mother's  charter  (1142),  he  must 
^)Aalso  have  recognized  his  right  to  ''the  third  penny"  of 
^^/the  shire  which  was  granted  by  that  same  charter.^  But 
he  clearly  did  not  recognize  that  right,  for  he  here  makes 
a  fresh  grant.    Therefore  he  did  not  recognize  the  validity 

*  **  Do  et  ooDoedo  qood  tit  Comet  de  •  .  .  et  habeat  inde  tertium  denarium 
sicut  oomei  debet  habere." 
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of  bis  mother's  eharter.J  Consequently,  he  styled  Aubrey 
"  comes  "  in  virtue  only  of  the  comital  rank  he  enjoyed 
as  Gotrnt  of  Qoisnea.  And  as  he  could  not  mak*  a 
"  comes  "  of  a  man  who  was  a  "  eomes  "  already  (p.  187), 
be  merely  grants  him  "  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  "  of 
Oxfordshire,  "  that  he  may  be  earl  of  that  county  "  ("  nt 
sit  inde  Comes").  Hence  the  anomalous  form  in  vhioh 
the  charter  ia  drawn.* 

DifTerent,  again,  yet  no  less  iuatructive,  is  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.    There  the  grant  runs — 

"  BoiatiB  me  dediese  Willelmo  Oomiti  Arandal  castellnm  de  Anmdel 
enm  toto  honore  Irondel  .  . .  et  tawium  denuiam  da  plaoitiB  de 
SsthMx  nude  ismat  Mt" 

This  charter  has  been  looked  upon  as  relating  to  the 
earldom  itself,  whereas  it  is  clearly  nothing  but  a  grant 
of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel  and  of  the  "Tertius 
Denarius "  of  Sussex,  "  of  whioh  county  he  is  earl." ' 
When  these  two  phrases  are  compared — "ut  sit  inde 
Gomes  "  and  "  ande  Comes  est " — their  meaning  is,  surely, 
clear.  William  was  already  Earl  of  Sussex  {aJioB  Arundel 
olios  Chichester),  but  his  right  to  the  "  Tertius  Denarius  " 
of  the  county  was  not  recognized  by  the  king.  The  fact 
that  this  right  required  to  be  granted  nominatim  confirms 
my  Tiew  that  it  was  not  ooDveyed  by  Stephen's  charter  to 
Geoffrey.' 

The  distinction  between  the  "  dedi  et  concessi  "  of  the 
"  Tertius  Denarius  "  clause  and  the  "  reddidi  "  and  "  con- 
cessi "  of  those  by  which  the  king  confirms  to  Geofifrey 
his  ancestral  estates  is  one  always  to  be  noted.     The 

>  It  ii  one  of  the  mjiterieB  of  the  Pipe-Rolli  that  no  anofa  pkjmeut  to 
the  ekil  ia  to  be  tnuwd  on  tbem,  though  the  grant  Is  qnite  nnnuatakable  in 
its  teniu.    See  Appendix  H. 

•  The'<tuide"or  thia  oharter  tuuwen  lo  the  "inde"  in  theoharlen  to 
Enrl  Anbrej.  ■  See  Appendix  H. 
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terms  of  what  one  may  call  this  general  confirmation  are 
remarkably  comprehensive,  going  back  as  they  do  to  the 
days  of  King  William  and  of  the  grantee's  great-grand- 
father ;  and  the  profusion  of  legal  verbiage  in  which  they 
are  enwrapped  is  worthy  of  later  times.  The  charter  also 
illustrates  the  adaptation  in  Latin  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
formulsB,  themselves  the  relics  of  those  quaint  jingles  which 
must  bear  witness  to  oral  transmission  in  an  archaic  state 
of  society.* 

The  release  of  the  lien  (upon  three  manors)  which 
Henry  I.  had  held  is  a  very  curious  feature.  One  of  these 
manors,  Sawbridgeworth  in  Herts.,  is  surveyed  in  Domes- 
day at  great  length.  Its  value  had  then  sunk  from  £60 
to  £50;  but  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Earl  Geoffrey 
gave  it  in  fee  to  Warine  fitz  Gerold,  the  chamberlain,  "  per 
(sk)  Lxxiin  libratas  terrsd,  singulas  xx  libratas  pro  servitio 
unius  militis."  * 

Under  this  charter  Earl  Geoffrey  held  the  dignity  till 

'  See,  for  ioBtanoe,  Bunrivals  of  them  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I.  to 
Ghristchoroh,  CSanterbury,  and  of  Henry  II.  to  Oxford.  The  former  runs, 
**  on  strande  and  on  stream,  on  wndan  and  on  feldan  "  (OampbeU  Charter, 
xxix.  5) ;  the  latter.  **  by  water  and  by  stronde,  by  Qode  (no)  and  by  londe  " 
(Heame'f  Liber  Niger,  Appendix). 

The  formnla  '*  cum  omnihns  ad  hoc  rebus  rite  pertinentibus,  sive  Itionini, 
rive  oamporum,  agrorum,  saltnumye  "  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dipt.,  No.  425  ;  Earle, 
Land  Charter;  p.  186),  sagf^ested  to  Prof.  Maitland  {Setect  Pleas  in  ManoricU 
C<mrU)  a  connection  with  the  **  let>t "  through  the  **  litus  "  of  early  Teutonic 
law,  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  correcting  him,  observed  (Academy,  June  29, 
1889)  that  litorum  referred  to  the  seashore  at  Beculver  (with  which  this  grant 
deals).  Both  these  distiog^uished  scholars  are  mistaken,  for  the  words  only 
render  the  general  formula:  ^by  lande  and  by  strande  (*  litorum '),  by  wode 
and  by  felde."    So  for  instance;— 

**  hi  water  and  bi  lande 
mid  inlade  and  mid  utlade 
wit  inne  burgbe  and  wit  oaten 
bi  lande  and  by  strande 
bi  wode  and  by  felde  "  (Banuey  CaH.,  ii  80,  81). 

Thus  we  have  **in  bosco  et  piano  . . .  infra  burgum  et  extra  "  {eupra,  p.  236). 
See  also  pp.  286,  314,  381.  «  Liber  Niger  (1774),  i.  239. 
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his  death,  at  which  time  we  find  him  lord  of  more  ihan 
a  hundred  and  fifty  knights'  fees.  The  earldom  then 
<1166)  passed  to  his  yonnger  brother  William,  and  did  so, 
as  far  aa  we  know,  without  a  fresh  creation.  Frat  the 
limitation,  it  is  important  to  ohserre,  in  this  as  in  other 
early  creatiouB,  is  not  restricted  to  heirs  of  the  body — 
a  much  later  addition.  As  this  point  is  of  considerable 
importance  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  compare  the  eraential 
words  of  inheritance  in  the  three  saocesBiTe  charters  : — 


Stiphkx 
(1140). 
ScIaUb  m^  feoine 
Oomitem  de  Qaafrido 
de  HognaTillA  de  Co- 
mitatu  EnseiB  here- 
dilarit.  Qaare  Tolo 
. .  .  qaod  ipae  ei  htn- 
dtatuipotl  turn  here- 
dilario  jvT»  teneant 
de  me  et  de  heredibns 
meis  .  .  .  BJcnt  alii 
Comites  mei  de  terra 


ai4i> 

SciatiB  .  .  .  quod 
ego  do  et  mnoedo 
Ganfrido  de  Ifagna- 
Tilia  ...  of  AenJifrtM 
raw  po»t  tvim  htrtdifa- 
bilitar  ut  sit  Ccpmee  do 
Essexft. 


HnxT  IL 

ai66). 

SoiatiB  me  feoine 
Oanfridiiin  de  Wagna 
Tflla  Oomitem  de  E»- 
Bexa. . .  .  Et  Tolo  .  . . 
qaod  ipse  Oomea  et 
hendet  mi  pott  «um 
habeant  et  teneant 
Comitatam  euam  .  , . 
sioat  aliqnia  Oomes  ia 
Anglia,  etc. 


/It  is  noteworthy  that  the  earliest  of  these  three— the 
nirliest  of  all  our  creation-charters — has  the  moBt 
Antenaely  hereditary  ring,  a  fact  at  variance  with  the 
favourite  doctrine  that  the  hereditary  principle  was  a  late 
innovation,  and  ousted  but  slowly  the  official  position.  It 
is  further  to  he  observed  that  the  term  "  Comitatoa,"  of 
which  the  denotation  in  Scottish  charters  has  been  so  long 
and  fiercely  debated,  has  here  the  abstract  signification 
which  it  possesses  in  our  own  day,  namely,  that  of  the 
"dignity  of  an  earl. 


/^  When  we  think  of  their  father's  stormy  career,  it  is 
[not  a  little  strange  to  find  these  two  successive  Earls  of 
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-I  / 


Essex  hi^  in  fmTOur  vitb  fhe  order-lTrmg  kinz.  v^xrpu^^yrx 
whose  reign,  for  more  than  tfairtj  jeirs  1 1156-11^  .  ve 
find  them  honoored  mad  trusted  in  his  oooneik.  in  his 
courts,  and  in  his  host.    Of  Eaxl  Wniiam  Ifiaf  5 


writes :  "  The  b<mi  was  as  loral  as  his  father  was  faitLIeBC ; 
he  seems,  indeed,  to  hare  been  a  clo^e  perBona]  friend  of 
the  king,  and  to  hare  well  deserred  his  friendship/'  ^  His. 
fidelity  was  rewarded  bj  the  hand  of  the  beire»  of  Hbfc 
house  of  Aomale,  bo  that,  already  an  earl  in  Yah^mxA^  he 
thus  became,  also,  a  coont  beyond  the  s€a. 

Yet  well  might  men  beliere  that  the  avfol  cnrse  of 
Heayen  rested  on  this  great  and  able  hooee.    At  the  "^^txi 
moment  when  Eaii  ^VHlliam  seemed  to  hare  attained  tb^ 
pinnacle  of  power,  when  he  had  reached  the  point  which) 
his  father  had  reached  some  half  a  cent  hit  before,  then,; 
as  in  his  father's  ease,  the  prize  was  snatched  from  hisi 
grasp.    King  Richard,  rightly  prizing  tbe  earl's  loyalty/ 
and  worth,  announced  his  intention,   at  the  Council  of 
PipeweU  (September,   1189),  of   leaving    him,  with  the' 
Bishop  of  Durham  as  his  assessor,  in  charge  of  the  king- 
dom, as  Justiciar,  during  his  own  absence  in  the  EastJ 
Such  an  office  would  have  made  the  earl  the  foremost  lay- 
man in  the  realm.     But  before  the  time  had  come  for\ 
entering  on  his  exalted  duties,  indeed  within  a  few  weeks '  I 
of  his  appointment,  he  was  dead  (November  14,  1189).         / 

Like  his  brother  Geoffrey  before  him,  the  earl  died\ 
childless;  the  vast  estates  of  the  house  of  ^landerille 
passed  to  the  descendants  of  his  aunt;  to  his  earldom 
there  was  no  heir.'    Such  was  the  end  that  awaited  the 

>  Anqethi  Kiugt,  iL  14i. 

'  The  inberiUoee  vaa  in  dispata  for  tome  time  between  faif  taot's 
yonnger  ton  sad  the  two  daioghCeni  nod  eo-bein  of  her  elder  ton  deoeB*e«]. 
A«  the  Utter  were  erentoftUjr  ■nreenfal  in  their  elaim,  there  was  no  oue 
heir  to  whom  the  efidom  ooold  |mm,  m  of  ri^t,  nnder  the  eharter  of  1156 
(accepting  it  ee  repraenting  a  limitation  to  heira  wbateoeror).     I  have. 
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Ambition  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.  The  earldom  for 
/whioh  he  hod  schemed  and  Bttivan,  the  Btrongholds  on 
I  whioh  bis  power  vaa  based,  the  tooad  lands  irhicfa  owned 
UiiB  Bway — all  were  lost  to  his  house.  And  as  if  by  the 
Ivery  irony  of  fate,  Emnlf,  his  disinherited  son,  alone 
jo«ttinQed  the  raoe,  that  there  might  not  be  wanting  in 
I  his  hapless  heirs  an  ever-standing  monnment  to  the  great- 
Iness  at  onoe  of  the  gailt  and  of  the  fidl  of  the  man  whose 
iBtory  I  have  told. 

boweter,  «1mw1mm  nggMted  (Fipv-Boll  Bodetr:  Amelmt  Chirfan,  p.  99) 
that  the  «alw)  to  Ilia  elder  of  the  tvo  dan^lwt  of  her  amlaitoUo  nkj  Imtb 
been  ooonwl«d  with  k  oUn  to  the  digqltj  b^  her  hubuid,  in  ber  ii|[ht. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Stephen's  treaty  with  the  Londoners. 

(See  p.  3.) 

There  are  few  more  saggestive  passages  in  the  chronicles  of 
Stephen's  reign  than  that  which  describes,  in  the  Oesta,  bia 
'^pactio"  with  the  citizens  of  London.  This,  because  of  the 
Btriking  resemblance  between  the  "  pactio-— .-_•  nintuo  jura- 
mento  *'  there  described  and  the  similar  practice  in  those  foreign 
towns  which  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  "commnna."  Thus  at 
Bazas,  in  Aquitaine,  '*  qaum  dominus  rex  venit  apod  Yasatum, 
omnes  cives  Yasatenses  jurant  ei  fidelitatem  et  obedientiam  .  .  . 
similiter  et  rex  et  senescalluB  jurant  dictis  civibus  Yasatensiboa 
quod  sit  bonus  dominus  eis  et  teneat  consuetudines,  et  custodiat 
eos  de  omni  injuria  de  se  et  aliis  pro  posse  suo."  At  Issigeac, 
in  the  Perigord^  it  was  (as  was  usual)  the  lord  who  bad  to 
swear  first  before  the  citizens  would  do  so :  *'  en  aital  manieira 
que'l  seinher  reis  .  .  .  cant  requerra  et  queste  sagrament  .  .  . ; 
deu  jurar  a  lor  premeirament  qu'il  los  defendra  de  si  et  d'autrui 
de  tot  domnage,  et  las  bonas  cnstumas  que  il  ont  et  que  il 
auront  lor  gardet  et  lor  amelhoret,  k  bona  fe,  .  .  .  et  que  las 
males  lor  oste  et  lor  tolha  de  tot.  Et  en  apr^s,  li  prohome 
deven  li  far  lo  sagrament  aobredich,  que'l  garderon  son  corps 
et  sas  gentz  qui  par  lui  esseron  et  sas  dreitnras  de  tort  et  de 
forsa,"  etc.^  etc.  At  Bourg-sur-Mer,  in  Gascon j,  the  clause 
runs :  ''  Dum  dominus  rex  yenit  primo  in  Yasoonia,  juratur  ab 
eo,  dum  est  sistens  et  coram  senescallo  suo  (yel  a  senescallo 
sno,  dum  ipse  non  est  praesens,  qui  pro  tempore  yeniet)  quod 
villam  et  jus  cnstodiet  et  defendet  et  de  se  et  de  alio  ab  omni 
injuria,  et  quod  aenrabit  foros  et  consuetudines  suas.  Nob 
juramus  ei  et  senescallo  fidelitatem."  So  too  at  Bajonne,  when 
the  Great  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine,  as  representing  the  king, 
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fint  urived,  be  waa  cftDcd  spon  to  >wMrbj  all  tbe  Munta  tlut 
ha  woald  b«  k  good  ^ad  loyal  Io*4 ;  that  he  would  protect  tha 
cituena  from  all  wrong  and  riofeaec^  other  from  kimaelf  or 
from  others  ;  that  he  would  prao^a  aO  their  rights,  castonu, 
and  pnTilegea,  as  granted  them  by  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Dakes  of  Gny«nne,  to  the  ntmost  of  bii  power,  so  long  as  he 
held  tbe  office,  Mving  his  t^ltj  to  the  king.*  When  he  had 
done  so,  the  major  and  jurats  swore  in  their  torn  to  him: — 
"  Bj  those  saints,  will  we  be  good,  faithfal,  lojal,  and  obedient 
to  jon ;  jonr  life  and  limbs  we  will  guard ;  good  and  lojal 
coonsel  will  we  give  jon  to  the  beet  of  our  power,  and  jonr 
secrets  will  we  keep."  *  These  examples,  which  could  be  widely 
paralleled,  not  only  in  municipalities,  but  also  in  the  rural 
commonwealths  of  tbe  Pyreuean  Talleys,  illustrate  the  principle 
and  uniform  cfaaiacter  of  this  "  mntuum  jucamentnm." 

We  are  tempted  then  to  ssk  whether  it  was  not  by  some 
flack  transaction  as  this  that  Stephen  secured  the  adhesioD  of 
the  citizens.  We  shall  find  the  Empress  eecaring  the  city  in 
1141,  after  a  formal  "  tractatns "  at  St.  Albans  with  its 
authorized  representatives,  and  we  know  that  the  Conqueror 
himself  made  some  terms  with  the  citizens  before  he  entered 
London.  Comparing  these  facts  with  the  reception  at  Win- 
chester of  Stephen  and  tbe  Empress  in  turn,  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  we  ahonld  accept  the  startling  assertion  in 
the  Oetta  as  literally  correct.  It  would  seem  at  least  highly 
probable  that  what  the  Londonen  really  claimed  in  1135  was 
not  the  right  to  elect  a  king  of  all  England,  bat  to  choose  their 
own  lord  independently  of  tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  do 
K  by  a  leparale  negotiation  between  himself  and  them.  They 
were  not,  in   any  case,  prepared  to  receive  the  king  as  their 

'  "  Lo  tenescant  de  Gnkyne  den  jnrar  en  m  Habere  ven^nde  an  miiTrc 
Jantx  et  cent  parte  et  a  lant  poble  at  oomnnsatat  de  Baione  .'  .  .  en  queste 
forlae ;  Per  aquc*  loiitz  Job  aerey  bon  seinbot  et  tGyan,  de  tort  et  de  forue 
TIM  Kuoanlenij  de  ml  medlchi  et  daatniy ;  a  mon  leysn  poder  TOatrea  fora 
viwIriiR  viifltumoi  et  Toatrea  prWitedgea  sa  en  rer  per  loa  reja  Dangleterre  vt 
illix  di<  nniayiie  antrejatz  Toa  aanbere;,  tant  qaoant  aerej  en  lodit  offlci, 
iiiulHin  Id  6di:iitat  <Ie  Doetre  Belabor  lo  Boy." 

*  "  Kt  loailitz  malre  et  juratz  dcben  jurar  en  la  manejre  aegnent  diaent 
bmI  :  Tor  rujiiot  aontz  Doa  tob  aersm  bens,  fldena,  leyana,  et  hobediena;  Tite 
at  nii<ubrt<>  vna  guarderata ;  bon  cosaeilb  et  lejaa  voa  deram,  a  noatre  lejjia 
jckIm:  <'t  Mffroti  voa  tblcram." 
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lord  unless  lie  would  first  guarantee  them  the  possession  of  all 
their  liberties.  This  semi-independent  attitude,  which  was 
virtually  that  assumed  by  Exeter  when  it  attempted  to  treat 
with  the  Conqueror,  was  distinctly  foreign  to  the  English  polity 
so  ihx  as  our  knowledge  goes.  There  are  faint  hints,  however, 
in  Domesday  that  such  towns  as  London,  York,  Winchester, 
and  Exeter  may  have  possessed  a  greater  independence  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  believe. 


(       250      ) 
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THB  APPBAL  TO   ROME   IN    1136. 

(See  p.  a) 

On  of  the  most  interestiDg  and  cnrions  disooreries  that  I  hare 
made  in  the  ooiirse  of  my  researches  has  been  the  true  story 
of  the  appeal  to  Borne  as  arbiter  between  Stephen  and  Hand. 
Coasidering  the  exceptional  importance  of  this  episode,  in 
many  ways,  it  bae  received  strangely  little  attention,  with  the 
resnlt  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  understood  and  atmoat 
incredibly  misdated. 

Mr.  FreemftD,  working,  in  the  Norman  Conqueit,  from  the 
Bietoria  Fontificalit,^  writes  of  this  episode  as  taking  place  on 
and  in  consequence  of  Stephen's  attempt  to  secure  the  corona- 
tioQ  of  Eustace  in  1152.*  Miss  Noi^te  has  gone  Into  the 
matter  far  more  fully  than  Mr.  Freeman,  hut  at  first  assigned 
the  debate  described  in  the  Sittoria  FonHfiealis  to  "  1151."' 

In  so  doing,  she  was  guided  merely  by  the  Hittoria  passage 
itself,  which  she  did  not  connect,  as  did  Mr,  Freeman,  with  the 
episode  of  tbe  proposed  coronation  in  1152.     But  on   inves- 

'  Perti'»  Monurntiita  mttorioa,  toI.  zi. 

■  "The  nppIloBtioa  to  Borne  sod  the  debate  which  followed  it  there  are 
to  be  found  in  tha  Hutoria  Pontfflealit,  4t  (Pertz,  zz.  MS).  Biahop  (,tU) 
Henry  '  proaujt  le  datnrnai  operem  et  diligentiam  nt  t^Mstalicna  Euata- 
ohiam  flliam  regis  ooronftret.  Qaod  uttque  fieri  non  lioebst,  niii  Bomani 
pontificis  *enill  impetratL'  I  have  Already  (aee  above,  p.  2S1)  had  to  refer 
to  tome  of  the  points  arged  in  this  debate  "  (Iforvt.  Goitq„  t.  329,  note).  On 
turning  to  "  p.  251,"  we  similarlj  Snd  the  debate  apoliea  of  m  belongring  to 
"  later  yean,"  and  at  p.  354  also,  while  at  p.  857  we  read ;  "  At  a  later  time, 
in  the  argnment  btrfore  Pope  Innocent  (>ic),  when  Stephen  is  trying  to 
get  tbe  pontiff's  oansent  to  the  coronatiati  of  bis  son  Eostace  (p.  325)," 
etc.,  eta  How  an  argnuieiit  oonld  be  held  beforo  lonocetit,  manj  jean 
after  bi«  detttb,  Hr.  Freeman  does  not  explain. 

>  England  under  Ou  AngetU  King*,  i.  2TS,  note. 
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tigating  the  matter  more  closely,  she  was  clearlj  led  to  reject 
the  date  she  had  first  given  : — 

**  From  the  way  in  which  the  trial  is  brought  into  the  Ristoria  rontifloaliSj 
it  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  1151.  But  the  presence  of 
Bishop  Ulger  of  Angers  and  Roger  of  Chester,  both  of  whom  died  in  1149, 
and  the  account  of  the  proceedings  written  by  Gilbert  Foliot  to  Brian  fitz 
Count,  clearly  prove  the  true  diite  to  be  1148."  ' 

As  to  the  time  of  the  bishop's  death,  Roger  died,  not  in  1149, 
bat  in  April,  1148,  and  at  Antioch,  so  that  the  chronology  is  no 
less  fatal  to  Miss  Norgate's  date  than  to  Mr.  Freeman's  own. 
Bat  the  additional  evidence  she  obtains  from  Gilbert  Foliot's 
letter  requires  a  special  examination. 

The  sequence  of  events  at  which  she  arrives  is  this  : — 

•  

(1)  Theobald  goes,  in  defiance  of  Stephen,  to  the  council 
convened  at  Rheims  by  Engenins  III.  for  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
(March)  1148  (N.S.). 

(2)  Stephen  forfeits  Theobald,  and  is  threatened  in  con- 
sequence by  the  Pope. 

(3)  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  thereupon,  challenges  Stephen  "  to 
an  investigation  of  his  claims  before  the  papal  court."  Stephen, 
in  reply,  calls  on  Geoffrey  to  surrender  Normandy  "  before  he 
would  agree  to  any  further  proceeding  in  the  matter." 

(4)  Geoffrey  surrenders  Normandy — but  to  his  son  Henry, 
and  Stephen  '*  appears  to  have  consented,  as  if  in  desperation, 
to  the  proposed  trial  at  Rome." 

(5)  "  The  trial "  takes  place,  as  recorded  in  the  HUtoria 
Fontificalis,  and  is  attended,  inter  alios,  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  Abbot 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  obtained  *'  the  succession  to  the  vacant 
see  "  of  Hereford  at  the  Coancil  of  Rheims,  and  had  added,  in 
consequence,  to  his  style  the  words  *'  et  Herefordiensis  ecolesiao 
mandate  Domini  Papaa  vicarius."  \ 

(6)  Gilbert  Foliot  writes  the  letter  to  Brian  fitz  Count, 
reviewing  the  treatise  which  Brian  had  jnst  composed  in 
snpport  of  the  claims  of  the  Empress,  and  alluding  to  the  above 
'Hrial  "  at  Rome  which  he- (Gilbert)  had  attended. 

(7)  Gilbert  Foliot  is  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford  by 
Theobald,  at  St.  Omer,  in  September  (1148).^ 

Of  these  events,  the  cession  of  Normandy  by  Geoffrey  to  his 

'  England  under  Ike  Angevin  King$t  i*  ^0>  *^^« 
«  IWd..  I  370, 371,  495,  496. 
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■on  Henrj  belongs,  m  Mr.  Howlett  hu  pointed  oat,  not  to  1148, 
but  to  1150  or  1151.^  This,  however,  ecarcely  affects  Hist 
Norgate's  seqcence  of  events.  It  is  when  we  tarn  to  Foliot's 
letter  that  our  anspicioiu  begin  to  be  aronsed.  Although  Dr. 
Giles  has  placed  it  at  the  end  of  those  letterB  which  beh>ng  to 
the  period  of  his  rale  as  abbot  (1139-1118),  we  mnat  be  Btrock 
bj  the  &ct  that  if  (as  Uiss  Norgate  holds)  it  was  written  jast 
before  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Uie  sl^le  would 
have  been  "elect  of  Hereford,"  or,  at  least,  "Vicar  of  the 
Diocese  (u(  tupra),"  instead  of  "Abbot  of  Gloucester"  only. 
Moreover,  as  Heniy  was  ex  hypot}ian  now  Dake  of  Iformandy, 
the  "  trial "  wonld  have  been,  sarelj ,  of  his  own  claims,  not  of 
those  of  his  mother,  who  had  rirtnally  retired  in  his  &Tonr. 
Lastly,  we  mnst  see  that  the  date  assigned  by  her  to  this 
"trial"  at  Bome  (1148)  is  a  mere  hypothesis  ansnppoited  by 
any  direct  erideoce. 

Bat,  indeed,  we  have  only  to  read  the  letter  and  the  Ritforia 
Pont^icalit  to  see  tbat  they  most  have  been  pemsed  with  almost 
incredible  carelessnesB.  For  Gilbert  Foliot  distinctly  mentions 
(a)  that  he  is  writing  in  the  time  of  Pope  Celestine,*  (6)  that 
the  "  trial "  took  place  under  Pope  Innocent.^  Now,  Celestine 
died  in  March,  1144,  and  his  predecessor  Innocent  had  died  in 
September,  1 143.  The  letter,  therefore,  must  have  been  written 
within  these  six  months,  and  the  "  trial  "  at  Bome  must  have 
taken  place  before  September  24,  1148.  This  being  clear,  we 
naturally  ask : — How  came  Innocent  thus  to  hear  the  case 
argued,  when  he  had  admittedly  "confirmed  "  Stephen  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  F  Having  decided  the  question  at 
the  outset,  how  could  he  ignore  that  decision,  and  begin,  as  it 
were,  de  novo  7  Moreover,  Stephen's  champion  is  described  by 
the  Hiitoria  writer  as  Arnulf ,  Archdeacon  of  Seex,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lisieax.  Now,  Miss  Norgate,  with  her  usual  care,  fixes 
the  date  of  bis  elevation  to  the  see  as  1141.*  A  council,  therefore, 
which  he  attended  as  archdeacon  must,  on  her  own  showing, 
be  not  later  than  this.*     Lastly,  now  tbat  we  know  the  council 

■  Academy.  NoTsmber  12, 1SS7. 

'  "  Bed  jam  nuno  Deo  propitio  et  fsveiite  parti  bnio  domino  popA  CeleBtiDo." 
'  "Andiiti  domitmiil  pApam  InnooentlDm  convocaraa  coclesism  eE  Boms 
conceDtnm  oelebrem  bAboisse." 

<  Eitgland  utider  the  Angevin  K(«gi,  I.  600. 

'  Perhaps  she  did  not  rnx^iie  bi>  nntne  (see  bolonO. 
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to  be  previons  to  1141,  do  not  the  words  of  the  writer — "Magno 
illi  conyentni  cnm  domino  et  patre  nostro  domino  abbate  Clunia- 
censi  interfni  et  ego  Glaniacensinm  minimos  " — suggest  that 
it  was,  farther,  previons  to  his  becoming  Abbot  of  Gloucester 
in  1139?  Turning  again  to  the  passage  in  the  Hiatoria  Pontu 
ficalis  (41),  we  find  that,  in  the  light  of  the  above  evidence,  its 
meaning  is  beyond  dispute.  So,  indeed,  it  should  be  of  itself, 
but  for  a  most  incomprehensible  blunder  by  which  two  passages 
of  the  narrative  are  printed  in  Pertz  as  part  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  debate.  The  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  the 
Historia^  when  he  comes  to  the  proposal  to  crown  Eustace,  is 
anxious  to  show  us  how  the  matter  stood  by  tracing  the 
attitude  of  the  Papacy  to  Stephen  since  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  He,  therefore,  takes  us  right  back  to  the  year  of  the 
king's  accession,  and  tells  us  bow,  and  to  what  extent,  his  claim 
came  to  be  confirmed. 

This  discovery  at  once  explains  Gilbert  Foliot's  expression. 
For,  the  trial  at  Rome  taking  place,  as  I  shall  show,  early  in 
1136,  he  attended  it,  not  as  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  bnt  merely  as 
''  minimus  Gluniacensium,"  in  attendance  on  his  famous  abbot, 
Peter  the  Venerable  (1122-1168).  It  may  have  been  as  prior 
(**claustral "  prior?)  of  the  abbey  that  he  thus  attended  him, 
for  we  know  from  himself  that  he  had  held  that  oflBce. 

Everything  now  fits  into  place.     We  find  that,  following  in 
her  grandfather's  footsteps,  Maud  at  once  appealed  to  Homo      / 
against  Stephen's  usurpation,  charging  him,  precisely  as  William,  ^ 
in  his  day,  had  charged  Harold,  (1)  with  defrauding  her  of  her 
rightful  inheritance,  (2)  with  breach  of   his  oath.     Stephen, 
when  he  had  overcome  the  scruples  of  William  of  Gorbeuil,  and 
had  secured  coronation  at  his  hands,  hastened  to  take  his  next 
step  by  despatching  to  Rome  three  envoys  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  pope.     These  envoys  were  Roger,  Bishop  of  Chester,       y 
Arnulf,  Archdeacon  of  86ez  (the  spokesman  of  the  party),  and 
"Level,"  a  clerk  of  Archbishop  William.*     This  last  was,  of 
course,  intended  to  represent  his  master  in  *  the  matter,  and  to 
justify   his  action    in   crowning   Stephen    by  explaining  the 

>  **£x  adverso  ttetenmt  a  rege  miBsi  Rogems  Geftrensit  episoopna 
Lnpellnt  derioiia  OuiUelmi  bone  memorie  CaDtaarensis  archiepiscopi,  et 
qai  eis  la  oaaaa  patrooinabatur  Ernnlfos  archidiaconus  Sagiensis"  (fTtX. 
Fantif.,  41). 
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graniida  on  wfaicli  hU  BcmplM  had  been  OTemded.  The 
enToym  were  ftbanduitlj  sapplled  wibh  the  mjuinte  motive 
power — or,  ahkU  we  ukj,  tbe  oil  for  labiuatiBg  tlie  wbeele  of 
/  the  Curia  P — faom  the  houded  tnaeore  of  the  dead  hang,  whioh 
^  was  DOW  in  his  moeeseor's  hands.  Tbe  pope  reeolTed  that  so 
impoitaDt  a  cause  raqnirad  no  onliaarf  tiibanal :  he  ooQTohed 
for  the  porpoae  a  great  conncil,  and  among  those  1^  whom  it 
wms  attended  was  Peter,  Abbot  of  Clnnj,  with  Gilbert  YOatA 
in  bis  train.* 

The  name  of  CInnj  leads  me  to  break  the  tluead  for  a 
moment  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  insisting  on  tbe  important  faot  tliat 
the  sympathies  of  the  house,  onder  its  then  abbot,  must  have 
beeu  with  the  Angenn  cause.  This  is  oertain  from  the  doca- 
nunts  printed  bf  8ir  Geoi^  Dookett,*  eepeoiallr  from  the 
Handatoiy  Epistle  of  this  same  Abbot  Peter  relating  to  the 
BmpresB.*  We  have  here,  I  tbink,  the  probable  explanation 
of  the  energy  with  which  that  canse  was  espoused  b;  Oilbert 
Foliot 

To  retom  to  the  coancil.     The  ease  for  the  prosecntlon,  as 

we  might  term  it,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Angers,  who 

/    charged  Stephen  both  with  perjary,  that  is,  with  breaking  the 

oath  he  bad  sworn  to  Heniy  I.,  and  with  nsarpation  in  Beizing 

the  throne  to  the  detriment  of  Uie  rightful   heir.'     Stephen's 

'  "  Andiiti  dominnm  papain  Inooaetitinm  oodtoouh  ecoIadBm  et  Bomn 
aonveatnm  M^brem  hshniMe.  Hagno  illi  canTentoj  ooin  dMuino  et  patre 
nocttfi  Anniiio  aUMto  ClaniHoenii  inteifni  et  ego  Claniaceusliim  minJniDa. 
Ibi  OKIM  h»c  in  Diediam  dednotm  eat,  et  allquuidlu  rentilkta  "  (Foliof a  letter, 
liils.,  ed.  OUea,  L  100). 

■  Cfturfen  and  Awonb  »/  M«  Amaimi  .i4U«y  0/  Olwiii  (18S8). 

'  "Felicia  memoiin  lex  Angltmim  et  Dux  Nonnannoniiii,  Beorknu, 
Willelml  primo  ducia  daiu  regia  fllina,  apeeiali  earn  [Clunlaoenaein  ecokdamj 
■more  oolalt  et  veneratna  eat  Donia  antem  iDi]1tip]i<dbDa  et  nagnia  onmee 
Jam  dictoa  eisapenni,  etlam  ntajorem  eooleaiam  ,  .  ,  mlro  et  liiigaUTi  opoe 
inter  nniTenaa  pens  tocioi  orbia  eceteaiu  ooaaiuiimavit.  Ea  de  oanaa,  apecielta 
apnd  nDivetao*  Oluniaoenaia  ordinia  ftatc««  ejlia  memoria  habotor  et  in  pei- 
Potinim  per  Dei  gntiam  habebitoi.  Cui  is  patenu  hereditats  aucoadena 
Uatildia,  ejus  fliia,  Henrici  magni  Bomimonuii  imperatoria  conjuz  .  .  . 
patemB  ImaginU  et  pradentin  formam  Telat  aigillo  impreBaam  repreaeutsTit, 
et  prater  alia  dignaMlataiClluiiMenaeineocleHiam  mareputria  ainoeredilsxlt" 
(JMd..  ii.  104). 

*  "Stikbat  ab  Impeiatiloe  dominua  Andt^Tetuia  epiaoopua,  qni  .  ■  .  dno 
Indueebat  preolpne.  jna  acUioet  bereditarium  et  factmn  imperotrioi  jura- 
mentum  "  (Foliot'a  letter,  Vt  n^ra).    "  Qnerimoniain  impentrida  ad  papam 
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sapporters,  with  Amnlf  at  their  head,  met  these  charges  by  a 
defence,  the  two  reports  of  which  are  not  in  absolate  harmony. 
It  is  qnite  certain  that  to  the  charge  of  usurpation  they  retorted 
that  the  Empress  was  the  ofbpring  of  an  nnlawf al  alliance,  and 
had,  therefore,  snfEered  no  wrong.  ^  Bat  how  they  disposed  of 
the  oath  is  not  so  clear.  According  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  whose 
acconnt  we  may  safely  follow,  they  advanced  the  sabtle  and 
ingenious  plea  that  fidelity  had  only  been  sworn  to  the  Empress 
as  heir  ("aicut  heredi  ")  to  the  throne,  and  since  (they  urged) 
she  was  not  such  heir  (for  the  reason  given  above),  the  oath 
was  tpso  Jacio  void,  and  the  charge  fell  to  the  ground.'  The 
other  writer  asserts  that  the  defence  was  based,  first,  on  the 
plea  that  the  oath  had  been  forcibly  extorted,  and,  second,  on 
the  cunning  pretence  that  the  king  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  appointing  another  heir,  and  had  exercised  that 
right  on  his  deathbed,  to  the  extent  of  disinheriting  the 
Empress  and  nominating  Stephen  in  her  stead.' 

A  careful  study  of  the  two  versions  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  both  writers  were,  probably,  right  in  their  facts.  Gilbert 
Foliot  would  be  the  last  man  to  invent  an  ailment  in  favour 
of  Stephen,  nor  would  the  other  writer  have  any  inducement  to 

Innooeniiam  Ulgcriaa  Andegayomm  feuefandns  antistes  detalit,  argnens 
legem  periarii  et  illicit^  presnmptioniB  regni**  {HUL  P<miif,^\\\ 

'  **  Hie  [Enmlfns]  advenuB  eplBOopnm  allegavit  publice,  qood  imperatrix 
pairia  erat  indigna  auoccMione,  eo  quod  de  inoestia  nnpoiia  procreata  et  fills 
fuerat  monialia,  quam  Bex  Henriciis  de  inonasterio  Bomeseienn  extraxerat 
eique  Telum  abstulerat"  {IIUL  Pontif,),  *' Imperatrioero,  de  qua  loquitur, 
non  de  legitimo  matrimonio  oitam  dennntiamna.  Deviavit  a  legitimo  tramite 
Henricna  rex,  et  quam  non  licebat  aibi  junxit  matrimouio,  unde  iatiua  aunt 
natalitia  propagata:  qnare  illam  patri  iu  heredem  non  debere  fuooedere  et 
aaora  denuntiant  **  (Foliot't  letter). 

'  **  Sublato  enim  Jure  principali,  neceasario  tollitur  et  secuDdariunL  In 
hao  igitur  canaft  principale  est,  quod  dominua  AndegavenslB  de  hereditate 
inducit  et  ab  hoc  totum  illnd  dependet^  quod  de  juramento  subjung^tur. 
Imperatrici  namqne  aiont  heredi  juramentum  ficictum  fuiase  prouunciat 
Totum  igitur  quod  de  juramento  inducitnr,  exinaniri  necesse  eat,  ai  de  ipso 
hereditario  jure  non  oonatiterit "  (ibid,). 

'  **  Juramentum  eonfeaaua  eat  [Emulfua],  aed  a^jecit  yiolentur  extortum, 
et  sub  conditione  acilioet  impeiatrioi  suoceaaionem  patria  ae  pro  viribua  aerra- 
turum,  nisi  patrem  voluntatem  mutare  conttogeret  et  heredem  alinm  inati- 
tuere ;  poterat  enim  eme  at  ei  de  uxore  filiua  naaoeretur.  Poetremo  aubjecit 
quod  rex  Henrioua  mutaTsrat  Toluntatem  et  in  extremia  agona  filium  Bororid 
BUS  Stephanum  designafit  heredem  **  {Hitt.  Poniif.), 


/ 

v 
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do  to,  writing  (as  he  did)  long  after  that  king's  death.  Uore- 
over,  the  pleas  that  (1)  the  oath  had  been  eitorted,  (2)  Henry  L 
had  released  his  baronfi  from  its  obligation,  are  preciself  tJion 
/which  the  author  of  the  Qata  and  William  of  Malmeebnry' 
respectively  mention  as  being  advanced  on  Stephen's  behalf. 
Lastly,  we  have  yet  another  plea  advanced  by  Bishop  Roger  of 
Salishnry,  namely,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concraned,  he 
looked  on  the  re-marriage  of  the  Empress,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Great  Conncil,  as  absolving  him  from  his  oath.  Now,  all 
this  points  to  one  conclusion.  The  thorn  in  the  side  of  Stephen 
and  of  his  friends  was,  clearly,  {his  nnlnc^  oath.  Their 
various  attempts  to  ezonse  ita  breach  betray  their  consoionsneBS 
of  the  fact.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  before  a  apiritnal 
court.  Hence  their  ingenions  endeavour,  described  t^'  Gilbert 
Foliot,  to  keep  t^e  oath  in  the  backgronnd  as  the  lesser  of  the 
two  points.  Hence,  too,  their  accnmolated  pleas.  First,  they 
nrge  that  the  oath  was  void  becaase  the  Empress  was  not  the 
heir ;  ttien,  that  it  was  void,  becaase  extorted  ;  lastly,  that  it  was 
void  because  the  dying  king  had  released  them  from  their 
obligation.     Snch  an  argnment  as  this  speaks  for  itself. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  two  witnesses  do,  at  firet  sight, 
differ,  is  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Angera  with  re- 
gard to  the  plea  that  the  Empress  was  not  of  legitimate  birth. 
Did  he  contravene  this  plea  P  The  Sistoria  asserts  that  when 
Stephen's  advocates  bad  stated  the  case  tor  the  defence,  the 
bishop  rose  and  traversed  their  pleadings,  rejecting  them  one  by 
,  one.  Bnt  Gilbert,  writing  to  Brian  fits  Connt,  admits  that  the 
attack  on  the  birth  of  the  Empress  (the  only  argnment  which 
he  discnsses)  had  not  been  replied  to.*  Now,  the  version  fonnd 
in  the  Buloria,  though  composed  much  later,  is  a  more  detailed 
account,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  Yet  Gilbert's  admission 
to  bis  friend  and  ally  betrays  an  nneasy  conscionsness  that  the 
charge  had  not  been  disposed  of.  For  he  asks  him  to  suggest 
an  effectual  reply,  and  proceeds  to  snggest  one  himself.'    He 


Miiferatlone  declamatmi]  ett,   el 
nihil  oDiDiDO  mb  alien  parte  revpouaimi.'' 

*  "  Bogo,  mibi  Id  puts  iito  ttspoDdev*.  iDterlm  dioam  Ipae  quod  aentio. 
Hi^Joret  Dstn,  perema*  religiaaai  et  ■aootM,  anpiiu  de  re  ula  mavcDu 
Audio  ilUoi    matrimoaii   oopulam    nnelo    Anaelmo   arohiepiaoopo   ninU- 
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relies  on  St.  Anselm's  consent  to  her  parents'  marriage.  We 
have  here  possibly  the  cloe  we  seek.  For  the  Bishop  of  Angers, 
in  his  speech,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Historia,  had  not 
alladed  to  St.  Anselm's  consent.^  Perhaps  he  was  taken  by 
sarprise,  and  had  not  expected  the  plea. 

Stephen's  advocates  seem,  from  a  hint  of  Gilbert  Foliot,'  to 
have  simply  "  stampeded  the  convention  *'  (conventus),  and  the 
wrath  of  the  Angevin  champion'  rose  to  a  white  heat.*  The 
pope  commanded  that  the  wrangling  shonld  cease,  and  announced 
that  he  would  neither  pass  sentence  nor  allow  the  trial  to  be 
adjourned.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  verdict  that  the  king  wAs  / 
not  guilty,  and  was  duly  followed  by  a  letter  to  Stephen  con- 
firming him  in  his  possession  of  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy .^ 

Seeing  that  he  had  lost  his  case,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Angers 
relieved  his  feelings  by  a  bitter  jest  at  the  cost  of  the  heir  of 
St.  Peter.* 

But  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  that  letter  by 
which  the  pope  (the  writer  tells  ns)  confirmed  Stephen  in 
possession.  For  this  connecting  link  is  no  other  than  the  letter 
which  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  Richard  of  Hexham,' 

Its  relevant  portion  runs  thus : — 

'*  Nos  oognosoontes  vota  tantonim  Tiroram  in  personam  tuam,  prsBUnte 

trante  oelebratam  ....  Manus  aufem  sibi  praecidi  permississet  [Anselmnalf 
qnam  eas  ad  opus  illicitnm  extendiaset." 

'  His  reply  waa :  **  Ipsa  [Eomana  eoclesia]  enim  confirmavit  matri- 
monium  qaod  aocusas,  filiaroque  ex  co  susceptam  domnns  Pasoalis  Bomanua 
pontifex  inunxit  in  imperatricem.  Quod  ntique  non  feoiseet  de  filia  tnonialis. 
Neo  earn  Veritas  latere  poterat,  quia  uon  fuit  obecnrum  mairimoniam  ant 
contractam  in  tenebris." 

'  **  Mnltomm  vociferatione  declamatum  est*' 

'  ^  In  Archidiaeonum  excandesoens  "  (H^st.  Ponti/,). 

*  **  Non  tolit  ulierius  oontentiones  eomm  domnns  Innoccntins  nee 
sententiam  ferre  Toluit  ant  causam  in  aliud  differre  tempns,  sed  oontra 
consilium  qnorundam  cardinalinm  et  maxime  Gnidonis  presbiteri  sancti 
Marei,  receptis  muneribns  regis  Stephani,  ei  familiaribns  litteris  regnnm 
Ansli®  confirmaTit  et  ducatnm  Normannisd."  This  is  the  passage  so  inex- 
plicably printed  in  Pertz  as  part  of  the  bishop's  speecb,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it 

*  **  Ulgerins  vero  cum  cog^ltioni  cause  supersederi  videret,  verbo 
oomico  ntebntnr  dicens :  *  De  oaosa  sna  qnerentibns  intus  despondebitnr ; '  et 
adjioiebat :  *  Petrns  enim  peregre  profeotus  est,  nummulariis  relicta  dome '  *' 
{BUL  Fonti/.).  •  Ed.  Howlett,  p.  147. 
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dMMt  gntiB,  oanTenitM,  pra  ipa  etka  Hcta,'  at  [quia]  batto  Pabo  !■  ipM 

nnaiaoraUonii  tan  die  obediBotiBB  <i  nrcMiiliMii  ttoaidma,  et  q^ft  da 
pralUl  nigii  pioMf^  P*DpB  po^to  gndn  originem  tnzlMe  dlnoMarfa,  qnod 
de  ts  fttotam  Mt  gmtou  hBtxaU^  la  In  apaaialau  beatl  PaM  at  Muotta 
Bemun  aoalMh  HHon  •flwUona  patana  radptaiM,  at  In  aadam  hoMoifa 
et  (atnlliu'itaUi  pran^tiT*,  qoa  invdaooMW  fanu  agiagto  laeatdatiaBla 
Hanrioiu  a  oobu  eafonatwtui,  ta  propanaiiw  rolnmni  tetlnaiB.' 
The  ohronicler,  obaerving  th»t  Stephen  wu  "  hia  et  ftliia  modU 
is  regno  Anglue  ooiifirmB>tnB,"  [mmks  etnight  from  this  letter 
to  the  King's  Oxford  ohftrter,  in  vhioli  he  describes  hinuelf  as 
"ftb  Innooentio  sanote  Bomann  aedis  poatifioe  oonfinoatos." 
Of  this  "  DOnfinnation,"  as  we  find  it  styled  hj  the  author  of 
the  Siitoria,  bj  Biobard  of  Hexham,  b;  John  of  Hexham, 
and  lastly,  by  Stephen  himseltt  I  speak  more  tally  in  the  text. 
For  the  present  the  point  to  be  grasped  is  that  (1)  the  "  con- 
ventos  "  at  Borne  was  preyions  to  (2)  this  letter  of  the  pope, 
which  was  prerions  itself  to  (3)  Stephen's  charter,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  epring  (after  Easter)  of  1136.  *  Thas  we  urivo 
at  the  faot  that  the  ooancil  and  debate  at  Borne  belong  to  the 
early  months  of  1136. 

To  complete  while  we  are  about  it  the  explanation  of  the 
Sittoria  narrative,  we  will  now  take  the  second  passage  which 
has  been  erroneonsly  printed  in  Perts — 

"  Pcatoa,  oiuD  prefatm  Onido  onrdinsUi  proiaoTeretDr  in  pHpsm  Celaa- 
tuiiii>i,raToreimperBtrioUKripiit  doiiiiu)Theol»ldoCaDtiuTeiui»rchiepi»oapo 
iubiben*  ne  qil&  flerel  innoTatio  in  regno  Anglia  ciro»  ooronun,  quia  rea  erat 
litigioaa  oojiu  translatio  jore  reprobeta  eat.  Bnooeoorea  sin*  papn  Lamns  et 
Bngeniui  eandem  probibitionem  innoTaTernnl," 
This  passsji^  is  absurdly  given  as  part  of  Bishop  Ulger's  sneer. 

The  above  cardinal  is  Ony,  cardinal  pnest  of  St.  Mark, 
referred  to  in  the  previous  mieplaced  pssaaga  as  opposing  the 
conGrmation  of  Stephen.  Observe  here  that  three  writers 
allude  quite  independently  to  his  sympathy  with  the  Angeyin 
cause.  These  are — (1)  the  writer  (w(  tujfra)  of  the  Hitlona 
PonHficaUi ;  (2)  Gilbert  Foliot,  who  speaks  of  him,  when  pope, 
as  "  favente  parti  hnic  domino  papa  Celestino,"  and  (3)  John 
of  Hexham,  who  describes  him  as"  AlumpnasAndegaTenaium." 
A  coincidence  of  testimony,  so  striking  as  this,  strengthens  the 

'  OnDpare  the  de«ariptiiHi  of  Heniy  oF  Winehester,  ihortly  before  thii, 
aa  "ipetoilioat  captn*  smpUniina "  that  Staphan  would  do  hb  dDtybj  Ibe 
Chtuob. 
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authority  of  all  three,  inclnding  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Historia 
Pontificalis, 

The  step  taken  by  Pope  Celestine  was  based  on  the  alleged 
doabt  in  which  his  predecessor  had  left  the  question.  It  was, 
he  held,  still  "res  litigioss,"  and,  therefore,  without  reversing 
the  action  of  Innocent  in  the  matter,  he  felt  free  to  forbid  any 
farther  step  in  advance.  His  instructions  to  that  effect,  to  the  y 
primate,  were  duly  renewed  by  his  successors,  and  covered, 
when  the  time  arrived,  the  case  of  the  coronation  of  Eustace 
as  being  an  "innovatio  in  regno  Anglie  circa  coronam." 
Stephen  bad,  indeed,  been  confirmed  as  king,  and  this  could  not 
be  undone.  But  that  confirmation  did  not  extend  to  the  son  of 
the  **  perjured  "  king.^ 

With  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  *'  confirmation  "  ob- 
tained bj  Stephen  from  the  pope,  I  have  dealt  in  the  body  of 
this  work.  There  are,  however,  a  few  minor  points  which  had 
better  be  disposed  of  here.  Of  these  the  first  is  Miss  Norgate's 
contention  that  when,  in  1148,  Stephen  met  Geoffrey's  challenge 
to  submit  bis  claims  to  Rome,  "  by  a  counter  challenge  calling 
upon  Geoffrey  to  give  up  his  equally  ill-gotten  duchy  before 
he  would  agree  to  any  further  proceeding  in  the  matter," 

**  Geoffrey  took  him  at  his  word,  but  in  a  way  which  he  was  far  from 
desiring.  He  did  give  np  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  by  making  it  orer  to  his 
own  son,  Henry  Fitz-Kmpress.** ' 

A  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Historia '  on  which  Miss 
Norgate  relies,  will  show  at  once  that  Geoffrey,  on  receiving 
the  counter-challenge,  abandoned  all  thought  of  carrying  the 
matter  further.^    It  also  incidentally  proves  that  Geoffrey  bad 

*  **  Ne  fllinm  regis,  qui  contra  jnsjurandnm  regnom  obtinuisse  yidebatnr 
in  regem  snblimaret "  (Oervate). 

«  Vol.  L  p.  369. 

'Pertz,  zz.  p.  531.  Bishop  Miles  is  sent  to  England,  **ad  petitionem 
Ganfridi  oomitis  Andeg^vomm,  at  regem  snper  perjnrio  et  regni  oocupatione 
conveniret  et  dnoatn  Normanniie,  qnem  invaserat." 

*  Mr.  Howlett  has  dnly  pointed  out  that  Oeoffrey  did  not,  as  Miss  Norgate 
imagines,  hand  over  Normandy  to  his  son  in  consequence  of  this  challenge  ; 
but  I  would  point  out  further  that  Stephen  demanded  not  merely  the  sur- 
render of  Normandy,  but  also  that  of  the  Englith  districts  then  under  Angevin 
sway  (^  Hoc  retulit  responsum :  quod  rex  utrumqw  honorem  et  jure  sue 
el  ecclegie  Bomane  auetoritaU  adeptus  erat,  neo  refugerat  atare  judido  apo- 
$toliem  udUy  quando  eum  comes  violenter  ducatu  spoliavit  et  parte  regpu. 
Quibut  non  restitutis  non  debobat  subire  judicium  "  (p.  531). 
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refuted  ftdmiuion  to  his  dominiona  to  eitiur  pope  or  legate. 
This  ia  »  fact  of  interest. 

Thia  was  not  the  odI;  ocouion  on  irliich  Sieplien'e  "  reoo^ 
nitton  "  \sj  the  pope  stood  him  in  good  atend.  At  the  oriaia  of 
1141,  the  sensitiTe  oonsoieooe  of  Archbishop  Theobald  had  pre- 
▼entad  hia  tranaferring  hia  allegiance  to  the  Empreea,  badly 
thongh  Stephen  had  treated  him,  till  he  reoeired  permiaaion 
from  the  Lord's  anointed  to  follow  in  the  footatepa  of  hia  brother 
prelatea.* 

The  loyal  primate  eiplained  the  poaition  when  Gilbert 
Foliot  had  enraged  the  Angerina  }yj  doing  homage  to  Stephen 
for  the  aee  of  Hereford.  Wholly  Angevin  though  they  were 
in  their  aympathiea,  tiia  pielatea  maintained  that  they  were 
boand  aa  Cfanrohmen  to  follow  the  pope'a  mling,  and  that  the 
Papacy  bad  "  received  "  Stephen  aa  king.* 

Another  point  deserring  notice  is  the  choice  of  Amnlf, 
afterwards  the  well-known  Bishop  of  LisieUx,  as  Stephen's 
chief  envoy  in  1 136.  For  Miss  Norgate,  oddly  enough,  miases 
this  point  in  her  sketch  of  this  distingoished  man's  career.' 
She  has  nothing  to  say  of  his  doings  between  his  Tra^atua  dt 
Sekitmate,  "abont  IISO,"  and  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Lisienz  in  1141,  from  which  date  "for  the  next  forty  years 
there  was  hardly  a  diplomatic  tiansaction  of  any  kind,  eccle- 
siastical or  secalar,  in  England  or  in  Ganl,  in  which  he  was 
not  ataome  moment  or  in  aome  way  or  other  concerned."*  This, 
therefore,  oonstitates  a  weloome  addition  to  his  career,  and, 
moreover,  gives  ns  the  reason  of  Geoffrey's  aversion  to  him, 
when  dnke,  and  of  the  "heavy  price"  with  which  his  favour 
had  to  be  bought  by  Amulf.' 

>  ■'ConfltoaU  mnt  C'S]  boss  ejus  et  Mcnndo  proooriptna  pro  obediendB 
Bonune  eoolcaie.  Nun  et  klu  lioe  propter  obedieucjnm  Bedii  ApoatoUcn 
ptoaoriptiu  hierut,  qiuiida^  tugehte  rauidito  domiiii  H^nrici  WintoDiensii 
epiaoopl  tano  legKtione  hmgentU  in  AQRlik  pott  alios  epUoopoa  onmcB  re- 
oepent  Imperatrioetn  .  .  .  lioet  inimiciBumoi  bnbuerit  regem  et  contilUrioa 
mu»"  (.Hi*.  PixUi/.). 

'  [Stephen]  "qaom  tot»  AngUouna  ecdeslft  Beqaebatar  el  oonititutiona 
ocoleaie  Romfme.  Lioet  proeeMS  diTid  divenns  priDcipee  aeqaerentnr. 
nimm  tamon  lubab.it  eooleiU  .  .  .  qood  epiaoopo  non  licnent  eocIe«um 
•cindere  ei  rabtrkheodo  fldelitatem  qnem  ecctetia  Bomana  reoipiebst  vt  piin- 
dpen"  Obid..  pp.  53^  SSS). 

•  iAiglawI  mder  At  A»gni»  Kin^  L  500-502.  '  IMd. 

*  The  itingiiig  taonta  of  tlie  Uiabop  of  Anger*  on  Amuira  humble  origiD, 
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The  last  point  concerns  the  "  most  interesting  and  valuable  *' 
letter  from  Gilbert  Foliot  to  Brian  fitz  Goant.  A  careful 
pernsal  of  this  composition  has  led  me  to  believe,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  it  refers  not  (as  Miss  Norgate  puts  it)  to  a 
"  book  "  by  Brian  fitz  Gount,  or  "  a  defence  of  his  Lady's  rights 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  treatise,"'  bat  to  a  justification  of  his 
own  conduct  in  reply  to  hostile  criticism.  And  I  venture  to 
think  that  so  far  from  this  composition  being  "  unhappily  lost,"  ' 
it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  no  other  than  that  lengthy  epistle 
from  Brian  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  which  a  copy  was 
entered  in  Richard  de  Bury's  Liber  Epistolaris,  And  there, 
happily,  it  is  still  preserved/  This  can  only  be  decided  when 
the  contents  of  that  epistle  are  made  accessible  to  the  public, 
as  they  should  have  been  before  now. 

To  resume.  I  have  now  established  these  facts.  The  "  trial  " 
at  Rome  took  place,  not,  as  Mr.  Freeman  assumes,  in  1152;  nor, 
as  Miss  Norgate  argues,  in  1148,  but  early  in  1136.  The  letter 
of  Gilbert  Foliot,  in  which  he  refers  to  it,  was  written,  not  in 
1148,  but  late  in  1143  or  early  in  1144.  The  whole  of  Miss 
Norgate's  sequence  of  events  (i.  369,  370)  breaks  down  entirely. 
The  great  debate  before  the  pope  at  Rome  was  not  the  result 
of  Stephen's  attempt  to  get  Eustace  crowned,  nor  of  Geoffrey's 
challenge  to  Stephen  by  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Miles,  but  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Stephen  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reig^. 
The  true  story  of  this  debate  and  of  Stephen's  "  confirmation," 
by  the  pope,  as  king  is  here  set  forth  for  the  first  time,  and 
throws  on  the  whole  chain  of  events  a  light  entirely  new. 

as  given  in  the  HUL  Pontif,t  are  of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  on 
Henry  I.'f  policy  of  raibing  men  to  power  ^  from  the  duBt."  They  should 
be  compared  with  the  well-known  aneer  of  Ordericns  (see  p.  111). 

*  England  under  ikeAngetin  Kingi^  L  p.  496,  noU. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  369.  *  Ibid.,  p.  496,  note. 

*  I  called  attention  to  this  letter  in  a  commnnication  to  the  Athenmwn, 
pointing  ont  that  in  Mr.  Horwood's  report  on  the  Liber  Kpitiolaru  in  an 
Historical  MSS.  CommiBsion  Report  on  Lord  Harlech's  MSS.  (1874),  mention 
was  made,  among  its  contents,  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to 
Brian  fitz  Count,  and  of  Brian's  reply,  which  is  merely  described  as  **  a  long 
reply  to  the  above"  (it  extends  over  three  folios),  and  of  which  a  precis 
should  certainly  have  been  given. 
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TBI   U8T»  COUBT  Of  1136. 

(See  p.  19.) 

I  BiEi  gire  in  pknllel  colnmiia  the  witneBaes  to  (I.)  Stepben's 
grant  to  Winoheeter ;  (11.)  his  grant  of  the  biahoprio  of  Bath ; 
(III.)  bia  great  cbarter  of  liberties  Babseqnentlj  iaaDod  at 
Oxfoid. 


King  atepbra. 
Queen  Hatild*. 
WilliuD,  Earl  WoreDne, 
Bftimir,  Earl  of  Cheoter. 
Henry,  un  of  the  King 
of  Bcotland  [fiootie]. 
Boger.Ewl  of  Warwick. 
Walenn,      Coant      of 

Williun  de  Albemirla. 
Blinon  de  Silvuiecta. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Oame- 

William  de  Albinl.  Pln- 

Bobert  de  Ver,  Oone- 

■Ubnlariiu. 
Hilei    de    Glonoeater, 

OuneatabniBrina, 
BriM)  Sta  Oonnt,  Oone- 

BtabQlarEaa. 
Bobert     flti    Klohard, 

Daplfer. 
Bobert  Malet,  Dapifer. 
[Williun]  Mattel,  Dftpi- 

fw. 


Dapffe 

WlUlom,  AiolibUhop  of 
Oanterbnry. 


IL 
William,  Arcbbialu^  of 

CanteTbnry, 
TburBtan,   Aichbi^op 

of  York. 
Hugh,   ArohlHahop   of 

Henry,  Buhop  of  Win- 

Boger,  Biahop  of  Salia- 

Aleziuder,    Biahop   of 

Lincoln- 
Nigel,  Bishc^  of  Ely. 
Befftid,  Biahop  of  C%i- 

Bobnt,  Biabop  of  Here- 

hrd. 
John,    Biahop    of   Bo- 
Bernard,  Biahop  of  St 

DaTid'a. 
Simon.  Biahop  of  Wor- 

Ebrard,  Biahop  of  Nor- 

Andoen,      Biabop     of 

John,  Biabop  of  S<!ei. 
"  Algama,"    Biahop  of 
Oontance*. 


HI. 
William,  ArcbUibop  of 

Canlertmry. 
Hngh,    Arobblahop    of 

Henry,  BUhop  of  Win- 

Ri%er,  Biahop  of  SalEs- 

Alox&nder,    Bialtop    of 

Lincoln. 
Nigel,  Bichop  of  Ely. 
Ebrard,  Biahop  of  Nor- 

SimoD,  Biahop  of  Wur- 

B«mard,  Biahop  of  St. 

DsTid's. 
Andoen,      Blaht^     of 

Blehard,  Biahop  of 
Avianchea. 

Bobert,  Biahop  of  Here- 
ford. 

John,  Biahop  of  Rn- 
cli  eater. 

Athelwnir,  Bistiop  of 
Oullfile. 

Riiger  tbe  Chancellor. 

Henry,  the  nephew  of 
the  king. 
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Thnretan,    Arclibishop 

of  York. 
Hugh,    Archbishop    of 

Ronen. 
Boger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 

burj. 
Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Seffrid,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester. 
Ebrard,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. 
Simon,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath. 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  8t. 

David's. 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. 
John,    Bishop   of   Ro- 
chester. 
Andoen,      Bishop     of 

ETrenx. 
John,  Bishop  of  S^z. 
Richard,     Bishop     of 

A  V  ranches. 
"Algams,"   Bishop  of 

Goutances. 
Roger  the  Chancellor. 
Roger  de  Fecamp,  Ca- 

pellanns. 
Henry,  nephew  of  King 

Stephen. 
Reginald,  son  of  King 

Henry. 
Robert  de  Ferrers. 
William  Pererel  de 

Nottingham. 
Ilbert  de  Lacy. 
Walter  Espcc. 
Payn  fitz  John. 


dS 


II. 

Richard,     Bishop     of 

Avranohes. 
Athelwnlf,    Bishop    of 

Carlisle. 
Roger  the  Chancellor. 
Henry,  the  nephew  of 

the  king. 
Henry,  son  of  the  King 

of  Scotland. 
William,     Earl     War- 

enne. 
Waleran,      Count      of 

Mcnlan. 
Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Robert  de  Ver,  Cone- 

stabularins. 
Miles    de    Gloucester, 

Conefttabnlarius. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Came- 

rarins. 
William    de    Pont   de 

Tarohe,  Camerarius. 
Robert    fitz     Richard, 

Camerarins. 
William     de      Albini, 

Pinoema. 
Robert  de  Ferrars. 
Robert  AroDdel. 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeyille. 
Ilbert  de  Lacy. 
William  Pererel. 
Qeoffirey  TUboi. 


HI. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloa- 

oestcr. 
William,     Earl    War- 
onne. 

Rannlf,  Earl  of  Chester. 

Roger,   Earl   of   War- 
wick. 

Robert  de  Yer. 

Miles  de  Gloucester. 

Brian  fitz  Count 

Robert  de  Oilli. 

William  MarteL 

Hugh  Bigot.  Il 

Humphrey  de  Bohun.r|> 

Simon  de  Beauchamp.j^ 

William  de  Albini.  \>  « 

Eudo  Martel.  pC  | 

Robert  de  Ferrers. 

William     Peverel     de 
Nottingham. 

Simon  de  Saintliz. 

William  de  Albamarla. 

Payn  fitz  John. 

Hamo  de  St  Clare. 

nbert  de  Lacy.* 


I  This  list  is  taken  from  that  in  Stobbs*  Medt  Charters,  which  is  derired, 
through  the  SUUutet  of  the  Bealm^  from  a  oopy  at  Exeter  CathedraL  There 
18  another  version  in  Richard  of  Hexham  (ed.  Hewlett,  pp.  149,  150),  in 
which  Payn  fitz  John  is  omitted  and  Hugh  de  St.  Clare  entered  in  error  for 
Hamon.  But  the  reading  **  Silvanecta "  (for  *«  Saint  liz")  is  confirmed  by 
Charter  No.  I.,  as  well  as  by  a  charter  in  Oott.  M88.j  Nero,  C.  iii.  (foL  177). 
Both  versions  of  this  list  are  questionable  as  to  the  second  **  pincemo,"  the 
statutes  reading  *'  Eudone  Mart',"  while  Richard  gives  ^  Martel  de  Alb'." 
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Eustace  fits  John.      \ 
Walter  de  Salisbury. 
Robert  Arundel. 
Geoffrey  de  Mande- 

ville. 
Hamo  de  St.  Clare. 
Boger  de  Yaloinea. 
Henry  de  Port 
Walter  fiti  Biobard. 
Walter  de  Gant 
Walter  de  Bolebeo. 
Walcbelin  Maminot. 
William  do  Percy.* 

There  were  thns  assembled  at  the  Easier  conrt  of  1136 
tbe  two  primates  of  England  and  twelve  of  their  snfPragans, 
and  the  primate  of  Normandy,  with  four  of  his — ^nineteen  prelates 
in  all.  Next  to  these,  in  order  of  precedence,  were  Henry,  the 
king's  nephew,'  Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  Reginald, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwall,  whose  presence,  as  a  son  of  the 
late  king,  was  of  importance  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  The  names  in  all  three  lists  repay  carefal  study. 
Among  them  we  find  all  those  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
Empress  in  the  future,  while  in  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William  de 
Aumale,  and  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  we  recognize  three  of 
those  who  were  to  receive  earldoms  from  Stephen.  The  style 
and  place  of  William  de  Aumale  deserves  special  notice, 
because  they  prove  that  he  did  not,  as  is  supposed,  enjoy 
comital  rank  at  the  time.*  This  fact,  further  on,  will  have  an 
important  bearing.  So,  too,  Simon  de  St.  Liz  ("de  Silva 
Necta  *')  was  clearly  not  an  earl  at  tbe  time  of  these  charters. 
It  is  believed  indeed  that  he  was  Earl  of  Northampton,  while 

*  This  list  is  here  printed  as  it  is  given  by  Heame,  but  tbe  order  of  the 
names,  of  coarse,  is  wholly  erroneoue,  the  prelates  being  placed  low  down 
instead  of  at  the  head.  The  right  order  wonld  be  prelates,  chancellor  (and 
chaplain),  the  '*  royalties,"  the  earls,  the  household  officers,  and  the 
**  barones."  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rearrange  the  names  in  the  absence 
of  the  original  charter,  in  which  they  probably  stood  in  parallel  columns, 

*  Henry  de  Soilli  (or  Sally),  son  of  Stephen's  brother  William.  I  find  him 
attesting  a  charter  of  Stephen  abroad,  subsequently,  as  '*  H.  de  Soilli,  nepoto 
regis.'*  He  was  a  monk,  and  failing  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury  or 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  in  1140,  was  consoled  with  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp. 

'  For  if  ho  had  even  been  then  a  count  over  sea,  he  would  have  rankeil, 
like  the  Count  of  Meulan,  among  English  earls. 
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Henry  of  Scotland  was  Earl  of  Hantingdon.  Bat  it  is  clear 
that  when  Henry  received  from  Stephen,  as  he  had  jnst  done, 
Waltheof*8  earldom,  that  grant  most  have  comprised  North- 
ampton as  well  as  Huntingdon ;  and  I  have  seen  other  evidence 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  after  years,  when  Simon 
was  as  loyal  as  the  Scotch  court  was  hostile  to  Stephen,  he 
may  well  have  received  the  earldom  of  Northampton  from  the 
king  he  served  so  well.  Bat  for  the  present,  Henry  of  Scotland 
was  in  high  favour  with  Stephen,  so  high  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  stirred  by  the  alienation  of  Carlisle,  blazed 
forth  at  this  very  court,*  Their  mention  of  Ranulf 's  presence, 
as  of  Henry's,  confirms  the  authenticity  of  our  charters. 

The  document  with  which  they  should  be  compared  is  the 
charter  granted  to  the  church  of  Salisbury  by  Hedry  I.  at  his 
Northampton  council  in  1131  (September  8).'  Its  witnesses 
are  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  ten  bishops 
(Gilbert  of  London,  Henry  of  Winchester,  Alexander  of 
Lincoln,  John  of  Bochester,  Seffrid  of  Chichester,  William 
of  Exeter,  Robert  of  Hereford,  Symon  of  Worcester,  Roger  of 
*'  Chester,"  and  Ebr^rd  of  Norwich),  seven  abbots  (Anscher 
of  Reading,  Ingulf  of  Abingdon,  Walter  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey 
of  St.  Albans,  Herbert  of  Westminster,  Warner  of  Battle,  and 
Hngh  of  St.  Augustine's),  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,'  with 
Robert  "de  Sigillo,"*  and  Nigel  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
nephew,*  five  earls  (Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  of  Warenne, 
Randulf  of  Chester,  Robert  of  Leicester,  and  Roger  of  Warwick), 
nineteen  barons  (Brian  fitz  Count,  Miles  de  Gloucester,  Hugh 
Bigod,  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Payne  fitz  John,  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton,  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Richard  Basset,  Aubrey 
de  Ver,  Richard  fitz  Gilbert,  Roger  fitz  Richard,  Walter  fitz 

'  <*  Fait  quoque  Henrictis  filiiu  regis  SoottifB  ad  curiam  Stephani  regis 
Aoglin  in  proxima  Pascba,  qoam  apnd  LoDdouiam  festiye  tenult,  oum 
maxlmo  bonore  susceptus,  atque  ad  mensam  ad  dezteram  ipsius  reg^s  sedit. 
Uude  et  Wlllelmns  archiepiBcopiifl  CantnareuBiB  se  a  rege  snbtraxit,  et  quidam 
procercB  Angliffi  erga  regem  indignati  coram  ipso  Henrico  calompnias 
intulorant"  {Eic.  Hexham).  Among  these  "proceres"  was  the  Earl  of  Chester. 

'  Sarum  Charters  and  Documents  (Bolls  Series),  pp.  6,  7. 

'  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham. 

*  Afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 

'  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Ely. 
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Bielwnl,  Walter  da  Oftnt,  Bebwt  de  Tarran,  Willmm  Pevorel 
of  Nottitigluun,  Bftldwin  do  Bwdren,  Walter  de-  SBlisbni;, 
William  de  Moion,  Bobert  de  Arundel),  fbrtj-aix  ia  aU.  In 
manj  wajs  a  very  notetrorthy  \vA,  uid  not  leaet  in  iU  likeneM 
to  the  fntnre  Honee  of  Lords,  with  ite  etroiig  clerical  element. 
It  ia  impoeeible  to  comment  on  all  the  magnates  here  assembled 
at  HeDfj's  court,  many  of  whom  we  meet  with  again,  bat 
attention  may  be  called  to  tbe  significant  fsot  that  nine  of  flie 
earidoHM  created  onder  Stephen  were  bestowed  on  honaea 
r^treeented  among  the  iJneteea  bariHii  named  abOTc' 

>  SMAppanAiD:  -Tbe'nMel' BhU." 
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THE    *'  FISCAL  *'  EARLS. 


(See  p.  58.) 

'*  Stephen's  earldoms  are  a  matter  of  g^eat  constitational 
importance.*'  Sach  are  the  words  of  the  supreme  authority 
on  the  constitutional  history  of  the  time.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  deal  with  this  subject  in  detail  and  At  some  length,  and  to 
test  the  statements  of  the  chroniclers — ^too  readily,  as  I  think, 
accepted — by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  can 
now  be  recovered. 

The  two  main  propositions  advanced  by  our  historians  on 
this  subject  are :  (1)  that  Stephen  created  many  new  earls, 
who  were  deposed  by  Henry  IL  on  his  accession ;  ^  (2)  that 
thefle  new  earls,  having  no  means  of  their  own,  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  •*  by  pensions  on  the  Exchequer,"  *  That  these 
propositions  are  fairly  warranted  by  the  statements  of  one  or 
two  chroniclers  may  be  at  once  frankly  conceded;  that  they 
are  true  in  fact^  we  shall  now  find,  may  be  denied  without 
hesitation. 

Let  us  first  examine  Dr.  Stubbs's  view  as  set  forth  in  his 
own  words : — 


^  Hot  satisfied  with  putting  this 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
he  provoked  their  pride  and  jealoosy 
by  conferring  the  title  of  earl  upon 
some  of  those  whom  he  trnsted  most 
implicitly^  irrespective  of  the  means 
which  they  might  have  of  supporting 
their  new  dignity.    Their  poverty  was 


"  Stephen  also  would  have  a  court 
of  great  earls,  but  in  trying  to  make 
himself  friends  he  raised  up  per- 
sistent enemies.  He  raised  new  men 
to  new  earldoms,  but  as  he  had  no 
spare  domains  to  bestow,  he  endowed 
them  with  pensions  charged  on  the 
Exchequer  .  .  .  the  new  and  unsub- 


*  So  also  Gneist:  "Under  Stephen,  new  comites  appear  to  be  created 
in  great  nambers,  and  with  extended  powers ;  but  these  pseudo-earls  were 
deposed  under  Henry  II. "  (Const.  Hid.,  i.  140,  note). 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  i.  3G2.  Hence  the  name  of  "  fiscal  earls,'*  invented, 
I  believe,  by  Dr.  Stubbs.     See  also  Addenda. 
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»lieT«d  b;  penooDi  dnwti  (rom  the      ■tantbl  ouldonu  prorokad  the  ml 
BzoheqiMr.  .  .  .  Stephen,  mlmort  be-      euU  lo  hrther  hortilitj;  and  th« 
fore  the  ■tniggle  for  the  crown  had      newl j  oraated  lnd«  dem»iided  of  ths 
bagwt,  attempted  to  itniiKtlieii  hli      Ung  new  priTilegea  ••  the  rewKid 
pwtr  by  a  orwtion  of  new  earU.   To      and  eeonrity  fi>r  theli  oontinnad  wr- 
theee  the  third  penny  of  the  eomty      Tieei "  (Eoriir  FlittA^  f.  1»>.' 
wu  gfren,  and  their  oonneotloD  with 
the  dIAiet  tiara  whioh  the  title  wm 
taken  wh  Kenerally  oooAned  to  thli 
MopanUlTely  null  endowment,  the 
netoTtheir  proTleliiD  being  ftmiiahed 
IVpetufooeoiitheExeheqnei"  (Omit 
BU,  L  «S4,  86S). 

Now,  these  "  penaicmB  on  the  Exchequer  "  maet,  I  fear,  be 
diamisaed  at  once  as  harisg  an  eziatenoe  only  in  a  misappre- 
faeosion  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  if  the  Bzcheqiier  maohinerj  had 
broken  down,  as  he  holdi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  ralne 
theu  penaioni  wonld  be.  Bat  in  anj  case,  it  is  absolntelj 
certain  that  ancb  ^ranta  as  were  made  were  alienations  of  lands 
and  rents,  and  not  "pensions  "at  all.*  The  passages  bearing 
on  these  grants  are  as  follows.  Robert  de  Torigny  (aliat  "  De 
MoDte  ")  states  that  Stephen  "omnia  pene  ad  fiacnm  pertinentia 
minns  canto  distribnerat,"  and  that  Henry,  on  his  accession, 
"  c<Bpit  revooare  in  jns  proprinm  nrbes,  castella,  villas,  qn»  ad 
ooronam  regni  pertinebant."  '     William  of  Newbni^h  writes : — 

"ConeidenDe  aDl«ni  Bex  [Hmricai]  qnod  re^t  redditae  broTei  esaent, 
qni  avito  tempore  nberei  fuennt,  eo  qnod  regia  daminica  per  molliUem  regie 
Stephan)  ad  alia  multoaqne  dominoi  mnjori  ei  parte  migraraent,  pinoepit 


■  See  alto  Beteet  Charlen,  p.  20. 

'  The  error  Brisei  from  a  not  DunatiiTal,  bat  mieUken,  rendering  of  the 
Latin.  The  term  "flacni"  was  need  at  the  time  in  the  eetue  of  Crown 
demetne.  Thus  Stephen  claimed  the  treanirei  of  Roger  of  Sollsbary  "  qaia 
eaa  tempore  regit  Henricl,  tviincnli  etanteFoaaarii  lui,  ezfiioi  regit  rtddilOnu 
Bogeriiu  epieooput  oollegieeet "  (  WUL  Malm.).  So,  ton,  in  the  eame  reign, 
the  Earl  of  Cheater  ia  inapected  of  treaiOD,  "  qaia  regatitim  fiieonim  nddltu$ 
et  eaitella,  qns  Tlolentur  poseederat  reddere  negligabat"  (Onfa).  Thia 
latter  pnraage  has  been  mimnderstood,  Miu  Norgste,  for  instance,  render- 
ing it:  "  to  pay  hii  dnes  to  the  royal  treasary."  It  meuu  that  the  earl 
refoeed  to  earrander  the  Crown  otulleB  and  ettalei  whioh  he  had  eeized. 
Again,  speaking  of  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Essex's  fief  to  the  Crown 
demesne,  William  of  Newbnrgh  writes:  "amplissimo  autem  patrimoniocjns 
fitaim  anxit" 

'  Anno  1159.  Under  the  year  1171  he  records  a  searching  inrestigation 
by  Henry  hito  the  alienated  demesnes  in  NonuMidy. 
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ea  cnm  omni  integritate  a  quiboBonnqne  detentioribuB  resignari,  et  in  jus 
Btatumque  priBtinnm  revooari" 

In  the  vigorons  words  of  William  of  Malmesbniy  : — 

**  Multi  Biqnidem  ...  a  rege,  hi  prasdia,  hi  oaBtella,  poBtremo  qnaDOum- 
que  Bemel  oollibuiBset,  petere  non  verebantur;  .  .  .  Deniqno  multOB  etiam 
oomites,  qni  ante  non  faerant,  institait,  applioitlB  poBBeBsionibuB  et  redditibus 
qiuB  proprio  jore  regi  competebant" 

It  is  on  this  last  passage  that  Dr.  Stnbbs  specially  relies ; 
but  a  careful  comparison  of  this  with  the  two  preceding  extracts 
will  show  that  in  none  of  them  are  '*  pensions  ''  spoken  of.  The 
grants,  as  indeed  charters  prove,  always  consisted  of  actual 
estates. 

The  next  point  is  that  thes^  alienations  were,  for  the  most 
part,  made  in  favoni'  not  of  *' fiscal  earls,"  biit,  on  the  contrary, 
in  favour  of  those  who  were  not  created  earls.^  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  such  evidence  as  we  have,  that,  in  this  matter, 
the  Empress  was  a  worse  offender  than  the  king,  while  their 
immaculate  successor,  as  his  Pipe- Rolls  show,  was  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  three,  y  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  only  known  char^r  by  which  Stephen  creates  an  earldom 
— being  that  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (1140) — does  not  grant 
a  pennyworth  of  land,  while  the  largest  grantee  of  lands  known 
to  us,  namely,  William  d'Ypres,  was  never  created  an  earl.' J 
Then,  again,  as  to  ''  the  third  penny^"  It  is  not  even  mentionea 
in  the  above  creation-charter,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
'*  the  third  penny  of  the  county  was  given  "  to  all  Stephen's 
earls;  indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  it  was  probably 
limited  to  a  few  (see  Appendix  H). 

^The  fact  is  that  the  whole  view  is  based  on  the  radically 
false  assumption  of  the  *' poverty,"  of  Stephen's  earls.  The 
idea  that  his  earls  were  taken  from  the  ranks  is  a  most  exti*a- 
ordinary  delusion.     They  belonged,  in  the  main,  to  that  class 

*  The  erroneous  view  is  also  found  In  a  valuable  eBsay  on  **  The  Grown 
Lands,"  by  Mr.  8.  R.  Bird,  who  writes :  **  It  is  true  that  extensive  alienations 
of  those  lands  [the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown]  took  place  during  the  tur- 
bulent reign  of  Stephen,  in  order  to  enable  that  monarch  to  endow  the  new 
earldoms*'  {Antiquary,  xiii.  160). 

'  The  king's  '*  second  charter  "  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  is  not  in  point, 
for  it  was  unconnected  with  his  creation  as  earl,  and  was  necessitated  by  the 
grants  of  the  Empress. 
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of  mkgiwtM  from  wbom,  both  bifore  kod  afttf  hi*  time,  the 
eerie  were  lunellf  drawn.  Dr.  Stnbbe'e  own  wcwde  are  in 
themseWea  deetrootiTe  of  hie  Tiew  :— 

•■  Btophen  BMde  Hn^  Kgod  Etil  «f  Nwfelk,  &n)«r  da  Ten  Sari  of 
OxToid.  GMCber  de  MendOTUta  Eail  of  Bmi,  Ukhaid  da  Clara  Barl  of 
Hartfoid,  William  of  Aoodla  Eari  of  TorUiln,  QObeit  da  Cbn  Kul 
of  Famtwoka,  Bobort  d«  Farrera  Bail  of  Daibj,  and  Hii|h  da  Dnamiioat 
bri  of  Bedtbrd."' 

Ware  moh  noblee  ae  tbeee  "new  men"P  Hed  thxir 
"  porerty  "  to  be  "  raliered "  P  Why,  their  vary  nemae  ere 
enough ;  they  are  tiioae  of  the  noMaet  and  weelthieat  honeea  in 
the  baromige  of  Htepnen'e  realm.  Eyen  the  laat,  Hogh  de 
Beaomont,  ttaongb  not  tbe  head  of  hii  honae,  had  two  elder 
brothen  earle  at  the  time,  near  waa  it  propoeed  to  areata  him 
an  earl  till,  by  poaaeeaion  of  the  Beanchamp  fief,  ha  ahonld  be 
qualified  to  take  hia  plaoe  among  tbe  greet  landowner!  of  the 

d.j. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  completely  disposed  of  this  atrange 
delnaion,  and  shown  that  Stephen  selected  his  earls  from  the 
aame  class  as  other  kings,  I  now  approaoh  the  alleged  deposi- 
tion of  the  earls  created  hy  the  Empreaa  and  himself,  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  II. 

I  would  venture,  on  tbe  strength  of  special  research,  to 
make  several  alterations  in  the  lists  given  by  Dr.  Stnbbs.' 

The  earldoma  he  asaigns  to  Stephen  are  these  : — 

NOKFOLE.     Hngh  Bigod  (before  1153). 

OxroBD.    Anbrey  de  Vere  (gveationdble). 

EssBX.     Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (before  1143). 

HiKTFOKD.     Richard  de  Clare  (ancertain). 

TOBKBHIRE.     William  of  AnmUe  (II38). 

PiHBKOri.      Gilbert  de  CUm  (1138). 

Dkbbt.     Robert  de  Ferrers  (1138). 

BlDFORD.     Hugh  da  Beaomont. 

Kbnt.    WUliam  of  Ypres  {quettionabh). 
From  these  we  mast  at  once  deduct  the  two  admitted  to  be 
"qnestionable:"  William  of  Tpres,  because  lam  enabled  testate 

'  ComL  nut.,  L  862. 

■  "  Ai  Stephen's  earldom*  an  a  matter  of  great  ootutltational  f  nportatiM, 
It  Ib  as  well  to  gtre  tbe  dates  tad  antliorittei "  (IMd,  f.  362). 
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absolutely,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  charters,  that  he  never 
received  an  English  earldom,^  and  Anbrey  de  Vere,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Stephen  created  him  an  earl. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  add  the  earldoms  of  Arnndel  (or 
Chichester  or  Sussex)  and  of  Lincoln.'  When  thns  corrected, 
the  list  will  run  : — 

Derby.     Robert  de  Ferrers  (1138). 

Yorkshire.    William  of  Aum&le  (1138). 

Pembroke.     GKlbert  de  Clare  (1138). 

Essex.     Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (1140). 

Lincoln.    WiUiam  de  Roumare  (?  1139-1140). 

Norfolk.    Hugh  Bigod  (before  February,  1141). 

Arundel.     William  de  Albini  (before  Christmas,  1141). 

Hertford.     Gilbert  de  Clare'  (before  Christmas,  1141). 

Bedford.    Hugh  de  Beaumont  (P  1138). 

A  glance  at  this  list  will  show  how  familiar  are  these  titles 
to  our  ears,  and  how  powerful  were  the  houses  on  which  they 
were  bestowed.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  had  a 
transitory  existence,  the  names  of  these  great  earldoms  became 
household  words. 

Turning  now  to  the  earldoms  of  the  Empress,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  new  creations,  we  obtain  the  following  list : — 

Cornwall.    Reginald  fitz  Roy  (P  1141). 

Devon.    Baldwin  de  Redvers  (before  June,  1141). 

Dorset  (or  Somerset).  William  de  Mohun  (before  June, 
1141). 

Hereford.    Miles  of  Gloucester  (July,  1141). 

Oxford.    Aubrey  de  Vere  (1142). 

Wiltshibe  (**Salisbubt").  Patrick  of  Salisbury  (in  or 
before  1149).* 

'  There  is  a  cnrions  allusion  to  him  in  John  of  Saliebury's  letters  (ed. 
Giles,  i.  174, 175)  as  "  famosissimns  ille  tyrannas  et  ecclesifls  nostra  gravis- 
siznus  persecutor,  Willelmosde  Ypra**  (of.  pp.  129,  206  n.,  213  n.,  275  n.). 

'  A  shadowy  earldom  of  Cambridge,  known  to  us  only  from  an  Inspeximas 
temp.  Edward  III.,  and  a  doubtful  earldom  of  Worcestershire  bestowed  on  the 
Count  of  Meulan,  need  not  be  considered  here. 

*  Son  of  Richard  de  Clare,  who,  in  Dr.  Stubbs*8  list  and  elsewhere,  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  earl. 

^  The  earliest  mention  of  Patrick,  as  an  earl,  that  I  have  yet  found  is  in 
the  DeTizes  charter  of  Henry  (1149). 
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Tbii  Tama  from  Dr.  Stmbbi's  lUt  in  amitting  Efltwx 
(Geoffrey  do  Mandeville)  U  011I7  %  oonflnnHtion,  koA.  addioK 
DiTDN  (Bftldwin  de  BedTen),  ui  ewldom  which  is  alwatTS, 
but  erroDeouBly,  stated  to  hftT«  been  conferred  upon  Beldwin's 
father  (amp.  Henry  I.*  Of  tlwee  oreationB,  Hereford  i>  the 
one  of  which  the  facte  are  beet  aacertained,  while  Dorset  or 
Bomeraet  ii  that  of  which  least  is  known.* 

fThe  merest  glance  at  these  two  lists  is  sufficient  to  show 
th^l^e  tiUes  oonferred  by  tKe  rival  competitors  for  die  crown 
were  chosen  from  those  portions  of  the  realm  in  whinh  their 
strength  reepectiTolT  laT.  Jfor  do  they  seem  to  baTe^Emoroached 
apon  the  sphere  of  one  another  by  assigning  to  the  some  oonnty 
riTsijirt"  '"■^-  ■"■  ■■'  i'-p"-*-"*  *--*  *"  "-*-  "- ■  »*  ^~~»..  ng 
to  this  further  obserraUon,  that,  contoary  to  the  riew  advanced 
\tf  Dr.  Stobbe,  the  earls  created  in  this  reign  took  their  title, 
wbererer  possible,  from  the  counties  in  which  lay  their  chief 
territorial  etrengt^^  Of  ^e  earldoms  existing  at  the  death 
of  Henry  (Chester,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Gloncester,  Snrrey, 
[Northampton  P],  Huntingdon,  and  Bnokingham  *),  Surrey  was 
the  one  glaring  exception  to  this  important  rale.  Under 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  in  these  two  lists,  we  have  fifteen  new 
earls,  of  whom  almost  all  take  their  titles  in  accordance  with 
this  same  mle.  Hogh  Bigod,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William 
of  Anm&Ie,  Oeoffrey  de  Manderille,  William  de  Albini,  William 
de  Bonmare,  William  de  Mohnn,  Baldwin  de  Bedvers,  Patrick 
of  Salisbury,  are  all  instances  in  point.  [The  only  exceptions 
snggest  the  conclosion  that  where  a  newly  created  earl  oonld 
not  take  for  bis  title  the  cosnty  in  which  hia  chief  possessions 
lay,  he  chose  the  nearest  connty  remaining  vacant  at  the  timeH 
Thns  the  head  of  the  hoose  of  Clare  mast  have  taken  Hertford 

■  In  an  intereitiii([  oliartn  (tr»nacribe<l  in  I^Ktiavme  MS.,  229.  fol.  116  b> 
ot  this  Barl  Baldwin  at  **  Oomi.-*  Biuaie,"  gnwted  at  GariBbrooke,  he  apeaks, 
"  Sioardi  de  Bedren  patrii  mei," 

*  I  haTe  bIiowq  (p.  95  a.)  thiit  William  de  Hahau  wai  already  an  carl  in 
Jane,  1141,  tboogb  the  Osifa  aaaigna  hi*  creation  to  tha  uflgeofWincbeater, 
later  in  the  jear. 

>  Bnokingham  ia  a  moat  difScalt  and  obaonre  title,  and  ii  only  inserted 
here  eavendl  eowo.  Northamptun,  alao,  and  UuntiDgdoa  are  moat  tronblu- 
aoua  titlea,  uwing  to  tliedouhle  set  of  earUwith  their  conOiding  claisia,  and 
the  dtnibt  ai  to  tUeir  correct  tiUe. 
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f V .  his  title,  becaase  Essex  had  already  been  given  to  QeofErej, 
while  Suffolk  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Hugh,  as  '^  Earl 
of  the  East  Angles."  So,  too,  Miles  of  Gloucester  must  have 
selected  Hereford,  because  Gloucester  was  already  the  title  of 
his  lord.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  coming,  as  he  did,  among  the  later 
of  these  creations,  could  not  obtain  Essex,  in  which  lay  his 
chief  seat,  but  sought  for  Cambridge,  in  which  county  he  held 
an  extensive  fief.  But  here,  too,  he  had  been  forestalled.  He 
had,  therefore,  to  go  further  afield,  receiving  his  choice  of  the 
counties  oE  Oxford,  Berks,  Wilts,  or  Dorset.  And  of  these  he 
chose  the  nearest,  Oxford  to  wit.  Here  then  we  have,  I  think, 
a  definite  principle  at  work,  which  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  enunciated  before. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  I  assume  throughout  that 
each  earl  is  the  earl  of  a  county.  It  would  not  be  possible  here 
to  discuss  this  point  in  detail,  so  I  will  merely  give  it  as  my 
own  conviction  that  while  comital  rank  was  at  this  period 
so  far  a  personal  dignity  that  men  spoke  of  Earl  Hugh,  Earl 
Gilbert,  or  Earl  Geoffrey,  yet  that  an  earl  without  a  county 
was  a  conception  that  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  miuds  of 
men.^  In  this,  of  course,  we  have  a  relic  of  the  earl's  official 
character.  To  me,  therefore,  the  struggles  of  antiquaries  to 
solve  puzzles  of  their  own  creation  as  to  the  correct  names 
of  earldoms  are  but  waste  of  paper  and  ink,  and  occasionally, 
even,  of  brain-power^  "Earl  William"  might  be  spoken  of 
by  that  style  only,  or  he  might  be  further  distinguished  by 
adding  "of  Arundel,"  "of  Chichester,"  or  "of  Sassex."  But 
his  earldom  was  not  affected  or  altered  by  any  such  distinctive 
addition  to  his  style.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  broad  principle 
which  I  have  set  forth  above  should  avoid  any  possibility  of 
trouble  or  doubt  on  the  question. 

Bat,  keeping  close  to  the  "fiscal  earls,"  let  us  now  see 
whether,  as  alleged,  they  were  deposed  by  Henry  II.,  and,  if 
so,  to  what  extent. 

According  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  "amongst  the  terms  of  pacifica- 

'  This  view  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  two  or  even  more  counties  (as 
in  the  case  of  Waltheofs  earldom)  might  be,  officially,  linked  together,  for 
where  this  arrangement  had  lingered  on,  the  group  might  (or  might  not)  be 
treated  as  one  county,  as  regarded  the  earL  Warwick  and  Leicester  are 
an  instance  one  way  ;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  other. 

T 
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tion  whicli  ware  intended  to  bind  botli  Stephen  and  "Bxnrf  .  .  . 
the  new  earldoms  [were]  to  be  eztiogiiished."  '  Conaeqnently, 
on  his  acoeasion  aa  Idng,  "Henrj  was  boand  to  annnl  the 
titnlar  creations  of  Stephen,  and  it  waa  by  no  meana  certain 
within  what  limits  the  promiM  wonld  be  constmed."  *  Bnt 
I  cannot  find  in  any  account  of  the  aaid  terma  of  pacification 
any  allnsion  whatever  to  the  lappoaed  "fiscal  earls."  Nor 
indeed  doet  Dr.  Stnbbs  hinuelf,  in  his  caretal  analyais  of  these 
terma,'  iuclnde  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statement  la  there- 
fore, I  preBome,  a  retroapectiTe  indnotion. 

The  fact  from  which  mnat  have  been  inferred  the  existence 
of  the  above  promiae  ia  that  "  caahiering  of  the  Rnppoeititiotu 
earls"  which  reata,  so  far  as  I  can  aee,  oa  the  atatement  of  a 
aingle  chronicler.'  Tet  that  statement,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
ia  anfQciently  precise  to  warrant  Dr.  Stnbba  in  aaying  that  "  to 
aboliah  the  '  fiacal '  earldoms  "  was  among  the  first  of  Henry's 
reforms.*  The  actnal  words  of  oar  great  historian  shoald,  in 
jnstice,  be  here  quoted  : — 


/ 


"Another  mewnre  wliich  must 
hsTO  been  taken  at  the  eoroDation 
[December  19, 1 154],  when  all  the  re- 
oognized  earli  did  their  hoimge  and 
paid  their  ceremonial  service*,  seems 
to  hsTe  been  the  degrading  or  cashier- 
ing of  the  SDppoeititioiu  earls  rreated 
b;  Stephen  and  Hntilda.  Some  of 
these  may  have  obtainod  reoognltim 
b;  getting  oeir  grants;  bnt  those 
who  lost  endowment  ftad  dignity  at 
on<«.  like  WilllMn  of  Yprts,  the 
leader  of  the  Flemiih  merornariea, 
oonld  make  do  terms.  Tliej  sank  to 
the  rank  from  whioh  thaj  had  been 
so  iDcantionslj  raised"  (Early  Plan- 
tagmtU,  pp.  41,  42). 

Before  examining  these  statements,  I  mtiat  deal  with  the 
assertion  that  William  of  Yprea  was  a  fiscal  earl  who  "lost 

'  Srf»rf  Chartan,  pp.  20,  21.  Cf.  Early  PhmU.,  p.  37:  "All  property 
alienated  from  the  Grown  was  to  be  resumed,  especially  the  pensions  on  the 
Gioheqaer  witli  whioh  Btephen  endowed  liis  nuwly  creAt«d  earls" 

'  0<mt.  Hitl.,  L  *51.  '  Ibid.,  I.  S.'IS,  S34. 

'  Robert  de  Monte.  '  Srfsel  Chartert,  p.  21. 


"  We  ha™  no  record  of  aotnal  di»- 
placcmeot ;  somp,  at  least,  of  the 
flsoal  earls  retained  their  dignity: 
tlie  ewlrloms  of  Bedford,  Somersel, 
York,  and  perhaps  a  few  otljera,drop 
out  of  the  list ;  those  of  Essex  and 
WilU  remain.  Some  had  already 
made  tlieir  peaoe  with  the  king; 
some,  like  Anbrcy  de  Vers,  obtained 
a  new  charter  for  their  dignity :  this 
part  of  the  social  reoonstmction  was 
deepalcfaed  withant  much  complnint 
or  dlfSonlty  "  iOuiut.  BiU.,  i.  451). 
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endowment  and  dignity  at  once."  That  he  ever  obtained  an 
English  earldom  I  have  already  ventured  to  deny  ;  that  he  lost 
his  '*  endowment "  at  Henry's  accession  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
disprove.  It  is  a  further  illastration  of  the  danger  attendant 
on  a  blind  following  of  the  chroniclers  that  the  ezpnlsion  of 
the  Flemings,  and  the  fall  of  their  leader,  are  events  which  are 
always  confidently  assigned  to  the  earliest  days  of  Henry's 
reign.*  For  though  Stephen  died  in  October,  1154,  it  can  be 
absolutely  proved  by  record  evidence  that  William  of  Yprea 
continued  to  enjoy  his  rich  "  endowment "  down  to  Easter, 
1157.'  Stephen  had,  indeed,  provided  well  for  his  great  and 
faithful  follower,  quartering  him  on  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
he  held  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown  to  the  annual  value  of 
£261  "  blanch,"  plus  £178  8».  Id.  "  numero  "  of  Crown  escheats 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Bayeuz.  Such  a  pro- 
vision was  enormous  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  made. 

Returning  now  to  the  '*  cashiering  "  of  the  earls,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  Dr.  Stubbs  has  great  difficulty  in  producing 
instances  in  point,  and  can  find  nothing  answering  to  any 
general  measure  of  the  kind.  But  I  am  prepared  to  take  firm 
ground,  and  boldly  tcldeny  that  a  single  man,  who  enjoyed 
comital  rank  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  can  be  shown  to  have 
lost  that  rank  under  Henry  II.) 

Rash  though  it  may  seem  thus  to  impugn  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Stubbs  in  toloj  the  facts  are  inexorably  clear.  Indeed, 
the  weakness  of  his  position  is  manifest  when  he  seeks  evidence 
for  its  support  from  a  passage  in  the  PolycraHcua  : — 

**The  following  paraage  of  the  Pcifferatieui  probably  refers  to  the 
transient  character  of  the  new  dignities,  although  some  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  it  were  not  of  Stephen's  promoting :  **  Ubi  snnt,  nt  de  domestiois 
loquar,  Ghiafridns,  Milo,  Banulfos,  Alanns,  Simon,  Gillibertns,  non  tam 
comites  regni  quam  bostes  public!?  Ubi  Willelmas  Sarisberiensis?"  (Const 
Hist,  i.  451  note). 


^  The  chroniolers  are  positive  on  the  point.  At  the  opening  of  1155, 
writes  Gervase  (i.  161),  "  Guillelmns  do  Ypre  et  omnes  fore  Flandrenses  qni 
in  Angliain  confluxerant,  indig^ationem  et  magnanimitatem  non  regis 
metuentes,  ab  Anglia  recesserunt."  80,  too,  Fitz  Stephen  asserts  that  **  infra 
tres  primes  menses  coronationis  regis  AVillelmus  de  Ypra  violentos  incubator 
Can  tin  cum  lachrymis  emigravit.*' 

«  Pipe-Bolls,  2  anil  3  Hen.  II.  (publUhed  1844). 
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For  this  pusage  liu  nothing  to  do  with  "  the  iruuient 
character  of  the  new  dignities  "  :  it  allndes  to  a  totally  different 
■ahject,  the  death  of  cert^n  magnates,  and  is  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Heniy  of  Hantingdon's  Dt  Contempts  Mundi}  The 
magnates  referred  to  are  Gteoffre;,  Eari  of  Essex  (d.  1144)  ; 
Uilee,  Earl  of  Hereford  (d.  1143)  ;  Bandnlf,  Eari  of  Chester 
(d.  1158) ;  Count  Alan  of  Richmond  (d.  1146  P)  ;  Simon,  Earl 
of  Northampton  (d.  1153) ;  and  Qilbei-t,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(d.  1148).*  Their  names  alone  are  snfficient  to  show  that  the 
passage  has  been  misunderstood,  for  no  one  could  suggest  that 
the  Earl  of  Chester  or  Earl  Simon,  Waltheofs  heir,  enjoyed 
"  new  dignities,"  or  that  their  earldoms  proTed  of  a  "  trHnaient 
character."  * 

Of  the  three  oases  of  actoal  displacement  tentatively  selected 
by  Dr.  Stubhs,  Bedford  may  be  at  once  rejected ;  for  Hugh  de 
Beanmont  hod  lost  the  dignity  (so  far  as  he  erer  pOBsessed  it  *), 
together  with  the  fief  itself,  in  1141.'  Tork  requires  separate 
treatment :  William  of  Anm&le  sometimes,  bat  rarely,  styled  him- 
self, nnder  Stephen,  Earl  of  Tork ;  he  did  not,  howeTer,  nnder 
Henry  II.,  lose  his  comital  rank,*  and  that  is  sufficient  for  my 

'  Compnre  also  tbe  montllting  of  OrJerJoni  on  the  death  of  WitlUm  fltz 
Osbern  (1071):  "Ubi  cat  QDillelmua  Oiberai  llUns,  HarrordenaU  oomea  et 
Begii  TirariUB,"  eto. 

*  This  U  the  data  giTSO  for  hii  death  in  ths  rinln-n  CKronieU  {Monas- 
tieoH,  O.  EL,  i.  725). 

*  ''Williain  or  Baliaharj"  km  a  deceased  loagiiate,  but  ia  mentiuoed 
by  himself  in  the  aboTe  psMage  beoanae  be  was  not  an  earL  Aa  he  is  over- 
tonkpd  bj  genealogiata,  it  ma;  be  well  to  explain  who  he  waa.  Be  fon^t 
for  the  Empress  at  the  «eKe  of  Winobeater,  wbere  be  waa  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  (_Wm.  Xrdmi.,  ed.  Blnbhs,  ii.  587).  He  waa  also  ths 
"WillelmiiB  .  .  .  eivilatis  BareebiriB  prreceplor  .  .  .  et  municepa"  (Qata, 
oS.  Hewlett,  p.  96),  who  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Wilton  nnnnery  In  1143, 
and  "lento  taodem  cmoiata  tortna  interllt."  This  brings  na  to  a  document 
in  the  refciater  of  St.  Oamond  (i.  237),  in  which  "  Waltenia,  £d  wardi  vioe- 
cotnitis  flliita,  et  Bibilla  nxor  men  et  heioa  nnster  Comes  Patricina"  make 
a  grant  to  the  ohnrch  of  Baliabur;  "  noniinatim  pro  anima  Willelmi  6Iii 
noetri  fratrii  eomitia  Patricii  in  leatanramentnin  dnrnpaomm  quae  pnenomi- 
natDifillDsnoater'WillelmaaBarnnieccleBieTecprit"  Thepalernit; of  William 
it  thna  eatabliahed. 

'  I  have  never  fonnd  him  atteatini;  an;  charter  as  an  rarl,  though  this 
doea  not,  of  oonrae,  prove  that  ho  never  did  so. 

*  Gttia  (ed.  Howlett],  pp.  32,  73. 

'  AnmAIe  ("Albemarle")  is  notnnonily  a  dillicnit  title, at  ono  of  tliosn 
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purpose.  The  earldom  of  Dorset  (or  Somerset)  is  again  a 
special  case.  Its  existence  is  based — (1)  on  •*  Earl  William  de 
Mohan"  appearing  as  a  witness  in  Jane,  1141;  (2)  on  the 
statement  in  the  Oesta  that  he  was  made  Earl  of  Dorset  in 
1141 ;  (8)  on  his  founding  Bruton  Priory,  as  **  William  de 
Mohan,  Earl  of  Somerset,"  in  1142.  The  terms  of  the  charter 
to  Earl  Aubrey  may  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the  atattu  of  this 
earldom,  even  in  1142,  but,  in  any  case,  it  does  not  subse- 
quently occur,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  the  disappearance  of  the  title  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  11.^ 

Such  slight  evidence  as  we  have  on  the  dealings  of  Henry 
with  the  earls  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  anything  was  done, 
as  suggested,  **  at  the  coronation  "  (December  19,  1154).  It 
was  not,  we  have  see  a,  till  January,  1156,  that  charters  were 
granted  dealing  with  the  earldoms  of  Essex  and  of  Oxford. 
And  it  can  only  have  been  when  some  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  coronation  that  Hugh  Bigod  obtained  a  charter  creating 
him  anew  Earl  of  Norfolk.* 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  now  seen  that 
no  such  beings  as  "  fiscal "  earls  ever  existed.  No  chronicler 
mentions  the  name,  and  their  existence  is  based  on  nothing  but 
a  false  assumption.  Stephen  did  not  *'  incautiously  "  confer  on 
men  in  a  state  of  "  povertjr "  the  dignity  of  earl ;  lie  aia  not 
make  provision  for  them  by  Exchequer  pensions ;  no  promise 
was  made,  in  the  terms  between  Henry  and  himself,  lo  degrade 
oF  casKier  anv  such  earls ;  and  no  proof  exists  ihat  any  were 
so  cashiered  when  Henry  came  to  the  throne.  Indeed,  we  may 
go  further  and  say  that  Stephen's  earldoms  all  continued,  and 
that  their  alleged  abolition,  as  a  general  measure,  has  been  here 
absolutely  disproved. 

of  which  the  bearer  enjojed  oomital  rank,  though  whether  as  a  Korman 
count  or  as  an  English  earl,  it  is,  at  first,  difficult  to  decide.  Eventually,  of 
course,  the  dignity  became  an  English  earldom. 

^  Nor  was  it  an  earldom  of  Stephen's  creation. 

^  It  was  granted  at  Northampton.  Its  date  is  of  importance  as  proving 
that  the  charter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  being  attested  by  Hugh  as  earl, 
must  be  of  later  date.  Mr.  Eyton,  however,  oddly  enough,  reverses  the  order 
of  the  two  {Itinerary  of  Henry  II.,  pp.  2,  3).  He  was  thus  misled  by  an 
error  in  the  witnesses  to  the  Earl  of  ArundeVs  charter,  which  Foss  had 
acutely  detected  and  explained  long  before. 


{    ns   ) 


APPENDIX  E. 

TBE  '4BBITAL  OF  THE    EKFDESB. 

(See  p.  55.) 

Tbi  true  date  of  thii  orent  is  involved  in  considerable  obecaritj. 
The  two  most  detailed  veraions  an  those  of  William  of  Maline»- 
bnrj  and  of  the  Gontinnator  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  The 
former  states  precisely  that  the  Ecdesiasticsl  Council  luted 
from  Aognst  29  to  September  1  (1139),  and  that  the  Empress 
landed,  at  Amndel,  on  September  80 ;  the  latter  gives  no  date 
for  the  conncil,  bnt  asaerto  that  the  EmpresH  landed,  at  Ports- 
month,  before  Angust  1 — that  is,  two  months  earlier.  These 
gi«Te  discrepancies  have  been  carefully  discnssed  by  Ur.  How- 
lett,'  thongh  he  fails  to  not«  that  the  Continnator  is  thoronghly 
consistent  in  his  narrative,  for  he  snbseqnently  makes  the 
Empress  remove  from  Bristol,  after  spending  "more  than  two 
months  "  there,  to  Gloncester  in  the  middle  of  October.  He 
is,  however,  almost  certainly  wrong  in  placing  the  landing  at 
Portsmouth,'  and  no  lees  mistaken  in  placing  it  so  esriy  in  the 
year.  The  "  in  aatnmno  "  of  Ordericns  clearly  fa  roars  William 
rather  than  the  Continnator. 

Mr.  Honlett,  in  his  detailed  investigation  of  this  "exceed- 
ingly complex  chronological  difGcnIty,"  endeavours  to  exalt  the 
valne  of  the  Oetta  by  laying  peculiar  stress  on  its  mention 
of  Baldwin  de  Bedvers'  landing,  as  suggestive  of  a  fresh  con- 
jectnre.  Urging  that  "  Baldwin's  was  in  very  truth  the  main 
army  of  invasion,"  he  advances  the 

"theoTj  thftt  the  expedilioa  c*me  in  two  MCtioDS,  for  the  Otila  Sttphani 
nsy  tlmt  Baldwin  de  Redvera  arrived  '  forti  mililum  caterti,'  as  ao  doubt 

'  IiitrodurtioD  to  Oata  Stepkant,  pp.  xii.-xxv. 

*  The  Gnia  and  Bobeit  "  De  Hoote  "  ftimnt  with  Willinm  that  it  wqb  at 
Annd«l. 
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he  did,  for  it  was  only  liiB  presenoe  in  force  that  ooald  render  the  coming  uf 
Maud  and  her  brother  with  twenty  or  thirty  retainers  anything  else  than 
an  act  of  madness." 

Here  we  see  the  djtnger  of  catching  at  a  phrase.  For  if 
the  Qesta  says  that  Bildwin  landed  **  forti  militnm  catery& " 
(p.  53),  it  also  asserts  that  the  Empress  came  "  cnm  robnstft 
militnm  mann  "  (p.  65) — a  phrase  which  Mr.  Hewlett  ignores — 
while  it  speaks  of  her  son,  in  later  years,  arriving  *'  cnm  florida 
militnm  catervA,"  when,  according  to  Mr.  Hewlett,  "  his  follow- 
ing was  smair'  (p.  X7ii.),  and  when,  indeed,  the  Qeita  itself 
(p.  129)  explains  that  this  ''florida  militnm  oaterv&"  was  in 
trnth  *'  militnm  globam  ezignnm."  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Hewlett  speaks,  we  have  seen,  of  ''  twenty  or  thirty  retainers," 
and  asserts  that  "  Malmesbnry  and  Robert  of  Torigny  agree 
that  he  [Earl  Robert]  had  bnt  a  handfnl  of  men — twenty,  or 
even  twelve  as  the  former  has  it  "  (p.  xziv.).  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  came  to  do  so,  for  William  of  Malmesbnry  distinctly 
states  that  he  brought  with  him,  not  twelve,  bnt  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights,^  and,  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  earl's 
conduct,  repeats  the  same  number.  Now,  if  the  Qeiia  admits 
that  the  little  band  of  knights  who  accompanied,  in  later 
years,  the  yonng  Henry  to  England,  was  swollen  by  rumour 
to  many  thousands,*  sorely  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  who  accompanied  the  earl  to 
England,  were  swollen  by  rumour  (when  it  reached  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester)  to  a  "  grandts  exercitus," — 
without  resorting  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  far-fetched  explanation 
that  the  Continoator  confused  the  two  landings  and  imagined 
that  the  Empress  had  arrived  with  Baldwin,  who  '*  landed  at 
Wareham  .  .  .  about  August  1."  Bnt  if  he  was  so  ill  informed, 
what  is  the  value  of  his  evidence  P  And  indeed,  his  statement 
that  she  landed  *'  at  Portsmouth  "  (not,  be  it  observed,  at  Ware- 
bam,  nor  with  Baldwin)  places  him  out  of  court,  for  it  is 
accepted  by  no  one.  Mr.  Hewlett  offers  the  desperate  expla- 
nation, which  he  terms  ''  no  strained  conjecture,"  that  '*  Earl 

*  **  Centum  et  qnadraginta  milites  tunc  secnm  addnxit." 

'  **  Ut  fama  adventus  ejus  se  latins,  siout  solet,  diffnnderet,  mnlta  scilicet 

millia  secum  addnxiese  .  .  .  postqnam  certnm  fuit  .  .  .  militnm  eum  glohum 

exiguuro,  non  autem  exercitum  adduxisse"  (p.  130). 
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Robert  went  on  by  sea  to  Portsmonth,"  a  g^ess  for  which  there 
is  no  basis  or,  indeed,  probabilitj,  and  which,  even  if  admitted, 
wonld  be  no  explanation ;  for  the  Gontinnator  takes  the  Empress 
and  her  brother  to  Portsmoath  first  and  to  Arandel  afterwards. 
The  real  point  to  strike  one  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
Empress  should  have  landed  in  Sussex  when  her  friends  were 
awaiting  her  in  the  west — for  Mr.  Hewlett  fails  to  realise  that 
she  trusted  to  them  and  not  to  an  "  army  *'  of  her  own.^  The 
most  probable  explanation,  donbtless,  is  that  she  hoped  to 
eyade  Stephen,  while  he  was  carefully  guarding  the  roads 
leading  from  the  south-western  coast  to  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Robert  of  Torigny  distinctly  implies  that  Stephen  had  effectually 
closed  the  other  ports  ("Appulerunt  itaque  apud  Hamndel, 
quia  tunc  alium  portum  non  habebant"). 

In  any  case  Mr.  Hewlett's  endeavour  to  harmonize  the  two 
conflicting  dates — the  end  of  July  and  the  end  of  September — 
by  suggesting  as  a  compromise  the  end  of  August,  cannot  be 
pronounced  a  success.* 

It  may  afford,  perhaps,  some  fresh  light  if  we  trace  the 
king's  movements  after  the  arrival  of  the  Empress. 

Though  the  narratives  of  the  chroniclers  for  the  period 
between  the  landing  of  the  Empress  and  the  close  of  1139  are 
at  first  Right  difhcult  to  reconcile,  and,  in  any  case,  hard  to 
understand,  it  is  possible  to  unravel  the  sequence  of  events 
by  a  careful  collation  of  their  respective  versions,  aided  by 
study  of  the  topography  and  of  other  relative  considerations. 

»  William  of  Halmcebury,  who  wos  well  informed,  lays  etregs  on  this, 
describing  the  earl  as  "  fretus  pietate  Dei  ct  fide  legitimi  sacramenti ;  cete- 
rum  multo  minorc  arroonim  apparatu  quam  qtiis  alius  tarn  pericnlosam 
helium  aggrodi  tomptaret  ...  in  sancti  spiritus  et  dominse  sauctss  Maris 
patrocinio  tutus  pendulos  erat." 

*  Mr.  Freeman  {Norm.  Conq.,  v.  291)  takes  the  place  of  landing  (Ports- 
moath) frum  the  one  account,  and  the  date  (September  30)  from  the  other, 
without  saying  so.  I  notice  this  because  it  is  characteristic.  Thus  Mr.  James 
Parker  {hkirly  History  of  Oxford,  p.  191)  observes  of  Mr.  Freeman's  account 
of  the  Conqueror's  advance  on  London  :  "  Though  by  leaving  out  here  and 
there  the  discrepancied,  tV.e  residue  may  bo  worked  up  into  a  consecutive  and 
consistent  series  of  events,  such  a  process  amounts  to  making  history,  not 
writing  it.  Amidst  a  mass  of  contradictory  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  sure  conclusion.  ...  It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  to  piece 
together  such  details  as  will  fit  out  of  the  various  stories;  and  more  easy 
Ktill  to  discover  reasons  for  the  results  which  such  moMic  work  produces." 
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Oa  the  laDding  of  the  Empress,  the  Earl  of  Qloncester, 
leaving  her  at  Amndel,  proceeded  to  Bristol  (Will.  Malms., 
p.  725).  Stephen,  who,  says  Florence's  Gontinnator  (p.  117), 
was  then  besieging  Marlboroagh,  endeavoured  to  intercept  him 
(Oestay  p.  56),  but,  failing  in  this,  retnmed  to  besiege  the 
Empress  at  Arundel  (ibid. ;  Cont,  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  117 ;  Qervase,  i. 
110).  Desisting,  however,  from  this  siege,  ho  allowed  her  to 
set  oat  for  Bristol.^  Meanwhile,  her  brother,  on  his  way  to 
Bristol,  had  held  a  meeting  with  Brian  £tz  Gonnt  (Will. 
Malms.,  p.  725),  and  had  evidently  arranged  with  him  a  con- 
certed plan  of  action  (it  must  be  remembered  that  they  intended 
immediate  revolt,  for  they  had  promised  the  Empress  possession 
of  her  realm  within  a  few  months').  Brian  had,  accordingly, 
returned  to  Wallingford,  and  declared  at  once  for  the  Empress 
(Gesta,  p.  58).  Stephen  now  marched  against  him,  but  either 
by  the  advice  of  his  foUowers  (ibid*)  or  from  impatience  at  the 
tedium  of  the  siege,'  again  abandoned  his  undertaking,  and 
leaving  a  detachment  to  blockade  Brian  (Ocyiht,  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  118), 
marched  west,  himself,  to  strike  at  the  centre  of  the  revolt.  Ho 
first  attacked  and  captured  Cemey  (near  Cirencester),  a  small 
fortress  of  Miles  of  Gloucester  (Oesta,  p.  69;  Will.  Malms., 
p.  726),  and  was  then  called  south  to  Malmesbary  by  the  news 
that  Robert  fitz  Hubert  had  surprised  it  (on  the  7th  of  October) 
and  expelled  his  garrison  (WiU.  Malms.,  p.  726;  Cont.  Flor. 
Wig.,  p.  119;  Oesta,  p.  69).  Recovering  the  castle,  within  a 
fortnight  of  its  captare  (Will.  Malms.,  p.  726),  after  besieging 
it  eight  days  (Gont.  Flor,  Wig.,  p.  125),  he  was  then  decoyed 
still  farther  south  by  the  news  that  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  at  the 
instigation  of  Miles,  had  garrisoned  Trowbridge  against  him. 
Here,  however,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  (WiU.  Malms.,  p.  726;, 
Oesta^  p.  69).  In  the  meanwhile  Miles  of  Gloucester,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  bom  warrior,  had  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  and,  striking  out  boldly  from  his  stronghold  at 
Gloacester,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Brian  fitz  Count.  Burst- 
ing by  night  on  the  blockading  force,  he  scattered  them  in  all 
directions,  and  returned  in  triamph  to  Gloucester  (Oesta,  p.  60). 
It  was  probably  the  tidings  of  this  disaster  (thoagh  the  fact  is 

'  See  p.  65.  «  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.,  p.  115. 

'  **  Obsidionis  diutiue  pertiesus"  (ibid.,  p.  118). 
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not  so  itstecl)  that  indnoed  Stephen  to  kIiuii 

■iega  of  Trowbridge,  and  retrace  his  atepe  to  the  TfaamM 

valley   (Aii^  pp.  61,  62).     This  mnab  havo  been  enrlf  in 

NoTember.* 

Soiling  hia  oHanoe,  tbe  aoiiTe  Milea  agftin  laUied  forth  from 
GloDoester,  bnt  thia  time  toward  the  north,  and,  on  tbe  7th  of 
NoTamber,  aaoked  and  boratWoroeater  {Oont.  Flor.Wig.,  pp.  118- 
180).  About  the  samo  time  he  made  himaelf  master  of  Hereford 
and  ita  oonnty  for  the  Bmpreas  {WiU.  iiaJimt.,  p.  727;  OmAi, 
p.  61).  Stephen  was  probaUj  in  the  Thamea  YtlQaj  when  he 
received  news  of  this  fresh  disaster,  which  led  him  onoe  more 
to  march  west.  Advancing  &om  Oxford,  he  emtered  Worcester, 
and  beheld  the  traces  of  the  enemy's  attack  {Oont,  Flar.  Wig., 
p.  121).  After  a  stay  there  of  a  few  days,  he  heard  that  the 
enemy  bad  seised  Hereford  and  were  besieging  his  gurison  ia 
the  oastle  (ibid.)*  He  therefore  advanced  to  Leominster  by 
way  of  Little  Hereford,*  bnt  Advent  Sunday  (December  3) 
having  brought  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  Worcester  (ibid.).  Thenoe,  after  another  brief  stay, 
he  marched  back  to  Oxford,  probably  making  for  Wallingford 
and  London.  Evidently,  however,  on  reaching  Oxford,  he 
received  news  of  the  death  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbary.*     It 

■  ]t  ii  an  InsUooe  of  tb«  Mtnordtiiujr  oonfiuian,  at  thli  point,  in  the 
flhronlolen  tbat  the  kdUiot  of  the  0«Ua  roskea  blm  go  ftom  Trowbridge  to 
LondoD,  uid  thenoe  to  Elf,  omlttlDg  kll  the  intervening  etenta,  wbioli  will 
be  found  Mt  fortb  aboTO. 

>>■■*'  Fmdb  Tolante  legia  m^eatatl  ntiuciatnr  inimiooi  snoa,  JnnitM  qnidem 
paoii  violKtoret  HwefordiMn  InTulwe,  monaatoritim  8.  iBthelberti  regia  et 
■tMrtyrii,  Tolut  in  caatelUanm  mimimeii  peDetTaaae."  It  Menu  abaolntely 
oertain,  eipeciallr  if  we  add  the  tettimon;  of  the  other  H88.,  tliat  thia  paa- 
aage  refera  to  th«  attack  on  tbe  rojal  garriton  in  the  oaatla  ao  gnpliioBlIy 
deaoribed  b;  the  author  of  the  OMto,  bnt  (appaientlj)  placed  bj  him  among 
the  eTcnta  of  the  aanmieT  of  the  Ibllowing  jear.  Ai,  bowefei,  tiia  uamtiTe 
breaka  off  jntt  at  tbii  pdnt,  hia  seqneooe  of  erenU  ia  left  nnaertain,  and  in 
any  eaae  the  ehtonoli^j  of  the  looal  ohronioler,  who  bare  writei  «■  an  ef «. 
witneai,  moat  be  preferred  to  hia. 

*  Tbi*  paaaags  (p.  121)  ihonld  be  oompaied  with  that  on  pp.  123,  121 
("  Ilex  et  oomee . ..  Ozenefordlam"),  which  looka  eitremelf  likes  repetllion 
uf  it  (aa  the  peaaage  on  pp.  110,  111  ia  an  antloipa(i(«  of  that  on  pp.  116, 
117). 

*  Aaaigned  lo  Oeoember  11  b;  Villiam  of  Malmeabnry  (p.  727),  and  to 
December  4  b;  the  Oontinoator  (p,  118).  The  abore  facta  are  ntlier  in 
bvour  of  the  fbnnei  of  the  two  datea. 
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was  probably  this  which  led  him  to  keep  his  Christmas  at 
Salisbary.  Thither,  therefore,  he  proceeded  from  Oxford,  re- 
tnraiDg  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  Reading  {ihid!). 

The  question,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  is  this.  Assuming,  as 
we  must  do,  that  William  of  Malmesbury  is  right  in  the  date 
he  assigns  to  Stephen's  visit  to  Malmesbury  and  recovery  of 
Malmesbury  Castle,  is  it  consistent  with  the  date  he  assigns  to 
the  landing  of  the  Empress  and  her  brother  ?  That  is  to  say, 
is  it  possible  that  the  events  which,  we  have  seen,  mnst  have 
occurred  between  the  above  landing  and  Stephen's  visit  to 
Malmesbury  can  have  been  all  comprised  within  the  space  of  a 
fortnight?  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  I  do  not 
pronounce. 


(     »84    ) 


APPENDIX  F. 

TUB  DBncnox  of  MiLts  or  oloookstbr, 

(8m  p.  55.) 

ViBS  NoBOiTi  ungiw  thii  event  to  tbe  eariy  nimin«r  of  tli« 
TMtr  1138,^  on  the  tnthorify  of  OemtM  at  Cuterbarr  (i.  104). 
The  atfttement  of  that  writer  ia  oXtmr  enon^fh,  bnt  it  u  aiBty 
cloftr  thftt  ho  made  it  on  the  anthority  of  the  Conti&aKtor  of 
Flonnoe.  Now,  the  Continnator  muddled  in  iseztrioahlo  oon- 
fneion  the  events  of  1138  and  1139.  In  this  he  was  dniy  fol- 
lowed hj  Qervase,  who  givee  ns,  vnder  1138,  Bnt  the  arrest  of 
the  bishops  at  Oxford  (Jnne,  1139),  then  the  digidoHo  of  tbe 
Eai'l  of  Oloncestor,  nest  the  revolt  of  1138  and  the  defection 
of  Hiles,  next  the  invitation  to  the  Empress  (1139),  followed  bj 
the  Battle  of  the  SUndard  (1138),  and  lastly  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saliabnry  (December,  1139).  This  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  Gontinnator,*  and  ooncloaive  evidence,  if  reqoired, 
is  afforded  l^  the  fact  that  Qervaae,  like  the  Contianator, 
travels  again  over  the  same  gronnd  under  1139.  Thns  the 
defection  of  Miles  ia  told  twice  over,  as  will  be  seen  from  these 
parallel  extracts : — 

Obrv.  Cakt. 
(1188.) 
"Qui  [Comet  Qlaamsnnii]  .  .  , 
fldei  et  tMramentiB  qaiboB  regi  tciis> 
batiiT  reanntiaTlt.  .  .  .  Milo  quoqne 
priooeps  militin  r«gii  avertlt  le  a 
rege,  .  .  .  InleiM  ooDJnntio  in  re- 
gem  fftcte  per  oomitein  QUoraen- 
•em  et  Milonem  tummom  rsgii  eon* 
itkbolarlum  invaloit,  nam  minis 
imntiii  .  .  .  aaciTBniDtex-imperatri- 


OOKT.  FuMt.  Wio. 
(1138.) 
"  Interim  facta  conjnratione  sd* 
Tenm  regem  pet  predlotiun  Brjo- 
atowentem  oomitem  et  ooneetabnls- 
rinm  Uilonem,  •bnegsta  fldalitata 
qoam  II  li  jareTeraDt,  miMlt  noDtiii 
od  AndegaTBtisem  oivitalem  accer- 
■UTit  ei-impeiatrioem,"  eta.,  etc 
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(1139.) 
**Milo  conBtabulariuB,  regin  ma- 
jestaii  redditis  fidei  saoramentiB,  ad 
domiDum  auum,  oomitem  Oloaoes- 
trensem,  cam  gr^ndi  mana  militiim 
86  oontulity  illi  spondens  in  fide 
auxilium  contra  regem  exhibitn- 
rum.' 


(1139.) 
<*MiIo  regis  oonstabularius  multi- 
qne  prooenim  cnm  mnlta  inilitum 
mann  ab  obseqaio  regis  reoessomnt, 
et  priBtinie  fidei  aacramentiB  innova- 
tia  ad  partem  imperatricia  taendam 
oonyerai  annt." 


It  is  obvioas  from  these  extracts  that  the  Continuator  tells 
the  tale  of  the  constable's  diffidaHo  and  defection  twice  over ; 
it  is  further  obvioas,  from  his  own  evidence,  that  the  second  oE 
the  two  dates  (1139)  is  the  right  one,  for  he  tells  ns  that  so 
late  as  February,  1139,  Stephen  g^ve  Gloucester  Abbey  to 
Gilbert  Foliot  '^petente  constabulario  suo  Milone."*  When 
we  find  that  this  event  is  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  Oesta 
to  1139,  that  the  constableship  of  Miles  was  not  transferred  to 
William  de  Beau  champ  till  the  latter  part  of  1139,  and  that 
Miles  is  not  mentioned  among  the  rebels  in  1138  (though  his 
importance  would  preclude  his  omission),  nor  is  any  attack  on 
Gloucester  assigned  to  Stephen  in  that  year,  we  may  safely 
decide  that  the  defection  of  Miles  did  not  take  place  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Empress  in  1139. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  noted  the  presence  of  Miles 
of  Gloucester  among  the  followers  of  Stephen  at  the  siege  of 
Shrewsbury  (August,  1138).*  This  is  absolutely  conclusive, 
proving  as  it  does  that  Miles  was  still  on  the  king's  side  in  the 
revolt  of  1138. 

*  ii.  114.  MiM  Norgata*  baying  accepted  the  date  of  1138  for  the 
defection  of  Hilea,  finds  it  ditBcolt  to  explain  this  passage.  She  writes 
(i.  494):  **  Stephen's  consent  to  his  appointment  can  hardly  have  been 
prompted  by  favour  to  Miles,  who  had  openly  defied  the  king  a  year  ago.*' 

*  Charter  dated  in  third  year  of  Stephen,  "Apud  Salopesbiriam  in 
obsidione  "  (Nero^  C.  iii.  fol.  177). 


(     *86    ) 


APPENDIX  G. 

CHASTER  OF   THE   EHPKXBS   TO   BOOEB    DE  TILOINES. 

(See  p.  87.) 

As  this  charter  i§  not  inoladed  in  Mr.  Birch'a  Fiuoioulut,  Mid 
ia  therefore  practically  nnknovn,  I  here  give  it  in  a^onto  from 
the  Oartm  Antiqum  (K.  24).  It  will  be  obeemd  that,  of  its  nx 
witneuea,  fire  attest  the  Westminster  charter  to  Geoffrey  de 
Uandeville.  The  sixth  is  Hnmfrey  de  Bohnn,  a  freqoent 
witness  to  charters  of  the  Empress.  This  charter  is  preceded 
in  the  Oarlm  AnttquM  by  enrolments  of  two  obarten  to  the 
grantee's  predecessors  from  William  Rafns  and  Henry  I. 
respectively.  The  "Hervioe"  of  Albany  de  Hairon,  a  Herts 
tenant-ia-oapite,  is  an  addition  made  by  the  Empress  to  these 
granta  of  her  predecessors.  The  eartm  of  1166  prove  that  it 
was  subsequently  ignored. 

"  M.  Imperatriz  regis  H.  BlU  arcbiepiscopis  episcopis  abba- 
tibns  comitibas  baronibns  jnstioiariis  vicecomitibns  ministria 
et  omnibus  fidelibus  sais  Francis  et  Anglis  tocius  Anglie  sain- 
tem.  Sciatis  me  reddidisse  et  concessisse  Rogeru  de  Taloniis 
in  feodo  et  hereditate  sibi  et  heredibns  saia  Esendonam  et 
Begefordiam  et  molendina  Heortfordie  et  servitiam  Albani  de 
Hairon  et  omnes  alias  terras  et  tenataras  patris  sai  sicnt  pater 
snuB  eas  tennit  die  qna  fnit  vivos  et  mortaas  et  preter  boo 
qnioqaid  modo  tenet  de  qnocnnqiie  teneat.  Qaare  volo  et 
firmiter  precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  bonorifice  et  libere 
et  qniete  teneat  in  bosco  et  piano  in  pratis  et  pascnia  in  tDrbariis 
in  via  et  semita  in  ezitibnH  in  aqnia  et  molendinis  in  vivariis 
et  steals  in  foro  et  navium  applicatioaibus  infra  bnrgnm  et 
extra  cam  socba  et  saka  et  tbol  et  theam  et  infanenetbef  et 
onm  omnibus  libertatibas  et  coasaetndinibus  et  quietantiis  cum 
qnibna  pater  buds  meliuB  et  qnietins  et  liberius  tennit  tempore 
patris  mei  regis  Henrici  et  ipse  post  patrem.  T.  R[oberto] 
Com[ite]  Gloec[e8trie]  et  K[ilone]  Gloec[e8tne]  et  Brientio 
fil[io]  Com[itis]  et  Rad[nlfo]  I^iael  et  Walcheltino]  Uaminot 
et  Hnm^ido]  de  Bnh[Dn]  apud  WestmonasteriDm." 
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THE    "TEETIUS   denarius." 


(See  p.  97.) 

Special  research  has  led  me  to  discoTer  that  all  our  historians 
are  iq  error  in  their  accounts  of  this  institution. 

The  key  to  the  enquiry  will  he  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
term  '*  tertius  denarius  "  had  two  distinct  denotations ;  that  is 
to  say,  was  used  in  two  different  senses.  Dr.  Stubhs  and  Mr. 
Freeman  have  both  failed  to  grasp  this  essential  fact.  The  two 
varieties  of  the  "  tertius  denarius  "  were  these : — 

(1)  The  "tertius  denarius  placitoram  comitatus.*'  This 
is  the  recognized  "third  penny"  of  which  historians  speak. 
Observe  that  this  was  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  loosely  termed, 
and  as,  indeed,  Oneist  describes  it,  "the  customary  third  of 
the  revenues  of  the  county,"*  but,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  accurately 
terms  it,  "  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas."  '  So  here  the  Empress 
grants  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  "  tertium  denarium  vice- 
comitatus  de  placUi$  "  (cf.  p.  239).  F  This  distinction  is  all- 
important,  for  "  the  pleas  "  only  represented  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  "  revenues  of  the  county  "  as  compounded  for  in  the 
sheriff's  firmaTl 

(2)  The  *^rtius  denarius  redditus  burgi."  This  "third 
penny,"  which  has  been  strangely  confused  with  the  other, 
differs  from  it  in  these  two  respects.  Firstly,  it  is  that,  not  of 
the  pleas  ("  placitorum "),  but  of  the  total  revenues  ("  red- 
ditus") ;  secondly,  it  is  that,  not  of  the  county  ("comitatus"), 
but  of  a  town  alone  ("  burgi "). 

This  distinction,  which  is  absolutely  certain  from  Domesday 
and  from  record  evidence,  is  fortunately  shown,  with  singular 

*  CarutUuiional  Huiory,  i.  139.  '  Ibid.,  i.  363. 
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cleameM,  in  the  charter  of  the  IBmpreM  to  Hilet  of  GloDMater, 
crating  him  E&rl  of  Henford.     In  it  ilie  gikoti — 

"Tertinm  denarlnm  redditni  baigl  Henford  qntsqnld  naqimin  nddat,* 
et  tertiam  deDMinm  pUettonun  lotiai  aomitatni  Hertford." 

Nor  is  it  leee  clear  in  the  t^iarter  (11$5),  by  which  Heniy  II. 
CTMttcs  Hugh  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk  "scilicet  de  tercio  denarin 
de  IVorwio  et  de  Norfolca." 

New,  let  ns  trace  how  the  "  tsrtiiu  denuins  redditns  bargi  " 
has  been  erroneonaly  taken  for  the  "  tertios  denarins  plaoitomm 
totioB  comitataa,"  the  onlj  recognised  "third  pennj." 

Dr.  Stnbbs  writes ;  "  The  third  penny  of  the  oonnty  which 
bad  been  a  part  of  the  prpfits  of  the  English  earls  is  ocoasionallj 
referred  to  in  DoDiesday."*  The  passage  on  which  this  state- 
ment is  based  is  fonnd  earlier  in  the  Tolnme.  Onr  f^freat 
historian  there  writes : — 

■■EMh  thiie  wm  under  ftn  MtldonDBii,  irbo  mU  with  tfaa  •lieriff  and 

bUhopin  tlie  folkmoot,  and  received  k  third  put  oFthaproflUorjnriidiction. 

(The  third  penny  of  tbe  oonntf  Bppeani  from  DonuxJay  [i.  1.  38. 108,  216, 

3S3,  HO.  398,  S96]  to  hare  been  paid  to  the  earl  in  the  time  of  Edward  tbe 

.    Oonrewor— Ellii,  IidTodnetiM  to  Ihmeiiaf,  i.  167)." ' 

^  The  argument  that  the  ealdorman,  or  earl,  of  the  days  before 
the  Conqaest,  received  "a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  jnria- 
diction "  in  the  connty,  rests  here,  it  will  be  seen,  wholly  on 
tbe  CTidenoe  of  Domesday.  Bnt  in  six  of  the  eight  passages 
on  which  Dr.  Stnbbs  relies  we  are  distinctly  dealing,  not  with 
the  county  ("oomitatns"),  but  with  a  single  town  ("bni;gna"). 
These  are  Dover,  Lewes,  Huntingdon,  Stafford,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Lincoln.  In  these,  therefore,  the  third  penny  could  only 
bo  that  of  the  reddittu  burgi,  not  of  the  placila  amiifattu.* 
Hnntingdon  is  specially  a  case  in  point,  for  there  the  earl 
I'eceived  a  third  of  each  of  the  items  out  of  which  the  render 

■  Thia  inBored  him  hii  participation  pro  raia  in  any  future  Increase 
('■orementiim")of  the  render. 

■  Oxiri.  Bitt.,  i.  sei.  •  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

'  We  mult,  further,  obeerTe  that,  of  thcae  six,  Leif  ea,  of  whioh  we  are  not 
told  if,  or  bow,  iti  reddltvi  waa  divided  before  the  Conqneet,  and  Sbrewi- 
bury,  of  trhieh  we  are  told  that  the  "third  penny"  of  ita  reddilna  went,  not 
to  tbe  earl,  but  to  tbe  iheriff  ("  Tempore  Begit  E  .  .  .  dnai  parte*  habebat 
rex  et  tieeoomtt  tertiam  "]  an  not  la  point  for  the  earl'a  ihare. 
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("  redditns  *')  of  the  town  was  composed.  The  only  cases  of 
those  mentioned  which  conld  possibly  concern  the  third  penny 
"  placitomm  comitatas  "  are  those  of  Yorkshire  (298),  Lincoln- 
shire (336),  and  Nottinghamshire  with  Derbyshire  (280). 
Even  in  these,  however,  "  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  "  is  only 
vagnely  implied,  the  passages  referring  to  a  pecnliar  system 
which  has,  I  believe,  never  obtained  the  attentive  stndy  it 
deserves.  This  system  was  confined  to  the  Danish  district,  to 
which  these  counties  all  belonged. 

The  main  point,  however,  which  we  have  to  keep  in  view 
is  that  "  the  third  penny "  of  the  rwenues  of  the  town  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "the  third  penny"  of  the  ^leax  of  the 
county^  and  that  the  passages  in  Domesday  concerning  the 
former  must  not  be  quoted  as  evidence  for  the  latter.  I  do  not 
find  that  Ellis  {Introduction,  i.  167,  168)  is  responsible  for  so 
taking  them,  but  Dr.  Stubbs,  as  we  have  seen,  clearly  confused 
the  two  kinds  of  tertitis  denarius,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Freeman 
does  the  same  when  he  tells  us  that  at  Exeter  "  six  pounds — 
that  is,  the  earl's  third  penny — went  to  the  Sheriff  Baldwin.*'  * 

We  are  reminded  by  this  last  instance  that  not  only  the 
earl,  but  the  sheriff,  was  concerned  with  "  the  third  penny  "  of 
the  revenues  of  the  town.  This — which  (I  would  here  again 
repeat)  is  not  the  earl's  "third  penny"  to  which  historians 
allude — sometimes,  as  for  instance  at  Shrewsbury  and  Exeter, 
fell  to  the  sherifF's  share.  Dr.  Stubbs  mentions  the  case  of 
Shrewsbury  only,  and  takes  it  as  evidence  that  "the  sherifE 
as  well  as  the  ealdorman  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  administration."  * 

This  third  penny  "  redditus  bnrgi  "  is  in  Domesday  absolutely 
erratic.  In  the  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  towns,  it  seems 
to  have  been  held  by  the  king  himself,  though  at  Cricklade 
both  he  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  credited  with  it  (64  6,  67). 
At  Leicester  it  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Orantmesnil,  but  we  are 
not  told  by  what  right  (i.  230).     At  Stafford  it  had  been  held 

»  Exeter,  p.  43  (cf.  p.  55). 

'This  passage  appears  to  imply  that  Dr.  Stubbs,  who  sees  in  the  '*  third 
penny  *'  of  the  county  the  perquisite  of  the  earl,  would  look  on  that  of  the 
borough  as  the  perquisite  of  the  sheriff.  But  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  held,  as  a  rule,  by  the  earl,  though  occasionally  by  the  sheriff. 

i; 
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by  the  English  earl,  ftnd  had  fallen  vith  hia  eafatea  to  the 
Orown,  The  Gonqneror  kept  it,  bat,  halrhtg  his  own  two>iturdi 
■hare,  made  a  freeh  "tiiird,"  which  he  granted  to  Bobnt  de 
Stafford.'  At  Ipswioh  it  had,  with  the  "  tertitu  denarins  [i.«- 
plaoitomm]  de  dnobns  htmdret,"  been  annexed  to  an  estate 
held  bj  the  local  earl.  The  whole  of  this  waa  gianted  hj  the 
Conqoenn-  to  hia  follower,  Earl  Alan.'  At  Worcesto-,  by  a 
earioos  arTaitgnnent,  the  total  render  bad  been  divided,  in  n^- 
eqnal  portions,  between  the  king  and  tlie  earl,  while  a  third  of 
the  whole  waa  receired  by  the  bishop.  At  Fordwich  "  die 
third  penny  "  fell  to  Bishop  Odo,  and  waa  bestowed  by  him,  wit^ 
the  king^  oonsant,  on  St.  Angostine'p,  Canterbnry,  to  whitdi 
the  other  two-thirds  had  been  girea  already  by  the  Oonfessor. 
The  case  of  Bristol  has  led  Hr.  Freeman  into  a  obantoteristio 
error.     We  read  in  Domesday  : — 

*■  BiiTgenMS  dlmnt  qnod  •pttoopni  O.  hsbet  izxUl  mknas  srBenU  et 
nnam  msroam  snri  p[TO](er  flrnuin  i^is"  (L  163). 

Mr.  Freeman,  who  ia  never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  valne  of 
Domesday,  is  clearly  not  so  &miliar  as  one  conid  wish  with  its 
normal  contractions,  for  he  renders  the  closiag  words  "  propter 
firmam  regis."  On  this  he  obserres :  "  This  looks  like  the  earl's 
third  penny  ;  bat  Geoffrey  certainly  bad  no  formal  earldom  in 
Gloacestersbire."  *  When  we  snbstitnte  for  the  meaningless 
"propter"the  right  reading  "prater"  (" in  addition  to"),  we 
Bee  at  once  that  the  figures  given  no  longer  8a^^ta"third 

Leaving  now  the  third  penny  of  the  revenues  of  the  coontiy 
town,  let  ns  tarn  oar  attention  to  that  of  the  pleas  of  the  whole 
connty.  Independent  of  the  system  in  the  Danelaw  to  which 
I  have  referred  above,  we  have  two  references  in  Domesday  to 

'  Thii  hna  been  itraDgel;  mimndentood  hj  Hr.  "Bjii-ia  ia  his  snaljiia 
of  the  Btafibrdabira  torre;.     Bee  m^  paper  in  Dometday  Studia. 

*  Dometday,  ii.  WO,  2ii.  We  read  of  AIko's  lieir.CoDBn,  in  1156,  "Oomiti 
Oon&no  de  teralo  denutu  Comit'  ix  li.  M  i  lol"  (Bol.  Pip ,  2  Hen.  U.,  p.  S). 
It  ii  a  gingnlsr  eiioamsttuiee  that  Bobert  de  Tongn;  slladea  to  this  under 
1171,  when,  ftt  the  death  of  Conao, "  tots  Britannil^  et  AnHOaliu  de  Oipp«m« 
[IpiiTlcli],  et  honor  Btcbemnndfe "  pused  to  the  king, — nod  rtill  mora 
singular  that  bis  latest  editor,  Hr.  Howlett,  Identifies  "OfppewlB"  with 
QiunKsaip  (p.  891). 

•  Witt.  Jh0M,  1. 40. 
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this  "  third  penny."  Firstly,  the  "  tercins  denarins  de  tota 
scirA  Dorsete  *'  (i.  76)  ;  secondly  (in  the  case  of  Warwickshire) 
''  tercio  denario  placitomm  sine  '^  (i.  278),  yet  neither  of  these  is 
among  the  cases  appealed  to  hy  Dr.  Stnbbs.  Now,  the  carions 
point  abont  them  is  that  in  neither  instance  was  the  right 
annexed  to  the  dignity  of  earl,  bnt  to  a  certain  manor,  which 
manor  was  held  by  the  earl.  That  is  to  say,  tie  was  6ntitl6(l'  to  this 
"  third  penny  of  the  pleas  **  not  quA.  earl,  but  qyA  lord  of  that 
estate.  The  distinction  is  vital.  Whether  *'*'  the  third  penny 
of  the  pleas"  be  that  of  the  whole  shire  or  only  of  a  single 
hundred,  it  is  always  attached,  under  the  Confessor,  to  the 
possession  of  some  manor.  We  find  the  "  tercius  denarius  "  of 
one,  of  two,  of  three,  of  even  six  hundreds  so  annexed.^  This 
peculiarity  would  seem  to  have  been  an  essential  feature  of  the 
systenr,  and  I  need  scarcely  point  out  how  opposed  it  is  to  the 
alleged  tenure  ex  officio  in  days  before  the  Conquest,  or  to  that 
gi*anted  to  the  earl  qua  earl  under  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
king^s.  Let  us  seek  to  learn  when  the  latter  institution,  the 
recognized  *'tertiu8  denarius,"  became  first  annexed  to  the 
dignity  of  earl. 

The  prevailing  view  would  seem  to  be  that  it  was  so  annexed 
from  the  first ;  that  its  possession,  in  fact,  was  part  of,  or  rather 
was  connoted  by,  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  Madox  held  that  the 
oldest  mode  of  conferring  the  dignity  of  earl,  a  mode  *'  coeval 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,"  was  by  charter;  and  he  further 
held  that  **By  the  charter  the  king  granted  to  the  earl  the 
teriiw  denarius  comUatusJ' '  Dr.  Stubbe  writes,  of  the  investi- 
ture of  earls  in  the  Norman  period : — 

"  The  idea  of  offioutl  podtionii  not  lost  sight  of,  although  the  third  penny 
of  the  pleas  and  the  sword  of  the  shire  alone  attest  its  original  character  " 
(Const.  Hut.,  1.  363). 

Mr.  Freeman  puts  the  case  thus : — 

**  Earldoms  are  now  in  their  transitional  stage.  They  hare  become 
hereditary ;  but  they  carry  with  them  the  official*  perquisite  of  the  ancient 
official  earls,  the  third  penny  of  the  king's  reyenues  in  the  shire."  ' 

Here  it  may  at  once  be  pointed  out  that  the  mistake  which  I 
referred  to  at  the  outset  is  again  made,  "  the  third  penny  "  being 

»  Domesday,  i.  38  6, 101,  87  6,  186  6,  253 ;  ii.  294  b. 

•  Baronia  Angliea,  pp.  137,  138.  •  Exeter,  p.  55. 
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detoribed  m  that  not  of  tha  pleM,  bnt "  of  tlw  TeransM  **  ot  tli« 
oonnt;.  Than  there  ia  the  qneatum  whatber  this  peniainta 
was  indeed  the  right  of  "  the  ancicoit  official  earia."  Lastly,  w« 
most  ask  whether  the  earidoms  granted  in  this  period  did  nit- 
qnestionabl;  "  cany  with  t^hem  "  this  "  ofBcnal  perqoisite.'' 

To  answer  this  last  qneation,  we  mnst  turn  to  onr  reoord 
aridenoe.  Now,  the  veij  fint  oharter  qnoted  by  Uadoz  him- 
s«ll^  in  support  of  his  own  Tiew,  is  the  creation  by  Sts]rfien  of 
the  earldom  of  Essex  in  favoor  of  Oedfray  de  Manderille.  The 
fermnla  there  is  qoite  ragne.  Geoffrey  ia  io  hold  "  bene  et  in 
pace  et  libere  et  qoiete  et  honorifioe  sicnt  alii  Gomitee  mai  de 
terr&  mei  meUns  yel  honorifioentiiis  tenent  Oomitatns  saoa 
nnde  Comitea  sunt."  Here  there  is  nothing  abont  the  "third 
penny,"  and  we  must  therefore  ask  whether  its  pant  is  in- 
clnded  in  the  above  formula ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  an  eaH 
received  his  "  third  penny  "  as  a  mere  matter  of  conreck  The 
oontrary  is,  it  would  seem,  implied  by  the  special  way  in  whicb 
the  "  third  penny  "  ia  giant«d  him  in  the  charter  of  the  Empress, 
together  with  the  onrions  added  phrase,  "sicat  comes  habere 
debet  in  comitatn  sno."  This  phrase  may,  of  ooane,  be  held 
to  imply  that  an  earl  had,  as  earl,  *  rfw^ffniEad  ri^ht  to  the  snm, 
bnt  the  fact  that  in  the  other  ohjgjgrgjiUhe  Empress  (those  of 
fEe  earldoms  of  lieretord  and  Oxford)  the  "tertins  denarins" 
is  made  the  aabject  of  a  special  grant,  and  that  in  her  son's 
ohartera  it  is  the  same,  wonld  snggeat  that,  withont  snch  special 
grant,  the  rif^ht  was  not  oonveyed.  T?i>ia  is  the  view  taken  by 
(Jneist  (who  fonnds,  in  the  main,  on  Madox) ; — 

"  It  u  only  a  tfoitafio  nh  modo,  the  grant  of  a  peimaDent  income  '  for 
the  better  tnpport  of  the  dignltf  of  an  earl : '  it  ooDtlita  ia  a  mBre  ordar  or 
prerapt  addreued  to  the  aheriff,  and  li  therefore  a  right  of  demand,  bat  no 
feudal  right,  and  ia  aooompanied  bj  do  inreititni^'* ' 

That  the  grant  of  "  the  third  penny  "  (of  the  pleas  of  the 
coDnty)  was  not  an  innovation  introduced  in  this  reign,  is 
proved  by  the  solitary  sarriving  Pipe-Roll  of  Henry  I.,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  bat  one  mention  of  this  "  third  penny," 
namely,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  OloDOester.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  this  entry,  and  of  the  special  arrangement 

>  and.  0M.,  1.  1S9. 
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which  existed  before  the  Conquest  in  the  Danish  districts  {ui 
supra),  it  may  be  said  that  the  charters  of  the  Empress,  in  1141, 
represent  the  first  ocoarrence  of  this  '*  third  penny." 

Again,  if  we  tarn  to  the  succeeding  reign,  we  find,  though 
the  fact  appears  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  that,  as  fAv 
as  the  printed  Pipe-Rolls  take  as — that  is,  for  the  first  few  years 
— less  than  half  the  existing  earls  were  in  receipt  of  the  *'  third 
penny."  Garefal  examination  of  the  Rolls  of  2-7  Hen.  II. 
reveals  this  fact.  The  earls  to  whom  was  paid  "the  third 
penny  of  the  pleas'*  were  these:  Essex,  Hertford,  Norfolk, 
Gloacester,  Wiltshire  (Salisbury),  Devon,  and  Sussex.  Those 
who  are  not  entered  in  the  Rolls,  and  who,  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  cannot  have  received  it,  are  Warwick,  Leicester,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton,  Derby  (Ferrers),  Oxford,  Surrey,  Chester,' 
Lincoln,  and  Cornwall.  Thus  seven  received  this  sum,  and  ten 
did  not.  The  inference,  of  course,  from  this  discovery  is  that 
the  possession  of  the  dignity  of  an  earl  did  not  per  te  carry  with 
it  "the  third  penny  of  the  pleas,"  the  right  to  which  could 
only  be  conferred  by  a  special  grant.*  This,  apparently  con- 
clusive, evidence  illustrates  and  confirms  the  words  of  the 
Dialogus  ;— 

**  Gomes  antem  est  qui  tertiam  portionem  eonim  qajB  de  plaoitia  pioveniant 
in  qiidlibet  oomitata  peroipit.  Summa  namque  ilia  qii»  nomioe  flrnuB  reqai- 
ritnr  a  Tioeoomite  tota  non  exiorgit  ex  fandoruni  redditibus,  sed  ex  magna 
parte  de  plaoitii  prorenit;  et  horam  tertiam  partem  oomes  peroipit,  qui  ideo 
sic  dioi  dioitur,  quia  flsoo  looius  eat  et  oomee  in  percipiendts." 
D.  "Nunquid  ex  lingiilii  oomitatibos  comitea  ista  peroipinnt." 
M.  <*  Neqnaqnam :  sed  hii  tantnm  itta  peroipicmt,  quibos  legnm  mnni- 
fioentia,  obieqiiii  priMtiti  vel  eximUs  probitatia  intaitii  oomitet  ribi  oieat 
et  ratione  dignitatia  illius  li«o  oonferenda  deoemit,  qnibntdam  hflBreditarie, 
qnibnadam  peraonaliter."  ' 

This  passage  requires  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  for  the  answer 
might  easily  be  differently  understood,  as  indeed  it  has  been 
in  the  Lords*  Reports,'  where  it  is  taken  to  apply  to  the  earls 
as  well  as  to  "the  third  penny."     The  point  is  of  no  small 

*  The  Palatinate  of  Chester  is,  of  course,  anomalous,  and  does  not,  strictly, 
tell  either  way. 

*  In  the  third  and  fifth  years  the  Earl  of  Amndel  is  entered  as  reoeiring 
the  third  penny  "  per  bre?e  regis." 

'  Dialogui  de  Soaccario,  ii.  17. 

*  Beporii  an  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer^  iii.  68. 
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import&Dce,  for  the  conolaBJon  drawa  b  that  "  both  [ths 
dignity  and  the  third  panay]  ^rera  either  hereditatj  or  per- 
'goDJl"  atlhe  pleaanre  of  the  Crown."  Carafnl  reading,  howevw, 
will  Bbow,  1  ttomic,  that,  like  the  qneation,  the  reply  deals  with 
"  the  third  penny  "  alona  The  *'  hec  conferenda  decemit "  (rf 
the  latter  refers  to  the  "  ista  "  of  the  former. 

Confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  evidence  of  the  Pipv-BoQa, 
the  words  of  the  Diaiogtu  clearly  prove  that  the  Tiew  I  take 
is  right,  and  that  Professcv  Freeman  is  certainly  wrong  in 
stating  that  "earldoms,"  at  this  stage,  "carty  with  them  tha 
third  penny."*  Mr.  Hnnt,  who,  here  as  elsewhere,  seems  to 
follow  Dr.  Stnbbs,  writes  that : — 

"The  eul  Btill  reoelred  the  tblid  pesa;  of  aO  proflU  of  jnriadiotini  in 
hU  ooant^.  With  thii  asaeptkni,  homrer,  the  poll)?  of  the  Mbnuan  kings 
■tripped  the  Milt  Of  theti  olBoisl  ohusoter."  * 

^  This  view  mast  now  be  abandoned,  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  allusion,  in  Stephen's  creation  of  the  earldom  of  Essex, 
to  "the  third  penny  of  the  pleas,"  mnst  be  taken  to  imply  that 
the  charter  in  qneation  did  not  convey  a  right  to  that  snm. 
Thns  the  charter  of  the  Empress  to  Geoffrey  in  1141  remains 
the  first  record  in  which  that  perquisite  is  granted. 

We  sbonld  also  note  that  the  Dialogiu  passage  establiBhes 
the  fact  that  the  only  reoogmeed  "  third  penny  "  of  the  earl 
was  "  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas,"  and  that  the  third  penny 
"  redditns  bnrgi,"  which,  we  saw,  had  been  taken  for  it,  is  not 
allnded  to  at  all. 

Before  leaving  this  anfajeot  it  may  be  well  to  record  the 
snms  actually  received  nnder  this  heading ; — 

£  I.    d. 

Devon          ...            ...            ...     18  6    8 

EsHBi           ...            ...            ...     40  10  10 

Gloncestershire            ...              ...     20  0     0 

Herts.            ...              ...              ...     33  1     6 

■  QneUt  U  right  in  inuBtiog  od  the  fact  that  an  earl  was  onl;  entitled 
to  the  '■  tertiui  deoariDB  "  io  virtue  of  a  diatinot  grant,  but  he  fulla  to  gratp 
the  important  point  that  enoh  gtaot  was  not  made  to  ereiy  earl  oi  a  mattei 
of  contae,  but  only  u  a  special  favour.  He  \a  ilso,  as  ve  have  teen,  quite 
iiiiitaken  at  to  the  extent  of  tlie  third  penny  (see  p.  267). 

•  Norman  BrUain,  p.  168. 
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£     B.     d. 
Norfolk        ...  ...  ...     28    4    0 

Sussex  ...  •••  ...     13     6     8 

Wilts.  ...  ...  ...     22  16     7^ 

^These  figures  are  safficient  to  disprove  the  view  that  the 
third  penny  actually  formed  an  endowment  for  the  dignity  of 
an  earl,  hut  their  chief  interest  is  found  in  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  farming  of  the  "pleas,"  illustrating,  as  they  do,  the 
statement  in  the  Dialogus  that  the  sheriff's  firma  "  ex  magna 
parte  de  placitis  provenit."  For  multiplying  these  sums  hy 
three  we  ohtain  the  total  for  which  the  pleas  were  farmed  in 
their  respective  shires.  It  will  be  observed  that  "the  third 
penny*'  is  stereotyped  in  amount,  but  an  important  passage 
bearing  upon  this  point  is  quoted  by  Madox  (Baronxa  Anglican 
p.  139)  from  the  Roll  of  27  Hen.  II.  :— 

*'Idem  Yiceoomes  redd.  oomp.  de  £xxyiii  de  teroio  denario  Gomitatns 
de  Legercestria  de  vii  annis  prnteritU,  qii06  Comes  Leg.  accipere  nolait,  nisi 
haberet  similiter  de  cremento,  sicut  prsBdecessores  sal  recipere  consuevemnt 
tempore  Regis  Henrici  "  (jrie). 

The  meaning  of  this  entry  is  that  the  earl  demanded  the 
"  third  penny,"  not  only  of  the  old  composition  for  the  "  pleas," 
but  also  of  the  increased  sum  now  paid  for  them.  The  passage, 
of  course,  is  puzzling  in  its  statement  that  the  earl's  prede- 
cessors had  received  "  the  third  penny,"  for,  so  far  as  the 
printed  Rolls  take  us,  they  never  did  so.  A  similar  difficulty 
is  caused,  in  the  case  of  Oxfordshire,  by  the  charter  of  Henry 
II.  (see  p.  239)  granting  to  Aubrey  de  Yere  its  "  third  penny  " 
"  ut  sit  inde  Comes  ; "  for  there  is  no  trace  in  the  printed  Rolls 
of  such  payment  being  made,  and  in  7  John  the  then  earl 
actually  owes  "  cc  marcas  pro  habendo  tercio  denario  Comitatus 
Oxoni89  de  placitis,  et  ut  sit  Gomes  Oxoniaa."  ' 

Passing  from  these  perplexing  cases,  on  which  we  need 
fuller  knowledge,  we  have  a  simple  example  in  12  Hen.  III.» 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (February  15, 1228),  his 

^  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Rolls  of  2-7  Hen.  II.,  a  range 
sufficiently  wide  to  establish  their  permanence.  Oocasionallj,  as  in  the  case 
of  Wilts  and  Sussex,  the  **tertiuB  denarius*'  seems  to  be  omitted  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  result. 

*  Pipe-Roll  of  John,  quoted  by  Bladox  (^Baronia  Angliea,  p.  189). 
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annaal  third  penny,  as  £40  lOt.  lOd.,  was  allowed  to  coant,  for 
hii  heira,  towarda  the  pajmeni  of  faia  debia  to  the  Grown.'  A 
mnch  later  and  moat  important  instanoe  ia  that  of  Devon, 
where  Hogh  de  Conrtenay,  as  the  heir  of  the  Earls  of  Devon, 
is  fonnd  receiving  their  "third  penny"  in  8  Edw.  m.,  though 
not  an  earl,  a^^tbte  of  things  which  provoked  a  proteal^  a 
decision  against  him,  aad,  eventnally,  his  elevation  to  oomital 
rank. 

>  Uados  (Boronfa  AitfUta,  p.  1S9). 
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**  YICEGOMITBS  "  AND  "  CU8T0DE8." 

(Se6  pp.  107,  108.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  writes :  "  A  measure  dictated  still  more  distinctly 
by  this  policy  may  be  traced  in  the  list  of  sheriffs  for  a.d.  1130. 
Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  a  judge  and  a  royal 
chamberlain,  act  as  joint  sheriffs  in  no  less  than  eleven 
counties;  GFeoffrey  de  Clinton,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  William 
of  Pont  TArche,  the  treasurer,  are  also  sheriffs  as  well  as 
justices  of  the  king's  court"  (i.  392).  But  this  statement 
requires  a  certain  qualification.  For  though  they  appear  as 
sheriffs  (vicecomites)  on  the  Roll,  and  have  been  always  so 
reckoned,  we  gather  from  one  passage  in  the  record  that  they 
were,  strictly  speaking,  not  vicecomites^  but  custodes.  The 
difference  is  this.  By  tbe  former  a  county  was  held  adfirmam; 
by  the  latter  it  was  held  in  custodda.  In  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs 
(1170)  the  distinction  is  clearly  recognized.  We  there  find 
the  expressions  used:  "sive  eos  tenuerint  ad  firmam,  sive  in 
custodia."  By  the  true  sheriff  (vicecomes)  the  oounty  was, 
in  fact,  leased.  He,  as  its  &rmer  (fimumus)^  was  responsible 
for  its  annual  rent  (firmd).  It  was  thus,  virtually,  a  specula- 
tion of  his  own,  and  the  profit,  if  any,  was  his.  But  by  a 
process  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  modern  landlord  taking 
an  estate  into  his  own  hands,  and  farming  it  himself  through 
a  bailiff,  the  king  could,  under  special  circumstances,  take  a 
county  into  his  own  hands,  and  farm  it  himself  through 
a  bailiff  (custos).  Henry  II.,  in  his  twentieth  year,  did  this 
with  London,  putting  in  his  own  custodes  in  the  place  of  the 
regular  sheriffs,  and,  in  later  days,  Henry  III.  and   Edward  I. 
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did  the  same.  It  iru  thu,  I  oontend,  that  Henry  I.  had  done 
with  the  oonntiei  in  question.  The  proof  of  it  is  (onnd  in 
thie  pasuge : — 

"Riouihu  liiiMril  et  AlbeiioM  da  Var  raildimt  CoDpotnm  de  H  manU 
argenli  de  laperpliu  Oooltotnain,  qm*  habmt  in  eudodin  "  (p.  63). 

Here  we  hare  the  very  Hame  phraae  aa  that  in  the  Inquest  of 
Sheriffa,  while  the  enormona  "  anperploa  "  of  a  thoosand  marcs 
must  r«present  the  excess  of  reoetpts  orer  the  amount  reqaired 
for  the  jSrnuB,  whioh  excess,  the  ooonties  beings  "in  onatodia," 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Crown.  Thns  we  obtain  the  right 
explanation  of  the  employment  in  this  capacity  of  royal  officers, 
and  we  further  get  a  glimpse,  which  w«  would  not  lose,  of  one 
of  tiioae  administratiTB  changes  which,  as  under  Henry  II.,  tell 
of  a  ajatem  of  gOTemment  as  yet  empirical  and  imperfect. 

It  is  clear  that  this  measure  was  no  mere  development,  bat 
a  sudden  and  UDforeeeen  step.  For  in  the  case  of  Eissex,  the 
scene  of  oar  story,  William  de  Bynaford  ("-fiineaford"),  a 
Kentish  landowner,  had  leased  the  connty  for  five  years,  from 
Miohaetmas,  1128,  the  consideration  he  paid  for  his  lease  being 
a  hundred  marcs  (£66  13«.  id.).  Early  in  the  second  year  of 
his  lease,  that  is  between  Michaelmas,  1129,  and  Eaator,  1130, 
he  mnat  have  been  superseded  by  the  royal  ctutodet,  on  the 
king  taking  the  county  into  his  own  hands.  He,  howeTOr, 
received  "compensation  for  disturbance,"  four-fifths  of  his 
hundred  marcs  ("  de  Oersoma ")  being  remitted  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  losing  foar  oat  of  his  five  years'  lease.  All 
this  we  learn  from  the  brief  record  in  the  Boll  (p.  63). 

Another  point  that  should  be  here  noticed  is  the  use  of 
the  term  "  Oersoma."  Betrospectively,  its  use  in  this  Boll 
illustrates  its  use  in  Domesday.  In  those  cases,  where  a 
Jirmarivt  was  willing,  aa  a  speculation,  to  give  for  an  estate 
more  than  its  fixed  rental  {Jirma),  he  gave  the  excess  "de 
Oersonis,"  either  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum,  or  in  that  of  an 
annual  payment. 
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THB   GREAT  SEAL   OF  THE    EMPRESS. 

(See  p.  116.) 

There  yet  remains  one  point,  in  connection  with  this  remarkable 
charter,  perhaps  the  most  striking,  certainly  the  most  noyel, 
of  all.  This  is  that  of  the  seal.  According  to  the  transcript  in 
the  Ashmole  MSS.,  the  legend  ''in  circnmferentia  sigillo"  was 
this  :  *'  Matildis  Imperatrix  Rom'  et  Begina  AnglisD.'* 

Now,  that  any  such  seal  was  designed  for  the  Empress  has 
never  been  snspected  by  any  historian.  We  cannot,  on  a 
question  of  royal  seals,  appeal  to  a  higher  or  more  recognized 
authority  than  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  He  has  written  aa 
follows  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  type  of  seal  of  the  empress  which  is  invariably  fixed  to  every 
document  among  this  collection  that  bears  a  seal  is  that  used  by  her  in 
Germany  as  '  Queen  of  the  Romanji.'  .  .  .  From  this  date  [1106]  to  that  of 
her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  December,  a.d.  1167,  long  after  the 
solution  of  the  troubles  of  the  years  1140-1142  in  England,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  this  seal,  and  this  only.  It  has  never  been  suggested  by  any 
writer  upon  the  historic  seals  of  England  that  Blathildis  employed  any 
Qreat  Seal  as  Queen  of  England,  made  after  the  conventional  characteristics 
which  obtain  in  the  Gbeat  Seals  of  Stephen,  her  predecessor,  or  of  her  son. 
King  Henry  £L  The  troubled  state  of  this  oountry,  the  uncertain  move- 
ments of  the  lady,  the  unsettled  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  attending  to  such  a  matter  as  the  engraving  of  a  Great  Seal — a 
work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  involving  some  time  and  care — are,  when 
taken  together,  more  than  sufficient  causes  to  account  for  the  continued  usage 
of  this  type ;  although  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  intended  to  super- 
sede this  foreign  seal  with  one  more  consentaneously  in  keeping  with  Engliah 
tradition."  * 

The  seal  to  which  Mr.  Birch  refers  bore  the  legend 
'*  Mathildis  dei  Gratia  Romanomm  regina." 

*  Joum.  Brit.  Areh.  Aui,,  xxxi.  381. 
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The  qncRtion,  nl  cnnrse,  at  once  arifles  as  to  the  amount  of 
reliftnoe  thai  can  be  placed  on  the  above  transcriber's  note. 
For  my  part,  while  faily  admitting  the  right  to  reject  Bucb 
evidence,  ]  cBimot  bdievc  that  an;  transcriber  wonld  for  his 
own  private  ^ratifioation  have  torged  SDah  a  legend,  whicli  he 
conld  not  hope  to  foist  upon  the  world,  if  it  were  indeed  a 
fot^eiy,  since  a  reference  to  the  original  would  at  once  expose 
him.'  And  it  is  qaite  certein  that  we  cannot  aooonnt  for  it  by 
any  misreading,  however  gross.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
le^ndB  will  pnt  this  ont  of  the  question  : — 

Hatbildib  dbi  auTU  Bokarobuh  bsoika. 

Hatildis  IiinuTRix  Bom'  it  keoima  Axaam. 

If  we  accept  the  fact,  and  believe  the  legend  genuine,  the 

first  point  to  strike  ns  is'  the  substitution  of  "  /mpemMz  "  f6r 

"  Bagina  Bomanomm." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Hand  ahonld  have  retained,  indeed 
that  she  shonld  ever  have  possessed,  a  aeal  which  gave  her  no 
higher  style  than  that  of  "  Qneen  of  the  Romans."  It  is  true 
that  at  the  time  of  heraotaal  betrothal  (1110),  her  bnaband  was 
not,  in  strictness,  "  emperor,"  not  having  yet  been  crowned  at 
Borne;  yettheperformanceofUiat  ceremony  a  few  months  later 
(April,  1111)  made  him  fnlly  "emperor."  At  the  time  there- 
fore of  their  marriage  and  joint  coronation  (1114),  they  were, 
one  would  imagine,  "  emperor  "  and  "  empresB ;  "  and  indeed  we 
read  in  the  Limtlmrg  Chronicle,  "  dar  makede  he  se  to  ieiterinne." 
At  the  same  time,  aa  has  been  well  observed,  "  matters  of  phrase 
and  title  are  never  nnimportant,  least  of  all  in  an  ^e  ignomnt 
and  saperetitiously  antiquarian,"'  and  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  what  appears  to  be  a  singular  contradiction,  though 
the  point  is  overlooked  by  Hr.  Birch.  Two  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  The  one  is  that  while  Henry  was  fnlly 
and  strictly  "  emperor,"  having  been  duly  crowned  at  Bome, 
his  wife,  having  only  been  crowned  in  Qermany  (1114),  was  not 
entitled  to  the  style  of  "  empress,"  but  only  to  that  of  "  Queen 
of  the  Bomans."  As  against  this,  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  the  wife  of  a  crowned  emperor  can  have  been  anything 

'  Tbia  tnntcript  wsa  taken  before  the  Are  in  which  tbe  charter  wat  to 
badi;  injured. 

*  BrjoB'a  B<^  Bomttn  Bmpin. 
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bat  an  empress.  Moreover,  from  the  pleadings  of  her  advocate 
at  Rome,  in  1136  (see  p.  257  n.),  we  learn  incidentally  that  she 
had  daly  been  "  anointed  to  empress."  The  only  other  explana- 
tion is  that  her  seal  had  been  engraved  in  1110 — when  the 
emperor  was,  as  I  have  shown,  only  "  Rex  Bomanoram  " — and 
had  not  been  altered  since. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  seal  is  evidence  of 
formal  style,  and  not  of  current  phraseology.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Freeman  to  insist  on  aocaracy  in 
the  matter,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  a 
most  loose  usage  prevailed.  Thus  William  of  Malmesbury, 
although  he  specially  records  the  solemn  coronation  of  Henry  Y. 
as  ^'Imperator  Bomanorum,"  at  Bome  in  1111,  speaks  of  him 
as  '*  Imperator  Alemannisa,"  or  '*  Imperator  Alemannorum,'* 
both  before  and  after  that  event.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  notable,  because  I  cannot  find  that  style  recognized  in 
Mr.  Bryce's  work,  where  the  terms  "  German  Emperor  "  and 
'*  Emperor  of  Germany  '*  are  treated  as  recent  corruptions.^  Its 
common  use  in  the  twelfth  century  is  shown  by  the  scene,  in 
the  next  reign,  between  Herbert  of  Bosham  and  the  king 
(May  1,  1166),  when  the  latter  takes  the  former  to  task  for 
speaking  of  Frederick  as  "King,"  not  as  '* Emperor"  of  the 
Oermans.  Had  Henry  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  sitting  under 
our  own  professors,  he  would  have  insisted  on  Frederick  being 
styled  Emperor  of  the  Boma/ns ;  but  as  he  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  he  employed,  to  the  annoyance  of  modem  pedants,  the 
current  language  of  his  day.* 

It  was  natural  and  fitting  that,  the  legend  on  her  seal  being 
at  variance  with  her  style,  the  Empress  should  embrace  the 
opportunity  afforded,  by  the  making  of  a  wholly  new  seal,  to 
bring  the  two  into  harmony. 

The  next  point  is  the  adoption  of  the  form  "  Anglie,"  not 
**  Anglomm."  This,  at  first  sight,  seemed  suspicious.  For 
thoDgh  the  abbreviation   found  in  charters  (**  Angl' ")  might 

»  P.  317  (3rd  edition). 

'  "  Rex.  Qoare  in  nomine  dignitatis  derogas  ei,  non  vocans  earn  impera- 
torem  Alemannorum?  Herhertm,  Rex  est  Alemannontm ;  sed  ubi  scribit, 
scribit  *  Imperator  Rnmanornm,  semper  Augustus'"  (^Beeket  MemoriaU,  iii. 
100,  101). 
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inr  -SUM  >vi3i£,  iiui  -nuic  m  'xgraai.  vrmiii  vitctamK^T  i^c'.^iAe  ibie 
nyirt  IT  '  QneKi  -ic  Eiurami- '  T^  Emnrcai.  in  U  lean  two 
■It  aer  uiarvn.   uu  iiT-Mii^.  mmnpi  ^rrwiiaC-T.  lasnaieii  its 

«f  ojev  f.^nian  Kjitf  Id.  ~!i«r  w«l  sn  ul  Eoit^^  KTRcign.  it 
B-!ari:  'n  ri'jTisrjfii  'ibas  me  dans  s<t  ^«  I<ifr:«*c  rtI«  of  all ' 
fr-.-a  -'nAz  ia-Tjiiy  cn^  vk:c6  wa*  vt  pc.'ie  ^:aI  to  her 
ri»isii ;  sss  r:  3  anire  ci^ij  u»g  m«  fotut-i  -.i  E«ciifal  to 
4iacrBvnia  siiis  it«r  ftrle  &c^  laAS  of  fttt'  nraTs  qiie«n-  For 
by  »  «nHnI«r  mueiiienee.  tfae7  wqold  bodt  fasTc  had,  in  the 
orrliattrr  er.-ir<«.  vpqn  ifacfr  m*Ii  picnseET  the  luiie  legend. 
vis.  "  >fMD:Idia  dei  ffr»Et»  Begina  Aazlie.'" 

Wa  raaj  then,  I  think,  thns  aemoBt  for  the  presence  of  this 
•e»)  at  W««tmtnjner.  and  for  ita  nse.  with  cfaumeterinic  eaevr- 
TWM,  b]'  ike  Empreaa  on  this  occasion.     Wa  maj  also  no  lem 


'  TliA  tvi  otbnr  ebartcra  riti^  bekag(cert>i]il;>lolbu  «iMt  an  hnnvn 

n*  nft]]'  frnm  tnio«erifM. 

'  "  M   ImprMtiii  fl>  Diiei  regii  filia  et  Angl^K]  n^iiw." 

*  Wn  mnat  ■fmtaaha  th«  tben  nipreiBe  poaition  tnd  loflj  preten^on*  of 

I"  Km  (■"#»*." 

'  'fri)(in«l  nliBrlnn  of  Bl«ph(n>'i  qu««n  kre  lO  eitrenwly  rftre,  tbat  we 

iw  hnl  llltin  «f  hrr  *e«t.     Tnntcripbi,  boveTer,  oT  Iwo  fine  chulen  of 

I,  fiirnc'rlr  Id  th«  OHlnniaii  o'.llection,  will  be  found  in  AM.  MS.  22,641 

I*  ini,  ni ),  ■n<)  bi  oDn  iif  thtm  li  appeitiled  a  tketeh  of  Ibe  maI,  the  fint 

f  <rf  ll<#  Hn>i>il  IvlDK  "  MatlldU  Del  Grati*,''  f^  Ibe  KOood  beiog  Inst. 
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satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  never  need  again. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  events  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Empress 
from  her  high  estate,  and  the  virtnal  collapse  of  her  hopes,  may 
be  held  sufficiently  to  account.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
the  headlong  flight  of  the  Empress  and  her  followers  from 
Westminster,  the  Great  Seal  may  have  fallen,  with  the  rest  of 
her  abandoned  treasure,  into  the  hands  of  her  triumphant  foes. 


(    304    ) 


APPBKDIX  E. 

0IBVA8K  Dl  OOBBHILL. 

(Sm  p.  121.) 

Few  discoTeries,  in  the  oanrse  of  these  rasearchw,  liare  afford«d 
me  more  a»tu&ctioii  and  pleunre  than  that  of  the  origin  of 
Gerrase  de  Oomhill,  the  foonder  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
faoan,  and  himnU  a  great  Citj  magnate  who  played,  we  ehall 
find,  no  small  part  in  the  affairs  of  an  eventfnl  time. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  stoiy  lies  in  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  close  amalgam ation  of  the  Normans  ani^  the  Enffliwh. 
eren  m  the  dajs  of  Henry  1,  thereby  affording  a  perfect 
illnstrmtion  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Dialogn*  :— 

"Jam   oobftbitaDtibni    Anglioi*   et   NormaimiB,  et    ftltemtnun    niores 
linoeDtibns  vel  Dubentiba*,  no  permixba  ■ant  tutionei,  at  fix  diacemi  poBsit 
hodia,  de  libecii  loqnar,  qoia  Anglknu,  qui*  Nomuimaa  lit  genera." ' 
It  also  affords  ns  a  wetoome  glimpse  of  the  territorial  aristocracy 
of  the  City,  as  yet  its  raling  class. 

It  has  hitherto  been  snpposed,  as  in  Fobb's  work,  that 
Oerrase  de  Corahill  first  appears  in  1155-56  (2  Hen.  II.), 
in  which  year  he  figures  on  the  Pipe-Boll  as  one  of  the  sheriffs 
of  London.  I  propose  to  show  that  he  first  appears  a  qoarter 
of  a  century  before,  aod  so  to  bridge  over  Stephen's  reign,  and 
to  connect  the  Pipe-Roll  of  Henry  I.  with  the  earliest  Pipe- 
Bolts  of  Henry  IL  The  problem  before  ns  is  this.  We  hare 
to  identify  the  "  Oervasins  filins  Rt^ri  nepotis  Hnberti,"  who 
figures  prominently  on  the  Pipe-Boll  of  1130  (31  Hen.  I.), 
with  "  Oervase,  Jasticiary  of  London,"  who  meets  ns  twice 
under  Stephen,  with  "  Qervaae  "  who  was  one  of  the  sheriffs 
of  London  in  1155  and  1156,  and  with  Gervase  de  Comhill, 
whose  name  occdis  at  least  twice  under  Stephen,  and  innamerable 
times  nnder  Henry  II.,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity. 
■  Mdo^a,  L  10. 
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Let  US  first  identify  Oervase  de  Cornhill  with  G^ervase,  the 
Jasticiary  of  London.  The  latter  personage  occnrs  once  in  the 
legend  on  the  seal  aflSxed  to  "  a  '  star '  with  Hebrew  words/' 
which  reads,  "  Sigillum  Gervas'  jnstitia'  Londoniar' ; "  *  and  once 
in  a  charter  which  confirms  this  legend,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
a  grant  :  "  Gervasio  Jus  tic'  de  Lond'."  •  But  the  land  (in 
Gamlingay)  granted*  to  "  Gervase,  Justiciary  of  London,"  is 
entered  in  a  survey  of  the  reign  of  John  as  held  by  *'  the  heirs  of 
Gervase  de  Cornhill  **  (see  p.  121).  Similarly,  the  land  mortgaged 
in  the  former  transaction  to  "  Gervase,  Justiciary  of  London,"  is 
afterwards  found  in  possession  of  Henry,  son  and  heir  of 
Gervase  de  ComhUL  Thus  is  established  the  identity  of  the  two. 

The  identity  of  the  Gervase  who  thus  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  with  the  Gervase  fitz  Roger 
of  1130  must  next  occupy  our  attention.  Here  are  the  entries 
relating  to  the  latter : — 

**  Badulfus  filiui  Ebrardi  debet  co  marcas  argenti  pro  placitis  pecnnie 
Rogeri  ncpotis  Hubert!." 

**  Andreas  bucca  uncta  reddit  oompotnm  de  Iziiij  libn's  et  vii  solidis  et  viiij 
denariis  pro  xx  libratis  terre  de  terra  Rogeri  nepotis  Huberti." 

"Johannes  filias  Badulfi  filii  Ebrardi  et  Robertus  frater  suns  reddnnt 
Compotom  de  doooo  et  ij  mareis  argenti  iiij  denarios  minus  de  debitis  Ger- 
▼asii  filii  Rogeri  pro  totA  torrik  patris  sui  exoeptis  xx  libratis  terrn  qoas  rex 
retinait  ad  opos  Andr*  bucoa  nncta.  .  .  .  Et  Idem  debent  iij  marcas  auri 
pro  concessione  terramm  quas  Gervasios  eis  dedit." 

**  Ingenolda  uxor  Rogeri  Nepotis  Huberti  debet  ij  mareas  anri  ut  habeat 
roaritagiom  et  dotem  et  res  snas." 

**GerTa8ins  filins  Rogeri  nepotis  Haberti  debet  vj  libias  et  xii  solidos  et 
vj  denarios  de  debitis  patris  sui." 

**  Robertas  Alius  Radufl  et  Johannes  frater  ejus  reddnnt  Compotum  de  iij 
marois  auri  nt  rex  oonoederet  els  Tadimoniom  et  terras  qnas  CKgrradua  eis 
concessit"  ' 

These  entries  are  explained  by  the  charter  subjoined,  which 
shows  how  John  and  Robert  came  to  have  charge  of  the  estate : — 

**  H.  rex  Angl[omm]  Vic'  Lund'  et  omnibus  Baronibns  et  Yicecomitibns 
in  quomm  Bailiis  Gerrasius  filins  Rogeri  terram  habet  salntem.    Precipio 


^  Such  is  the  reading  given  by  Anstis,  who  saw  this  star  among  the 
duchy  records.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  still  be  found.  Anstis 
describes  the  device  as  "  a  Lyon." 

*  Duchy  of  Lancaster :  Royal  Charters,  No.  22. 

*  not.  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I.,  pp.  144,  145,  147-149.  Gumpare  the  clanse  in 
Henry's  charier  guaranteeing  to  the  citizens  **  terras  suas  et  vadimonia/' 
Here  the  possession  has  to  be  paid  for. 

X 
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qMd  OwTuiiu  flliiu  BoKeri  dt  vUitai  et  tMiMW  d«  OMBibw  ten*  «t 
nbtu  pitii*  aiil  dent  pkter  ejni  ent  die  qvo  iiio*it  tM  Bd  JesaaoUnKB. 
...  El  IpM  et  tota  tern  raa  intsriB  liot  in  enrtodlk  et  nialna  JofaABoU  ut 
Bobertt  fillormn  B«dnU.  .  .  .  T.  Gandta  Oloeeertrie.    Apod  Wert"."  > 

John  fiti  B«lph  (fiti  Ebrard)  wu  aootlieF  London  nwgn&te, 
wbo  was  mora  or  leaa  oonnectod  with  QarrtMe  throoghont  his 
oareer.  He  is  (oand  with  him  ftt  St.  Alb&na,  late  in  Stephen's 
nign,  witnessing  %  charter  of  the  king ;  *  and  tiie  two  men,  as 
"  Gwraae  and  John,"  were  joint  aheriffB  of  London  in  2  Hen.  tl. 
He  is  also  the  first  witness  to  one  of  Gerrase's  oharters  aKer 
his  brother  Alan* 

We  tnrther  find  Qemsa  fits  B(^;er  exonsed  (in  the  Pipe-BotI 
of  11-SO)  the  payment  of  two  shillings  "  de  veteri  Daaegetdo  " 
(P  11^7-28)  in  Middlesex,  and  seren  shillings  "de  preterite 
Danegeldo"  (1128-^)  because  his  land  is  "  waste."  <  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  bora  all  these  passages  is  that  Gerrase 
had  then  (1130)  recently  sncoeeded  his  Either,  a  man  of  nnnsual 
wealth  and  considerable  property  in  land.  We  shoald  there- 
fore expect  to  find  him,  in  his  tnm,  a  man  of  some  importance, 
as  was  onr  own  Oerrase  the  Jnfldciar  (alto*  Qervase  de  Corn- 
hill),  the  only  Gervase  who  meets  os  aa  a  man  of  anj  ood- 
seqaence.  Fortnnatety,  however,  we  are  not  depe&dent  on 
mere  inference.  The  manor  of  Chalk  was  granted  by  the 
Grown  to  Roger  "  nepos  Hnberti;"*  it  was  sabaeqnentty 
regranted  to  Gervase  de  Comhill,"  whom  I  identify  with 
Gervase  his  son.  Horeover,  the  adoption  by  Gervase  of  the 
surname  "  de  Corohill  "  can,  as  it  happens,  be  acconnted  for. 
Among  the  records  of  the  dnohy  of  Lancaster  is  a  grant  by 
William,  Arahbishop  of  Canterbory  (1123-1136),  of  land  at 
"  Eadintnne "  to  Gervase  and  Agnes  his  wife,  Agnes  being 
described  oa  daughter  of  "  Godeleve." '  By  the  aid  of  another 
document  relating  to  the  same  property,'  we  identify  this 
"  Godeleye  "  as  the  wife  of  Edward  de  Comhill.  To  the  eye 
of  a  trained  genealogist  all  is  thns  made  clear. 

'  Doohy  of  Lanooster :  Boyal  Ohartera,  No.  8. 

'  "  OeiTUio  de  Com  .  .  .,  Johanne  filio  Badolfl  "  (Uadrn's  fWniKlariiim, 
293).  >  Duchy  ot  LancMtei :  Cari.  Jfuo.,  ii.  57. 

•  Aot  P(>.,  81  Hen.  I.,  pp.  150, 191. 

*  Dnchy  of  LoDcarier :  Kojsl  Cbutera,  No.  3. 

■  Vtii,  No.  26  (»a  Pipe-Boll  Booietf :  AnttktiX  OAorton,  p.  66). 
'  OnnU  in  boxee,  A.,No.  156.  *  /Md.,  1G4. 
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But  we  now  find  oarselves  in  the  midst  of  a  most  interesting 
family  connection.  For  these  same  records  carry  ns  back  to  the 
father  of  this  "  Godeleve,"  namely,  Edward  of  Sonthwark.*  It 
is  tme  that  here  he  figures  merely  as  a  *'  8B.  desadwerc,"  bnt 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  another  quarter,  and  there  we  find 
"  Edwardo  de  Sathwerke  et  Willelmo  filio  ejus "  among  the 
leading  witnesses  to  the  invaluable  document  recording  the 
surrender  by  the  English  Cnihtengild  of  their  soke  to 
the  priory  of  Chrisliphurch  (11 25).'  I  need  scarcely  lay  stress 
on  the  interest  and  /importance  of  everytl^ing  bearing  on  thai 
remarkable  and  as  yet  mysterious  institution.  We  find  our- 
selves now  brought  into  actual  coiitact  with  the  gild.  For  in 
one  of  its  members,  as  n^oed  in  that  docun^ent,  "  Edwardus 
Hupcomhill,"  we  recognize  no  other  than  that  "  Edward  of 
Comhill"  who  was  son-in-law  to  "Edward  of  Southwark."* 
Following  up  our  man  in  yet  another  quarter,  we  find  him 
witnessing  a  London  deed  (temp.  WiUian^  the  IJean),*  and 
another  one  of  about  the  noddle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  'I.,* 
though  wrongly  assigned  in  the  (Hist.  MQS.)  Report  to  "  about 
1127."  •  Lastly,  turning  to  still  another  quarter,  we  find  his 
name  among  those  of  the  witnesses  tp  an  agreement  between 
Ramsey  Abbey  and  the  pripry  pf  Ohristchurch  soon  after  1125.^ 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  constiruct  this  remarkable 
pedigree:— 

>  ''Ego  RadnlfnB  Arphlepiflpopus  [11^4-1122]  oenoedo  JBadwardo  de 
Gomhelle  et  uxori  ejus  Godelif  et  ha^redibiui  flu^  tcrram  de  Eadintaoe  .  .  . 
qoain  ».  deeudwerc  dedit  com  filia  sua  le.  de  Gornhelle  *'  (jiihid^  154).  We 
hare  here  an  inBtanoe  of  the  oantion  with  which  official  calendars  should  be 
used.  In  the  official  ahstnct  of  the  above  rfscord  {Tkirtf-fflh  Report  of  Dep. 
Keeper^  p.  15),  the  above  words  are  rendered,  **  with  liis  daughter  m,  de  Ck>ni- 
helle,"  the  dative  being  taken  for  an  ablative,  and  the  wife  transformed  into 
her  husband  I  *  London  and  Middletex  Arch.  Joum.,  v.  477. 

'  The  curious  form  **  HupoomhiU  "  should,  of  course,  be  noted.  I  have 
met  with  a  similar  form  at  Colchester,  where  the  name  ''Opethewalle,"  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  town-wall,  occurs  earlier 
(under  Edward  I.)  as  **  Opethehelle,"  t.e.  up  the  hill.  The  idiom  still  survives 
\u  Buoh  forms  as  "'  up  town  "  and  **  up  the  street."  It  probably  accounts  for 
the  strange  name,  ** Hoppeoverhumber,*'  f.s.  a  man  who  came  ftom  ''up 
beyond  the  Humber  '*  (of.  for  aspirate  "  Huppelanda  de  Berchamstede  "). 

*  Ninth  Report  Hist.  M8S.,  i.  61  b.  •  Ibid,,  p.  66  a. 

*  Jbid,y  p.  3 1  6.  It  is  certainly  earlier  than  1 120,  when  Otuel  fits  Oount  (the 
leading  witness)  was  drowned,  and  probably  earlier  than  the  spring  of  1114&. 

'  Pipe-Boll  Society :  Ancient  Charten^  p.  26  (Eadwardns  de  Oorhulle). 
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nil  Bne«r  de  OomUD, 
(aftanraida  OMRted 

OwTMB  d«  IwfiM  llsaL 

Omhin). 

I  Mjr  tbftt  this  is  «  ranuifatble  pedigree  becMise,  from  Ute 
date*,  EdwMd  of  Soatbmrk  miut  have  been  bora  withm  » 
▼ny  few  jesn  of  the  OouiiieBt,  ftnd  kleo  becMiae  ire  owi  feel 
■are,  in  the  caae  boUi  of  him  and  of  his  son-iiir-law,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  men  of  the  old  rtock,  connected  with  the  Teaerable 
^\A  nf  BTigHBh''nfiihtii."  Hot  it  tnrthBr  ehowa  na  how  the 
elder  of  the  two  beatowea  on  hia  Engliah  eon  the  name  of  the 
SormanConqneror,  and  how  the  Norman  aetttera  intarmaiTied 
with  the  Engliah  atock.  " 

Let  na  now  retorn  to  the  father  of  Gervase,  Rc^er  "  uepos 
Hoherti."  Here,  again,  there  come  to  our  help  the  records  of 
the  dochy  of  Lancaater.  Among  them  are  two  rojal  charters, 
the  first  of  which  gnnta  to  Roger  the  manor  of  Chalk,  in 
Kent,'  while  the  second  was  joonseqoent  on  hia  death,*  and 
■honid  be  read  in  connection  with  the  above  extracta  from  the 
Pipe-Boll  of  1180.  Tbis  charter  haa  a  apecial  interest  from  its 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Roger  had  gone  "ad  Jerosolima." 
We  may  infer  from  thia  that  he  had  died  on  pilgrimage.'  As 
Gerraae  inherited  from  hia  father  ac  large  an  eatate,  Roger 
mnat  hare  been,  in  his  day,  a  man  of  some  conseqaence.  It 
is,  therefore,  rather  atrange  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
report  on  the  muniments  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  in  any  other  quarter 
to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer.  Lnoldly,  however,  Sto«r 
haa    preaerred  for  na  the  gist  of   a  document  which  he   had 

>  Bojral  Ohartan,  No.  3.  Tliii  obaiter  msit  belong  to  the  jeus  I11&- 
1120. 

•  iUd.,  No.  8  (aee  p.  805). 

■  TUt  hw  B  oarioDi  bearing  on  the  legend  that  Gilbert  Becket,  tho 
jnliaate'BfutLer,  had  joninejed  to  Pftte«tiDe,Mihairlagthat  tbiamsiiataallj 
dtna  bj  a  contempomr  Oit;  n 
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seen,  when  lie  tells  ns  that  on  the  grant  of  their  soke,  in  1125, 
by  the  Cnihtengild — 

**.The  king  sent  also  his  Bheriffs,  to  wit  Aubrey  de  Yere  and  Boger 
nephew  to  HvAerty  which  (npon  his  behalf)  should  inYesi  this  church  with 
the  ponessioiiB  thereof ;  which  the  said  sheriffs  accomplished,  coming  upon 
the  ground,  Andrew  BuchoTite  *  and  the  forenamed  witnesses  and  others 
standing  by."  • 

If  we  can  tmst  to  this  passage,  as  I  belieye  we  certainly 
can,  our  Roger  was  a  sheriff  of  London  in  1125.  This  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  he  was  identical  with  the  **  Roger  *' 
named  in  a  document  addressed,  a  few  years  earlier : — 

**  Hugoni  de  Bocheland,  BogerOt  Leofsfano,  Ordgaro,  et  omnibus  aliis 
baronibus  LundonisB."  ' 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Roger  who  is  likely  to  have  been 
thus  addressed. 

We  are  given  by  Gervase  de  Comhill  a  further  cine  as  to 
his  parentage  in  a  charter  of  his,  under  Henry  II.,  in  which  he 
mentions  Ralph  fitz  Herlwin  as  his  nncle  ("avunculus"). 
Ralph  fitz  Herlwin  was  in  1130  joint-Sheriff  of  London.*  This 
clue,  therefore,  is  worth  following  up.  Now,  Ralph  must  either 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother  of  Gervase. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  Ralph  '^filius  Herlwini"  was  a 
brother  of  Roger  ^'nepos  Huberti,"  each  of  the  two  being 
always  mentioned  by  the  same  distinctive  suffix.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  presumed  that  Ralph  was  brother  to  Roger's  wife. 
Now,  we  happen  to  have  two  documents  which  greatly  concern 
this  Ralph  and  his  son,  and  which  belong  to  one  transaction , 
although  they  figure  widely  apart  in  the  report  on  the  muni- 
ments of  St.  PanVs.'  Nicholas,  son  of  iEBlfgar,  parish  priest  of 
the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Cheap,  a  living  which,  like  his 
father  before  him,  he  held  at  lease  from  St.  Paul's,  exercised 
his  right  to  the  next  presentation  in  favour  of  a  son  of  Ralph 
fitz  Herlwin,  who  had  manied  his  niece  Mary.  From  the 
evidence  now  in  our  possession,  we  may  construct  this  pedigree; — 

'  This  name  should  be  Andrew  Buccuinte  (Bucca  uncta). 

•  Strype's  Stow,  it  4. 

*  Ramsey  Cartulary,  i.  130.    The  date  there  assigned  is  llli-llSO,  but 
Hugh  de  Bocland  appears  to  haye  died  several  years  before  1180. 

♦  Rot.  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I.,  p.  149. 

•  Ninth  Report  Hist.  M88.,  App.  i  pp.  20  a,  64  a. 
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-A1««0_ , 


Hnlwin 


BaJ|di  William  Hnlwin     I 

an                Sta  tts         I 

Heriwia,  Herlwin.*  Bcdwis, 

joint-iberiff  UviogllSO.  Uobig  USD.*  I 


BotNTt 

InberitodthB 
BLMidMl'S 


HeriwI 


s     BoffWnepna 
I         Hnberti,* 
jdnt^hnitf;  1125. 


ds  Oornhill, 

dan.  of  Edward 

de  Coroliill. 


de  OonraF, 
belrea*  of 
tlie  EukKiIi 
De  CmiToii, 
afterwardi 
wirenfWarlD 
Btt  Oerold. 


Heurr  de 
OornbUl, 
Sheriff  nf 
Londnn  and 
of  Sent  and 
of  Bomjr. 


(nephew  to  Ralph 

fits  Heilwin), 

joint-Shrriffar 

London,  1165-96. 


Beginald 
de  Onnihill, 
Bheriff  of 


Ralpli 


'  The  tbrm  of  this  ■DTname  ahonld  be  noted  aa  tllnitrating  the  praetioe 
of  aUirevlation.  The  nama  of  ^Ifgar'a  father  mnat  hare  been  Colawegen,  or 
■ome  other  eomponod  of  "  Ool—  " 

•  eeePipe-EiillorilSO. 

'  This  iovolvea  •  double  auppoaition:  (a)  that  "lOKenolda,"  who  la 
prOTOd  to  have  been  the  widow  of  Boger,  was  the  mi^ther  of  his  son  (JerTaae ; 
(6)  tliat  Ralph  fllz  Merlwln  was  brother  to  the  mother,  not  the  fnther,  of 
QerTttae.  Tlieae  aaaumptioiii  aeem  tolerabi;  oerlain,  but,  at  preaent,  tbey 
eaa  only  be  pmriaionellf  aooeptnl. 

*  For  this  deicent  aee  Stapleton'a  prefaoe  to  the  LSier  it  A»Uq»U 
LtgOnuifhta.Boa.'). 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  this  pedigree  I  assign  to 
G^ryase  a  brother  Alan.  I  do  so  on  the  strencfth  of  a  charter 
of  Archbishop  Theobald,  late  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to  Holy 
Trinity,  witnessed  inter  altos  by  *'  Gervasio  de  Comhill  et  Alano 
fratre  ejns,"^  also  of  a  charter  I  have  seen  (Dachy  of  Lane, 
Cart  Migc.f  iu  57),  in  which  the  first  witness  to  a  charter  of 
Gervase  is  Alan,  his  brother.  The  "  Roger  fitz  Alan  *'  for 
whom  I  suggest  an  affiliation  to  this  Alan  occars  among  the 
witnesses  to  a  grant  made  by  Ralph,  and  witnessed  by  Regi- 
nald de  Comhill.'  This  suggests  snch  paternity,  and  hia  name, 
Roger,  would  then  be  derived  from  Roger,  his  paternal  grand- 
father. We  have  here,  at  least*,  another  clue  which  ong^t  to 
be  followed  up,  for  Roger  fitz  Alan  is  repeatedly  found  among 
the  leading  witnesses  to  London  documents  of  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  his  career 
culminating  in  his  appointment  as  mayor  on  the  death  of  the 
well-known  **  Henry  fitz  Ailwin  "  in  1212.* 

The  fact  that  Gervase  and  Alan  were  brothers  tempts  one 
to  recognize  in  them  the  '*  Alanus  juvenis  et  Gervasius  fratres,'' 
who  witness  a  grant  to  (their  cousin)  Robert  fitz  Ralph  fitz 
Herlwin,*  and  the  *' Alanus  juvenis"  and  *' Gervasius  frater 
Alani "  of  a  similar  document.*  But,  unluckily,  we  fiud  this 
same  Alan  elsewhere  styled  "Alanus  filius  Htiberti  jnvenis."* 
Possibly  they  were  sons  of  that  Hubert  to  whom  his  father 
was  "  nepos.''  But  the  question,  for  the  present,  must  be  left 
in  doubt. 

Both  Gervase  de  Comhill  and  Henry  his  son  appear,  it  may 
be  added,  from  the  evidence  of  charters,  to  have  lent  money 
on  mortg^e,  and  to  have  acquired  landed  property  by  fore- 
closing. A  curious  allusion  to  the  mercantile  origin  and  the 
profitable  money-lending  transactions  of  GeofiPrey  is  found  in  a 
sneer  of  Becket's  biographer,  when,  as  Sheriff  of  Kent,  he 
opposed  the  primate's  landing.^     The  contemporary  allusion  to 

^  From  a  MS.  note  of  DugUale  (L.  41,  dors.). 

•  Ninth  RepoH  Hist,  MS8.,  i.  52  6. 

*  This,  it  must  be  well  understood,  is  thrown  out  merely  as  a  rag^geetion. 

*  Ninth  Report  But  M8S.,  i.  64  a. 

•  Hid.,  66  6.  •  Tbid.,  20  a. 

'  **Cuju8  jurisdictioni  Cantia  subjiciebatur,  plug  beasea  et  centesimos 
usuras  quam  bonum  et  lequum  attendens"  (Beekel  MemoriaU,^\.  100). 
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•Boh  punnita,  in  Uie  i>MioyiM,  l«Mt)iM  the  aune  aoomfnl  Bpiiit 
for  the  tnder  and  all  hk  woAs.'  Gemw,  I  think,  maj 
hare  been  that "  Gerrase  "  who^  at  the  head  of  the  eituena  of 
London,  met  Henry  IL  in  1174  (fbfitotnw.  L  1941)  ;  he  wonld 
teem  to  hare  Ured  on  till  1183,  and  waa  probably,  at  his 
death,  between  Berentf  and  sereiity-fiTe  Tears  old.  Amon^  his 
dewsndants  were  a  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (1243-1254)  and  a 
Bishop  of  Corentty  and  Lichfield  (1215-1223). 

■  "  Qaod  il  forte  mflsa  sUqitli  yA  Ubet  «ll(w  »  nd  itatiu  digulisto,  qnod 
slwCt,  degauenmt,  moldpHoutdli  denarUj  par  pnbUoa  mardmnnli,  ml  per 
tupinmaia  geniis  qneabu,  hoo  e«t  per  fiontu  exUtarit  .  .  .  Hili  aiiBUia 
qui  nnltiplioant  qnootmqoe  nodo  nm."  OompsTo  QawMportilM  ■'  >£i 
AfUtola*  Se^ibimA  *di*  1114  (ed.  LMaeimun) :  "qni,  len  moram  geiM- 
ndtste  oarente*  «t  honecta  proMpU,  longo  nnmmonmi  ttenunite  gloriuitar, 
.  .  ,  qvl  Tetitnm  peonnle  trails  excnent,  .  .  .  »»<«■*■«  peonnia  aUpem, 
psapermn  Uoiimti  et  anxietatibiu  nrnoiWsiii,  Mnni  Teritsti*  at  jnrtide 
Mnotkol  mentea  pardlte  preboemnt  at  id  lolDm  lapiHiitiuii  lepntsnt  qnod 
eii  obtatiun  pecnnie  fenu*  qnibiuoiinqiia  marohin&tionibiu  uuDramt " 
<Dedicatio,  S  16,  (  33).  Ooiiip«re  bIm  witb  these  Cioero  {p«  QfCoMi,  L  42) : 
"Jam  de  srtiflolii  st  qanatibai,  qui  Ubenlea  hftbendi,  qni  lordidi  lint,  hsc 
pnaiooeplmiu.  Primam  improbantor  li  qumtns  qui  in  odis  honiniim 
inoamuit,  at  portitonita,  nC  fenentomm.  .  .  .  Sordid!  etUm  pntand!  qnl 
menssotnn  menutoribas  quad  ttatun  Tendsnt  Nibil  enim  profloinat  DJBi 
admodom  meDtiaiitnt." 


(     313     ) 


APPENDIX  L. 

CHARTER  or  THE    EMPRESS   TO   WILLIAM   DB   BBAUCHAMP. 

(See  p.  124.) 

(jA.s  this  important  charter  has  never,  I  believe,  been  printed,  I 
have  taken  the  present  opportonity  of  pnblishing  it  in  extenso. 
The  grantee  must,  at  first,  have  staunchly  supported  Stephen, 
for  he  received  in  1139,  from  the  king,  a  grant  of  that  constable- 
ship  which  Miles  of  Oloncester  had  forfeited  on  his  defection.^ 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  terms  of  this  charter  that  he 
was  jealoos  of  Stephen's  favonrite,  Gnaleran,  Count  of  Meulan, 
and  of  the  power  which  the  king  had  given  him  at  Worcester. 
The  grant  of  Tamworth  also  should  be  carefully  noted,  because 
that  portion  of  the  Despencer  inheritance  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  Marmion,  which  suggests  that  the  Beauchamps  and 
the  Marmions  were  at  strife,  and  that  therefore,  in  this  struggle, 
they  embraced  opposite  sides.  An  intermarriage  between  Robert 
Marmiou  and  Maud  de  Beauchanm  was  probably,  as  in  other 
cases,  a  compromise  of  the  qnarreLy 

"  M.  Imperatriz  H.  Regis  filia  et  Anglor[nm]  domina  Archi- 
episcopis  Episoopis  Abbatibus  Gomitibus  Baronibus  Justic[iariis] 
vicecomitibus  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et 
Anglis  tocius  Angliffi  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  reddi- 
disse  Willelmo  de  Bellocampo  hereditario  jure  Castellum  de 
Wigom[ia]  cum  mota  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  ad  tenendum  de  me 
in  capite  et  heredibus  meis.  Dedi  ei  et  reddidi  vicecomitatum 
WigorB[ie]  et  forestas  cum  omnibus  appendioiis  suis  in  feodo 
et  hereditarie  per  eandem  firmam  quam  pater  eius  Walterus 
de    Bellocampo    inde    reddebat.      Et    de    hoc    devenit    ipse 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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'WiUelmiH  meai  ligiai  homo  eontn  omtiei  mortelw  ftt  noiai- 
Bfttim  oontift  Chulflimim[nm]  Comitem  ds  Hellsat  oi  it»  quod 
■ae  ipM  GomeH  Gii«1emk[as]  1100  aliqnu  kUu  de  hiii  pT«dict» 
nMnm  finem  f&ciet  qnin  wmper  ipaa  Willelmna  da  me  in  capito 
teneat  nisi  ipae  bona  Tolnntete  et  gntnita  oonoeuione  de 
predicto  Comite  toners  volnerit.  Et  pnoter  hoo  dedi  ei  et 
reddidi  ckatellnm  et  honorem  de  Tuaword  ed  tenend[nm}  itft 
bene  et  in  peoe  et  qniete  et  plenuie  et  honorifioe  et  libera  mcnt 
nnqnun  moling  et  qnietins  et  plenuins  et  bonorifioentiiu  et 
liberioB  Bobertni  DiapensatoF  fimter  TTraonis  de  Abbetot  ipenm 
OMtollam  et  honorem  teonerit.  St  eoiam  dedi  ei  et  red^di 
Manerinm  de  Cokeford  cam  omnibna  appendioiifl  saia  nt  rootom 
eaom  tine  plaoito.  St  earn  boo  dedi  ei  et  reddidi  Weatonun 
at  Imftenham  ib  Boteland  cam  omnibna  appeodiciii  ffiia  nt 
iMiam  aanni  sinLiliter  aine  plnoito.  Dedi  eoiam  ei  et  oonoosai 
de  cremento  Ix  libratM  term  de  perqaisitione  Angl'  pro 
aerrioio  ano.  Bt  itemm  dedi  ei  et  reddidi  coneatsbnlatam 
qaem  tJrao  de  Abetot  tennit  et  diBpensam  ita  bereditarie  sicnt 
Wftltenia  pater  ejns  eam  de  patre  meo  H.  Bege  tennit.  Et 
item  dedi  ei  et  cancesBi  terraa  et  bereditatea  snomm  prozi- 
mornm  parantnm  qni  contra  me  faerint  in  Werra  mea  et  mecnm 
finem  facero  non  potemnt  niai  de  ana  parentela  propinqniore 
miohi  in  ipaa  Werra  Berrierit,  Qnara  toIo  ot  finniter  precipio 
quod  de  me  et  de  qnoonnqne  teneat  bene  et  bonorifice  in  pace 
et  hereditarie  et  libere  et  qniete  teneat  ipse  Willelmns  et  herea 
Buna  poet  enm  in  bosco  in  piano  in  pratis  et  paatnria  in  forestia 
et  fngaciis  in  peroareibns  et  ezitibiu  in  aqnis  et  molendinia 
in  rivariia  et  piscariia  in  atagnia  et  mariscis  et  salinia  et  viia 
et  semitie  in  foris  et  in  feriia  infra  borgnm  et  extra  in  civitate 
•t  extra  et  in  omnibna  loois  onm  aaoa  et  soka  et  toll  et  team  et 
Infangentbef  et  onm  omnibns  consnetodinibas  et  libertatibna 
et  qnietndinibaa  T[e8tibnB]  Ep'o  Bem[ardo]  de  S'cto  D.,  et 
Nigello  Bp'o  de  Ely,  et  Bob[erto]  Com[ite]  GloecCestrie]  et 
Uilon[e]  Com[ite]  He[re]ford  et  Brient^io]  ai[io]  Com[itia] 
et  TJofrtido]  de  Bnh[nn]  et  Job[Bnn>  fil[io]  ailleb[erti]  et 
Walke1[iiio}  lUaminot  et  Mi1on[e]  de  Be11oc[ampo]  et  Gaii{r[edo] 
de  Walt{er]Tyl1[a]  et  Stepb[ano]  de  Belloc[ampo]  et  Rol^erjtu 
de  Colevill  et  lenardo  park[F  ario]  Ganfr[edo}  de  Abbelot 
Oilleb[erto]  Arab'  N'iob[olao]  fil[io]  lanardi.    Apnd  Oxineford." 
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There  can,  I  think,  be  little  question  that  this  charter 
passed  at  Oxford  jast  after  that  by  which  Miles  of  dloacester 
was  created  Earl  of  Hereford  (July  25,  1141).  It  is  certainly 
previous  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  departure  from  England 
in  the  summer  of  1142,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  for 
the  presence  of  these  bishops  with  the  Empress  at  Oxford  after 
the  rout  of  Winchester.  The  names  of  the  eight  first  witnesses 
to  this  charter  are  all  fotind  in  Miles's  charter  {Fcedera^  N.E.,  i. 
14).  As  to  the  others,  Miles  de  Beauchamp  had  held  his  castle 
o£  Bedford  against  Stephen  (Christmas,  1137),  and,  though 
compelled  to  surrender  it,  had  regained  it  on  the  triumph  of 
the  Empress.  Stephen  de  Beauchamp  heads  the  list  of  William 
de  Beauchamp's  under-tenants  in  his  Oarta  (1166),  and  the 
Abetots — Heming's  "  Ursini  " — also  held  of  him.  *'  Isnardus  " 
was  a  landowner  in  Worcestershire  and  witnessed  a  charter 
to  Evesham  Abbey  in  1130. 

The  text  of  this  charter — which  is  taken  from  the  Bean- 
champ  Cartulary  (^Add.  M88.,  28,024,  fol.  126  &),  a  most  precious 
volume,  of  which  the  existence  is  little  known — is  perhaps 
corrupt  in  places,  but  the  document  affords  several  points  of 
considerable  interest.  Among  them  are  the  formula  '*  dedi  et 
reddidi "  applied  to  the  grantee's  previous  possessions,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "dedi  et  conceisi"  of  the  new  grant  (60 
"  librates  "  of  land)  and  of  the  grant  of  his  relatives'  inheri- 
tance ;  the  reference  to  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Worcester ; 
the  allosion  to  Tamworth  Castle  as  the  head  of  its  **  honour  ** 
(as  at  Arundel);  and  the  phrase  "de  hoc  devenit  .  .  .  mens 
ligiuB  homo  contra  omnes  mortales,"  to  be  compared  with  "  pro 
hiis  .  .  .  devenit  homo  noster  ligius  contra  omnes  homines" 
in  the  charter  (1144)  to  Humfrey  de  Bohun  (Pipe-Boll 
Society :  Ancient  Chartersy  p.  46),  and  the  "  homagium  sunm 
fecit  ligie  contra  omnes  homines  "  in  the  charter  to  Miles  of 
Gloucester  (see  p.  56).  The  statement  that  active  opponents 
of  the  Empress  were  precluded  from  compounding  for  their 
offence,  except  by  special  intervention,  occurs,  I  think,  here 
alone.  The  facts  that  Urse  de  Abetot  was  a  constable  and  Walter 
de  Beauchamp  an  hereditary  "  Dispenser  "  are  also  noteworthy, 
the  latter  bearing  on  the  qaestion  of  the  succession  to  Bobert 
"Dispensator  "  (see  my  remarks  in  Ancient  OharterSy  p.  2). 
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APPENDIX  M. 

TBI  UBLDOK  Of  UIFMDIt. 

(See  p.  146.) 

It  ia  difBcalt  to  orerrate  the  importence  of  the  Cftnterbnr^ 
charter  to  Oeoffrej  in  its  bowing  on  the  ori{^  and  nature  of 
thia  far-famed  earldoni.  for  oentariw,  antiquaries  and  lawjen 
hare  wrangled  over  this  dignity,  the  premier  earldom  of 
England,  bat  ite  tme  character  and  histoiy  have  remuned  an 
nnsolred  enigma. 

The  popalar  belief  that  the  dignity  is  "an  earldom  bj 
tenure"  and  is  annexed  to  the  possession  of  Arnndel  Castle, 
is  based  on  the  petitions  of  John  fits  Alan  in  11  Hen.  IT. 
and  of  Thomas  Howard  in  3  Car.  I,  This  view  would  be 
strennonsly  aplield,  of  coarse,  by  the  possessors  of  the  castle, 
bat  neither  their  own  em  parte  statements,  nor  even  the  tacit 
admission  of  them  by  the  Crown,  can  override  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  established  by  ^he  evidence  of  history.  The  problem 
is  for  ns,  it  should,  be  added,  of  merely  historical  interest,  as 
the  dignity  is  now,  and  has  been  since  1627,  held  under  a 
special  parliamevtory  entail  created  in  that  year. 

Even  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  "earldom  by  tenure" 
theory  wonld  admit  that  such  an  anomaly  was  absolntely 
unique  of  its  kind.  The  onut  of  proving  the  fact  must  there- 
fore rest  on  them,  and  the  presnmption,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
completely  against  them,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  a 
stndeut  of  the  dignity  of  an  earl  tha  proposition  they  ask  us  to 
accept  is  more  than  impossible  :  it  ifi  ludicrous. 

Tiemey  eadeavoared,  with  some  skill,  to  rebut  tbe  arga> 
ments  of  Lord  Redesdsle  in  the  BeporU  of  the  Lontt'  Gommittee, 
but  the  advance  of  historical  research  leaves  them  both  behind. 
The  latest  words  on  the  subject  have  been  spoken  by  If  r.  Pym 
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Yeatman,  the  confidence  of  whose  assertions  and  the  size  of 
whose  work  ^  might  convey  the  erroneous  impression  that  he 
had  solved  this  ancient  riddle.  I  shall  therefore  here  examine 
his  arguments  in  some  detail,  and,  having  disposed  of  his 
theories,  shall  then  discuss  the  facts. 

An  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  '* earldom  by  tenure" 
theory,  Mr.  Yeatman  has  farther  advanced  a  view  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  himself.  So  far  as  this  view  can  be  under- 
stood, it  **  dimidiates "  the  first  earl  (d.  1176),  and  converts 
him  into  two,  viz.  a  father  who  died  about  1156,  and  a  son  who 
died  in  1176.  This  is  first  described  as  "certain"  (p.  281),' 
then  as  "probable*'  (p.  288), »  lastly,  as  "possible"  (p.  285).* 
But  when  we  look  for  the  foundation  of  the  theory,  and  for 
evidence  that  the  first  earl  died  in  1156,  we  only  read,  to  our 
confusion,  that  the  doings  of  the  Becket  earl  are  "  possibly  "  to 
be  attributed  to  "  his  [the  first  earl's]  son,  and  we  must  come  to 
that  conclusioD,  if  we  believe  the  only  evidence  we  possess  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  his  father  in  1156 ;  at  any  rate,  before 
it  is  rejected  some  reason  should  be  shown  for  doing  so." 
Yet  the  only  scrap  of  "  evidence  **  given  us  is  the  incidental 
remark  (p.  283)  that  "the  year  1156  is  usually  assigned  as 
that  of  the  death  of  the  first  Earl  of  Arundel."  Now,  this  is 
directly  contrary  to  fact.  For  Mr.  Yeatman  himself  tells  us 
that  Dagdale's  is  "  the  generally  received  account "  (p.  282), 
and  Dugdale,  like  every  one  else,  kills  the  first  earl  in  1176.^ 
Again,  it  is  "  very  certain^"  we  learn,  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
"  died  the  3rd  (nc)  of  October,  1176"  (p.  281),  while  "Diceto 
is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  William  Albini,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  died  the  17th  («ic)  of  October,  1176"  (p.  285),  the 
actaal  words  of  the  chronicler  being  given  as  "  iv.  die  Octobus  ** 

>  The  Early  Oensalogical  Eidory  of  the  Hou$e  of  Arundel  (1882). 
'  **  Very  certain  it  is  that  William  Earl  of  Arandel  died  the  3rd  (aie)  of 
October,  1176,  and  equally  certain  is  it  that  this  was  the  son  of  the  first 

earl." 

*  Where  the  earl' of  the  Becket  quarrel  is  described  as  ''probably  his 

[the  first  earr»]  son.?* 

*  **  It  is  possible  that  the  new  earl  [son  of  the  earl  who  died  1176]  was 
the  grandson  of  the  fiirst  Earl  of  Arundel." 

*  Weever  similarly  kills  him  in  1176,  though  he  wrongly  assigns  tlie 
death  of  his  fother  (the  founder  of  Wymondham)  I0  3  Hen.  II. 
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(nc).  Now,  all  tbree  dates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  wrong, 
though  this  is  onlj  introdnced  to  show  how  the  laborions  re- 
searches of  the  author  are  marred  bj  a  carelessness  which  is 
fatal  to  his  work. 

Let  OS  now  torn  to  this  argument : — 

**  The  foundation  charter  of  Bungmy,  in  Suffolk,  oontaint  the  first  entry 
known  to  the  aathor  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Soasex.  It  was  founded  in  1160 
bj  Roger  de  Glanville.  .  .  .  This  charter  seems  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  the  first  Earl  of  Arundel  difsd  ahoi^t  1156.  If  not,  he  too  was  styled 
Earl  of  Soflsex.  It  disposes  as  well  of  the  theory  that  the  first  (He)  Earl 
of  Arnndel  was  so  created  >  in  1176"  (p.  284). 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
'*  founded  in  1160."  The  ManasHcon  editors  indeed  say  that 
this  was  **  abont  '*  the  date,  hot,  unluckily,  a  moment's  exami- 
nation of  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  charter  sjiows  that  its  date 
mnst  be  much  later,*  while  Mr.  Eyton  ifuhesit^tinglj  assigpas 
it  to  1188.  All  tl^e  ^bove  ^rgamex^ti  therefore,  hlla  to  the 
ground. 

Another  point  on  which  tke  author  insists  as  of  great 
importance  is  that  the  first  earl  was  never  Earl  of  Sunsex  : — 

**  The  ^rst  Earl  of  Arnndel  was  never  called  Earl  of  Sussex,  nor  did  he 
bear  that  title.  .  .  .  His  son  was  the  first  £<arl  of  Sussex,  ami  be  would 
certainly  have  given  liis  father  the  higher  title  if  he  ever  bore  it.  Yet  in 
confirming  his  charter  to  Wymondham,  William,  Earl  of  Sussex,  confirms 
the  gmuts  of  his  .  .  .  father,  William,  the  venerable  Earl  of  Arundel.  .  .  . 
An  earl  could  nut  call  himself  the  ea^l  of  a  county  unless  he  had  a  grant  of 
it,  and  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  husband  of  Queen  Adeliza,  there  is  no 
evidence  "  (p.  282). 

*'  That  his  8r>n  was  called  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  that  he  was  the  first  earl, 
is  equally  clear"  (p.  282). 

**  The  chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Bnckenham,  which  the  first  Earl  of 
Arundel  founded,  preserves  the  distinction  in  the  titles  of  himself  and  his 
son  and  successor  already  insisted  upon.  It  was  founded  tempe  Stephen, 
and  the  founder  is  styled  William,  Count  of  Chichester.  William,  Count  of 
Sussex,  confirms  the  charter"  (p.  284). 

But  on  the  very  next  page  he  demolishes  his  own  argument 
by  quoting  Hoveden  to  the  effect  that  "  Willielmus  (sic)  de 
Albinoio  filio  Willielmi  Comitis  de  Arundel  [Rex]  dedit  comi- 

*  ?  created  Earl  of  Sussex. 

*  Bishop  John  of  Norwich,  for  instance,  was  not  elected  till  1175. 
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tatum  de  Southsex,**  For  here  his  own  rule  would  require  that 
if  the  late  earl  was,  as  he  admits,  Earl  of  Sussex,  he  would  not 
be  described  as  Earl  of  Arundel.^ 

But,  in  anj  case,  the  still  existing  charter  to  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  (1141),  which  the  earl  attests  as  '^  Earl  of  Sussex  *' 
(evidence  which  does  not  stand  alone),  is  absolutely  conclusiTe 
on  the  subject,  and  simply  annihilates  Mr.  Yeatman's  attempts 
to  deny  to  the  husband  of  Qaeen  Adeliza  the  possession  of  that 
title. 

With  this  there  falls  to  the  ground  the  argument  based  on 
that  denial,  viz. : — 

'*  There  \s  another  argunient  which  appears  to  have  been  loet  right  of. 
which  proves  distiDctly  that  there  was  (tie)  at  least  five  earls,  and  prohabi  j 
six,  of  the  name  of  William  de  Albini.  The  record  of  the  12  Qenry  III. 
which  was  made  after  the  last  earl  of  that  name  was  dead  three  years  proves 
that  there  were  four  Earls  of  Sussex.  .  .  .  Kow,  the  first  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  never  called  Ip^arl  of  Sussex,  nor  did  he  bear  that  title,"  etc.  (p.  282). 

The  above  argument  that  the  record  in  question  proves  the 
existence  of  fve^  not  of  four,  earls  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  M^-  Yeatman  first  asserts 
(p.  281  a)  that  there  were  five  Albini  Earls  of  Arundel  in  all, 
*'  if  indeed  there  were  not  six  of  them.*'  Deducting  the  last 
earl,  Hugh  de  Albini,  this  leaves  us  four  or  five  Earl  Williams 
in  succession.  Yet  on  the  very  next  page  he  urges  it  (in  the 
above  passage)  as  -* distinctly  proved *'  that  ''there  was  (sic)  at 
least  five  earls,  and  probably  six,  of  the  name  of  William  de 
Albini."  And,  lastly,  on  p.  3^>  he  announces  that  *'  there 
must  have  been  six  *' ! 

We  will  now  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  point  by  Mr.  Yeatmaii  and  other  antiquaries, 
and  turn  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  few  aiid  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  absoli^tely  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  con- 
temporary  chronicles  and  charters,  that  the  first  Albini  earl, 

^  Mr.  Teatman  attempts  to  get  over  this  difficnltj  hy  suggesting  that 
'*  Henry's  charter  to  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  styling  himself  [?  him] 
incidentally  Earl  of  Sussex,  shows  that  these  earls  bore  both  titles  [ije, 
Arundel  and  Sussex],  just  as  the  first  earl  was  called  of  Chichester  as  well 
as  of  Arundel "  (p.  285).  But  this  alternative  use  of  Arundel  and  Soasex 
is  precisely  what  the  author  denies  above,  in  the  case  of  the  first  earl,  as 
impossible. 
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tk«  biubud  tA  QvMn  Adelia.  wu  mdiffvantlj'  styled  at  Um 
tinM  (1)  bri  of  Sanez,  (:£)  Ekrl  of  ChichcMter.  (3)  Eul  of 
AraadeL  ^4i  Earl  Willian  de  Albini.  Th«  proofi  of  naer  of 
tbese  MtIm  are  as  follow*.  Fink,  be  attests  as  Earl  of  Snsaez 
the  CanterbuTj  cbano-  to  the  Eari  of  Essex  (Chriatmas,  1141)  ;  > 
he  alsu  attesta  aa  Earl  of  So^mz  Stephen's  charter  to  Barkiop 
Abber.  which  maj  hare  paHwri  aboat  the  wuax  time.  As  Ibis 
ebsfter  ia  of  importaace  for  the  argunent,  I  append  the  fait 
list  of  witneasea  aa  extracted  bj  me  bom  the  Patent  Bolls : — 

-3fatil<»]  Bc^iM  ft  Win[«faa]o  Oomile  d«  Sa&na,  k  iriI(eIm]o 
Mutfell.  \  AJui  Je  Brism.  *  B^wn]  da  rmzuH^cto]  *  BriBmU^o]  fll[i<>] 
CoBitiL*  Hm{ieo]>kNini>Xamai,ft  Bi«{;ud>ilaTald«i,*Goda6id[o] 
4m  FtaiiiUa,  *  WanCcM]  da  Lmri»  Apad  BaieUBaCa].* 

Sccondlj.  it  is  as  ■*  Eari  of  Chichester  "  that  he  attests  foar 
charters.*  one  of  which  is  dated  1147,  and  ia  confirmed  by  King 
Stephen  as  the  piant  "qaod  Comes  Willelmns  de  jlntndei  fe- 
cit:" it  isalauas  Earlof  Chichester  that  he  appears  in  the Backen- 
ham  foandation  charter.'  and  that  he  confirms  the  grants  to 
BtfsgroTe.*     As  to  the  two  other  styles  no  qnestion  arises. 

Thns  the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel  is  one  of  special 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  adoption  of  comital  titles.  For  it 
aSi>nl»,  accvnliti^  to  the  view  I  have  advanced,  an  example  of 
the  niw.  in  a  sinu:Ie  case,  of  all  the  four  possible  varieties  of  an 
earl's  title.  These  fonr  possible  Tar-leties  are  those  in  which 
the  title  is  taken  (I)  from  the  connty  of  which  the  bearer  is 
earl,  {,2>  fn>m  the  capita!  town  of  that  county.  (3)  from  the 
eartV  chief  residence.  (4)  from  his  family  name.  Strictly 
speaking,  when  an  earl  was  created,  it  was  always  (n-haterer 
may  be  pretended^  as  the  earl  of  a  particolar  coanty.  The 
earl  and  his  connty  were  essentially  correlative :  nor  was  it 
thea  possible  to  conceive  an  eari  anattached  to  a  county. 
Titles,  however,  like  snmames  in  that  period  of  transition,  had 
not   yet  erystalliaed    into  a   hard   and   fast    form,  and  it  was 

'  J^irra.  p.  1*3. 

■  It  ii  not  m!«  from  tbr  ti^ncuiTeDra  of  oat*  three  witnNeM  to  SMigD  thia 
FlMTter  pLWiinlr  to  the  isoK  pericd  as  the  Canlerbarr  one.  Th«  gntnt 
wkidi  it  recotda  i*  ihst  of  the  hatidted  of  Buntubte,  whk'h  Steph^a  tiffeted 
'■Bperftltsr*  bcata  Muis  et  beitta  Alhelbai^a  in  eecleMde  BeivhiDf[<.'«: 
per  BDnm  cnltcUnm  ~  iFfet  2  Hen.  VI.  p.  S,  m.  18) 
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deemed  unnecessary,  when  speaking  of  an  earl,  that  his  connty 
should  always  be  mentioned.     Men  spoke  of  **  Earl  Geoffrey,'' 
or  of  "  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,"  just  as  they  spoke  of  "  King 
Henry,"  or  of  "  Henry,  King  of  the  English."     If  the  simple 
"  Earl  Geoffrey "  was  not  sufficiently  distinctive,   they  added 
his  surname,  or  his  residence,  or  his  county  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.     The  secondary  importance  of  this  addition   is 
the  key  to  Norman  polyonomy.     The  founder,  for  instance,  of 
the  house  of  Clare  was  known  as  Richard  "  Fitz- Gilbert,"  or 
"de   Tunbridge,"   or   "  de    Bienfaite,"   or   "de    Clare."     The 
result  of  this  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  was,  as  we 
might  expect,  in  the  case  of  earls,  that  no  fixed  principle  guided 
the  adoption  of  their  styles.     It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  hap- 
hazard which  of  their  cognomtna  prevailed,  and  survived   to 
form  the  style  by  which  their  descendants  were  known.     Thus, 
the  Earls  of  Herts  and  of  Surrey,  of  Derby  and  of  Bucks,  were 
usually   spoken   of  by   their  family  names   of   Clare  and   of 
Warenne,  of  Ferrers  and  of  Giffard;    on  the  other  hand  the 
Earls  of  Norfolk  and  of  Essex,  of  Devon  and  of  Cornwall,  were 
more  usually  stjled  by  those  of  their  counties.    Where  the  name 
of  the  county  was  formed  from  that  of  its  chief  town,  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  county  itself,  was  adopted  for  the  earl's  style. 
Familiar  instances    are   found    in    the   earldoms   of  Chester, 
Gloucester,   and  Hereford,   of  Lincoln,   of   Leicester,   and   of 
Warwick.     Rarest,  perhaps,  are  those  cases  in  which  the  earl 
took  his  style  from  his  chief  residence,  as  the  Earls  of  Pembroke- 
(shire)  from  Strignil  (Chepstow),  and,   perhaps,  of  Wiltshire 
from  Salisbury,  though  here  the  case  is  a  doubtful  one,  for 
''  de  Salisbury  "  was  already  the  surname  of  the  family  when 
the  earldom  was  conferred  upon  it.     The  Earl  of  Gloucester  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester  as  "  Earl 
of  Bristol  "  (see  p.  284),  and  the  Earls  of  Derby  occasionally  as 
Earls  '*  of  Tutbury,"  but  the  most  remarkable  case,  of  course,  is 
that  of  Arundel  itself.     It  was  doubtful  for  a  time  by  which  style 
this  earldom  would  eventually  be  known,  and  '*  Sussex,"  under 
Henry  II.,  seemed  likely  to  prevail.     The  eventual  adoption  of 
Arundel  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  importance  of  that 
"  honour  "  and  of  the  castle  which  formed  its  "  head." 

Having   now  established   that  the  earldom  of  '*  Arundel " 
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WH  from  tba  fint  the  eirldoin  of  %  eovnbj,  uid  thus  m'milur 
to  »Tmj  other,  ene  ■■  led  to  inquire  on  what  groand  there  is 
olaimed  far  it  ux  abeolatelj  noiqne  and  wholly  anonuloaB 
ori^n.  I  reply:  on  none  whatSTer.  There  i§  nothing  to 
nbut  the  legitimate  aaanmption  that  William  de  Alblni  was 
□reated  an  earl  in  the  ordinary  cooree  of  thiega.  Here,  again, 
the  facta  of  Uie  caae,  few  and  Bimple  though  they  are,  have 
been  lo  overlaid  by  MMOmption  and  by  theory  that  it  is 
neoeuary  to  state  them  anew.  All  that  has  been  hitherto 
really  known  is  that  Qaeen  Adeliaa  married  William  de  Albini 
between  King  Henry's  death  (December,  1135)  and  the  landing 
of  the  Empress  in  Hie  aatamn  of  1189,  and  that  ber  bnsband 
subsequently  appears  as  an  earl.  The  assertion  that  be  became 
an  earl  on  his  marriage,  in  virtae  of  his  posMsaion  of  Amndel 
Castle,  is  pure  assumption  and  nothing  else.'  I  bare  already 
dwelt  on  the  value  of  the  Canterbury  charter  to  OeoSrey  as 
evidence  not  onlj  that  William  was  Earl  "  of  Sussex,"  but  also 
that  he  was  already  an  earl  at  Chriatmaa,  1141.  In  that  charter 
I  claim  to  have  discovered  the  earliest  contemporary  record 
mention  of  this  famoaa  earldom.*  William,  therefore,  became 
an  earl  between  Christmaa,  1135,  and  Christmas,  1111.  This 
much  ia  oertain. 

The  key  to  the  problem,  however,  is  fonnd  in  another 
quarter.  The  carious  and  valuable  Chro»icle  of  the  Holy  Croat 
of  WaWum  {Harl.  MS,,  3?76)  was  the  work  of  one  who  was 
acquainted — indeed,  too  well  acquainted — with  the  persons  and 

'  Bobcrt  of  Torlgnj,  ■  coQtemponrr  witneio,  ipeaks  of  him,  in  1 139,  u 
"  WillelmuB  de  Albinneio,  qui  duietat  Aelic  quondam  nginBin,  qan 
hnbebat  oaiteUum  et  oomitntum  Harunilel,  quod  rex  IlearioDB  dederat  ei  in 
dote."  The  poMMiion  of  Amndel  b;  Queen  Adelbsa  may  proHbl;  be 
acoounted  fut  bj  WUlfum  of  Halmeabury'i  itatcment  tliftt  Henry  L  had 
■ettled  Blirojwhire  on  hor, — "  oson  luee  .  .  .  comitatom  SalopebberiB  dedit " 
(ed.  Stnbba,  ii.  5W), — for  tbii  wonbl  repreaent  the  foTfeited  mheritance  of  tlie 
house  of  Uoutgnmery,  including  Aninrlel  and  its  righta  over  Sussex.  A 
eurioiu  inciJeLtul  nlliuEon  io  the  Dialagiu  (i.  7)  to  "Salop,  Sadiex,  North- 
nmberUnd,  et  Ciiinb<  riand "  havieg  only  come  to  pay  ttieir  JirmK  to  the 
Croirn  "per  inoitleuteti  aliquoa  oobdi,"  an^rgests  that,  like  bin  neighbour  ia 
Cheihire,  Roger  de  Hantgomery  hod  palatine  rights,  inclnding-  the  fimue 
of  both  bia  counties,  Shropahiie  aed  Biusex,  oblch  escheated  to  the  Crown 
OB  the  forfeilnre  of  hU  heir. 

■  Bee  p.  146. 
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the  doings  of  those  two  nobles,  Geoffrey  de  Maiideyille  and 
William  de  Albini.  His  own  neighbourhood  became  their  battle- 
ground, and  when  William  harried  Qeoffrej's  manors,  and  Geof- 
frey, in  revenge,  fired  Waltham,  he  was  among  the  sufferers 
himself.^  The  pictures  he  draws  of  these  rival  magnates  are, 
therefore,  of  peculiar  interest,  and  his  admiration  for  Geoffrey 
is  so  remarkable,  in  the  face  of  the  earl's  wild  deeds,  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  quoting  the  description  in  fall : — 

**  E  contra  Gaufridus  iste  prBdoellens  multifonni  gratia,  prndpnuB  totiiu 
Anglie,  militia  quidem  prsdoliyiB,  momm  Tenustate  pneclams,  in  oondliis 
regis  et  regni  moderamine  oonotis  pmmineiifl,  agebat  se  inter  ceteroa  quHsi 
unuB  ex  illis,  nnllins  probitaila  ana  garmlns,  nnllina  proMtatia  riM  oollatie 
Tel  dignitatia  nimina  osteniator,  ret  wom  fiuniliarls  providna  diapenaator, 
omnium  virtutum  commnninm  quia  tantnm  decerent  Timm  afflnentia  exn- 
berans,  si  Dei  gratiam  diligentiua  aooeptam  et  ceteris  prelatam,  diligens 
execator  menti  susb  sednlns  imprimeret ;  noTit  popnlns  qnod  non  mentior,  qnem 
8i  landibns  extnlerim,  merids  ejus  asidgnari  potins  quam  gratiie  noetrs  id 
debere  credimus,  Terumptamen  gratin  dinn«  de  cnjua  munere  venit  quioquid 
boni  provenit  bomini "  (cap  29). 

''Tempore  igitur  inoendii  snpra  memorati,  dnm  observaret  comes  ille 
ecclesiam  eum  multis  ne  suooenderetur,  amidssimus  ipse  et  devotus  ecclesisB, 
a£Qictu8  mnlto  dolore  qnod  periditarentnr  res  eoolesiie  (non  tamen  poterat 
manentibns  illis  injnriam  sibi  illatam  TindicareX"  etc.  (cap.  81). 

As  eager  to  denonnce  the  character  of  William  as  to  palliate 
the  excesses  of  Geoffrey,  the  chronibler  thus  sketches  the 
husband  of  Queen  Adelisa : — 

*'  Sedilionis  tempore,  enm  se  hi«qnaliter  agerent  homines  in  terra  noetra, 
et  de  pari  oontenderet  modieos  enm  magno,  hnmilis  cnm  snmmo,  et  fide 
penitns  snbaota,  nnllo  respeetn  babito  serri  ad  dominnm,  sio  TadUaret 
regnnm  et  regni  atatna  miserabUi  dnctore  premeretnr  fere  nsqne  ad  exani- 
matiouem,  e  Tieino  eontendebant  inter  ae  dno  de  prsMsipnis  terr»  baronibna, 
Gaufridus  de  Mande?ii]fi,  et  Oomea  de  Hamnd^  qnem  post  dlaoessnm  B^s 
Henrici  coojngio  Begins  Adelidis  oontigit  bonorari,  unde  et  snperbire  et 
supra  se  extoUi  cospit  ultra  modnm,  nt  [non]  posset  sibi  pati  parem,  et 
▼ilesoeret  in  ooulis  suis  qnicquid  prsdpnnm  prater  regem  in  se  habebat 
noster  mundns.     Habebat  tunc  temporia  Willelmus  ille,  pincema,  nondnm 

>  "Intra  se  igitur  tanti  viri  paoia  et  tranqnillitatis  metas  exoedentes  et 
seditiose  alter  alterius  predia  Tastaotee  oontigit  Gaufridum  furore  exagitatum, 
quia  sucocnderat  Willelmus  domoe  snas  et  nniversam  predam  terra  su»  abigi 
fecerat  villam  Waltbamenaem  sncoendere  nee  poase  domibus  oanonioorum 
parcere  quia  reliquis  domibus  erant  oontigue,  testimonium  prohibemus  qui 
et  dampna  cum  ceteris  sustinuimus"  (HdW.  Jfi9.,  3776).  (Compare  p.  222, 
ffMpro. 
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fminni,  doteB  ragina  Waltban,  oontigau))  teirU  oomiUi  GmaMdi  de 
MudavtUs,  ImpatioDB  qnlitoa  omnimn  aouproTinowliiuii  tema  no  domiDio 
Bon  BMnolpui' 

Id  the  wordi  "  nondnm  comes  "  we  find  the  otne  we  seek. 
If  the  writer  hftd  merelj  abstaioed  from  giving  'William  hia 
title,  the  valae  of  his  evidence  would  be  slight;  but  when  he 
goes,  M  it  were,  oat  of  his  way  to  inform  ns  that  though 
William,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage,  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  qneen's  dower,  he  was  "  oot  jet  an  earl,"  he  tells  as,  in 
nomistakable  langaage,  the  very  thing  that  we  wont  to  know. 
It  was  probably  in  order  to  acoentuate  his  pride  that  his  critic 
reminds  ns  that  the  fatnre  esrl  was  as  yet  only  a  pineema, ;  * 
but,  whatever  the  motive,  the  fact  remains,  on  first-hand 
flvidenoe,  that  William  was  "  not  yet  an  eari  "  at  a  time  when 
he  possessed  his  wife's  dower,  and  csosseqnently  Amndel  Castle. 
This  fact,  hitherto  overlooked,  is  completely  destractive  of  the 
time-hononred  belief  that  he  acquired  the  earldom  on,  and  by, 
obtaining  posBesBion  of  the  castle. 

So  far,  all  is  clear.  Bat  the  qnestion  is  fm-ther  complicated 
by  William  appearing  in  two  distinct  documents  as  earl,  not  of 
Arandel  or  Chichester,  but  of  Lieooln  !  That  he  held  this 
title  is  a  fact  so  utterly  nnsnspected,  and  indeed  so  incredible, 
that  Mr.  Eyton,  finding  bim  so  styled  in  a  cartnlaiy  of  Lewos 

■  There  u  k  onrioiu  inoidental  allmion  to  the  poneraitin  of  Walthftm  by 
the  Eftrl  of  Arnndel  (jure  niorii)  in  the  Tola  dt  Nttiia  (p.  270  (>  In  an 
inqaiaition  of  John's  xciga  we  have  the  cattj :  "  Meoigaras  le  Napter  dioit 
qDod  Rex  Heniioug,  avua  \ltge  proanu]  domini  Begia  TeodsTit  antec^noioa 
luoa  per  Berjantiam  de  Napetie  et  dicit  quad  quatido  eomet  de  Arundel  duxit 
Reginam  Alioiam  tn  wcomn  remorit  illad  nenicimn  et  feoit  iade  reddere 
II  «oL  per  aDDum  et  prodictna  Heniganu  tenet,"  etc  That  U,  that  vbile 
Waltbam  wai  lo  Henry's  bands,  he  liad  enfeoffed  thia  man's  predecessor  by 
aerjeaDty,  bot  that,  this  tenure  beooming  inept  when  the  manoi  passed  to  a 
priTftte  owner,  the  eari  aubatitnted  for  it  an  aunaal  money  rent  Note  faere 
liow  Henry  prorided  for  his  widow  firam  eaaheats  rather  than  Crown  demesne, 
and  obeerVe  the  origin  of  the  same  "Nnpier,"  compnring  Tata,  p.  115: 
"BobertUB  Napparins  babet  feodam  nnina  militia  de  herediteto  nxorij  sun 
,  .  .  domJDUs  Bex  pordonaTit  prediato  Boberto  et  baredibns  ejus  per  oartam 
snun  preiliotntn  serricium  militare  per  unam  nappam  de  prooio  iii  sol.  vel 
per  trca  aolidos  reddendr)  pro  precio  illins  napps."  And  p.  US:  "Ihomas 
Napar  tenet  terram  suam  .  .  .  per  serjantiam  reddendo  singalia  anuia  nnuu 
nappam  .  .  .  et  debet  ease  naparius  domini  Begis." 

*  This  proves,  incidentally,  tho  fact  that  he  had  anca«eded  hia  father  in 
this  offloe  at  the  Uaoe. 
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Priory,  dismissed  tbe  title,  without  hesitation,  as  an  obyions 
error  of  the  scribe.^  But  I  have  identified  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  the  actoal  charter  from  which  the  scribe  worked,  and  the 
same  style  is  there  employed.  Even  so,  error  is  possible;  but 
the  evidence  does  not  stand  alone.  In  a  cartulary  of  Beading ' 
we  find  William  confirming,  as  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  grant  from 
the  queen,  his  wife,  and  here  again  the  original  charter  is  there 
to  prove  that  the  cartulary  is  right.*  The  early  history  of  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln  is  already  difficult  enoagh  without  this 
additional  complication,  of  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  offer  any 
solution. 

But  so  far  as  the  earldom  of  "  Arandel "  is  concerned,  I 
claim  to  have  established  its  true  character,  and  to  have  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  in  its  origin  from  the 
other  earldoms  of  the  day.  The  erratic  notion  of  "  earldom  by 
tenure,"  held  when  the  strangest  views  prevailed  as  to  peerage 
dignities,  was  a  fallacy  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  kind,  based  on 
the  long  connection  of  the  castle  with  the  earls.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Freeman's  strange  fancy  that  the  holder  of  this  earldom  is  ^*  the 
only  one  of  his  class  left "  any  better  foundation  in  fact. 

>  Speaking  of  the  eerrs  oonflrmafion  of  »  grant  by  Alan  de  DmiBtanTiUe 
to  Lewes  Priory,  of  lands  at  Newtimber,  he  writes :  **  This  oonfirmation  pur- 
ports to  be  that  of  William,  Earl  of  lA/n/oob^  hot  is  addressed  to  his  barons 
and  men  of  the  honour  of  Arondel.  The  mistake  of  the  transorlber  is 
obnons  **  (Hfttory  0/ iSftrofMMfV,  iL  278). 

*  Hwrt  M3^  1708,  fol.  97. 

*  Add,  Cbrt.,  19;»6 :  •*  Bgo  Willalmus,  Gomes  Lincolnie." 
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BOBIBT     ■>■     TIB  I. 

(See  p.  128.) 

Taia  penoaaffe,  who,  sa  charters  show,  was  in  oonstant  atten- 
dance on  Stephen,  is  naoally,  and  vwj  natnnlly,  taken  hj 
genealogists,  from  Mr.  Byton  downwuds,  for  a  yonnger  brother 
of  Aabrey  de  Tere  (the  ohamberlun)  and  ttncle  of  the  tint 
Earl  of  Oxford.  He  was,  however,  qnite  distinct,  being  a  son 
of  Bernard  de  Vere.  He  owed  his  position  to  a  marriage  with 
Adeline,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Montfort,  as  recorded  on  the 
Pipe-Roll  of  1130.  Bj  this  marriage  he  became  poseesaed  of 
the  hononr  of  Hanghloy  ("Haganet"),  and  with  it  (it  is 
important  to  observe)  of  the  office  of  constable,  in  which 
capacity  he  figures  among  the  witnesses  to  Stephen's  Charter  of 
Liberties  (113(5).  In  conjunction  with  his  wife  he  fonnded,  on 
her  Kentish  estate,  the  ClTiniao  prior;  of  Monks  Horton. 
They  were  succeeded,  in  their  tennre  of  the  hononr,  by  the 
well-known  Henry  of  Essex,  who  thus  became  constable  in  his 
tnrn.  As  supporting  this  view  that  the  hononr  carried  the 
constableship,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  it«  compotut  as  "  Honor 
Constabnlarie "  in  1189-90  (Bot.  Pip.,  1  Ric.  I.,  pp.  14,  15). 
just  before  that  of  the  "Terra  que  fuit  Henrici  de  Essex."  It 
is  thereforo  worth  consideration  whether  Robert  de  Montfort, 
general  to  William  Bnfns — "  strator  Normannici  exercitus  here- 
ditisrio  jure" — may  not  have  really  held  the  post  of  constable. 

The  history  of  the  Mootfort  fief  in  Kent  is  of  interest  from 
the  Conqacst  downwards  owing  to  its  inclosion  of  Saltwood 
and  other  estates  claimed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.' 

<  Bkltwood  waa  grsntecl  hf  the  Conqueror  fo  Hnub  de  Hootfort,  was 
reonvered  bj  Laufranc  in  the  great  j^oUitm  on  Pennenilen  H^ath,  wu 
Utorcaflv  held  b;  ttio  Hcmtforti  from  tbs  srcdibiihop  ss  two  koiKliU'  feci, 
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Dngdale  is  terribly  at  sea  in  his  account  of  tbe  Hontfort 
descent,  wrongly  affiliating  the  Warwickshire  Thnrstan  (ancestor 
of  the  Lords  Montfort)  to  the  Kentish  honse,  and  confusing  his 
generations  wholesale  (especially  in  the  case  of  Adeline,  wife 
of  William  de  Bretenil). 

The  fact  that  Henrj  of  Essex  was  appealed  of  treason  and 
defeated  in  the  trial  by  battle  by  a  Robert  de  Montfort  (1168), 
suggests  that  a  gradge  on  the  part  of  a  descendant  of  the  dis- 
possessed line  against  himself  as  possessor  of  their  fief  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  somewhat  mysterious  affair. 

was  00  held  hy  Henry  of  Eisex  as  their  ipoccwor,  wm  teiied  by  the  Grown 
upon  his  forfeiture,  was  penifltently  olaimed  by  Beoket,  and  was  finally 
restored  to  the  see  by  BScfaard  L 


NoTK. — Sinoe  the  abore  was  in  type,  there  has  appeared  (BoL  Fip,^  15 
Hen.  IL,  p.  Ill)  a  moat  Tslnable  wmpcitm  of  the ' Qonor  Gonstabnlarie*  (with 
a  misleading  headline)  for  1169,  proring  that  Oilbert  de  Oant  had  held  it, 
at  one  time,  under  Stephen,  and  had  alienated  nearly  a  third  of  it 
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"tower  IND   CASTLE." 

(See  p.  149.) 

TuE'  description  of  the  Tower  by  the  Empress,  in  her  charter, 
as  '*  turris  Londonie  cum  parvo  castello  qnod  fnit  Ravengeri,'* 
and  its  similar  description  in  Stephen's  charter  as  "  turris  Lon- 
d[oDieB]  cam  castello  quod  ei  subest,*'  though  at  first  sight 
siugalar  and  obscure,  are  fraught,  when  explained,  with  interest 
and  importance  in  their  bearing  on  military  architecture. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  charter  granted  to 
Aubrey  de  Vere  (p.  180),  that  the  Empress  gives  him  Colchester 
Castle  as  "turrim  et  castellum  de  Colcestr[a],"  a  grant  con- 
firmed by  her  son  as  that  of  "  turrim  de  Co]cestr[a]  et  cas- 
tellum "  (p.  185  n.),  and,  in  later  days,  by  Henry  VIII.,  as 
"  Castrum  et  turrim  de  Colcestr[a]."  ^  Further,  in  the  charter 
to  William  de  Beauchamp  (p.  313),  we  find  Worcester  Castle 
described  as  "castellum  de  Wigorn[ia]  cam  mota,'*  Hereford 
Castle  being  similarly  described  in  the  charter  granted  at  the 
same  time  to  Miles  de  Gloucester  as  "  motam  Hereford  cum 
toto  castello."  Before  proceeding  to  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  these  expressions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  strengthen 
them  by  other  parallel  examples.  Taking  first  the  case  of 
Colchester,  we  turn  to  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  granted  to  his 
favoarit^,  Eudo  Dapifer,  at  the  Christmas  court  of  1101,*  in 
which  Colchester  Castle  is  similarly  described : — 

**  Henricus  Rex  ADgliss  Mauricio  Lond.  Episcopo  et  Hugoni  de  Bochelanda 
et  oniDibus  barooibus  suis  Anglis  et  Francis  de  Essex  salutem.  Sciatis  mc 
dodisse  beaig^e  et  ad  amorem  concessisse  Eudoni  Dapifero  meo  Civitatem 
de  Ck)lece8tr&  et  turrim  el  castellum  et  omnes  ejusdem  civitutis  firmitates  Cum 
omnibaB  quie  ad  ilium  pertinent  sicut  pater  mens  et  frater  et  ego  earn  melius 


»  Fcedera  (O.E.),  xiii.  251.     See  p.  179. 

'  The  internal  evideuoe  determines  its  date. 
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habnimiiB  et  cnm  omnibus  oonsaefciidmibiiB  illis  quas  pater  mens  et  frater  et 
ego  in  eft  nnqnam  habuimus.  Et  btto  oonoeBuo  facta  fait  apud  Westmon- 
aster  in  primo  natali  post  oonoordiam  Boberti  oomitis  fratria  mei  de  me  et 
de  illo. 

'^T.  Bob.  Ep.  Linooln  et  W.  Gifardo  Wintonieiud  eleoto  et  Bob.  Gom.  de 
Mellent  et  Henr.  Com.  fr.  ejus  et  Boger  Bigoto  et  Gisleberti  flL  Bichard  et 
Bob.  ill.  Baldwin  et  Bio.  fratr.  ejus."  > 

Taming  to  Hereford,  we  find  its  description  as  *'  mota  onm 
toto  castello  "  recurring  in  the  confirmation  bj  Henry  II.  and 
the  recital  of  that  confirmation  by  John.*  There  is  another 
example  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  separate  treatment. 
This  is  that  of  Oloncester. 

We  find  that,  in  1137,  '^Milo  constabniarius  Glocestrie" 
granted  to  the  canons  of  "  Llanthony  the  Second  " 

**  Tota  oblatio  custodnm  twrrU  et  catielU  et  Baronmn  ibi  commorantiam.''  * 

Here  again  the  correctness  of  the  description  is  fortunately 
confirmed  by  subsequent  evidence ;  for  John  recites  (April  28, 
1200)  a  charter  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  (which  is  assigned  by 
Mr.  Eyton  to  the  spring  of  1155),  granting  to  Miles's  son,  Boger, 
Earl  of  Hereford, 

**  coBtodiam  turrit  OM  cum  toto  catteUo,**  etc.,  eto.  ..."  per  eandem  flrmam 
qnam  reddere  Bolebat  oomes  Milo  pater  qjoa  tempore  H.  B.  avi  mei; " * 

while  Robert  of  Torigny  speaks,  independently,  of  "  discordia 
qu8B  erat  inter  regem  Anglorum  Henricum  et  Rogerium,  filinm 
Milonis  de    Oloecestria,  propter  twrrim    Gloecestrie.'"     The 

'  **  GoUeotanea  qoadaqi  eorum  qma  ad  Historiam  illiutrandam  condaoant 
■electa  ex  Begiatro  MSB.  live  breviario  Monaaterii  Mncti  Johanuia  BaptisUB 
Goleoeatri»  oolleoto  (tic)  a  Job.  Hadlcge  spectaiite  Johannl  Lucas  armigero. 
Anno  Domini,  1638"  (JZorl.  JfE,  813,  foL  92).  This  charter  (which,  being 
in  MS.,  was  nnknown,  of  oourae,  to  Prot  Freeman)  has  also  an  incidental 
▼alne  for  its  evidence  on  the  Glare  pedigree^  Gilbert,  Bobert,  and  Bichard, 
the  witnesses,  being  all  grandsons  of  Gount  Gilbert,  the  progenitor  of  the 
house.  Among  the  docoments  in  the  Monagtieon  relating  to  Bee,  we  find 
mention  of  **  Emm»  nxoris  Baldewini  filii  Gomitis  Gilbert!  et  filiorom  ejus 
Boberti  et  Bicardi,**  which  singolarly  confirms  the  aoouraoy  of  this  charter 
and  its  list  of  witnesses.  This  is  worth  noting,  because  the  charter  is 
curious  in  form,  and  has  been  described  as  baring  **  a  suspicious  ring.'*  It  is 
abo  fonnd  in  (Moratit's)  transcript  of  the  Golchester  cartulary  (Stowe  M88,)* 

*  Carty  I  John,  m.  6.  '  Mom,  Ang,  (1661),  li.  66  6. 

*  Cart.,  1  John,  m.  6  (printed  in  Appendix  5  to  Xoridf'  Beport$  on  Dignity 
of  a  Peer,  pp.  4,  5). 

*  Ed.  Howlett,  p.  1S4. 
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"  tower  "  of  Olonccster  is  klao  rafoirod  to  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of 
11$6,*  uid  in  the  Cwtnlur  of  Oloncecter  Abbej.*  Tlie  im* 
portonce  of  ita  mention  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  eartaUiiheB  the 
character  of  GloncMter  Caatle,  and  pnirM  that  what  the  lead- 
ing aathoritj  haa  written  oa  the  anbject  is  estiralf  erroneonB. 
Mr.  G.  T.  CUrk,  in  hie  great  work  on  onr  cutlee,  refers  thus 
to  Olonoeater: — 

"neeullaofakiaaMter  .  .  .  ««•  the  kaae  of  »II  Axtended  opentioiu  in 
Soalh  WaloL  Hem  the  Ungi  of  SnglaDd  efUn  beU  their  txmi,  ud  bera 
their  tmope  weie  m^ltni.  Biiefatrfa  bad  >  eutle  at  Glunocrta,  bmt  k*a 
MMud  to*  bag  iM  KMMa,  wU  wU  «  «U  treoM  V  lb  JTorau  MUtaff."  ■ 

In  another  place  he  goes  further  still : — 

'  Gloooortor,  a  rajal  eaitla,  itmd  on  the  Bereni  bank,  at  one  angle  of  the 
BoMMoit;.  Ilkad  a  memmd  maim  AM*aap,mimmlb^lMtaed,*aitha 
ibe  partiallT  bnflt  orar.  It  «■■  the  niiat«i-|iUaa  and  ■tartiiiK-poiiit  for 
aipedltiDiia  •gaimt  Bouth  WaUa,  and  the  not  infrequent  raaidence  of  the 
Norman  aorvteigat."  * 

It  may  Beem  rash,  in  the  teeth  of  these  assertions,  to  msin- 
tain  that  this  moand  and  its  shell-keep  are  alike  imagin&ry,  bat 
the  word  "  tnrria  "  proves  the  &ct.  For,  as  Ur.  Clark  himself 
obserrea  with  perfect  tnith, 

**  in  the  oonvention  between  Stephen  and  Henry  of  Anjon  [1153]  tUe  dia- 
Unotion  ia  dnwn  between '  IWrti  Londineniia  at  Mola  de  Windeaari,'  London 
having  a  aqnare  keep  or  tower,  and  Windsor  a  ibell-keep  npoa  a  monnd."  * 

So  the  keep  of  Gloacester,  being  a  "  tnrris "  and  not  a 
"  mota,"  was  clearly  "  a  square  tower  "  and  not  "  a  shell-keep 
npon  a  moand."  The  fact  is  that  Kr.  Clark's  assertions  would 
seem  to  be  a  guess  baaed  on  the  hypothesis,  itself  (as  could  be 
shown)  untenable,  t^at  "  Brichtrio  had  a  castle  at  Gloucester. " 
Assuming  from  thia  the  eziatence  of  a  mound,  he  must  further 
have  assumed  that  the  Normans  had  orowued  it,  as  elsewhere, 
with  a  shell-keep.  But  the  true  character  of  this  great  fortress 
ia  now  determined. 

'  "  In  operibni  Tarrli  de  Gloeo'  ni  I^  t1  <.  ii  d."  (Pipe-Boll,  2  Hen.  II., 
p.  78). 

'  Heur;  I.  gave  land  to  tbe  abbey  (1109)  "in  aBcambiom  pro  plana  ubi 
nnno  tnirla  rtat  Qloeeettrie  "  (L  6S). 

•  Mtditnal  MilHurg  AnhiieeliiTe,  L  108.  •  Ibid.,  i.  79. 

•  Rid.,  i.  29  (ot  -  Mota  de  Hereford  "SO.  Pip..  15  Hen.  IL,  p.  1*0). 
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Two  examples  of  the  double  style  shall  now  be  adduced 
from  castles  outside  England.  In  Normandy  we  have  an  entry, 
in  1180,  referring  to  expenditure  "  in  operationibus  domorum 
twrrU  et  easiri,**  etc^,  at  Caen ;  ^  in  Ireland  the  grant  of  Dublin 
Castle  to  Hugb  de  Laoi  (II 72)  is  thus  related  in  the  so-called 
poem  of  Matthew  Began  (11.  27I3-27I6)  :— 

**  Li  riohe  lei  ad  duno  bailM 
DyTelin  en  garde  la  cite 
E  la  eihaMel  e  U  don^fun 
A  Huge  de  Lad  le  banin." 

The  phrase,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  exactly  with  those 
employed  to  describe  the  castles  of  Carlisle  and  Appleby,  at  the 
same  period : — 

"  M^  Toiflt  an  rei  Hemi,  si  &oe  aa  olamur 
Que  jo  tieng  Oarduil,  U  chattel  e  la  fur." 

**  Li  reis  out  ubbli^  par  itant  m  dolor 
Quant  avait  Appelbi,  le  ehadd  e  la  enr."  * 

Haying  thas  established  the  use  of  the  phrase,  let  us  now 
pass  to  its  origin. 

(31  would  urge  that  it  possesses  the  peculiar  value  of  a  genuine 
transition  form.  It  preserves  for  us,  as  such,  the  essential  fact 
that  there  went  to  the  making  of  the  medifloval  "  castle  "  two 
distinct  factors,  two  factors  which  coalesced  so  early  that  the 
original  distinction  between  them  was  already  being  rapidly 
forgotten,  and  is  only  to  be  detected  in  the  faint  echoes  of  this 
"  transition  form." 

The  two  factors  to  which  I  refer  were  the  Roman  eoitrum 
or  cadeUum  and  the  mediaeval  *'  motte  **  or  "  tour."  The  former 
survived  in  the  fort^ied  endotum  ;  the  latter,  in  the  emUral  heep. 
The  Latin  word  eoHellum  (corresponding  with  the  Welsh  caer) 
continued  to  be  r^pdarly  used  at  descriptive  of  a  fortified 
enclosure,  whether  surrounded  by  walls  or  earthworks.*    It  is 

>  Roitdi  tcaecarii  Normannim  (ed.  Btapleton),  i.  56.  The  ''turria''  had 
been  added  by  Henry  L  (vide  infra^  p.  833).  With  the  above  entry  may  be 
compared  the  phrase  in  one  of  Riohard's  deapatohea  (1 198)~'*oa8tmm  cepimna 
cum  tnrre"  {R,  Hovden,  iv.  58);  also  the  ezpreaaion,  **tnno  etiam  cornea 
turrem  et  caatellara  fnoditnaevertit,**  applied  to  Geoffi«y 'a  action  at  Montrenil 
(circ.  1152)  by  Robert  de  Torigny  (ed.  Hewlett,  p.  159). 

'  Chronique  de  Jordan  Fanto8me(eA.  Hewlett),  II  1423, 1424, 1469, 1470. 

*  It  is  even  applied  by  Giraldna  Oambrensis  to  the  turf  entrenchment 
thrown  np  by  Amnlf  de  Montgomery  at  Pembroke. 
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koku^rf  Am  nrnple  bet  nd  tlu  ratnapaetive  AppUoMun  of 
tke  JfniahoB  rf  the  kter  "  awtlftf]  Thu  Tbeodoni,  in  the 
MTcath  centoiy.  njlea  tlv  BUhop  of  BoehMter,  "Epuoopiw 
CmtUUi  CkataarioraK,  fmai  Hatmr  Srj^meeaiUr  "  (_Bada,  it.  5)  ; 
aad  Mr.  Clwrk  gircs  mtosI  inatMioM,  fnm  the  eighth  and 
niath  omtBiiw.  in  which  Bockcater  U  aheraatiTelj  tkjled.  & 
"  ciritM  "  mad  m  **  cHteQaB."  ^  So  again,  in  tb«  ninth  aentnrj, 
when  the  dnmiclen,  in  S76  aj.,  doacriba  how  "  bestol  so  hers 
in(oWerham.''etc^  AaKr  and  FkRCDce  punphnM  the  atatement 
b^  amyiag  that  the  hoat  "ewfafina*  9«od  dieiter  ITeriaiK  intisvit." 
Sow.  it  ia  obTioaa  that  there  «mld  ha  no  **  oaatle  "  at  Wareham 
in  676,  and  that  tjmh  if  then  bad  been,  an  "  atmj  "  conid  not 
have  e^eied  it  Bat  wha  wo  bear  in  mind  the  tma  meaning 
of  "caateUam,"  at  once  all  ia  clear.  As  Proteoaor  Fraemaa 
ofaaerreB.  "Wareham  ia  a  fortified  town."*  Its  bunons  and 
ancient  defences  are  thna  described  by  iSr.  Clark  ; — 

'  In  IgnR  the  |D«Q  u  DCkrij  Kiouv,  the  wnt  face  mboat  600  jarda.  the 
north  (koe  6C0  jaria  .  ,  .  The  oatline  of  thi*  nctaugiiliU'  Spue  ia  t,n  enrtli- 
wtwh,  wilhia  >h>eb  the  town  ww  bnilt.'' ' 

Sarh  then  was  the  OAtare  of  the  "  castellnm,"  within  which 
the  host  took  shelter.*  Paaeing  now  to  a  different  instance,  we 
find  the  Greek  Km/ui  ("  a  Tillage  ")  repreeeiit«d  hj  ''  caetellDin  " 
in  the  Latin  Ooapels  (Uatt.  xxi.  2),  and  this  actnallv  Englished 
aa  "  castel  "  in  the  English  Gospels  of  1000  k.n.'  Here  again, 
confasioa  has  reanlted  from  a  misanderatanding. 

>  M.  M.  A.,  ii.  420.  *  EmgUA  Tonmt  and  Dulrictt,  p.  152. 

'  XediMval  Mililarf  AnkiUttun,  IL  514. 

*  There  U  a  stwiga  nw  of  "outellnm,"  Appareotl;  in  this  wnte,  in 
Wiltiun  of  Hithnesbar;'*  Terrioo  (iL  1 19)  of  (Jodwine'a  ipeech  on  the  Dover 
riot  (lOSl).  The  phtue  is  "  magnates  iain*  catteUi,"  whieh  Ur.  Freeman 
nnhenUlingl;  renden  'thenugittntesof  Ihatlum"  (Norm.  Conq.,2iii  ed., 
)i-  135),  •  rendering  which  ihonld  be  oompared  with  his  remarkB  on  "caslleB" 
on  the  next  page  bnt  one,  and  in  Appendii  B.  Mr.  Clark  is  of  opinion  that 
"  whether  '  oaitellatn '  can  [here]  be  taken  for  more  than  tlie  fortified  town 
i«  noL'eriain  "  (V.  M.  A.,  iL  8). 

•  Bkeat'a  Ktymoiagieal  DietHmary ;  OUphant*  Otd  and  Middle  Engluh, 
p.  37.  It  ii  not,  theiefore,  Btiictlf  accorate  to  aaj  of  the  elprcasion  ^  mine 
oattel,"  in  the  obroniole  fur  1018,  Uiat  it  w*i  "  no  English  name,"  bb  Mr. 
Freeman  aMitrta  iNorm.  Conq^  2ai  ed.,  iL  137),  ur  to  implj  tbut  it  then  Aral 
appeared  in  the  langnage. 
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As  against  tbe  eastelhmi,  the  fortified  enclosure,  we  have  a 
new  and  distinct  type  of  fortress,  tbe  outcome  of  a  different 
state  of  society,  in  the  single  "motte"  or  "tour."  I  shall  not 
here  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
two  forms,  my  space  being  too  limited.  For  the  present,  we 
need  only  consider  the  "motte"  (mota)  as  a  mound  (agger) 
crowned  by  a  stronghold  (whether  of  timber  or  masonry),  but 
notf  as  Mr.  Clark  has  clearly  shown,  "  crowned  with  the  square 
donjon,"  as  so  strangely  imagined  by  Mr.  Freeman.^  In  the 
"  tour "  (turris)  we  have,  of  coarse,  the  familiar  keep  of 
masonry,  rectangular  in  form,  and  independent  of  a  mound. 

The  process,  then,  that  we  are  about  to  trace  is  that  by 
which  the  "  motte  "  or  "  tour  "  coalesced  with  the  ecutellvmj  and 
by  which,  from  this  combination,  there  was  eyolyed  the  later 
"  castle."  For  my  theory  amounts  to  this :  in  the  medisoyal 
fortress,  the  keep  and  the  caateUwn  were  elements  different  in 
origin,  and,  for  a  time,  looked  upon  as  distinct.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  compound  fortress,  the  result  of  their  com- 
bination, should  long  retain  a  compound  name :  there  must  be 
one  name  for  the  entire  fortress,  either  "tour"  (turris)  or 
"  chastel  "  {casteUum).    Which  was  to  prevail  ? 

This  question  may  have  been  decided  by  either  of  two  con- 
siderations. On  the  one  hand,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  factors  in  the  fortress  may  have  determined  the  ultimate 
form  of  its  style ;  on  the  other — and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  more 
probable  explanation— the  older  of  the  two  Actors  may  have 
given  its  name  to  the  whole.  For  sometimes  the  keep  was 
added  to  the  '*  castle,"  and  sometimes  the  "  castle  "  to  the  keep. 
The  former  development  is  the  more  familiar,  and  three  striking 
instances  in  point  will  occur  below.  For  the  present  I  will 
only  quote  a  passage  from  Robert  de  Torigny,  to  whom  we  are 
specially  indebted  for  evidence  on  military  architecture  : — 

[1123]  **H6nricii8  rex  •  .  .  tumm  nihilomiuus  ezcelsam  feoit  in  oastello 
Cadomensi,  et  mnram  ipsiuB  oattellif  quem  pater  suns  fecezat,  in  altnm 
CTOTit.  .  .  .  Item  castellam  quod  vooaturArohaStturreetmconibusmirabOiter 
firmayit.  .  .  .  Torrem  Yemonis  similiter  feoit" ' 

>  Norman  Ckmquett  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  189. 

'  £d.  Hewlett,  p.  106.  Robert  also  mentions  (p.  126)  the  *<  towers"  of 
Evreox,  Alen9on,  and  Contanoes  as  among  those  oonstruoted  by  Uenry  I, 
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More  iatcreituig  for  lu  u  th«  other  omb,  tli«t  in  whioh  the 
"owtle"  wu  ftdded  to  the  keep,  becanee  it  jb  that  of  tba 
regpeotiTe  atrongholdi  in  the  capitals  of  Normandj  and  of 
England.  The  "  Tower  of  Bonen  "  and  the  "  Tower  of  London  " 
—for  each  were  their  well>known  nameoT— were  both  older  than 
their  sarroimdiiig  wards  (ca«fni  or  eorfeUs).  William  Rnfns 
bnilt  a  wall  "  circa  tnrrim  Iiondonin  "  (£ewy  of  Hunttngdoit) :  ^ 
his  brother  and  sacceasor  bnilt  a  wall  "  circa  turrim  Botho> 
magi."*  The  former  enclosed  what  is  now  known  as  "the 
Inner  Wu^ "  of  the  Tower,*  the  "  parrnm  castellnm "  of 
Maud's  charter.* 

Of  "  the  Tower  of  Roaea "  I  could  saj  mnch.  Perhaps 
its  earliest  nndoobted  mention  is  in  or  about  1078  (the  exact 
date  is  donbtfnl),  when  Bobert  "  Gomthose,"  revolting  from 
his  father  "  Aotomagnm  ezpetiit,  et  anetn  regiavt  fartim  pne- 
occopare  sategit.     Yemm  Rogerins  de  Iberico  .  .  •  qui  turrim 

<  "  Aboat  llie  Tower,"  m  the  abronicle  expreMet  it 

*  "Henricni  Bei  ein^a  iDrrein  RothomBgi  .  .  .  naram  nltiun  et  latuiu 
cum  pTopngnKcnliB  ndiflcet,  et  BdiBci»  ad  maiiBioneni  regiam  cangrru  infra 
eutideiii  mnnUD  p»rat "  (_RubtH  of  Torigng,  ed.  Bowlctt.  p.  106). 

'  I  oan  make  nothing  of  Ur,  Clark'*  ebromilog;.  la  his  di^criptinn  nf 
the  Tower  he  I1r«t  tclla  an  that  "all  eave  the  keep  [I'.a.  the  White  Tower]  ia 
later,  and  mott  of  il  considerably  Inter  than  the  eleTeatb  cebtar;  "  (Jf.  JU.A., 
iL  20S),  and  then  that  "  the  Tuwer  of  the  clean  of  the  reign  of  Bufui "  (i.e. 
b^on  Iftamiia/*' the  eleTODtbcentar;")  .  .  .  waaprobabljcoiupoHdof  Iho 
While  Toner  with  a  paluoe  ward  npon  ibi  aoath-eoat  side,  and  a  wall,  probabl^r 
that  we  now  aee,  and  certainly  along  ita  general  ccnnie,  including  what  is 
DOW  known  a<  the  inner  ward  "  {ibid.,  ii.  253).  Again,  as  to  the  Wakefield 
Tower,  wbioli  "  deeerrea  very  cln«e  attention,  ita  lower  story  being  next  to 
the  keep  in  auliqnity  "  {ibid,,  ii.  220),  Hr.  Clark  tella  m  Ihal  Ouodnlf  (who 
diec)  in  UOS)  was  the  fonnder  "perhapaof  ttie  Waliefleld  Tower"  (At'd-.  ii. 
352);  nay,  thnt  **  DcTercai  Tower  "...  may  be  a»  old  as  Wakefield,  and 
therefore  in  aubatance  the  work  of  Bufitt"  (iWd.,  ii.  253);  and  yet  we  learn 
of  tliia  tame  baeeneni,  that  "the  basement  of  Wakefield  Tower  ia  probably 
late  Norman,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  Sie^jlion  or  Henry  II.,  althongh  this  ia 
no  dunbt  early  for  masonry  so  finely  jointed  "  (tbid.,  ii.  224).  Id  other  wordH. 
a  (tmetore  which  was  "  the  work  of  BnfuB,"  i.e.  of  1087-1 100,  can  only  Ijo 
attrihnted,  at  the  very  earliest,  to  (he  days  of  "Stephen  or  Henry  II,"  ie. 
to  1133-1  leg, 

'  Thu  very  same  phrase  ii  employed  by  Bdiert  de  Torigny  in  describing 
her  hnsbend's  action  at  Torigny  ten  yean  later  (1151):  "dux  obsederul 
eastellnni  Torinneium,  eed  propter  adrentuni  Be):is  iufecto  negotio  dieccs- 
serat;  DombosUa  lameii  damibns  infrji  mnros  nsqua  ad  tnrrem  ot  panmrit 
N  eirea  tarn  "  (ed.  Howlctt,  p.  ICiX 
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cnstodiebat  .  .  .  diligenter  arcem  prflemnniyii,''  Ordericns  here, 
as  often,  ofiing  iwrru  and  arx  interchangeablj.^  Passing  over 
other  .notices  of  this  stronghold,  we  come  in  1090  to  one  of 
those  tragic  deeds  by  which  its  history  was  destined  to  be 
stained.*  Mr.  Freeman  has  told  the  tale  of  Gonan's  attempt 
and  doom.*  The  duke,  who  was  occupying  the  Tower,  left  it 
at  the  height  of  the  struggle,^  bat  on  the  triumph  of  his  party, 
and  the  capture  of  Conan,  the  prisoner  was  claimed  by  Henry 
for  his  prey  and  was  led  by  him  to  an  upper  story  of  the  Tower.' 
At  this  point  I  pause  to  discuss  the  aotaal  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
Mr.  Freeman  writes  as  follows  :— 

**  Oonan  himself  was  led  into  the  castle,  and  there  Henry  took  him.  .  .  . 
The  iBtheling  led  his  viotim  up  through  the  several  stages  of  the  loftiest 
tower  of  the  castle,"  etc.,  eta* 

Here  the  writer  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  topography. 

The  scene  of  Gonan's  death  was  no  mere  '*  tower  of  the  castle,'* 

but  "  tliA  Tower,"  the  Tower  of  Rouen — Botomagensis  turris,  as 

William  here  terms  it.    He  fails  to  realise  that  the  Tower  of 

Eonen  held  a  similar  position  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Thus, 

in  1098,  when  Helias  of  Le  Mans   was   taken   prisoner,  we 

read  that  ^'Botomagum  usque  productus,  in  arce  ipsius  oivi- 

tatis  in  vincula  conjectus  est"  {Vetera  Analectd),  which  Wace 

renders : — 

•*Li  rels  Ik  Boeoi  renreia 
E  gainer  le  reoomenda 
En  la  tour  le  roTa  garder." 


1  (M.  FO.,  it  896. 

*  A  onrioos  toaoh  in  a  legend  of  the  time  Mogs  before  ns  in  a  viTid 
maimer  the  impression  that  this  niighty  tower  had  made  upon  the  Norman 
miod.  Hugh  de  Glos,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  appearing,  after  death,  to  a 
priest  by  night  (1090),  declared  that  the  burden  he  was  compelled  to  hear 
seemed  *<  heaTier  to  carry  than  the  Tower  of  Bonen  "  (**  Ecce  candens 
ferrom  molendiui  gesto  in  ore,  qnod  sine  dnbio  mihi  Tidetnr  ad  ferendnm 
gravios  Rotomageiisi  aroe."— Ord.  FO.,  ilL  378). 

*  FT.  JJtt/itf,  i.  245-260. 

*  <*  De  arce  prodiit"  (Ord.  VU.,  iii  853).  Arx^  here  as  above,  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  turri$. 

*  **■  Gonanns  autem  a  Tictoribns  in  arcem  dnctns  est.  Qnem  Henricns  per 
solaria  turris  ducens"  (ibid^  iii.  855).  **In  snperiora  Botomagensis  turris 
dnxit "  (  FT.  Malm.). 

*  W.  Bu/ui,  I  256,  257. 
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I   iLaulL.  in  fitul   C&e 
L  ths  Rxcbeqoar 
Balk,  wlwnt  it  is  rnptaCnllr  ^jrlod  "tnrri*." 

Tin*  ■*  Bmum,  M  nt  Eotulaa.  tfae  "  Towvr"  DioC  onlj-  pr*- 
wmmtlitm  ■■i,b«fcil>i»»Mlriwpiii^rfa»»l*«whjfeAMCi— I. 
Jb«  yiuuiwlj  w  tin  tam^  of  Londoa  n  iHHeMHiad  n  U41 
bf  Ik*  OM^tiA  rtgrb  of  " 
1146  we  find  Daks  GaaA^a 
nagmu  ak  u—tuIG,"  lA^  ifc  ftfl  into  h»  Iwub.* 

Bon  OoK  ««  baM  ak  IngO.  As  wplMtion  of  »  diBcah/ 

Jtad  aabMgfc,  in  lagiM<  tfw  atjfe  ^  SOTT  b«  niqw,  mbk 
Bpok»  m  t&e  A^  of  lAid  T  write  at  &ue  "  Town- "  of  Krvtol 
or  of  Boehester  M  of  dis  Towor  of  GloacHter.*  AbnMMl, 
the  Com  wm  more  p«raiateot,  Mid  apeci*I  Mtention  mmy  be 
dntwm  to  tko  Towsf  of  La  Uana  ("Tarns  C«nomuitiica)," * 
boeii»e  th«  expVMUoa  '  ngi»  tarns  "  which  Ordmcoa  KppUes 
to  it  is  precisely  that  which  Flormce  ^f  Worcester  appli^  jn 
1114,  to  th«  Tower  of  Loadoo.  to  which  it  bor«  ma  ftSnitj-  in 
its  relation  to  the  Roman  WktL' 

AD  that  I  hare  aaid  of  the  ''tarris"  keep  is  applicable  to 
the  "  Bkota "  abo,  mmtaH»  wtmt»»di»,  for  the  matte,  though  its 
name  ms  occasionaUj  extended  to  the  whole  fortren,  ma 
eesentiallj  the  actnal  keep,  the  crowned  monnd,  as  ia  well 
hronght  oat  in  the  paasagea  quoted  bj  Hr.  Clark  from  French 
rbarters : — 

"  Lb  iiMtt«  et  lafom*  ttmiatr  .  .  .  le  motte  de  Haies  .  .  .  1e  motte  do 
mon  maiioir  d«  Caieni  «<  W/cwa  tailimr." ' 

■  Ord.  VU.,  »,  (Appendix)  190.    See  p.  4^  \  ~~ 

•  Robert  o/  Torigny  (ed.  Uowtett),  p.  153. 

■  MrMltenmtiTB  eiplanation  of  tbe  choice  of  ■tj'le.iwnielj.tbeiiniMrtanae 
nf  the  keep  Itaeir  relntlrelr  to  tlie  "  outollnm,"  molt  also  be  bome  in  mind. 

'  ■'  [Re>]  Id  turri  He  Brialoti  Mplinu  poDitni  .  .  .  [tmperatiii]  obaedit 
liHT'ni  Wiiitensiiili  eptioopl  .  .  ,  Baberlu  fnlar  Imperalricia  in  ciu'iu  lurri 
Rm  ™pll*u»  Br,.t  "  (Wm.  Hunt.,  p.  275). 

'  "In  lurr)  OeDomkDQleB"<^iinalw  FeJaru,  311). 

•  Tlie  Tower  of  RoDen,  «o  hm* e  laen  (p.  88*),  wbi  styled  "  »n  regia," 

'  A  fin*  "  motla  "  li  vUblo  frotn  tbe  Una  betireen  Onlau  and  Paiia  (pn 
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Here  the  "  fossez  d'entour  "  represent  the  surrounding  works, 
the  "  castellum  "  referred  to  in  the  charters  of  the  Empress. 
But  between  "  the  right  to  hold  a  moot  there,"  "  the  moat 
(«tc)  and  castle  "  as  Mr.  Hallam  rendered  it,  "  the  moat  (wc) 
probably  the  moiW  of  Mr.  Clark  (ii.  112),  and  the  clever 
evasion  "  mote  "  in  the  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  (Third 
Report,  p.  163),  the  unfortunate  "  mota  "  of  Hereford  has  had 
a  singular  fate. 

And  now  for  the  results  of  those  conclusions  that  I  have 
here  endeavoured  to  set  forth.  The  three  castles  to  whicH  I 
shall  apply  them  are  those  of  Bocbester,  of  Newcastle,  and  of 
Arques. 

In  an  elaborate  article  on  the  keep  of  Rochester,  Mr. 
Hartshome  showed  that  it  was  erected,  not  as  was  believed 
by  Gnndulf,  but  by  Archbishop  William  of  Corbeuil,*  between 
1126  and  1139.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain  what  was 
the  **  castle  of  stone  "  which  Gundnlf  is  recorded  to  have  tbere 
constructed.  As  everything  turns  on  the  exact  wording,  I  here 
give  the  relevant  portions  of  the  document  in  point: — 

**  Quomodo  WUlelmos  Rex^Iius  Willfilmi  Begu  rogatn  Lanfiranoi  Arohi- 
epiBoopi  oonoessit  et  oonfirmavit  Bofensi  eoolesin  S.  Andre»  Apostoli  ad 
victam  Monachonun  manerium  nomine  Hedeniiam ;  qoare  GundalfoB  Epis- 
copuB  Caxirum  Bofense  lapidAwm  totum  de  suo  proprio  Bogp  constnizit. 

**  GundalfuB  .  .  .  iUis  oontulit  benofloiom  . . .  ocutrum  etenim,  quod  situm 
est  in  pulohriore  parte  Hroyecestm.  •  .  .  Begi  oonsnlaemnt  [duo  amioi} 
quatiniM  .  •  •  GuDdalfas,  qoia  in  opere  cflDmeDtarii  plurimnm  soiens  et 
efflcax  erat,  eoitrwm  ribi  HTofense  lapidewn  de  suo  constrneret  .  .  .  Dixemnt 
[Arohiepiaoopns  et  Epiaoopoa]  .  .  .  qootieaonnque  qnidlibet  ex  infortnnio 
aliqno  casn  in  eattro  illo  oontingeret  ant  infractione  mnrl  ant  fissnra  maoeriei, 
id  protinns  .  .  .  exigeretor.  .  .  .  Hoc  paoto  coram  Bege  inito  fecit  cadrum 
Gnndulfos  Epiacopns  de  sno  ex  integro  totnm,  costamine,  nt  reor,  Ix  libra- 
mm.*" 

Though  eastrum  is  the  term  used  throughout,  Mr.  Parker 
in  his  essay  on  The  Buildings  of  Oundulph,  1863,  assumed  that 
a  tower  must  be  meant^  and  wrote  of  " Gnndulf 's  tower**  in 
the  Cathedral :  "  This  is  probably  the  tower  which  Gundulph 

the  right) ;  another,  as  I  think,  stood  on  the  Lea,  between  Bow  Bridge  and 
the  ^  Old  Ford,"  and  is  (or  was)  well  seen  from  the  Great  Eastern  line. 

1  Archxological  Journal,  xx.  205-223  (1863). 

'  Anglia  Sacra  (ed.  Wharton),  L  337, 338. 
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M  raooried   to   hkre  built  At  the  coat  of  £60." '     So  too,  Mr. 
Clwk  irrnu  :— 

"Aj  ta  bli  •tnhltMtaiml  ikill  utd  Ua  work  kt  BocbcstCT  Gutle,  .  .  .  Iha 
UAo^  [■■*!  m  einpU>7  lib  ikill  kod  ipaod  £fiO  in  baildiog  ■  eutlsi.  (lot  if. 
a  toifrr  M  (nmi  rjrt.  Wbkt  Gnodalf  aotsinlj  baUt  i*  tbe  to««t  whidi  ktill 
tiaan  hii  nam*.  ...  It  m«j  be  that  OdDJoira  Viwet  wuremrrred  tonutko 
w*7  fiw  (bp  now  keep,  bid  la  IhU  faac  Lta  Dutdiali  would  h>Te  beeo  mxle 
Ht  of,  and  UBM  tiwi*  of  thtm  w<nitd  be  *lmiat  wrMn  to  be  deleted.  But 
Um*  f(  on  niEh  tr»e>',  to  Uikt  prubahlji  the  new  keep  <Iid  not  supersede  tbe 
oltar  tomr."  • 

If  r.  VntnoMa  gnardedly  olaaTM : — 

"Tb*  nelila  towm-  nlMd  la  Um  next  tfe  bj  Anhbiiliop  Wdter (ris)  of 
Gorbeof)  .  .  .  had  pariMv*  not  OT«n  ■  foraraima  of  iu  own  okM. 

"  Mr.  HartabonM  ibowad  dirtiaettr  (bat  the  praMot  towei  of  BoohMter  waa 
not  ballt  bj  Gsndair,  bnt  b;  WUIbim  of  Corbenil.  ...  Bat  wo  baT«  bboii 
(Mfl  N.  a.,  ToL  Ir.  p.  SM)  th.it  Onndnir  did  band  a  itone  outle  at  Bocherter 
tnr  WllllaiD  Bnfaa  ('oaatnin)  Hrofnue  Upidmn'  [tirj),  and  we  ibmild  most 
aaturnlJ;  look  for  It  on  tbe  site  of  the  later  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
la  a  Uiwer  •eemingl]'  ot  Omidnira  bnildiet;  and  or  a  military  ratber  than  an 
Mele«Ia«(ical  look,  whloh  Im  dow  almost  awallowed  np  between  the  traoaeptB 
or  tha  oathedral.  But  It  would  be  strange  if  a  tower  bailt  ibr  the  king  atood 
In  tha  middle  of  tbe  monaatio  precincl "  ' 

Tliai  the  problem  is  left  nnsolyed  by  all  fonr  writers. 
But  the  true  interpretatioo  of  cattrvm,  as  established  bj  me 
kboTe,  Bolvea  it  at  once.  For  just  as  William  of  Corbenil  it 
reoorded  to  hare  bailt  the  "  tairiB  "  or  rectaiigalar  keep,*  sc 
Oondnlf  is  deeoribed  as  oonstrDcting  the  earirum  or  forti6ed 
eDolosnre.*  We  mnst  look,  therefore,  for  his  work  in  the  wal 
that  girt  it  roond.  And  there  we  find  it.  Mr.  Clark  bimsel 
is  witnraa  to  the  fact  :— 

"  Pari  of  the  oartain  of  the  eaennt*  of  Booheater  Oaatle  may  alao  be  Qaa 
dulpli'a  work.    The  aouth  wail  looki  very  early,  aa  doea  the  eaal  wall."  * 

But  Hr.  Irrine  had  alreadjr,  in  1871,  pointed  oat,  in   a  brie 
bnt  valuable  oommnnication,  that  a  distinctive  pecnliarity  o 


'i  VoyntJa*,  N.8.,  XT.  SGO. 

*  Mtdimml MiHUtrt  An/>ilKl<ut,u.nUin.       •  riUuia Aa/u.L$3,5- 

*  "  Kfcregia  lurrla"  i>  tlie  elpreasion  ofGertBa?  {Attiu  PoMlifieitmy 

'  Tha"«ii(tr«m  Upidoum"  (o>m]ian>  the  1hn?e  "eaatra  lapid^a  '  eiecte 
IM  the  bliwka.io  nf  Huolivnil  in  1 149)  it  to  it.tlrd  to  dittiDgoiah  it  titm  U 
"  vaatnin  liynrank"  whirh  ocuora  so  ofteo,  and  which  Mr.  Pieeaaa  aa  pe 

»nlly  twidi'ia  "tiiwer." 

*  Mtdimwal  JTMlwy  JrOJItttat*.  n.  419, 
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Gandnlf*s  work — the  absence  of  plinth  to  his  buttresses — is 
fonnd  "in  the  castle  wall  at  Rochester  (also  his)."^  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  the  character  of  the  work  independently  confirms 
mj  own  conclusion. 

Some  confusion,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  has  been  caused  by 
such  forms  as  "  castellum  Hrofi  "  and  *'  castrum  quod  nominatur 
Hrofesceaster."  In  these  early  forms  (as  in  some  other  cases), 
"  castrum  "  denotes  the  whole  of  Rochester,  girt  by  its  Roman 
wall,  and  not  (as  Mr.  Hartshorne  assumed  throughout)  the 
castle  enclosure.     Mr.  Clark  leaves  the  point  in  doubt.' 

Before  leaving  Rochester,  I  would  point  out  that,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Ghindulf 's  work,  this  castrum  can  be  closely  dated.  The 
conjunction  of  Lanfranc  and  William  Rufas,  in  the  story  of  its 
building,  limits  it  to  September,  1087 — March,  1089,  while  Odo's 
rebellion  would  probably  postpone  its  construction  till  his 
surrender.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Clark 
should  write,  "  This  transaction  between  the  bishop  and  the 
king  occurred  about  1076,"'  when  neither  Gundulf  was 
bishop  nor  William  king. 


To  the  case  of  Newcastle  and  its  keep,  I  invite  special 
attention,  because  we  have  here  the  tacit  admission  of  Mr. 
Clark  himself  tbat  he  has  antedated,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem,  by  more  than  ninety  years  the  erection  of  this  famous 
keep.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  print  his  own 
conclusions  side  by  side : — 

(1172-74.) 

"Newoftstle  is  an  exoellent  ex- 
ample of  •  rectangular  Norman 
keep. 

**  Its  condition  is  perfect,  its  date 
known  (ne),  and  being  late  (1172- 
74)  in  its  style,  it  is  more  ornate  than 
is  nsnal  in  its  details,  and  is  furnished 
with  all  the  peonliarities  of  a  late 
(Wc)  Norman  work. 

**The  present  castle  is  an  excellent 


(1080.) 

''Of  this  masonry  there  is  bnt 
little  which  can  be  lefened  to  the 
reign  of  the  Oonqaeror  or  William 
Bnfus,— that  is,  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Of  that  period  are  certainly 
(•te)  ...  the  keeps  of  Chester,  .  . . 
and  Newcastle,  though  this  last  looks 
later  than  its  recorded  (no)  date.  .  .  . 
Carlisle  .  .  .  received  from  Bnfus  a 
castle  and  a  keep,  now  standing; 


>  Jowm,  Brit  Arch.  A$9.^  xxxi.,  471,  472. 

«  Both  writers,   also,   mistake  a  general  exemption  from  the  irinoda 
necesntaa  for  a  special  allusion  to  Bochester  keep. 
*  Medixval  Military  Architecture^  ii.  421. 
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awtkorNvaoHlle  .  .   .  »h  built  b^       KewcMtle  bu  ita  feltow  ta  the  keep 
Robert  OonhoM  ia  1080,  uHl  u  •      oT  Dtriet.  known  to  li«ig  bran  Uw 

Komka  keep     Neweactla,  buUt  is       (tyiMJ  JUrxO,  I8M). 
lotto,    liu   very    m>aj    ehAmbm" 

The  origin,  of  coarse,  of  the  •stoaading  error  ^  which  "  the 
great  maater  of  military  architeetnre  "  misdated  this  keep  bj 
nearly  a  centiuy,*  and  took  an  d— cntiallj  late  work  for  one  of 
the  earliest  in  existence,  waa  the  same  fatal  delosicnL  that 
eattrwM  or  eatUlUtm  meant  precisdy  what  it  did  not  mean, 
namelj,  a  tower.  "Castellom  novnm  sapsr  flnmen  Tyne 
condidit "  ia  the  expresnon  applied  to  Bobert's  work  in  1080, 
and  the  afasenoe  of  a  "  tower  "  expUins  the  ^t  that  Fantoame 
makes  no  mention  of  a  "tnr"  when  describing  "Le  Noef 
Chastean  snr  Tyne,"  the  existing  keep  net  being  available  at 
the  time  of  which  he  wrote. 

We  now  come  t«  our  last  case,  that  of  the  Chitean  d'Arqnes. 

"  ArqaeB,"  writes  Mr.  Clark,  "  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  a  Nonnan  castle."'  It  is,  Mr.  Freeman  holds,  "a  fortress 
which  is  nndoobtedlf  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
in  the  histor;  of  Norman  military  architecture.'"  No  apology, 
therefore,  is  needed  for  diecasaing  the  date  of  this  celebrated 
Btructare,  so  long  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  stady  both  to 
English  and  to  French  archraologists. 

As  at  Colchester  and  in  other  places,  the  very  wildest  theories 
have  been  generally  advanced,  and  arcbteologists  have  only 
gradnally  sobered  down  till  they  have  virtually  agreed  npon 
a  date  for  this  keep  which  is  actually,  I  venture  to  think,  less 
than  a  centnry  wrong. 

In  bis  noble  monograph  upon  the  fortress,  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  acconntB,'Mi  Deville  enumerates,  with  contemptnons 

'  Ur.  J.  B.  Bojlc  bM  slionntbat  oearly  £1000  wu  spent  opon  it  between 
1172  ftud  1177,  when  It  wu,  thererore,  in  course  of  erection. 
■  Medimval  MaUary  Arehileelun,  i.  186. 

*  Noman  Oonquttt,  lU.  182. 

*  BiiMr*  do  CkH»au  d'Jrgwi,  hj  A.  Derilla,  pp.  x.,  413  (Bouen). 
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amnsement   (pp.  49,  268-272),  the  rival  theories  that  it  was 
bailt  (1)  by  the  Romans;  (2)  by  "  Clotaire  I."  in  553— the  date 
1553  on  one  of  the  additions  for  the  structure  having  actually 
been  so  read ;  (3)  by  "  Charles  Martel  "  in  745,  747,  or  749  (on 
the  strength  of  another  reading  of  the  same  date,  confirmed  by 
a  carving  of  his  coat-of-^rms) — these  being  the  dates  given  by 
Houard   and  Tonssaint-Duplessis.     At  the  time  when  Deville 
himself  wrote  the  study  of  castles  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
of  the  two  sources  of  evidence  now  open   to  us,  the  internal 
(that  of  the  structure  itself)  and  the  external  (that  of  chronicles 
and    records),  the  latter  alone   was  ripe  for  use.      Now,   at 
Arqaes,  precisely  as  at  our  own  Rochester,  the  written  evidence 
has  hitherto  appeared  conflicting  to  archadologists,   but  only 
because  the  language  employed   has  never  yet  been  rightly 
understood.     On  the  one  hand  we  read  in  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
an   excellent  authority  in  the   matter,  that  '*  Hie  Willelmus 
[the  Conqueror's  uncle]  castrum  Archarum  in  cacumine  ipsius 
mentis  condidit ; "  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Fontenelle^  that  this 
same  William  "  Areas  castrum  in  page  Tellau  primus  statuit ; " 
also,  in  William  of  Poitiers,  that  "id  munimentum  •  .  .  ipse 
primus  fundavit :  "  on  the  other,  we  read  in  Robert  da  Mont,  a 
first-rate  and  contemporary   authority,   who    may  indeed    be 
termed  a  specialist  on  the  subject,   that  "Anno  MCXXIII. 
castellum  quod  vocatur  Archas  turre  et  moenibus  mirabiliter 
firmavit  [Rex  Henricus]."  * 

M.  de  Canmont,  that  industrious  pioneer,  whose  work 
appeared  four  years  before  that  of  M.  Deville,  boldly  followed 
Robert  du  Mont,  and  confidently  assigned  the  existing  keep  to 
1123.''  Guided,  however,  by  M.  Le  Pr6vost  (1824),  he  held  that 
the  original  structure  was  raised  by  the  Conqueror's  uncle,  and 
that  Henry  I.  merely  "fit  reconstruire  en  entier  le  donjon  et 
una  partie  des  murs  d'enceinte."  M.  Deville,  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  eag^r  zeal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  castle,  stoutly 
maintained  that^  keep  and  all,  it  was  clearly  Count  William's 
work.  He  admitted  that  his  Norman  brother-antiquaries  as- 
signed it  to  Henry  I.,  but  urged  that  they  had  overlooked  the 
evidence  of  the  structure,  and  its  resemblance  to  English  keeps 

»  Ed.  Howlelt,  p.  106. 

'  Coun  (TantiquiUs  monumerUalei  (1835),  v.  227,  228. 
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aasigned  (but,  as  we  now  know,  wrongly)  to  the  eleTenth 
centniy,  or  earlier;^  and  that  they  had  misunderstood  the 
passage  in  Robert  du  Mont,  which  must  have  referred  to  mere 
alterations.  In  order  thus  to  explain  it  away,  he  contends 
(and  this  contention  Mr.  Clark  strangely  accepts)  that  Robert 
says  the  same— which  he  does  not — of  *^Oisors,  Falaise,  and 
other  castles  known  " — which  they  are  not  ■ — "  to  be  of  earlier 
date  *'  (M.  M,  A,,  i.  194).  Lastly,  he  appeals,  though  with  an 
apology  for  doing  so  ("s'il  nous  6tait  permis  d^inyoquer  h 
Tappui  de  notre  opinion "),  to  the  far  later  "  Chronique  de 
Normandie"  for  actual  evidence,  elsewhere  wanting,  that  the 
keep  itself  (turris)  was  built  by  William  of  Arques,'  that  is,  in 
1039-1043.* 

"I  went  over  the  castle  minutely,"  Professor  Freeman 
writes,  "  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  Deville's  book  in  hand,  and  can 
bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot 
always  accept  his  inferences"  (N.  0.,  iii.  124,  note).  He  accord- 
ingly doubts  M.  Deville*s  date  for  the  gateway  and  walls  of  the 
inner  ward,  but  sees  '*no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep 
is  part  of  the  original  work  "  {ibid.).  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  Professor  is  at  direct  variance  with  Mr.  Clark  on 
the  Norman  rectangular  keeps,  for  which  he  claims  an  earlier 
origin  than  the  lalter  can  concede. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Clark  himself,  we  learn  from  him 
that — 

"  it  seems  probable  that  the  keep  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
work  of  the  Conqueror's  uncle,  Gnilluume  d'Arques,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  rectangular  keeps  known " 
(M,  M.  A.,  i.  194). 

He  adds  that  the  passage  in  Robert  du  Mont 

"  has  been  held  to  show  that  the  whole  structure  was  the  work  of  Henry, 
who  reipmed  from  1105  («tc)  to  1135,  and  the  extreme  boldness  of  the 
buttresses  and  superincumbent  constructions  of  the  keep  no  doubt  favour 

*  Colchester,  in  Archmologia,  to  which  he  refers,  was  attributed  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  Rochester  was,  of  course,  as  yet,  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Gundulf. 

*  Compare  Professor  Freeman  on  Falaise :  "  More  probably,  I  think,  of 
the  twelfth  than  of  the  eleventli  [century]  "  {Norm.  Conq.,  ii.  175). 

*  Chateau  cTArqueg,  pp.  307-312.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  48,  267. 
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this  view ;  bat,  as  M.  Deville  remarks  in  the  same  passage,  similar  reference 
is  made  to  Gisors,  Falaise,  and  other  castles,  known  to  be  of  earlier 
date"  (f6i(i). 

To  resume.  The  external  or  written  evidence  is  as  follows. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  clear  and  positive  statement  of 
a  contemporary  writer,  Robert  du  Mont,  that  Henry  I.  built 
this  keep  in  1123.  On  the  other,  we  have  no  statement  from 
any  contemporary  that  it  was  built  by  William  of  Arques  (in 
1039-1043).  He  is  merely  credited  with  founding  the  eoMellum^ 
and  in  none  of  the  contemporary  accounts  of  its  blockade  and 
capture  by  his  nephew  is  there  any  mention  of  a  iwrrii.  The 
distinction  between  a  ccutellum  and  a  turria,  with  their  respective 
independence,  has  not,  as  I  have  shown,  hitherto  been  realized, 
and  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  older  students  that  M.  Deville 
confidently  exclaims — 

"Or,  con^oit-on  nn  ch&teaa-fort  sans  murailles?  Un  chftteau-fort  sans 
donjon,  dans  le  cours  da  XI*  li^le,  en  Normandie,  n'est  gu^re  plus  ration* 
nel "  (p.  310). 

As  to  the  *'  murailles,"  Mr.  Clark  has  taught  as  that  palisades 
were  not  replaced  by  walls  till  a  good  deal  later  than  has  been 
us  a  ally  supposed ;  and  as  to  the  *'  donjon/'  if ,  as  I  have  estab- 
lished, so  important  a  fortress  as  Bochester  was  without  a  keep 
in  the  eleventh,  and  indeed  well  into  the  twelfth  century,  other 
castella  must  have  been  similarly  destitute — probably,  for 
instance,  Newcastle,  as  we  have  seen,  and  certainly  Exeter, 
of  which  Mr.  Clark  writes :  **  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  keep, 
nor,  at  bo  great  a  height,  was  any  needed"  (if.  M,  A,^  ii.  47). 
The  same  argument  from  strength  of  position  would  h  fortiori 
apply  to  Arques,  and  there  is,  in  short,  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  castrum  of  William  of  Arques  need  not  have  included 

a  turris} 

On  what,  then,  rests  the  assertion  that  the  keep  was  the 
work  of  the  Conqueror's  uncle  ?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
rests  solely  on  the  so-called  Chronique  de  Nomuindie^  an  anony- 
mous production,  not  of  the  eleventh,  bat  of  the  fourteenth 
century  !  "  Si  fist  faire  une  tour  moult  forte  audessus  du 
chastel  d'Arques,"  runs  the  passage,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 

*  Compare  the  "castmm  in  cacumine  ipsios  montis  oondidit"  at  Arqnes 
with  the  **  castellum  novum  super  flumen  Tyne  condidit "  at  Newcastle. 
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CteHc  (L  t»i).  rn«  Dmlle  (pp.  311.  S12>.  wko,  bawe^r. 
■pnl^iiiil  for  appnlin;  to  tlwt  ftsUicmtj'.  Thii  " Cbn>mqne  " 
if  MdaHtod  to  ba*«  bna  kMBd  on  tlie  poeticaj  hutonM  of  Wan 

•■d  B— oil  do  Bt  Man,  thoBMlTeo  writtra  wvenl  generstiono 
btor  thu  tlM  anegad  onetioB  of  this  keep.  Of  the  fonaer. 
Mr.  Freenui  bold*  tlwt,  except  wbrrc  repeating  cimtcmpoisij 
•atbot-tt>ei^  "  lu>  ■tatemento  need  to  be  rerj  csrcfnllj  weighed  " 
(JV.  O,  ii.  1S2)  ;  sad  of  tho  laUcr.  that  ho  u  **  of  mwi  siBallar 
butoncal  Mitboritj  "  (ifrid.).  To  ibis  I  DUf  add  that,  in  jkj 
opioioD,  Wmae,  writing  aa  bo  did  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  11^  mt 
the  cloM  of  the  great  tower-bnilding  epoch,  spoke  loood/ 
of  toirera,  when  mentioning  caatlee,  aa  if  they  had  bees  eqnallj 
common  in  the  raign  of  the  Conqaeror.  A  carefnl  iBvpection 
of  hi*  poem  will  be  fbnnd  to  rerify  this  statement  "  I«  tnr 
d'Arqnet "  wie  standing  when  he  wrote :  oonseqnentljr  he 
talks  of  "  La  tor  d'Arqaes  "  when  describing  the  Gooqneror'a 
blockade  of  the  cutle  in  1053.  There  ia  no  oontempoisry 
anthori^  for  its  existence  at  that  date.' 

And  now  let  ns  pass  from  docnmentarj  evidence  to  that  of 
the  itmotnre  itself.  We  may  call  Ur.  Clark  hitoBelf  to  witness 
that  the  presninplion  is  against  bo  early  a  date  aa  1039-1043. 
He  tella  db,  oE  the  rectangular  keep  in  general,  that — 

"  Dot  aboTe  halt  a  doten  ezamplei  oan  be  ihovn  vith  oerttinty  to  liBTe  been 
oKwtruelad  In  Normuid;  before  the  Utter  part  of  the  eleventh  oeatorr,  and 
bat  Twy  few.  If  anj,  before  tlie  EagUch  oonqaest "  (L  35). 

Thuruforo,  on  Mr.  Clark's  own  showing,  we  onght  to  aak  for 
oonclusivo  ovidoncc  before  admitting  that  any  rectangular  keep 
iia«  old  as  1039-1043.  Bat  what  was  the  impression  produced 
on  him  liy  an  inspection  of  the  strnotore  itself  P  This  is  a  moat 
significant  fact.     While  rejecting,  apparently  on  what  he  be- 

'  Oompare,  on  this  point,  the  aonta  eritiolatn  nf  Dr.  Brnoe  (repeatt^  by 
Mr.  Framiiin)  tliat  "  Wu»  (t.  12,028)  ipeakt  of  the  hone  of  Williuo  Fits 
<)«boni[lti  lOOffjni'kll  oovvRd  with  iron,'*hereu  inthe  [Beyeiix]T*pei)trj 
*rii>t  •  (Iniilii  hoTM  is  Minlpped  in  itetil  wmoar;  and  if  we  refer  to  the 
■utlinri  who  ItTod  at  Ihal  peria),  w g  ahall  And  that  not  one  of  them  mentions 
anjr  dpronilm  roToiiiiit  for  the  horao.' "  Compere  also  the  eipreeaian  of 
Wllltam  of  Mi<lin<'at)ury,«lii>  liTcdaod  wrote  under  the  lower-boilding  king, 
that  the  Norman  barotu  took  Bdnntage  of  the  Conqueror'*  nuDoritj  "turret 
•frrn,"  tlieae  botuf  the  iUuotvrea  with  the  building  of  wbioh  the  writar  waa 
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lieved  to  be  documentary  evidence,  the  theory  that  the  keep 
(turns)  was  the  work  of  Henry  I.,  he  confessed  that  the  features 
of  the  building  "  no  doubt  favour  this  view  "  (i.  194,  ut  supra). 
But  leaving,  for  the  prasent,  Mr.  Clark's  views,  to  which 
I  shall  return  below,  I  take  my  stand  without  hesitation  on 
certain  features  in  this  keep.  It  is  not  needful  to  visit  Arques 
— T  have  myself  never  done  so — to  appreciate  their  true  signi- 
ficance  and  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  date.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  forebuilding.  Mr.  Clark  tells  us  that  Arques 
possesses  "  the  usual  square  appendage  or  forebuilding  common 
in  these  keeps  "  (If.  M.  A.,  i.  198).  But  this  unscientific  treat- 
ment of  the  forebuilding,  ignoring  so  completely  its  origin  and 
development,  cannot  too  strongly  be  resisted.  Restricting 
ourselves  to  the  case  before  us,  we  at  once  observe  the  pecu- 
liarity of  an  external  staircase,  not  only  leading  up  to  a  fore- 
building, through  which  the  keep  is  entered,  but  actually 
carried,  through  a  massive  buttress,  round  an  angle  of  the  keep.^ 
Bochester  being  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Gundulf,  in  the  days 
when  M.  Deville  wrote,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
supposed  ^*  cette  savante  combinaison  "  to  have  been  familiar 
to  Gundulf  (p.  299).  But  now  that,  on  these  points,  we  are 
better  informed,  let  us  ask  where  can  Mr.  Clark  produce  an 
instance  of  this  elaborate  and  striking  device  as  old  even  as  the 
days  of  Gundulf,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Count  William 
(1039-1043)  ?  Where  we  do  find  it  is  in  such  keeps  as  Dover, 
the  work  of  Henry  IT.,  or  Rochester,  where  the  resemblance  is 
even  more  remarkable.  Now,  Rochester,  as  we  know,  was 
actually  built  within  a  few  years  of  the  date  given  by  Robert 
du  Mont,  and  upheld  by  me,  as  that  of  the  .construction  of 
Arques.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  Mr.  Clark  himself  who  thus  points 
out  another  resemblance : — 

"  In  the  basement  of  the  forebuilding  .  .  .  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  open- 
ing into  the  basement  of  the  keep,  as  at  BoeheUer,  either  a  store  or  prison  ** 
(JIf.  M.  A,,  p.  188). 

Lastly,  both  at  Arques  and  at  Rochester,  we  find  on  the  first 

>  ^  A  flight  of  steps,  beginning  upon  the  north  face,  passing  by  a  doorway 
through  its  most  westerly  buttress,  and  which  then,  taming,  is  continued 
along  the  west  face  "  (M.  M.  A.,  i.  188>  Gf.  Deville  (p.  298),  and  the  plan 
of  1708  (ibid.,  PI.  XIL). 
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floor,  near  the  entrance,  the  very  peculiar  featnro  of  a  smaller 
doorway  oommunicating  with  the  rampart  of  the  cnrtain.'  This 
parallel,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  euth  a  devit-e  is  foreign  to  the  earlier  rectan^lar 
keeps,  and  also  implies  that  the-  kt-pp  must  have  been  built 
certainly  no  earlier,  and  possibly  later,  than  Uie  onrtHn,  which 
onrtain,  Hr.  Clark,  as  we  shall  find,  admits,  cannot  be  ao  old  aa 
the  days  of  Count  William. 

Ko  one,  in  short,  unbiasaed  by  supposed  doonmentary 
evidence,  coold  slndy  this  keep,  with  its  "  petites  galeries  arec 
d'antres  petites  ohambres  on  prisoiui  pratiqn^  dans  I'dpaissear 
dea  mnrs"*  (as  at  Bocheeter),  with  the  elaborate  defenoea  of 
ita  enbanoe,  and  with  those  other  special  features  whioh  made 
erea  Mr.  Clark  aneasy,  without  rejecting  as  inoredible  the 
accepted  view  that  it  waa  built  by  Count  William  of  Arqaea 
(1039-1(43).  And  this  being  so,  there  is,  admittedly,  no 
alternative  left  but  to  assign  it  to  Henry  I.  (1123),  the  date 
BpeoiGcally  given  by  Bobert  dn  Mout  himself. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  Mr.  Freeman  being  wrong,  is  it  conceivable  that  so  unrivalled 
an  expert  ae  Mr.  Clark  himself  can  have  mistaken  a  keep  of 
1123  for  one  of  1039-1043,  when  we  remember  the  wonderful 
development  of  these  stractares  in  the  course  of  those  eighty 
years?  To  this  objection,  I  fear,  there  is  a  singularly  complete 
answer  in  the  case  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  led  by  the  same  misconception  into  no  less  amazing  an 
error,' 

In  short,  the  view  I  have  brought  forward  as  to  the  separate 
existence  of  "tower"  and  "castle"  may  be  said,  from  these 
examples,  to  revolutionize  the  study  of  Norman  military 
architecture! 

<  jr.  if.  A.,  i.  188,  ii.  4S2. 

'  Report  of  1708  (Dtvttte,  p.  291). 

•  It  is  only  right  to  mentinn  that,  aooording  to  the  Aeaduny^ "  Mr,  Clark 
hai  long  bevD  recognized  u  the  first  living  nuthoritf  on  tlis  mbject  of 
codellflted  ardutectute ; "  that,  in  the  opiiiion  of  the  Atheaxum,  all  those 
"  nho  in  future  touch  the  suhjoct  ma;  Bafely  rtil;  on  Mr,  Clark ; "  that  his 
ia^amaBterlybiBtury  of  medincHl  military  architcctare"  (Salurday  Senieviy, 
Bod  that, according  to  Nalet  and  Queriei,  "nu  other  Englishman  knowa  ao 
much  of  our  old  militar;  srohileotore  ai  Mr.  Clark." 
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APPENDIX  P. 

THE    EARLY  ADMINISTRATION  OF   LONI>ON. 

(See  p.  151.) 

The  new  light  which  is  thrown  by  the  charters  granted  to 
Geoffrey  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  and  so  obscare  as  the 
goyemment  and  status  of  London  daring  the  Norman  period 
requires,  for  its  full  appreciation,  detailed  and  separate  treat- 
ment. But,  before  advancing  mj  own  conclusions,  it  is  abso- 
lutely needful  to  dispose  of  that  singular  accretion  of  error  which 
has  gprown,  by  gradual  degrees,  around  the  recorded  facts.^ 

The  cardinal  error  has  been  the  supposition  that  when  the 
citizens  of  London,  under  Henry  I.,  were  given  Middlesex  ad  fir- 
mam,  the  ^*  Middlesex  **  in  question  was  only  Middlesex  exclusive 
of  London.     The  actual  words  of  the  charter  are  these : — 

'*  Soiatifl  me  oonoessisBe  oivibng  meU  LondoD[ianinil  tenendum  Middlesex 
ad  fiimam  pro  oco  libris  ad  oompotum,  ipiis  et  hasredilmi  rais  de  me  et 
lifleredibns  meis  ita  quod  ipsi  cives  ponent  Ticecomitem  qualem  voloerint  de 
se  ipsis;  et  justitiarinm  qualem  volaerint  de  le  ipeis,  ad  onatodiendom 
placita  ooroos  me»  et  eadem  placitanda,  et  nnlliis  alios  erit  jnstitiariua 
fiuper  ipaos  hominea  Londoii[ianim].*' 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  shrievalty  (vicecamitatus) 
and  the  ferm  (firma)  mentioned  in  this  passage  are  the 
shrievalty  and  the  ferm  not  of  Middlesex  apart  from  London, 
nor  of  London  apart  from  Middlesex,  but  of  *^  London  and 
Middlesex.**     For  there  is  never,  from  the  first,  but  one  ferm. 


>» 


*  On  the  somewhat  thorny  question  of  the  right  extension  of  '*  Lond' 
(Londonia  or  Itoudoniai)  I  would  explain  at  the  outset  that  both  forms,  the 
singular  and  the  plural,  are  found,  so  that  either  extension  is  legitimate. 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  belief  (as  set  forth  in  the  Athenmunif 
1887)  that  "Londonia"  is  the  Latinization  of  the  Eoglish  '*Londone/'  and 
•*  Londoni«  "  of  the  Norman  "  Londres." 
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It  is  here  cti\eA  the  ferm  of  "  Uiddlesei ;  "  in  the  almost  con- 
temporary Pipe-Roll  (31  Hen.  I.)  it  is  called  the  ferm  of 
"  London  "  (there  being  no  ferm  of  Middlesex  mentioned)  ;  and 
Geoffrey's  charters  clinch  the  matter.  For  while  Stephen 
grants  hint  "the  shrieraltieB  of  London  and  Middlesex,"'  the 
F^mpreat!,  in  her  turn,  grants  him  "  the  shrievalty  of  Londoi^  aod 
Middlesex." '  Further,  the  Pipc-RoUa  of  Henry  II.  describe  this 
same  Jirma  both  as  the  ferm  of  "  London,"  and  as  that  of  "  Lon- 
don and  Middleeex  ;  "  while  in  the  Roll  of  8  Uic.  I.  we  find  the 
phrase,  "  de  veteri  firma  Comitat'  Lond'  et  Middelsoia."  Lastly, 
the  charter  of  Henry  ILL  grants  to  the  citizens  of  London — 

"  Tioeoomitatam  Londonin  et  de  Middelaeiio,  cnin  omuibnH  relme  «t 
oanBtiFtndiiiibtiB  qnn  pertinent  ad  pn<dictum  VJi-eoomitiifaii],  infra  cfritatfm 
at  extni  per  lerraa  ct  vjiwa :  .  .  .  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  .  .  .  treacentoB 
libtu  it^rliDgomm  bUncoram.' 

And  80,  to  this  day,  the  shrievalty  is  that  of  "London  and 
Hiddlesex."' 

The  royal  writs  and  charters  bear  the  same  witness.  When 
thej  are  directed  to  the  local  anthorities,  it  is  to  those  of 
"  London  and  Middlesex,"  or  of  "  London,"  or  of  "  Middlesex." 
The  three  are,  for  all  parposes,  nsed  as  eqaivalent  terms. 
There  was  never,  as  I  have  siud,  bat  one  ferm,  and  Dflver  bat 
one  ahrieralty.* 

■  "  Tloeoomitiitm  de  Londooi*  et  de  IfiddeliexB  .  .  .  pro  ooo  librii.** 
'  "Vieeoomitatnm  Landonin  et  HiddeUei  procoalibris." 

■  Hadox't  Firma  Burgi,  p.  242,  note. 

'  Ttieie  wocda  were  written  l>efore  the  late  ohangM. 

*  A  remarkable  illmtratun  of  tbii  Ioom  nange  ia  affoided  bj  the  caae  of 
the  archdeaconr;.  Take  the  Btylei  of  Ralph  ■■  de  Diceto."  Dr.  Stabbs  wiitea 
or  hii  arobleaeonr; :  "Tbat  tt  wu  the  aiohdearoaij  of  Uiddlesei  is  cer- 
tain ...  it  IB  beyond  doubt,  and  wherever  Ralph  is  called  Archdeacon  of 
London,  it  is  only  looaely  in  rererenee  to  the  fwt  that  he  was  one  of  the  four 
arohdeaooni  of  the  diooeoe"  {Raduljldt  Diuelo  OpfTa,L  xiiv.,  xiiiri.).  But, 
■•  to  this  explanation,  the  writer  adduces  no  evidence  in  mpport  of  this 
view,  that  all  "four  arobdeaoona"  mij^ht  be  dearribed,  looeelj,  aa  "of 
LoudoD."  Indeed,. he  admita,  further  on  (p.  il.,  nole),  "that  the  title  of 
Eases  or  ColobeBler  is  genenU;  given  to  the  holders  of  these  two  uch- 
deaconries,  so  that  resUjr  the  only  two  between  which  coofnaion  wai  libel; 
to  ariae  were  London  and  HiddJeaex."  Now,  in  a  very  formal  document, 
qooted  b;  Dr.  Btubbi  binuelf  (p.  L,  noU),  Ralph  ia  empbaticallj  atjlod 
"Arebdeacon  of  Loudon."  It  ii  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  cose  of  tl.ja 
arofadaaooniy,  that  style  was  fBlly  Noognized,  and  the  explanation  of  this  ia 
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Kow,  this  completely  disposes  of  the  view  that  the  '*  Middle- 
sex** of  Henry  I.'s  charter  was  Middlesex  a'part  from  London. 
This  prevalent  but  erroneous  assumption  has  proved  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  has  nowhere,  perhaps,  been  assigned  such  prominence 
as  in  that  account  of  London  by  Mr.  Lof tie  which  may  derive 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  some  from  the  editorial  imprimatur 
of  Mr.  Freeman.^     We  there  read  as  follows : — 

**  It  may  be  as  well,  before  we  proceed,  to  remember  one  thing.  That 
London  Ib  not  in  Middlesex,  that  it  never  was  in  Middlesex,  ...  is  a  fact 
of  which  we  have  to  be  constantly  reminded  "  (p.  125), 

From  this  interpretation  of  the  *^ Middlesex"  of  the  charter, 
it,  of  course,  followed  that  the  writer  took  the  firma  of  £300 
to  be  paid  in  respect  of  Middlesex  exclusive  of  London.*  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  him  the  grant  is  difficult 
to  understand.     Here  are  his  comments  on  its  terms : — 

**If  we  conld  estimate  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  grant  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  we  should  understand  better  what  the  citizens  expected 
to  gain  by  it  besides  rights  of  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  The  meaning  and  nature  of 
the  grant  are  subjects  of  which  we  should  like  to  know  more.  But  here  we 
can  obtain  little  help  from  books  .  .  .  and  we  may  inquire  in  vain  for  a 
definition  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  sheriff  who  acts  for  the  citizens 
in  their  subject  county.  .  .  .  There  must  have  been  adTantages  to  accrue 
from  the  payment  by  London  of  £300  a  year,  a  sum  which,  small  as  it  seems 
to  us,  was  a  heavy  tax  in  those  days.  We  may  be  sure  the  willing  citizens 
expected  to  obtain  correspondingly  valuable  liberties  "  (pp.  121-123). 

Then  follow  various  conjectures,  all  of  them  necessarily  wide 
of  the  mark.  And  as  with  the  farm,  so  with  the  sherifE. 
Mr.  Loftie,  taking  the  sheriff  (vioeeomes)  in  question  to  be  a 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  exclusiye  of  London  (which  he  hence 
terms  a  "subject  county"),  is  of  necessity  baffled  by  the  charter* 
For  by  it  the  citizens  are  empowered  to  appoint  (a)  a  ''  vice* 

to  be  fonnd,  I  would  suggest,  in  the  use,  exemplified  in  the  text  «<  tiipra» 
of  '*  Loudon  '*  and  **  Middlesex  '*  as  convertible  terms. 

*  Mr.  Freeman  himself  makes  the  same  mistake,  and  insists  on  regarding 
Middlesex  as  a  subject  district  round  thd  City. 

'  Even  Dr.  Sharpe,  the  learned  editor  of  the  valuable  Calendar  of 
Hustings  Wills,  is  similarly  puzzled  by  a  grant  of  twenty-five  marks  out  of 
the  king's  form  "  de  civitate  London,"  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex  (i.  610),  because  he  imBgines  that  the  firma  was 
paid  in  respect  of  the  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex  alone. 
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oomee,"  (6)  %  '^JDstitiariiifl."  As  the  '' Tiioeoomet,"  aooording 
to  hifl  view,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  City  itsdf,  Mr.  Loftie 
has  to  account  for  **  the  omiarion  of  any  leferenoe  to  the  port^ 
reeve  in  the  charter,"  his  aaaomption  heing  that  the  City  itself 
was  at  this  time  governed  by  *  i>ortreeve.  Thongh  his  views 
are  obscurely  expressed,  his  solutions  of  the  problem  are  as 
follows.  In  his  larger  work  he  dismisses  the  supposition  that 
the  '*  justitiarius  "  of  the  charter  was  the  "  chief  magistrate  " 
of  the  City,  i,e.  the  portreeve,  because  the  citizens  must  have 
been  '*  already  "  entitled  to  elect  that  officer.  Yet  in  his  later 
work,  with  equal  confidence,  he  tells  us  that  by  "justitiarius  " 
the  portreeve  is  *' evidently  intended."  The  fact  is  that  he  is 
really  opposing  two  different  suppositions ;  the  one  that  Henry 
granted  by  his  charter  the  right  to  elect  a  portreeve,  the  other 
that  he  did  not  grant  it,  but  retained  the  appointment  in  his 
hands.  Mr.  Loftie  first  denies  the  former,  and  then,  in  his 
later  work,  asserts  the  former  to  deny  the  latter.  But  really 
his  language  is  so  confused  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
realised  himself  the  oontiadictory  drift  of  his  two  arguments, 
both  based  on  the  same  assumption,  which  "  it  is  manifestly 
absurd,"  we  learn,  to  dispute.^    And  the  strange  part  of  the 

^  **  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  **  The  next  sahstantial  benefit  they 
justiciar  here  mentioned  means  a  derived  from  the  charter  was  the 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  and  that  leave  to  elect  their  own  justiciar, 
the  grant  includes  that  of  the  election  They  may  place  whom  they  will  to 
of  the  supreme  executive  officer  of  the  hold  pleas  of  the  Grown.  The  port- 
City.  It  may  be  so,  but  all  proba-  reeve  is  here  evidently  intended,  for 
bility  is  against  this  view.  For  by  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose,  as 
this  time  the  citizens  already  appear  some  have  done,  that  Henry  allowed 
to  have  selected  their  own  portreeve,  the  citizens  to  elect  a  reeve  for 
by  whatever  name  he  was  called;  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not  elect 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  one  for  themselves ;  and  if  proof  wi  ro 
king  gave  them  power  to  appoint  a  wanting,  we  have  it  in  the  refer- 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  if  they  were  not  ences  to  the  trials  before  the  port- 
already  allowed  to  appoint  their  own.  reeve  which  are  found  in  very  early 
The  omission  of  any  reference  to  docnments.  In  one  of  these,  which 
the  portreeve  in  the  charter  cannot,  cannot  be  dated  later  than  1115, 
in  fact,  be  otherwise  accounted  for"  .Gilbert  Prondfoot,  or  Prutfot,  de- 
{Hitiory  of  London^  L  90).  scribed  ss  viceoomes,  is   mentioned 

as  having  some  time  before  given 
judgment  against  the  dean  and 
chapter  as  to  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Bank  of  England  '* 
(London^  p.  29). 
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basiness  is  this,  What  is  the  ** proof"  that  Mr.  Loftie  offers 
for  the  later  of  his  two  hypotheses  ?  If  the  "  trial  "  to 
which  he  refers  had  e?er  taken  place  at  all,  and,  still  more, 
if  it  had  taken  place  before  1115,  the  fact  wonid  have  an 
important  bearing.  Bnt,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  wrongly 
assigned  to  the  record  too  early  a  date,  and,  in  the  second, 
it  represents  Gilbert  Prntfot,  not  as  a  jndge,  but  as  a  cnlprit. 
The  expression  used  ip,  "  Terra  qnam  Gillebertns  Prntfot  nobis 
disfortiat."*  Now  "  defortiare  "  (or  "  disfortiare  ")  is  rendered 
by  Dr.  Stnbbs,  in  his  Select  Charters  (p.  518),  "to  deforce,  to 
dispossess  by  violence.' '  We  have  here,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing, because  early,  example  of  the  legal  offence  of  "  deforce- 
ment,'' defined  by  Johnson  as  "a  withholding  of  lands  and 
tenements  by  force  from  the  right  owner."  But  the  point  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  that,  even  if  this  writer  were 
correct  in  his  facts  (which  he  is  not),  his  *^  proof "  that  (a 
vicecomes  and  a  justitiarius  being  mentioned  in  the  charter)  the 
jtistitiarius  was  **  evidently  "  the  portreeve  consists  in  the  fact 
that  a  vicecomes  had  '* given  judgment"  in  a  trial,  and  being 
styled  mcecomes,  was  the  portreeve !  That  is  to  say,  the  jiMti- 
tiarius  must  have  been  the  portreeve  hecoMse  the  portreeve 
was  styled  (not  "justitiarius,"  but,  on  the  contrary,)  vicecomes. 
Such  is  actually  his  argument.' 

I  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  these  observations,  because  they 
illustrate  the  hopeless  wandering  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  above  fundamental  error. 

We  have  a  curiously  close  parallel  to  this  use  of  "  London 
and  Middlesex"  in  the  expression  "tnrris  et  oastellnm,"  on 
which  I  have  elsewhere  dwelt.*  Jn«t  as  the  relative  importance 
of  the  "Tower"  of  London  to  the  encircling  "castle"  at  its 
feet  led  to  the  term  'Hnrris  "  alone  being  used  to  describe  the 
two, — while,  conversely,  in  the  provinces,  "  castellum  "  was  the 
term  adopted, — so  did  the  relative  gp^atness  of  London  to 
the  county  that  lay  around  its  walls  lead  to  the  occasional  use 
of  "  London  "  as  a  term  descriptive  of  both  together,  a  usage 

»  Ninth  Report  Hut  MS8.,  i.  66  h. 

'  Reference  to  p.  110,  supra,  will  show  at  onoe  how  vain  is  the  effort  to 
wrench  ^'juBtitiarius"  from  its  natural  and  well-known  meaning. 
*  See  Appendix  O. 
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impossible  in  the  proyinces.  Whether  a  '*  tarris  et  oasteUam" 
were  destined  to  become  known  as  a  *^  tnrris  **  or  a  '^  oastel- 
Inm,"  whether  ''Londonia  et  Middelsex"  were  described  as 
"  Londonia*'  merely,  or  as  **  Middlesex,''  in  each  case  the  entitj 
is  the  same.  For  fiscal,  and  therefore  for  onr  purposes,  '*Ix>n- 
don  and  Middlesex,"  under  whatever  name,  remain  one  and 
indivisible. 

The  special  yalae  of  the  obariers  granted  to  GheofErej  de 
Mande?ille  lies  not  so  much  in  their  complete  confirmation  of 
the  view  that  the  firma  of  '^Middlesex"  was  that  of  ** London 
and  Middlesex  "  (for  that  wonld  be  evident  without  them),  as  in 
their  proof  of  the  &ct,  so  strangely  overlooked,  that,  this  con- 
nection was  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  their  treatment  of  Middlesex  (including  London)  as  an 
ordinary  coanty  like  Essex  or  Herts,  *' farmed"  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  The  firma  of  Herts  was  £60,  of  Essex  £900, 
and  of  Middlesex  (because  containing  London)  £800  also. 

But  now  let  us  leave  onr  record  evidence  and  turn  to 
geography  and  to  common  sense.  What  must  have  always 
been  the  salient  featnre  which  distinguished  Middlesex  inter- 
nally from  every  other  ooxxntj  ?  Obviously,  that  the  shire  was 
abnormally  small,  and  its  chief  town  abnormally  large.  Nor 
was  it  a  mere  matter  of  size,  but,  still  more,  of  comparative 
wealth.  This  is  illastrated  by  the  taxation  recorded  in  the 
Pipe-Roll  of  1130.  Unlike  the  firrna,  the  taxes  were  raised, 
as  elsewhere,  from  the  town  and  the  shire  respectively,  the 
town  contributing  an  attxiUum,  and  the  shire,  withont  the 
walls,  a  Danegeld.  We  thus  learn  that  London  paid  a  sum 
abont  half  as  large  again  as  that  raised  from  the  rest  of  the 
shire.*  The  normal  relation  of  the  *'  shire  "  to  the  '*  port  "  was 
accordingly  here  reversed,  and  so  would  be  also,  in  conse- 
qaence,  that  of  the  shire-reeve  to  the  portreeve.  Where,  as 
usual,  the  '*  port "  formed  but  a  small  item  in  the  corpus 
comitattu,  it  was  possible  to  sever  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
county,  to  place  it  extra  firmam,  and  to  give  it  a  reeve  who 
shoald  stand  towards  it  in  the  same  relation  as  the  shire- 
reeve  to  the  shire,  and  would  therefore  be  termed  the  "  port- 

^  Here  and  elaewhere  I  nae  ^  shire  "  on  the  strength  of  Middlesex  having 
a  **  sheriff"  {ji,e,  a  shire-reeve). 
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reeve."  But  to  have  done  this  Id  the  case  of  Middlesex  would 
have  been  to  reverse  the  nature  of  things,  to  place  a  mere 
"portreeve"  in  a  position  greater  than  that  of  the  "shire- 
reeve  "  himself.  This  is  why  that  change  which,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, was  the  aim  of  every  rising  town,  never  took  place  in 
the  case  of  London,  though  the  greatest  town  of  all.  I  say  that 
it  "  never  took  place,*'  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city  of  London 
was  never  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  sbire.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  them,  they  are  found  one  and  indivisible. 

What,  then,  was  the  alternative  ?  Simply  this.  The 
"  reeve,"  who,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  oonnty,  took  his  title 
from  the  "shire*'  and  not  from  the  "port,**  took  it,  in  the 
abnormal  case  of  Middlesex,  from  the  "  port  **  and  not  from  the 
"  shire.**  In  each  case  both  "  port  *'  and  **  shire  '*  were  alike 
within  his  jurisdiction;  in  each  case  he  took  his  style  from 
the  most  important  part  of  that  jurisdiction.  Such  is  the 
original  solution  I  offer  for  this  most  interesting  problem,  and 
I  claim  that  its  acceptance  will  explain  everything,  will  har- 
monize with  all  existing  c^ato,  and  will  dispose  of  difficulties 
which,  hitherto,  it  has  been  impossible  to  surmount. 

My  contention  is,  briefly,  that  the  Norman  vicecomes  of 
"  London,"  or  **  Middlesex,**  or  "  London  and  Middlesex  ** 
was  simply  the  successor,  in  that  oiSoe,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  portreeve,"  With  the  sphere  of  the  vieecomes  I  have  already 
dealt,  and  though  we  are  not  in  a  position  similarly  to  prove 
the  sphere  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "portreeve,"  I  might  appeal 
to  the  beUef  of  Mr.  Loftie  himself  that  "  XJlf  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  is  identical  with  TJlf  the  Portreeve  of  London"^ 
(thoagh  he  adds,  contrary  to  my  contention,  that  "  as  yet  their 
official  connection  was  only  that  of  neighbourhood"),*  and 
that  Ansgar,  though  one  of  the  "  portreeves "  (p.  24),  "  was 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  a  time  there  can  be  no  doubt'* 
(p.  127).'  But  I  would  rather  appeal  to  the  vital  fact  that 
the  shire-reeve  and  the  portreeve  are,  so  far  I  know,  never 
mentioned  together,   and  that  writs  are   directed  to  a  port^ 

1  London,  p.  126. 

*  This  springB,  of  ooorae,  from  what  I  have  termed  **  the  ftindamental 
error." 

'  8ee  p.  37,  ante,  and  Norm,  dmq^  UL  (1869)  424,  M4, 729. 

2a 
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reeye  or  to  a  sbire-reere,*  but  noTer  to  both.  Speeiallj 
would  I  inflist  upon  the  indispatable  circnmstanoe  that  anch 
writs  as  were  addressed  to  the  *' portreeve  "  bj  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kiDgs,  were  addressed  to  the  v%eeoome$  bjr  the  Norman,  and 
that  the  turning-point  is  seen  nnder  the  Conqneror  himself, 
whose  Anglo-Saxon  oharter  is  addressed  to  the  ^'  bisoeop  "  and 
the  **portirefon,"and  whose  Latin  writs  are,  similarly,  addressed 
to  the  epiicopui  and  the  vtosoomet.  More  eonyinoing  evidence 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 

The  acceptance  of  this  view  will  at  once  dispose  of  the 
alleged  *'  disappearance  of  the  portreeve/'  with  the  difficulties 
it  has  always  presented,  and  the  conjectures  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.*  The  style  of  the'  *'  portreeve  "  indeed  disappears, 
but  his  office  does  not.  In  the  person  of  the  Norman  vieeeomes, 
it  preseryes  an  nnbroken  existence.  Oeoffrey  de  Mandeville 
steps,  as  sherifip,  into  the  shoes  of  Ansgar  the  portreeve." 

The  problem  as  to  what  became  of  the  portreeve,  a  problem 
which  has  exercised  so  many  minds,  sprang  from  the  delusion 
that  in  the  Norman  period  the  City  must  have  had  a  portreeve 
for  governor  independent  of  the  SherifE  of  Middlesex.  I  term 
this  an  undoubted  **  delusion,"  because  I  have  already  made  it 
clear  that  the  City  was  part  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  and  con- 
tributed its  share  to  his  firma.  There  was,  therefore,  no  room 
for  an  independent  portreeve ;  nor  indeed  does  a  '*  portreeve" 
of  London,  I  believe,  ever  occur  after  the  Conqneror's  charter. 

But  we  must  here  glance  at  the  contrary  view  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Loftie: — 

**  The  suooesmon  of  portreeves  is  nnintermpted.  We  have  the  names  of 
some  of  them  in  the  records  of  the  ExoUeqner.    Oooaslonally  two  or  three, 

>  I  would  suggest  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Ulf,  the  Beeve  of  ••London 
and  Middlesex"  might  be  addressed  as  portreeve  in  writs  affecting  the  City 
and  as  shire-reeve  in  those  more  particularly  affecting  the  rest  of  Middlesex. 

'  Dr.  Btubbs,  in  a  footnote,  hazards  ••the  conjecture"  that  ••the  dis- 
appearance of  the  portreeve "  may  be  connected  with  ••  a  civic  revolution, 
the  history  of  which  is  now  lost,  but  which  might  account  for  the  earnest 
support  given  by  the  citizens  to  Stephen,"  etc.  In  another  place  {Select 
Ckarterif  p.  300)  he  writes :  ••  How  long  the  Portreeve  of  London  continued 
to  exist  is  not  known ;  perhaps  until  he  was  merged  in  the  mayor"  I  have 
already  dealt  with  Mr.  Loft!s'B  explanation  of  ••the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  portreeve  in  the  charter. 

*  See  p.  87,  onls,  and  Addenda. 
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ODce  as  many  as  five,  oame  to  answer  for  the  City  and  pay  tlie  £300  which 
was  the  farm  of  Middlesex.  In  1129,  a  few  years  only  after  the  retirement  of 
Orgar  and  his  companions,  we  read  of '  qnatnor  yioecomites  *  as  attending  for 
London.  The  following  year  we  hear  of  a  single  *  camerarios.'  The  *  Hngh 
Bnche  *  of  Stowe  may  he  identified  with  the  Hugo  de  Bock  of  the  St  PanVs 
documents,  and  his '  Biohaid  de  Par '  with  Bichard  the  younger,  the  chamber- 
lain. *  Par '  is  probably  a  misreading  for  Parens  contructed.  In  the  reign 
of  Stephen  two  members  of  the  Buokerei  family  hold  office,  and  we  have 
Fnlcred  and  Bobert,  who  were  related  to  each  other.  Another  early  portreeve 
was  Wluardns,  who  attends  at  the  Exchequer  in  1138,  and  who  continued  to 
be  an  alderman  thirty  years  later"  (ffistorto  Towm:  London^  p.  34). 

Where  are  **  the  records  of  the  Exchequer "  from  which 
we  learn  all  this  ?     The  only  Pipe- Boll  of  the  period  is  that 
of    1130,   in  which   "the  farm  of  Middlesex"   is  not  £300, 
but  a  mnch  larger  snm,  a  fact  which,  as  we  shall  find,  has  a 
most  important  bearing.     The  **qiiatnor  vicecomites"  appear 
•*  as  attending,"  not  in  1129,  bnt  in  1130.     The  *•  camerarius  " 
does   not    (and  conld   not)   appear   "  in  the  following  year," 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  to  a  preceding  one  (*'Willel- 
mas   qui  fuU  camerarias   de  veteribus  debitis ")  ;    nor    does 
he  acconnt  for  the  firma.     The  firma  was  always  accoanted 
for  by  "  vicecomites,"  and  not  (as  implied  on  p.  108)  by  a 
chamberlain,  or  by  a  **  prefect."     The  "  Hugh  Bnche  "  is  g^ven 
in  Mr.  Lof tie's  former  work  (p.  98)  as  "  Hugh  de  Bnch."     He 
is  meant  (as  even  Foss  perceived)  for  the  well-known  Hagh  de 
Bocland  (the  minister  of  Henry  I.),  who  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  a  **  portreeve."     No  "  Hngo  de  Bock  "  occurs  in  the 
St.  PaaVs  docaments,  which  only  mention  "Hugo  de  Boche- 
landa"   and   ''Hugo  de  Bock[elanda],"  the  latter  imperfec- 
tion being  the  sonrce  of  the  error.     '*  Bichard,  the  yonngei*, 
chamberlain  "  only  occnrs  in  these  docnments  a  centary  later 
(1204-1215),  and  "the  younger,"  I  presume,  there  translates 
"  javenis,"  and  not  "  parvus."     It  is,  moreover,  quite  certaifi 
that  Stowe's  "  de  Par "  was  not  "  a  misreading  for  *  parva^ ' 
contracted,"  but  for  ^*  delpare,"  as  may  easily  be  ascertained. 
No  member  of  the  Bucherel  family  occars  in  these  documents 
as  holding  office  "  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,"  though  some  do.  in 
the   next   century.      Fulcred  was  not   a   **  portreeve,"   but   a 
"  chamberlain ; "   and  Bobert,  Fulcred's  brother,  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other.     Bat  what  are  we  to  say  to  "  Wlaardus  '* 
the  portreeve,  "who   attends  at  the   Exchequer  in  1138"? 
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Where  are  the  ''  records  of  the  Excheqaer  for  1138  "  ?  They 
are  known  to  Mr.  Lof tie  alone.^  Moreover,  his  identification, 
here,  of  the  viceoomef  with  the  portreeve  ia  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  principle  laid  down  jnst  before  (p.  29),  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  jusUHarius  who  should  '*  evidently**  be 
identified  with  the  portreeve  (see  p.  850,  supra). 

Perhaps  the  assumption  of  a  portreeve's  existence  springy 
from  foi^tfnlness  or  misapprehension  of  the  condition  of 
London  at  the  time.  Its  corporate  unity,  we  must  always 
remember,  had  not  yet  been  developed.  As  Dr.  Stubbs  so  tmly 
observes,  London  was  only 

^  a  handle  of  oommanitiei,  townshipa,  pariahei,  and  loidihipi,  of  whioh  each 
has  its  own  oonstitation."  * 

I  cannot  indeed  agree  with  him  in  his  view  that  the  result 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  to  replace  this  older  system  by 
a  new  '* shire  organisation."'  For  my  contention  is  that  our 
great  historian  not  only  misdates  the  charter  in  question,  but 
also  misanderstands  it  (though  not  so  seriously  as  others),  and 
that  it  made  no  difference  in  the  "  organization  "  at  all.  But 
I  would  cordially  endorse  these  his  words : — 

**  No  new  inoorporation  is  bestowed :  the  dhnrohes,  the  barons,  the  citizens 
retain  their  ancient  customs;  the  chnrches  their  sokens,  the  barons  their 
manors,  the  citizens  their  township  organization,  and  possibly  their  guilds. 
The  municipal  unity  which  they  possess  is  of  the  same  sort  as  tiiat  of  the 
county  and  hundred."  * 

And  he  further  observes  that  the  City  "clearly  was  organized 
under  a  sheriff  like  any  other  shire."  Thus  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  day  was  to  be  found  in  the  petty  courts  of  these 
various  *' communities,"  and  not  in  any  central  corporation. 
The  only  centralizing  element  was  the  sheriff,  and  his  office  was 
not  so  much  to  "govern,"  as  to  satisfy  the  financial  claims  of 
the  Crown  in  ferm,  taxes,  and  profits  of  jurisdiction.    There  was, 

^  See  Aihenmum,  February  5, 1887,  p.  191 ;  also  my  papers  on  ''The First 
Mayor  of  London  "  in  Aoademy,  November  12, 1887,  and  Antiquary,  March, 
1887. 

*  Cona.  Hi$t,  I  404. 

*  **  The  .  .  .  shire  organization  which  seems  to  have  displaced  early  in 
the  century  "  [t.e.  by  Henry's  charter]  "  the  complicated  system  of  guild  and 
franchise  "  Cibid,,  I  630). 

*  Ibid,,  I  405. 
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of  course,  the  general  **  folkmote  "  over  whicli,  with  the  bishop, 
he  would  preside,  but  the  true  corporate  organisms  were  those 
of  the  several  communities.  The  sheriff  and  the  folkmote 
could  no  more  mould  these  self-governing  bodies  into  one 
coherent  whole,  than  they  could,  or  did,  accomplish  this  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  shire.  Here  we  have  a  somewhat  curious 
parallel  between  such  a  polity  as  is  here  described  and  that  of 
the  present  metropolis  outside  the  City.  .  There,  too,  we  have  the 
local  communities,  with  their  quasi-independent  yestries,  etc., 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  substitute  for  their 
**  folkmote  "  or  **  shiremote."  *  But,  to  revert  to  the  days  of 
Henry  I.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  government,  its  strength 
varying  in  intension  conversely  with  its  sphere  in  extension, 
possessed  the  toughest  vitality  in  its  lowest  and  simplest  forms. 
Thus  the  original  territorial  system  might  never  have  led  to  a 
corporate  unity.  But  what  the  sheriff  and  the  folkmote  could 
not  accomplish,  the  mayor  and  the  cxymm,una  could  and  did.  The 
territorial  arrangement  was  overthrown  by  the  rising  power  of 
commerce*     To  quote  once  more  from  Dr.  Stubbs's  work : 

**  The  establishment  of  the  corporate  character  of  the  City  under  a  mayor 
marks  the  victory  of  the  oommnnal  principle  over  the  more  ancient  shire 
organization.  ...  It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the  mercantile  over  the 
aristocratic  element."  ' 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  would  now  repeat  the  view 
I  have  advanced  on  the  shrievalty,  because  the  point  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  too  clearly. 
The  great  illustrative  value  of  Geoffrey's  charters  is  this.  They 
prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  Middlesex  (inclusive  of  London) 
was  treated  financially  on  the  same  footing  as  Essex  or  Herts 
or  any  other  shire ;  and  in  the  second  they  give  ns  that  all- 
important  information,  the  amount  of  the  firma  for  each  of 
these  counties  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  All  we 
have  to  do  in  the  case  of  Middlesex  is  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
its  jirma  of  £300.  Sometimes  described  as  the  firma  of 
*'  London,"  sometimes  **  of  Middlesex,"  and  sometimes  "  of 
London  and  Middlesex,"  its  identity  never  changes ;  it  is  always, 
and  beyond  the  shadow  of  question,  the  firma  of   Middlesex 

'  This  was  written  before  the  days  of  the  London  Oountj  Council. 
»  Jfctd.,  i.  630. 
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mdiisiTe*  of  London.  The  liistorj  of  ibis  ancient  payment 
TOTealfi  a  peraiBtent  endeaTonr  of  the  Crown  to  increase  its 
amount,  an  endeayonr  which  was  eventnallj  foiled.  Under  the 
first  Geoffrej  de  Mandeville  (William  L  and  William  11.)  t  it 
was  £300.  Nearlj  doabled  bj  Henry  I.,  it  was  yet  reduced  to 
£300  by  his  charier  to  the  citisens  of  London.  In  the  sncceed- 
ing  reign,  the  second  Geoffrey  eyentnally  secured  it  from  both 
claimants  at  the  same  low  figure  (£300).  Under  Henry  II.,  as 
the  Pipe-Rolls  show,  it  was  again  nused  as  under  Henry  I. 
John,  we  shall  find,  redoced  it  again  to  the  original  £300,  and 
the  reduction  was  confirmed  by  his  saccessor  on  his  assuming 
the  reins  of  power.  For  we  find  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 
conceding  to  the  citizens  of  London  (February  II,  1227) — 

''Yioeoomitotiim  Londonin  et  de  MiddleteziA  oam  omnflrai  rebiu  et  oon- 
■oetadinibiif  qnn  pertinent  ad  pradiotum  YioeoomitAtnm,  infira  OiTitatem  et 
extra  per  teme  et  aqwui ;  Habendum  et  tenendum  eis  et  heredilraa  snis  de 
nobia  et  Lerediboa  noatria;  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  nofaia  et  heredibna 
noatrlB  treaoenta*  MhroM  aterlingomm  blanoorom . . .  Hanc  yero  ooneeaaionem 
et  oonfirmationem  feoimoa  Ciyiboa  Londoni»  propter  emendationem  ejoa- 
dein  GMtatia,  ^  qyAa  anU^uJUiw  eomnunii  eae  adftrmam  pro  treoaUU  UbrUJ* 

The  adhesion  of  the  City  to  Simon  de  Montfort  resulted  in  the 
forfeiture  of  its  rights,  and  when,  in  1270,  the  citisens  were 
restored  to  favour,  on  payment  of  heavy  sums  to  the  king  and 
to  his  son,  they  received  permission  *'  to  have  two  sheriffs  of 
their  own  who  should  hold  the  shrievalty  of  the  City  and 
Middlesex  as  they  used  to  have."  Bat  the  firma  was  raised 
from   £300  to   £4s00  a  year.^    Finally,   on  the  accession   of 

>  Liber  de  Antiqvis  Legibus^  p.  124 :  "  Olroa  idem  tempns,  aoilioet  Pente- 
coaten  [1270],  ad  inatantiam  domlni  Edwaidi  oonoeeait  DominuB  Bex  civibua 
ad  habendum  de  ae  ipais  duos  Yioeoomitea,  qni  tenerent  Yioeoomitatum  Civi- 
tutia  et  MidelaexiflB  ad  firmam  siout  ante  aolebant :  Ita,  tamen,  cum  tern- 
poribus  tranaaotia  aolviaaent  inde  tantummodo  per  annum  coo  libraa  aterlin- 
gonim  blancorum,  quod  de  cetero  8ol?eut  annuatim  oooo  librae  aterlingoram 
computaturum.  .  .  .  Et  tunc  tradite  aunt  civibua  omnea  antique  carte  eorum 
de  libertatibua  auis  que  fuorunt  in  manu  Domini  Begifs  et  oonoeeaum  eat  eie 
per  Dominum  Begem  et  per  Dominum  Edwardum  ut  eia  plenarie  utantur, 
eroepto  quod  pro  firma  Givitatis  et  Gomitatus  aolvent  per  annum  cooo  libraai 
aiout  prteaoriptum  eat 

''Tune  temporia  dederunt  Civea  Domino  Begi  centum  maroaa  aterlin- 
gomm. .  .  .  Dederunt  etiam  Domino  Edwardo  V®.  maroaa  ad  expensas  auaa 
in  itinere  yeraoa  Terram  Sanetam."  Thia  paaaage  ia  quoted  in  full  becauae, 
important  though  the  tranaaotion  ia,  not  a  trace  of  it  ia  to  be  found  in  Tht 
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Edward  XXL  (March  9,  132f),  the  jvrvMs,  was  reduced  to  the 
original  sum  of  £300  a  year,  at  which  figure,  Mr.  Lof tie  says, 
"  it  has  remained  ever  since."  ^ 

This  one  firma^  of  which  the  history  has  here  been  traced, 
represents  one  corpus  comitatus^  namely,  Middlesex  inclusive  of 
Xx)ndon.'    From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  escape. 

Hence  the  firmarii  of  this  corpus  comitatus  were  from  the 
first  the  ^nmxm  (that  is,  the  sheriffs)  of  Middlesex  inclusive  of 
Xx}ndon.  This,  similarly,  is  beyond  dispute.  As  with  the 
firma  so  with  the  sheriffs.  Whether  described  as  "  of  London," 
or  "  of  Middlesex,"  or  "  of  Xx)ndon  and  Middlesex,"  they  are, 
from  the  first,  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  inclusive  of  London. 

This  conclusion  throws  a  new  light  on  the  charter  by  which 
Henry  X.  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  Middlesex  (i.e. 
Middlesex  inclusive  of  Jjondon)  at  farm.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  transaction  in  question  may  be  regarded  in  this  aspect. 
Xnstead  of  leasing  the  corpus  comitatus  to  any  one  individual 
for  a  year,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  the  king  leased  it  to  the 
citizens  as  a  body,  leased  it,  moreover,  in  perpetuity,  and  at  the 
low  original  finna  of  £300  a  year.  The  change  efPected  was 
simply  that  which  was  involved  in  placing  the  citizens,  as  a 
body,  in  the  shoes  of  the  Sheriff  ** of  London  and  Middlesex."' 

The  only  distinction  between  this  lease  and  one  to  a  private 
individual  lies  in  the  corporate  character  of  the  lessee,  and  in 
the  consequent  provision  for  the  election  of  a  representative  of 
that  corporate  body :  "  Xta  quod  ipsi  cives  ponent  vicecomites 
qualem  voluerint  de  seipsis." 

Xt  would  seem  that  under  the  regime  adopted  by  Henry  X., 

Hiitorieal  Charten  amd  ConsUMiSaiuU  Doeumenti  of  ihe  OUy  of  London 
(1884X  the  latest  work  on  the  subjeot  So,  in  1284,  when  Edward  I.,  who 
had  *'  taken  into  his  hands  "  the  town  of  Nottingham  for  some  years,  restored 
the  borgesaes  their  liberties,  it  was  at  the  prioe  of  their  ^Smia  being  raised 
from  £52  to  £60  a  year. 

^  HtBtory  0/  London,  IL  208,  209. 

*  A  carious  illnstration  of  the  fiEust  that  this  flrma  arose  out  of  the  city 
and  county  alike  is  afforded  by  Henry  IXL's  charter  (1253) :  **  quod  vii  libre 
Bterlingomm  per  annum  allocarentur  Yiceoomitibas  in  firma  eorom  pro  liber- 
tate  ecclesisB  sancti  Pauli." 

*  This  is  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  prohibition  of  the  sheriffs  them- 
selves uuderletting  the  county  at  '*  farm  "  (^Liher  Ousiwnarum^  p.  9] ;  lAher 
Albusj  p.  46). 
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ih«  SmtDciftl  nuctiona  of  wbioh  a  glimpM  ra  ftSordad  na  in  Um 
■olibuy  Fip»-Boll  of  his  nign,  iadadod  tfa»  Inning  of  tlia 
ooontiea,  etc  {ijt.  of  tho  Suncial  rigbta  of  tlw  Grown  in  tlwin), 
at  the  highest  rkte  powible.  Thiiwu  effected  either  lij  addipg 
to  the  uiaaal  firvta,  a  snm  "  de  cremento,"  or  bj  exacting  fn>m 
the  jSmuritM,  orer  and  above  his  flrtita,  a  pajment  "de  ger- 
■oma"  for  hia  lea§e.  Where  the  leajM  waa  ofFered  for  open 
eompetjtton  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  wonld-be 
jlrmanai  to  offer  a  large  payment  "  de  gersoma  "  tor  his  leaae,' 
it  thejEmwi  was  a  low  one.  Bat  it  thejlrma  was  a  high  one, 
he  wonld  not  offer  mnoh  for  his  bargain.  In  the  case  of 
Oxfordthtre  we  ftnd  the  sheriff  pa^ng  no  lees  than  fonr  hundred 
maib  "degeraoma,  prooomitatn  habendo."^  Bat  in  Berkshire 
die  pajment  "de  gersoma"  wonld  seem  to  hare  been  oon- 
■iderably  lees.*  Sometimee  the  connty  (or  groap  of  oountiM) 
was  leased  for  a  specified  term  of  years.  Thus  "  Maenfininm  " 
had  taken  a  tease  of  Backs,  and  Beds,  for  four  years,*  for  which, 
seemingly,  he  paid  bat  a  triBJag  snm  "de  gersoma,"  while 
William  de  Bynsford  (^ineeford)  paid  a  hundred  marks  for 
a  fire  years'  lease  of  Essex  and  Herts.*  Now,  the  fact  that 
William  de  Eynsford  was  not  an  Essex  bnt  a  Kentish  land- 
owner  obviously  snggests  that  in  taking  this  lease  be  was 
aotaated  by  speoalative  motives.  It  is,  indeed,  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  Norman  gentry,  in  their  greed  for  gain,  were  bj 
no  means  above  indulging  in  specalations  of  the  kind.  Bat 
when  we  make  the  interesting  discovery  that  William  de  Eyns- 
ford,  in  this  same  reign,  had  acted  as  Sheriff  of  London,*  may 
we  not  infer  that,  there  also,  he  had  indalged  in  a  similar 
speculation  P  That  the  shrievalty  of  London  (i.e.  London 
and  Hiddlesex)  was  parchased  by  payments  "de  gersoma"  is 
a  matter,  itself,  not  of  inference,  but  of  fact.  Fulcrod  fits 
Walter  is  debited  in  the  Pipe- Bolls  with  a  anm  of  "cxx  roarcas 
argenti  de  Qersoma  pro  Viceoomitatu  Londonis."  * 

The/rmarius  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tease  wonld 

>  Ret.  Pip.,  SI  Hbd.  t,  p.  3.  *  UM.,  p.  183.  '  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

•  "Williftm  de  Binesrord,  Tioecomea  de  Londonil.,'*  hekds  the  list  ot 
vltoMMS  to  >  London  ftgreemeat  uaigned  to  1II1-1130  (fiamwjr  Corlsbry, 
i.  1S9). 

•  JIol.  Pip.,  81  Hon.  L,  p.  144. 
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have  to  recoup  himself,  of  course,  from  his  receipts  the  amount 
of  the  actual  "  firma  "  jpZtw  his  payment  "  de  gersoma,"  before 
he  could  derive  for  himself  any  profit  whatever  from  the  trans- 
action. This  implied  that  he  had  closely  to  shear  the  flock 
committed  to  his  charge.  If  he  was  a  mere  speculator,  uncon- 
nected with  his  sphere  of  operations,  he  would  have  no  scruple 
in  doing  this,  and  would  resort  to  every  means  of  extortion. 
What  those  means  were  it  is  now  difficult  to  tell,  for,  obscure 
as  the  financial  system  of  the  Norman  period  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  jast  as  the  rotulus  exactorius  recorded  the  amounts  to  which 
the  king  was  entitled  from  the  firmarii  of  the  various  counties, 
so  these  ^rmam,  in  their  turn,  were  entitled  to  sums  of  osten- 
sibly fixed  amoant  from  the  various  constituents  of  their 
counties'  "corpora."  *  Domesday,  however,  while  recording 
these  sums,  shows  us,  in  many  remarkable  cases,  a  larger  '*  red- 
ditus  "  being  paid  than  that  which  was  strictly  due.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are,  and  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  fixity  of  these  ostensibly  stereotyped  payments.  That 
the  remarkable  rise  in  the  annual  ^/irmas  exacted  from  the  towns 
which,  Domesday  shows  us,  had  taken  place  since,  and  con- 
sequent on,  the  Conquest  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  ^nn«, 
under  the  *loose  rSgime  of  the  old  system,  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  unaltered  that  they  had  become  antiquated  and 
undaly  low.  In  any  case  the  Conqoeror  raised  them  sharply, 
probably  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  financial  capacity  of 
the  town.  And  this  step  would,  of  course,  involve  a  rise  in  the 
total  of  the  firma  exacted  from  the  corptu  eomikUtu,  The 
precedent  which  his  father  bad  thus  set  was  probably  followed 
by  Henry  I.,  who  appears  to  have  exacted,  systema^cally,  the 
uttermost  farthing.  It  was  probably,  however,  to  the  oppres- 
sive use  of  the  "  plaoita  **  included  in  the  **  firma  oomitatns  '' 
that  the  sheriffs  mainly  trusted  to  increase  their  receipts. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  of  extortion  pos- 
sessed by  the  sheriffs  in  the  towns  within  their  rule,^  and  exer- 
cised by  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  increased  demands 
of  the  Crown,  we  know  that  such  means  there  must  have  been, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  while  of  the  towns  to 

'  Probably  the  myBteiious  ''sootale"  was  tmong  them  (of.  Stabbs,  Comt. 
EuU  i-  628). 
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offer  considerable  smns  for  tlie  privilege  ol  pajing  their  firmm 
to  (he  Crown  direotly,  instead  of  through  the  aherifb.^ 

I  would  now  inetitate  a  oompariaon  between  the  cases  of 
Lincoln  and  of  London.  In  both  caaea  the  citj  formed  part  of 
the  oorpuB  comiUaUu ;  in  both,  therefore,  ita^irma  waa  included 
in  the  total  form  of  the  ahire.  Lincoln  waa  at  tiiia  time  one  of 
the  laigeat  and  wealthieat  towna  in  the  conntrj.  Ita  dtiiens  evi- 
dently had  reason  to  complain  of  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  ahire.  London,  we  infer,  waa  in  the  aame  plight.  Bothcitiea 
were,  accordinglj,  anxiona  to  ezolade  the  financial  intervention 
of  the  aheriff  between  themadvea  and  the  Grown.  How  waa 
thia  end  to  be  attained  P  It  waa  attained  in  two  different  waja 
varying  with  the  circnmatancea  of  the  two  caaea.  London  waa 
considerably  larger  than  Lincoln,  and  Middleaex  infinitely 
smaller  than  Lincolnahire.  Thna  while  the  firma  of  Lincoln 
repreaented  leaa  than  a  fifth  of  the  ferm  of  the  ahire,'  that  of 
London  would,  of  ooorae,  conatitnte  the  balk  of  the  ferm  of 
Middleaex.  LiQcoln,  therefore,  would  only  aeek  to  aever  itaelf 
financially  from  the  ahire;  London,  on  the  contrary,  would 
endeavour  to  exclnde,  still  more  effectually,  the  sheriff,  by 
itself  boldly  stepping  into  the  sheriffs  shoes.  The  action  of 
the  citizens  of  Lincoln  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Roll  6f  11^  : — 

**BiirgeDae8  Linoolie  reddnnt  oompotum  de  co  mardfl  argenti  et  iiij 
mardfl  aari  ut  teneant  oiuitatem  de  Bege  in  oapite*'  (p.  114). 

The  same  Boll  is  witness  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  London  : — 

**  Homines  Londonie  reddnnt  compotnm  de  c  marois  argenti  nt  habeant 
yic[ecomitem  ?]  ad  eleotionem  snam  "  (p.  148). 

I  contend  that  these  two  passages  ought  to  be  read  together. 
No  one  appears  to  have  observed  the  &ct  that  the  sequel  to 
the  above  Lincoln  entry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of  1157 
(3  Hen.  II.).  We  there  find  £140  deducted  from  the  ferm  of 
the  shire  in  consideration  of  the  severance  of  the  city  from  the 
corpus oomitcJiusQ^^i  in  CivitateLincol[me]  CXL  librae  blancte"). 
But  we  further  find  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  in  accounting  for 
their ,^rma  to  the  Grown  direct,  accounting  not  for  £140,  but  for 

>  Cf.  Stubbt,  CwMt.  EiiL,  i  410. 

*  The  ferm  of  liDcoluBhire  in  1130  was  rather  over  £750  (£40  **  nnmeio  " 
plut  £716  16t.  Sd.  *<  blanch  "). 
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£180.  It  mnst,  consequently,  have  been  worth  their  while  to 
ofiPer  the  Grown  a  Bum  equivalent  to  about  a  year's  rental  for 
the  privilege  of  paying  it  £180  direot  rather  than  £140  through 
the  sheriff.^  Such  figures  are  eloquent  as  to  the  extortions 
from  which  they  had  suffered.  The  citizens  of  London,  as  I 
have  said,  set  to  work  a  different  way.  They  simply  sought 
to  lease  the  shrievalty  of  the  shire  themselves.  I  can,  on 
careful  consideration,  offer  no  other  suggestion  than  that  the 
hundred  marcs  for  which  they  account  in  the  Roll  of  1130, 
represent  the  payment  by  which  they  secured  a  lease  of  the 
shrievalty  for  the  year  1129-1130,  the  shrievalty  being  held  in 
that  year  by  the  **  quatuor  vicecomites  "  of  the  Roll.  I  gather 
from  the  Roll  that  Fulcred  fitz  Walter  had  been  sheriff  for 
1128-29,  and  his  payment  *'  de  gersoma  "  is,  I  take  it,  repre- 
sented in  the  case  of  the  following  year  (1129-30)  by  these  hun- 
dred marks,  the  **  quatuor  vicecomites  "  themselves  having  paid 
nothing  **  de  gersoma.'*  On  this  view,  the  citizens  must  have 
leased  the  shrievalty  themselves  and  then  put  in  four  of  their 
fellows,  as  representing  them,  to  hold  it.  But,  obviously,  such 
a  post  was  not  one  to  be  coveted.  To  exact  sufficient  from 
their  fellow-citizens  wherewith  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Crown 
would  be  a  task  neither  popular  nor  pleasant.  Indeed,  the 
fact  of  the  citizens  installing  four  '*  vicecomites ''  may  imply 
that  they  could  not  find  any  one  man  who  would  consent  to 
fill  a  post  as  thankless  as  that  of  the  hapless  decitrio  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  chamberlain,  in  a 
later  age,  in  the  country  towns  of  England.  Hence  it  may  be 
that  we  find  it  thus  placed  in  commission.  Hence,  also,  the 
eagerness  of  these  v%cecomUe9  to  be  quit  of  office,  as  shown  by 
their  payment,  for  that  privilege,  of  two  marcs  of  gold  apiece.* 
It  may,  however,  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  nature  of  this 
payment  is  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished.  Judging  from  the 
very  ancient  practice   with  regard  to  municipal   offices,  one 

>  We  have  a  predaely  similar  illuBtration,  ninety  years  later,  in  the  case 
of  Cftrlisle.  In  5  Hen.  lU.  tl220.21)  the  dtisens  of  Garliile  obtained  per- 
missioD  to  hold  their  city  ad  flrmam  for  £60  a  year  payable  to  the  Grown 
direct,  in  the  place  of  £52  a  year  payable  through  the  sheriff  ('<  per  vioe- 
comitem ")  and  his  ferm  of  the  shire  {Ninth  RspoH  Hut,  M88.,  App.  t 
pp.  197,  202). 

>  BoL  Pip.^  31  Hen.  L,  p.  149. 
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woold  hftTs  tbongbt  tlut  ncli  pajmentt  wonld  probably  lum 
been  nude  to  their  fellow-citiaeiu  who  had  throat  oa  thom  tba 
offiea  rather  than  to  the  Crown.  Horeover,  it  tbeir  jear  of 
office  waa  orer,  and  the  eitj's  laaae  at  an  end,  one  wonld  hare 
tbooght  thej  wonld  be  freed  trom  office  in  the  ordinary  oonne 
of  thingB.  The  only  expUnation,  perhaps,  that  enggeata  itself 
ia  that  they  purchased  from  the  Crown  an  exemption  from 
■erring  again  eren  thongh  their  fellow-citisena  sboold  agmin 
elect  them  to  office.*    Bnt  I  leave  the  point  in  donbt. 

The  hyputheais,  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  here  advanoed 
is  that  the  citisens  leased  the  ahrievalty  (so  far  as  wa  know, 
for  the  Grat  time)  for  the  year  1129-30.  We  have  the  names 
of  (hose  who  held  the  sbrievalty  at  varions  periods  in  the  oonne 
of  the  reign,  before  this  year,  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  tfaat, 
thronghont  this  period,  it  was  ever  leased  to  the  citisens.  The 
important  qnestton  which  now  arises  is  this :  How  does  this 
view  affeot  the  charter  granted  to  the  citisens  by  Henry  I.  7 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  date  to  which  the  charter 
■hoold  be  sssigned.  Ur.  Loftie  character) stically  observes  that 
Hymer,  "from  the  names  appended  to  it  or  some  other  evi- 
dence, dates  it  in  1101."*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rymer 
assigns  no  year  to  it;  nor,  indeed,  did  Rymer  himself  even 
include  it  in  his  nork.  In  the  modem  enlarged  edition  of  tfaat 
work  the  charter  is  printed,  bnt  without  a  date,  nor  was  it  till 
1885  that  in  the  Record  Office  SyllahuM,  began  by  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy,  the  date  1101  was  assigned  to  it.*  That  date  is  pos- 
sibly to  be  traced  to  Northonck'e  Bittory  of  London  (1773),  in 
which  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign  ia  suggested  as  a 
probable  period  (p.  27).  This  view  is  set  forth  also  in  a 
modem  work  npon  the  snbject.'  It  ia  not  often  that  we  meet 
with  a  charter  so  difficult  to  date.     The  formula  of  address,  as 

>  Compu«  Henrj  tll.'a  oharter  to  John  Gifard  of  Chjllington,  oonoeding 
that  during  liii  Iirelime  he  thimli  not  be  made  n  ilieriif,  ooroner,  or  any  otbet 
baUiffagtiiiut  his  will  (Sto/oriMirt  CdUietioM,  t.  [1]  158). 

•  EUtory  of  London,  ii.  88.  Coitii«ro  Mr.  LoHie'i  London  <"  Historic 
Toviia "),  p.  28 :  "The  exaat  dateof  theohHrter  ligiveD  bjBfmetas  1101." 

•  Vol.  lit  p.  4. 

•  Tka  duulin  of  thi  OUf  of  London  (1881),  p.  xiiii. :  "  To  eiig«ge  tlie 
eitiMD*  to  nippoii  fail  GoTerament  lie  ooiirtrred  upon  then)  the  adTantsgeous 
prilllsfet  Lhat  are  oonfened  in  thii  oharter." 
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it  inclades  justices,  points,  according  to  my  own  theory,  to  a 
late  period  in  the  reign,  as  also  does  the  differentiation  between 
the  justice  and  the  sheriff.  And  the  witnesses  do  the  same. 
Bnt  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  witness  of  sufficient  prominence 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  with  precision.  All  that  we  can  say 
is  that  such  a  name  as  that  of  Hugh  Bigod  points  to  the  period 
112^1135,  and  that,  of  the  nine  witnesses  named,  seven  or 
eight  figure  in  the  Pipe-Boll  of  1130  (31  Hen.  I.).  This  would 
suggest  that  these  two  docnments  must  be  of  about  the  same  date. 
Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  tenure  of  the  shrievalty  before 
Michaelmas,  1128,  from  the  Boll,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no 
sign  that  this  charter  had  come  into  play*  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  how  or  why  it  conld  be  withdrawn  within  a  very 
few  years  of  its  grant.  In  short,  for  this  view  there  is  not 
ia  scrap  of  evidence;  against  it,  is  all  probability.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  now  going  to 
advance,  namely,  that  the  charter  was  later  than  the  Pipe- Roll, 
the  difficulties  all  vanish.  By  this  view,  the  lease  for  a  year, 
to  which  the  Pipe-Boll  bears  witness,  would  be  succeeded  by 
a  permanent  arrangement,  that  lease  of  the  ferm  in  perpetuity, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  charter. 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  contrary  view  rests  solely  on 
the  guess  at  '*  1101,*'  or  on  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Stabbs  that 
the  charter  was  earlier  than  the  Pipe- Boll.  Mr.  Freeman  and 
others  have  merely  followed  him.     Dr.  Stubbs  writes  thus : — 

*<  Between  the  date  of  Henry's  charter  and  that  of  the  great  Pipe-Boll, 
some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  City  must  have  taken  place.  In  1130 
there  were  four  sheriffs  or  Ticeoomites,  who  jointly  account  for  the  ferm  of 
London,  instead  of  the  one  mentioned  in  the  charter ;  and  part  of  the  account 
18  rendered  by  a  chamberlain  of  the  Oity.  The  right  to  appoint  the  sheriffs 
has  been  somehow  withdrawn,  for  the  oltiiens  pay  a  hundred  marks  of  silTcr 
that  they  may  have  a  sheriff  of  their  own  choice^"  etc.,  etc^ 

Bat  our  great  historian  nowhere  tells  us  what  he  considers 
'^  the  date  of  Henry *s  charter  "  to  have  been.  If  that  date  was 
subsequent  to  the  Pipe-Boll,  the  whole  of  his  argument  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  substitution  of  four  sheriffs  for  one,  to  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
alludes,  is  a  matter  of  slight  consequence,  for  the  number  of 

I  Con^,  Hitt.,  i.  406. 
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tli«  "  TioaeoiBitM "  variM  thraaghonL  Aa  a  Mltor  of  be^ 
tU  •binnatod  forma  loan  oa,  ••  in  tHo  Pipe-Boll  of  1130, 
doabtfal  whatkn-  we  onglit  to  nad  "  TioMMautaM  "  or  "  vice- 
eenitM^"  and  ana  if  the  fiofinar  ia  tiw  ona  jntandad,  we  know, 
both  IB  ihia  and  othar  eaaaa,  that  tiian  waa  uothin^f  luiaanal 
in  patting  tbe  office  in  eommiaaion  between  two  or  more.  Ae 
to  the  flhamberiain,  be  doee  not  fignre  in  oonoectioB  with  the 
finmtt,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  oonoemed.  But,  oddljr 
aough,  Dr.  Stubba  haa  OTerlooked  the  reallf  important  point, 
Damel;,  that  the  firma  ia  not  £800,  as  fixed  b;  the  charter,  bnt 
orer  £500.'  Thia  increawa  the  diacrapaneron  which  Dr.  Stnbba 
laje  ftreaa.  Tba  moet  oatnial  inference  from  thia  fact  ia  that, 
aa  on  Hreml  later  oceaaionB,  tbe  Grown  bad  gnatlj  raised  the 
firwia  (which  had  been  ander  the  Conqneror  £S00),  and  that 
the  citiiena  now,  bf  a  heav^  payment,  aeonred  ita  redaction  to 
the  original  fignre.  Thna,  on  mj  hjrpothesiB  that  the  charter 
wai  granted  between  1130  and  1135,  the  Crown  mnst  have  been 
tempted,  bj  the  offer  of  an  enormons  anm  down,  to  grant 
(1)  a  lease  in  perpetnitj,  (2)  a  rednction  of  the  fee-farm  rent 
("  firma ")  to  £300  a  year.  As  the  anm  to  which  the  Jirma 
bad  been  raised  by  the  king,  together  with  the  annnal  ger- 
»oma,  atnonnted  to  some  £600  a  year,  snch  a  redaction  can  only 
hare  been  parchasod  by  a  large  payment  in  ready  money. 

It  was,  of  course,  by  snch  means  as  these  that  Henry 
aocnmnlated  the  vast  "hoard"  that  the  treasury  held  at  his 
death.  He  may  not  improbably  in  collecting  this  wealth  have 
kept  in  view  what  appears  to  have  been  the  enpreme  aim  of  his 
closing  years,  namely,  the  securing  of  the  anccesaion  to  his 
heirs.  This  was  to  prove  tbe  means  b;  which  their  claims 
sbonld  be  supported.  It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  reSning  too  mnch 
to  en^oBt  that  he  hoped  hj  thia  charter  to  attach  the  citizens 
to  the  interests  of  his  line,  on  whom  alone  it  coold  be  binding. 
In  any  case  bis  efforts  were  notoriously  vain,  for  London 
headed  throoghoot  the  opiwsition  to  the  claims  of  bia  heirs. 
I  cannot  bat  think  that  his  financial  system  had  mach  to  do 
with  this  rcsnlt,  and  that,  ss  with  the  Hebrews  at  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  cititcns  of  London  bethonght  them  only  of  bia 
"grievona  serTice"  and  bia  "heavy  yoke,"  as  when  they  met 
'  f8S7  8*  UA  ••  MMdb,''  pl«*  £209  «*-  51d.  "  nwncro." 
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the  demand  of  his  daughter  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money  ^ 
by  bluntly  requesting  a  return  to  the  system  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.' 

In  any  case  the  concessions  in  Henry's  charter  were  wholly 
ignored  both  by  Stephen  and  by  the  Empress,  when  they  granted 
in  tarn  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  the  shrieyalty  of  London  and 
Middlesex  (1141-42). 

A  fresh  and  important  point  must,  however,  now  be  raised. 
What  was  the  attitude  of  Henry  11.  towards  his  grandfather's 
charter  ?  Of  our  two  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Loftie 
tells  us  that 

"  Henry  II.  was  too  aatnte  a  mler  not  to  put  himself  at  once  on  a  good  foot- 
ing with  the  citizens.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  oonfirm  the  Great  Charter 
of  his  grandfather."  ' 

Miss  Norgate  similarly  asserts  that  *'  the  charter  granted 
by  Henry  II.  to  the  citizens,  some  time  before  the  end  of  1158, 
is  simply  a  confirmation  of  his  grandfather's."^  Such,  indeed, 
won  Id  seem  to  be  the  accepted  belief.  Yet,  when  we  compare 
the  two  documents,  we  find  that  the  special  concessions  with 
which  I  am  here  dealing,  and  which  form  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  are  actually  omitted  altogether  in 
that  of  Henry  II. ! '     This  leads  us  to  examine  the  rest  of  the 

*  **InfioitiB  oopi»  peonniam  .  .  .  oum  ore  Imperioso  ab  eis  exegit" 
(Geita  Stephant), 

'  "  Interpellata  est  et  a  ciTibiiB  nt  leges  eis  regis  Edwardi  observare  liceret, 
qnia  optim»  erant,  non  patris  sol  Henrid  quia  graves  eraut "  {Cont  FJor. 
Wig,), 

'  Limdon  (**  Historic  Towns  'Ot  P-  88.  The  Master  of  University  similarly 
writes :  **  He  [Henry  II.]  renewed  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London  "  (i.  90). 

*  England  under  the  Angevin  Kinge^  ii.  471.  The  writer,  being  only 
acquainted  with  the  printed  copy  of  the  charter  (JAher  Cuttumarwny  ed. 
Riley,  pp.  31,  82),  had  only  the  names  of  the  two  witnesses  there  given  (the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London)  to  guide  her,  bnt, 
fortunately,  the  Liber  Jtvheue  Tersion  records  all  the  witnesses  (thirteen  in 
number)  together  with  the  place  of  testing,  thus  limiting  the  date  to  1151-56, 
and  virtually  to  1155. 

*  The  omitted  clauses  are  these :  **  Sciatis  me  concessisse  oivihos  meis 
Londoniarum,  tenendum  Middlesex  ad  firmam  pro  ccc  libris  ad  compotom, 
ipsis  et  heredibus  suLs,  de  me  et  heredibus  mda,  ita  quod  ipsi  cives  ponent 
viceoomitem  qualem  voluerint  de  se  ipsis,  et  justitiarium  qualem  voluerint 
de  se  ipsis,  ad  custodiendum  placita  coronn  mess  et  eadem  placitanda;  ct 
nullus  alius  erit  ju^titiariua  super  ipsos  homines  Londoniarum." 
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latter  docnment.  To  facilitate  this  process  I  have  Iiere  arranged 
tlie  two  chartera  side  by  nidc,  and  divided  their  contents  into 
nnmbered  clauses,  italiciiing  the  points  of  difference. 

Eewbv  L  Hrkbt  U- 

(I)  Cirea    nun  plauitMbant   extra  (1)  Kulttu   mmta   piscitet   extra 

miuiM  cifitatii  pro  nUo  plncito.  marot    oivitatiB    Lanrloniamm  '    de 

alto  pinclto  pTKUr  plaeita  de  Imttrii 

ezlerlarihut,   enrpfta    monetariit    d 

(3)  Coueoui  etiam  cia  quietaneiam 
murdri,  [el']  infra  urftem  rf  Fort- 
tolaui.*  et  qD<f<i  oolluB*  faciut   bel- 

(3)  De  plaoitia  ad  ooroaam  [sper- 
tantibaa*]  so  potuunt  diBratioaajv 
seitrndum   antlqoam   ootisuctadiiiein 


(2)  Slnl  qoioti  da  leknt  at  lU  loth 
de  Danagilde  ft  Je  manlia,  et  oulliii 
enmiD  fBoial  bollani, 

(3)  Bt  HI  qai*  oiviam  de  placitiB 
coronn  Implaeitatoi  fucrit,  per  sacra- 
inentam  qood  ja<iioatuni  faerit  ia 
ciritate,  tediirationet  homo  Londoni- 

(1]  Et  infra  maros  oivitatiB  nallns 
hoapitstur,  Liequs  de  mea  fariiiUo, 
neqnc  do  alia,  nUi  alioui  bodpitiam 
llberetnt, 

(G)  Et    omoM   honiioea  Loadonl- 

roa  eoram,  ct  per  totara  AngUaia  ct 
per  portBB  mnriB,  de  thelaiiio  el 
poua^  et  lotagio  et  umntfciM  aliii 
Bomualudinibiu. 

(6)  Bt  oncleiiiB  et  baroDDa  et 
oiTSB  teaeant  et  babeaut  bene  et  in 
paoe  aocaai  bbus  cum  omnibua  eoa- 
(laetadfnibBji,  Ita  qaod  hoapileg  qal 
in  BOCDia  snU  Ijospituritur  ddIU  deat 
wnmetudiDeii  suaa,  a'ui  illi  cigus 
Buooa  fueril,  vel  mioiatro  «uo  qaem  ibi 
posaerit. 

(7)  Bt  boiao  Londoniamta  noD 
jadleetnt  In  tDiBerictirdiB  peeuDiBB  tiUi 
ad  iBiua  otTB,  M-iliuet  ad  a  solidos, 
dioo  de  placLto  qaod  ad  pecunUin 
pertineal. 

'  "  IiOnd'"  (Lifter  Jlubeiu). 
•  ■■Portjoca"{L,  B.). 
'  •■DuBllnni"(t .fl). 
'  "  Lcodoa"*  (i.  R.y 


(i)  Infra  muros  nemo  Cupiat 
hnepitiutn  per  vim  T«1  per  Hl/era- 
tioDem  Marcscalli. 

(5}  Omnea  ciToa  LondoDiamm ' 
Bint  quieti  di>  tliclunco  et  leetagio 
per  totaiD  Angliam  e)  per  portiui* 


[TbU  clause  U  wholl;  omittod.] 


(7)  NqHds  de  mberioordia  pi 
jadicetur  nisi  Bouundam  legem  e 
tutiaquam  babuemQl  tempore  Henrioi 
regis  •  avi  mei. 


■  "Et"  omitted  iaL.  B. 
'■NQllq8eu.runi"{l  A). 
•  "Pertiaentibna"{L.  it). 

'  -Porf"(L.  H.)- 


'  "B^iaH-'-Ci.  A). 
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(8)  Et  smplint  noo  dt  miikot- 
tiiogs  in  hniten^  Deque  In  fiilkM- 
mote,  neqne  in  klili  pladtU  in^ 
eivitntom  ;  Bt  hnsteng  ledeat  temel 
in  hebdomada,  videlioel  die  Lunn. 

(9)  El  terra*  inas  A  uanJonotHm 
ct  deluta  oiTibn*  meis  habere  faciam 
infra  eimtolcn  et  ezlra. 

(10)  Et  de  tenia  de  qoibua  ad  me 
claiDBvertnt  Teotnin  eia  tenebo  lege 
rivitatig. 

(12)  Et  omneB  debitorei  qni  oiTibni 
<tebita  detent  eig  leddaut  Tel  in  Lon< 
iluniia  ae  dtantionent  quod  noa  debent 
Quofl  n  TtAAar*  noIiicWiit,  imjim  (nf 
dttmtfanaivliini  omi're,  lamo  trfMt 
fuilxu  deUta  ma  iMmit  toptant  infra 
ei'irftiil«ntnanifa«ua,nsld(i  amitoJu  in 
ipio  manel  ()wf  dtUliim  deM. 

(11)  Etriqaia  tbeloQiDm  Tel  oon> 
anetndineiD  a  civibna  Londoiiiarnm 
reperit,  a'Mt  London  iaram  capiant 
de  bnigo  Tel  de  TiUa  nbi  thelonenm 
Tel  oonmetndo  oapta  fnit,  qnaotnm 
bomoLoDdoniarnrnprutbeloiieodedit, 
et  proinde  de  damno  ceperit.' 

(13)  Et  oiTea  hab^nt  fogationea 
inaa  ad  fugandnm  iient  melina  et 
pleniuBliabuermitantacMBoraeeonun, 
K-ilicet  Chi]  tie  et  Middlewx  et  Bnreie. 


(8)  Id  ciTilale  in  nallo  placito  lit 
miikeDniDga :  et  qnod  Huatengoj 
■emel  tautmn  in  bebdutnada  teoeatur. 


M  habeani, 


(9)  Tenai  niai  el  \ 
mosta  et  debita  omniE 

(10)  De  teiria  ania  et  tennria  giw 
in/ra  urbmn  nmi,  raotum  eia  teoeainr 
aecQudDm  legem'  ciTitatig ;  et  de 
omnibus  debltia  tnii  qna  atcomodata 
fneriat  apad  LoodoDiaa,'  et  de  radi- 
moDiia  ibidem  faotia,  plaeila  [7aliitJ 
apnd  LoDdoniam.* 


(II)  EtdqDiain  lota  Jnglia  thelo- 
I  »b  homlnibai 
oeperit,  pixfipuim 
ipM  a  rtdo  d»f»earit,  Vieeeonet 
Londonianun'  namiDm   lode  ajnid 


(12)  Eabeant  fngatinnea  fnaa,Dbl- 
comqae  *  habnerDnt  tempore  Begla 
Heuiioi  aTi  mei. 

(18)  Intuptr  ttiaat,  ad  taunda- 
Uonem  eimtatU,  eit  toncemi  quod' 
Hnt  qvUli  de  BrMdloOe,  tt  de  CllM»- 
wiU,  et  de  Yaredve,'  et  de  8coll»h; 
Ua  {tWMl  VteaeeBUM  anu  (do)  La»- 
dimiiarmty  mI  aUgaii  aUu*  baWntt 
BeBtaOa  tum/aetol. 


Before  panin;  to  ft  oompuuon  of  these  ohartara,  we  most 
glance  at  the  question  of  texts.  The  charter  of  Heniy  I.  is 
taken  from  the  Seleet  Ohartert  of  Dr.  Stabbs,  who  has  gone  to 

'  "0(rti»netndinem"(i.B.).  '  "LoDd'"(Z.  B.). 

*  "  Apnd  Lond'  teneantDi "  (C  B.). 

■  Claoaea  II  and  12  in  the  cbaitar  of  Henry  L  are  tcanapoted  in  that  of 
Henry  I[.  Bnt  it  ia  mora  coDTeDient  to  ahow  the  traDapodtion  •■  I  haro 
done  in  the  lext. 

•  "  Eaa  babnernnt "  (L.  B.).  '  "  Omnea  dnt "  (L.  B.). 
'  ''ye7eagieTe"(£.  S.).                      '  ••  London'"  (L.  B.). 

as 
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ills  Tadifta  tvr  hu'  text  (which  it  takan  from  ut  Inipaxiiniu  of 
i  Edw.  IV.).  Th«t  of  Heiu7  II.  u  t^ken  from  the  trmucTipt 
in  the  Liber  OtutHmarum  (collated  vith  the  LOter  Hwftetu). 
Neither  of  these  sonrcea  ia  b^  Kaj  meeni  aa  pnra  m  oonld  be 
iriahed.  Themuoee  of  tkewitneeses  in  both  had  alwkfB  Kronaed 
mf  BQipicioiia,'  bnt  the  oollation  of  the  tiro  ehartera  baa  led  to 
a  nngnlar  diBcOTflrj.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  charter  of 
Henij  I.  the  citixena  are  ^oranteed  "  tenaa  et  wardemotHiM  et 
debita  ana."  Sow,  thia  ia  os  the  face  of  it  an  nnmeanin^  oom> 
bination.  Whj  ahonld  the  watdmoot  be  thna  aandtricbed 
between  the  lands  of  the  oitiaena  and  the  debta  dne  to  them  ? 
And  what  cao  be  the  meaning  ot  conBrming'  to  them  their 
wardmoot  (P  irardmoota),  when  the  hoatin^  ia  onlj  mentioned 
aa  an  infliction  and  the  folkmoot  aa  a  medium  of  extortion  ? 
Tet,  oormpt  thongh  thia  puaa^,  on  the  face  of  it,  appean, 
onr  anthoritiea  hare  risen  at  thia  nnlackj  word,  if  I  may 
Tantnre  on  the  expression,  like  pike.  Dr.  Stnbba,  Professor 
Freeman,  Miaa  Norgate,  Mr,  Oreen,  Mr.  Loftie,  lir.  Price,  etc., 
etc.,  have  all  swallowed  it  withont  snspicion.  Historians,  like 
doctors,  mnj  often  differ,  bat  tmlj  "  when  they  do  ag^ree  their 
nnanimitj  is  wonderfnl."  Collation,  however,  fortonately 
proves  that  "  wardemotam  "  is  nothioff  more  than  a  gross  mis- 
reading of  "  vadimonia,"  a  word  which  restores  to  the  passage 
its  sense  by  showing  that  what  Henry  confirmed  to  the  citixens 
was  "  the  property  mortgaged  to  them,  and  the  debts  due  to 

Having  thns  enforced  the  necessity  for  cantion  in  arguing 
from  the  text  as  it  stands,  I  wonld  nrge  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  avowed  addition  at  the  close,  the  later  charter  has,  in 
sundry  details,  the  aspect  of  a  gradging  confirmation,  restricting 

'  The  flrst  two  witnian  to  that  of  Mearj  L  are  given  aa  "episeopo 
Wintou.,  Bobertafllio  Bicber.  (lU)."  The  biabap'i  iailial  onghl  to  bo  gltw, 
hai  the  aeceDd  witneai  ia  protwMy  identical  with  Bubert  flii  Bichard. 
"  Hnberlo  (rie)  regii  camermrio  "  tut*  »Ieo  s  Boapidoud  eonnd.  In  the  amond 
cbuier  tlie  «itne»«e  ftre  f^iveii  ia  tbe  Libtr  Cuiluauirum  u  **  ArchiepUoopo 
CkntuBrin,  Hir»rdij  Episoopo  LuDdoDinriim."  Here,  agsin,  the  pHiimU''t 
initial  alioald  be  giTen ;  at,  inJeeJ,  it  ia  iu  tlie  (more  acennite)  L&ar  Bubeu* 
venion,  where  (riile  ntpra,  p.  367)  ull  the  nitneaaes  are  enltred. 

*  This  eiplanatioD  ia  coaSmied  by  ezamiDiDg  other  manicipal  ah&rtet* 
baaed  on  that  oT  LoDdon.  In  them  thia  claoaa  alwsf  a  eoafinna  (1)  '-  tema 
«t  tennna,"  (S)  "  ndla,"  (3)  "  debita." 
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rather  than  enlarging  the  benefits  conferred.  This,  howerer, 
is  bat  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  its  total  omission  of 
the  main  concession  itself.  This  fact,  so  strangely  overlooked, 
coincides  with  the  king's  allusion  to  the  sheriff  as  "  vicecomes 
meris  "  (no  longer  the  citizens'  sheriff),^  but  explains  above  all 
the  circumstance,  which  would  be  quite  inexplicable  without 
it,  that  the  firma  is  again,  under  Henry  II.,  found  to  be  not 
£300,  but  over  £500  a  year. 

In  1164  (10  Hen.  11.)  the  ^rma  of  London,  if  I  reckon  it 
right,  was,  as  in  1130  (31  Hen.  I.),  about  £520.*  In  1160 
(6  Hen.  II.)  it  was  a  few  pounds  less,'  and  in  1161  (7  Hen.  II.) 
it  was  little,  it  would  seem,  over  £500.^  But  in  these  calcula- 
tions it  is  virtually  impossible  to  attain  perfect  accuracy,  not 
only  from  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  partly  in  lihr»  partly 
in  marcmy  and  partly  in  money  **  blanched  *'  partly  in  money 
"  numero,"  but  also  from  thefact  that  the  figures  on  the  Pipe- 
Rolls  are  by  no  means  so  infallible  as  might  be  supposed.' 

Nor  does  the  charter  of  Richard  I.  (April  23,  1194)  make 
any  change.  It  merely  confirms  that  of  his  father.  But  John, 
in  addition  to  confirming  this  (June  17,  1199),  granted  a 
supplementary  charter  (July  5,  1199) — 

'  In  coDfirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  where  this 
same  clause  occurs  in  charters  to  other  towns,  the  words  are  "yioeoomes 
noBter "  in  cases,  as  at  Winchester,  wliere  the  king  retains  in  his  hand  the 
appointment  of  reeve,  hut  simply  (as  at  Lincoln)  '*  praspositus "  or  (as  at 
Northiimpton)  ''pr»potdtu8  Northamtonie,"  where  the  right  to  elect  the 
reeve  was  also  conceded. 

'  £66  17f.  Id.  <*  Uanoh"  plu$  £474  17«.  10}d.  **  numeio." 

'  £445  19s.  •^  bUnch  "  plu$  £78  3s.  6<i.  *«  numero.'* 

«  £181  14s.  5d.  **  blanch  "  plu$  £885  Os.  7d.  "*  numero." 

'  As  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  error,  in  the  printed  Boll  of  1159 
(5  Hen.  II.)  a  town  is  entered  on  the  Boll  as  paying  "qnater  xx.  W. 
libras  et  ii  marcas  et  dim*."  The  explanation  of  this  nninteiligible  entry 
is,  I  may  observe,  as  follows.  The  original  entry  evidently  ran,  **  qnater  xx 
ct  ii  marcas  et  dim*  **  (82}  marcs).  Oyer  this  a  scribe  will  have  written  the 
equivalent  amount  in  pounds  ("Iv  libra ")  by  interlineation.  Then  came 
the  modem  transcriber,  who  with  the  stupidity  of  a  mechanical  oopyist 
brought  down  this  interlineation  into  the  middle  of  the  entry,  thus  converting 
it  into  sheer  nonsense.  We  have  also  to  reckon  with  tnoh  olerioal  errors  as 
the  addition  or  omission  of  an  **  x  "  op  an  **  i,"  of  a  **  bL"  or  a  **  no."  Where 
the  total  to  be  accounted  for  is  stated  separately,  we  have  a  means  of  checking 
the  accouuts.  But  where,  as  at  London,  this  is  not  so,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  accepting  the  details  as  g^ven.    See  also  Addenda. 
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"SeUii  no*  BODBwdwt  si 

iidoaiuiiiii  TioMudiitetitai  '. 

toM  et  comnetndinniiii  qna 
isddeDdo  tiui*  annrntHn  vMa  at  bniUbM  WMtrii  eoe  libra*  aterlingaiwB 
1>l>iiaanuti  .  .  .  Et  pwhiaa  iweaaitMaa  aiTibw  'UmUmAurtnm,  qood  ^ 
de  n  ipaii  beiaiit  Vloraomitaa  qwaomqna  fdowlBt,  at  Mnoraaat  qouido 
Tolaerint ;  .  ■  .  Hano  rem  iN»iiiiwiliiiii«i>  at  omflnaatiatMB  feidiDiu  cirilNU 
IxmduDikmm  proptor  anmidatiaiMn  ^fudem  dvltaUa  at  qnia  utliqnilM 
ontMtuitit  «■■  ad  flmaa  pra  eeo  llbria."  * 

Here  at  length  we  return  to  the  oonoeMioiu  of  Henry  I.,  with 
which  this  charter  ol  John  ooght  to  be  oArefaUy  oompared. 
With  the  ezoeption  of  the  former'a  proviaion  abont  the  "  jns- 
ticiftr"  (fta  eicflpdon  whioh  moat  not  be  overlooked),  the 
cx>nceaBioiia  are  the  ■uno.  The  anbMqnent  raising  of  the  jirma 
to  £400  (is  1270),  and  its  erentaal  redaction  to  £300  (in  1327), 
have  been  atreMtf  dealt  with  (pp.  358,  359). 

We  Bee  then  that,  in  absolnte  contradiction  of  the  received 
belief  on  the  subject,  the  shrievalty  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  citiiena  daring  the  twelfth  century  (i.e.  from  "1101"), 
but  wag  held  by  them  for  a  few  years  only,  aboat  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  fact  that  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlenes  were,  nnder  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  appointed 
throaghont  by  the  Crown,  mast  compel  car  hiatoriana  to 
reconsider  the  independent  position  they  have  assigned  to  the 
City  at  that  early  period.  The  Crown,  moreover,  mast  have 
had  an  object  in  retaining  this  appointment  in  its  hands.  We 
may  find  it,  I  thinlc,  in  that  jealoasy  of  exceptional  privilege 
or  eremption  which  ohamoteriaed  the  rigime  of  Henry  II.  For, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  charters  to  Geoffrey  remind  as  that  the 
ambition  of  the  nrban  oommnnities  was  analogons  to  that  of 
the  great  feudatories  in  so  far  as  they  both  strove  for  exemption 
from  official  mle.  It  was  precisely  to  this  ambition  that 
Henry  II.  was  opposed ;  and  thns,  when  he  granted  bis  charter 
to  London,  he  wholly  omitted,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  his 
grandfather's  concessions,  and  narrowed  down  those  that 
remained,  that  they  might  not  be  operative  outside  the  actual 
walls  of  the  city.  When  the  shrievalty  was  restored  by  Joha 
to  the  citizens  (1199),  the  concession  had  lost  its  chief  im- 
portance throagh  the  trinmph  of  the  "  conimaaal "  principle. 
■  Uber  OMfanianm  (Bolla  Seriw)^  pp.  !19-25t. 
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When  that  civic  revelation  had  taken  place  which  introduced 
the  "  commana  *'  with  its  mayor — a  revolution  to  which 
Henry  II.  would  never,  writes  the  chronicler,  have  submitted 
— when  a  Londoner  was  able  to  boast  that  he  would  have  no 
king  but  his  mayor,  then  had  the  sheriff's  position  become  but 
of  secondary  importance,  subordinate,  as  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  to  that  of  the  mayor  himself. 

The  transient  existence  of  the  local  jusHtiarius  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  great  importance,  which  has  been  wholly  misunder- 
stood. The  Mandeville  charters  afford  the  clue  to  the  nature 
of  this  office.  It  represents  a  middle  term,  a  transitional  stage, 
between  the  essentially  heal  shire-reeve  and  the  central  *'  justice  " 
of  the  king's  court.  I  have  already  (p.  106)  shown  that  the 
office  sprang  from  *'  the  differentiation  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
justice,''  and  represented,  as  it  were,  the  localization  of  the 
central  judicial  element.  That  is  to  say,  the  jtutxtiarw^s  for 
Essex,  or  Herts.,  or  London  and  Middlesex,  was  a  purely  local 
officer,  and  yet  exercised,  within  the  limits  of  his  bailiwick,  all 
the  authority  of  the  king's  justice.  So  transient  was  this  state  of 
things  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  remains.  Yet  Richard  de  Luci 
may  have  held  the  post,  as  we  saw  (p.  109),  for  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  there  is  evidence  that  Norfolk  had  a  justice  of  its 
own  in  the  person  of  Half  Passelewe.*  Now,  in  the  case  of 
London,  the  office  was  created  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
granted  (as  I  contend)  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  it 
expired  with  the  accession  of  Henry  11.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
Stephen's  reign  that  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  existence ; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  that  reign  that  we  find  the  ofBoe  eo  nomine 
twice  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  twice  mentioned  as  held 
by  Gervase,  otherwise  Oervase  of  Comhill.* 

The  office  of  the  *'  Justiciar  of  London  "  should  now  be  no 
longer  obscure;  its  possible  identity  with  those  of  portreeve, 
sheriff,  or  mayor  cannot,  surely,  henceforth  be  maintained. 

*  **  Contra  Badulfam  de  Belphago  qui  imio  fioecomes  erat  in  provinoia  ilia 
et  contra  Radulfnm  Paaaelewe  ejnsdem  provincia  justioiarinm "  {Samtey 
CaH.,  i.  149). 

*  See  Appendix  K,  on  *'  Qervaae  of  Oombill." 


oannui  odtooikahi. 

(Sm  p.  170.) 

Thi  nfiaraiKW  to  tkis  penoiugft  in  tbe  ohurtor  to  the  iiari  ol 
Bnex  ii  of  quite  •xosptumftl  interart.  H»  was  tha  Osbeii 
(or  Oabern)  "  Hait^cnien  "  (oIm*  "  Ootodmarii  "  aUam  "  Octo- 
nnnuBi  ")  who  wh  a  wwltk;  kiMBUn  of  Beokat  wnd  emplojed 
him,  in  hia  honw,  u  r  oterk  sbont  this  tstj  time  (etrc  1139- 
1142).  We  meet  him  m  "  Oabeiina  VIII.  deiurii  "  at  LoimIod 
in  1130  (Sot.  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I.),  end  I  have  also  found  him 
attesting  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  late  in  the  reign,  as  "  Osberto 
Octodenarfit]."     Qamier*  tells  as  that  the  fntnre  saint — 

"  A  tnea  parent  Tint,  on  rlohe  home  Landrail, 
Ke  mglt  ert  koneiia  et  do  Fnnns  et  d'Bngleis, 
O  Ofbern  witdenian,  U  rratint  demaneia. 
Pail  ta  »M  eMrlTein*.  ne  Miii  dona  ana,  n  treU." 

Another  biographer  writes : — 

''  Borau  rero  Oibemui,  Oatononuui  Mgnprnine,  Tir  uui^a  in  oivitate  ol 
molUram poMOMionam ooi  ounepropinqDUBeratdetentainouca  ee  Tfaomun 
fere  per  trienninm  in  brefiandii  KunptiDiw  ledditibaaqae  Bni«  jngitet 
•ooapabftt,"  ' 

The  inflaential  poeition  of  this  wealthy  Ijondoner  is  dwelt 
on  by  yet  another  biographer : — 

"Ad  qnendun  LDndremam,  oognatam  laom,  qai  nan  Rolum  inter 
eonaiTei,  Terom  etinm  apad  oniialei,  gnuulu  ent    oominis  et   bonori*  at 


In  one  of   the  appendices  we   ahall  detect   him  nnder  the 
strange  form  "  Ottdevers  "  *  {-"  Ottdeners,"  a  misreading  for 

■  ViedeSt.  Thomiu  (ad.  Uippean.  1839>  •  Qrioi. 
'  Anctor  anonjmiu. 

■  Itt  apparent  diMimilaritj  to  the  "Octod"' 
initrootlTe  to  nots. 
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*' Ottdenera")  witnessing  a  treaty  arrangement  between  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Oloncester.  This  he  did  in  his  capacity 
of  feadal  tenant  to  the  latter,  for  in  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's 
Garta  (1166)  of  his  tenants  in  Kent  we  read :  "  Feodam  Osberti 
oitdeniers  i  mil  [item]/'  from  which  we  learn  that  he  had  held 
one  knight's  fee.* 

This  singular  cognomen,  though  savonring  of  the  nickname 
period,  may  have  become  hereditary,  for  we  meet  with  a  Philip 
Utdeners  in  1223,  and  with  Alice  and  Agnes  his  daughters  in 
1233.' 

As  I  have  here  alluded  to  Becket  it  may  be  permissible  to 
mention  that  as  the  statements  of  his  biographers  in  the  matter 
of  Osbert  are  confirmed  by  this  extraneous  evidence,  so  have 
we  also  evidence  in  charters  of  his  residence,  as  ''Thomas  of 
London,"  in  the  primate's  household.  To  two  charters  of 
Theobald  to  Earls  Golne  Priory  the  first  witness  is  **  Thoma 
Lond'  Capellano  nostro,"'  while  an  even  more  interesting 
charter  of  the  primate  brings  before  us  those  three  names, 
which,  says  William  of  Canterbury,  were  those  of  his  three 
intimates,  the  first  witness  being  Roger  of  Bishopsbridge,  while 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  John  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas  of 
London,  '*  clerks.*'^  Here  is  abundant  evidence  that  Becket  was 
then  known  as  *'  Thomas  of  London,"  as  indeed  Oervase  of 
Canterbury  himself  implies.* 


»» 


*  Heame,  who  prints  this  entry,  "  Feodum  Osberti  oot.  deniers  i  mil. 
{Liber  Niger,  ed.  1774,  i  53),  makes  it  the  oocasion  of  an  exquisitely  funny 
display  of  enidite  Latinity,  in  which  he  gravely  rebukes  Dogdale  for  his 
ignorance  on  the  snbjeot  (*'quid  sibi  velit  denariata  milUU  ignorasse  videtur 
Dagdalins  qnam  tamen  is  facile  intelliget,"  etc.,  etc.),  having  himself  mis- 
taken the  tenant's  name  for  a  term  of  land  measurement. 

*  BraaUm'i  Note4)ooh  (ed.  Maitland),  ii  616;  iu.  495.  A  Nicholas 
"  Treys-deners "  or  <*  Treydeners '*  occurs  in  Oomwall  in  the  same  reign 
(De  Banco,  45-46  Hen.  III.,  Mich.,  No.  16,  m.  62).  *< Penny"  and  *•  Two- 
penny" are  still  familiar  surnames  among  ns,  as  is  also  '*Pennyfather" 
(?  Pennyfarthing). 

*  AdcU.  M8.,  5860,  fols.  221,  223  (ink). 

*  CoU.  M88.,  Nero,  0.  iii.  fol.  188. 
Glerico  suo  Thomn  Londoniensi "  (i.  160). 


ft     iC 
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APPBKDIX  R. 

TBI  rosisr  or  isskx. 
(See  pp.  92, 168, 188.) 

Thi  references  to  MsarU  and  to  (forest)  pleu  in  the  first  and 
Moond  climriera  of  tbe  BmpreM  ought  to  be  oarefoUj'  compKred. 

M   thej-  are  of  importuioe  in  nun;  wftji.     They   ran    thoa 
respeoUvelj : — 

Fan  OflABm.  Bboomd  Chabtek. 
Dt  Ipw  et  omiiBa  homiaM  ni  per  Qnod  ipM  et  omnet   htMainea  mi 
totam  Angliam  sint  qnietl  <le  Waatii  habeant  et  Increntiu  oraals  eaaut* 
foreataKU  et  amrtis  que  facta  aunt  ana  libera  et  qaieta  de  omiubae  pla- 
in  leoio   ipaiiu  Oanfredi  uaqne  ad  dtia  facta  naqne  ad  diem  qua  aervicio 
diem  quo  homo  menideTenit,  et  nt  a  dotuini    mei  Ooiniti^  Ande^irie  ac 
die  ill"  <n  antea  omnia  ilia  easarta  meo  adlua^t, 
■int  amodo  eionltibilia,  et  airabilia 
line  foriaraoto. 

A  Hmilar  provision  will  be  found  in  the  charter  to  Aabrej 
de  Vere.  It  ia  evident  from  tbese  special  provisioaa  that  the 
granteea  attached  a  pecnliar  importance  to  this  indemnity  for 
their  assarts;  and  it  ia  equally  note vror thy  that  the  Empress 
is  careful  to  restrict  that  indemnity  to  tbose  assarts  which  had 
been  made  before  a  certain  date  ("facta  usqne  ad  diem  qni," 
etc.).  This  restriction  ahonld  be  compared  with  that  which 
similarly  limited  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  barona  of  the 
Excheqaer,'  and  which  has  been  somewhat  overloolEed.* 

Assarts  are  dnly  dealt  with  in  the  Leges  Servrid  Prirni, 
and  wonld  form  an  important  part  of  the  "  placita  forestae " 
in  his  rei^.     It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  one  of  the  first 

'  "Ct  de  hiia  emartii  dioantor  qnietl,  qnn  Tnertint  anU  diem  qud  rtse 
iWutri*  Henriau  primut  nhtu  hamanft  txemptut  ttt "  {Diaiogiii,  L 1 1).  Tb^ 
leaaon  for  tbe  restrictioD  ia  added. 

■  See,  fur  inatanoe.  The  Forta  of  Enez  (Fiahar),  p.  313. 
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results  of  the  removal  of  his  iron  hand  would  be  a  yiolent 
reaction  against  the  tjrannj  of  "  the  forest.'*  Indeed,  we  know 
that  Stephen  was  compelled  to  give  way  upon  the  point.  A 
general  outburst  of  *' assarting"  would  at  once  follow.  Thus 
the  prospect  of  the  return,  with  the  Empress,  of  her  father's 
forest- law  would  greatly  alarm  the  offenders  who  were  guilty 
of  "assarts."^ 

But,  farther,  the  earl's  fief  lay  away  from  the  forest  proper. 
Why,  then,  was  this  concession  of  such  importance  in  his  eyes  ? 
We  are  helped  towards  an  answer  to  this  question  by  Mr. 
Fisher's  learned  and  instructive  work  on  The  Forest  of  Essex. 
The  facts  there  given,  though  needing  some  slight  correction, 
show  us  that  the  Crown  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
that  the  portion  of  the  county  which  had  been  afforested  since 
the  accession  of  Henry  IL  had  (with  the  exception  of  the 
hundred  of  Tendring)  been  merely  reaff  ores  ted,  having  been 
already  ''forest"  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  though  under 
Stephen  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.  This  claim,  which  was  success- 
fully asserted,  affected  more  than  half  the  county.  Now,  it 
is  singular  that  throughout  the  struggle,  on  this  subject,  with 
the  Crown,  the  true  forest,  that  of  Waltham  (now  Epping),  was 
always  conceded  to  be  ''  within  forest.*'  Mr.  Fisher's  valuable 
maps  show  its  limits  clearly.  It  was,  accordingly,  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  perambulation  consequent  on  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest  to  have  been  "  forest  "  before  1154. 

The  theory  suggested  to  me  by  these  data  is  this.  Stephen, 
we  know,  by  his  Charter  of  Liberties  consented  that  all  the 
forests  created  by  Henry  I.  should  be  disafforested,  and  retained 
for  himself  only  those  which  had  been  '* forest"  in  the  days 
of  the  first  and  the  second  William?  Under  this  arrangement 
he  retained,  I  hold,  the  small  true  forest  (Waltham  forest), 
but  had  to  resign  the  grasp  of  the  Crown  on  the  additions  made 
to  it  by  Henry  I.,  which  amounted  to  considerably  more  than 
half  the  county.  My  view  that  this  sweeping  extension  of 
"forest"  was  the  work  of  Henry  I.  is  confirmed  by  the  fa9t 
that  his  ''  forest "  policy  is  admittedly  the  most  objectionable 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  son's  snocession  was  marked  by  the  exaction  of 
heavy  sums,  under  this  bead,  as  shown  by  the  extracts  from  Lis  first  Pipe- 
Boll  in  the  Bed  book  of  the  Exchequer. 
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feature  of  bis  role.  Nor,  I  take  it,  was  it  inspired  so  much 
by  the  love  of  sport  as  by  the  great  facilities  it  afforded  for 
pecuniarj  exactioiL  In  the  Pipe-Boll  of  his  thirtj-first  year 
we  find  (to  adapt  an  old  sayiog)  *' forest  pleas  as  thick  as 
fleas  "  in  Essex,  affording  proof,  moreoyer,  that  his  "  forest  *' 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Lexden  hnndred. 
Here  then  again,  I  believe,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
Henry  II.  ignored  his  predecessor,  and  rcTcrted  to  the  9taiut 
quo  ante.  Nor  was  the  claim  he  reyiTcd  finally  set  at  rest,  till 
Parliament  disposed  of  it  for  ever  in  the  days  of  Charles  L 
An  interesting  charter  bearing  on  this  subject  is  presenred 
to  ns  by  Inspeximns.*  It  records  the  restoration  by  Stephen 
to  the  Abbess  of  Barking  of  all  her  estates  afforested  by 
Henry  I.*  Now,  this  charter,  which  is  tested  at  Clarendon 
(perhaps  the  only  record  of  Stephen  being  there),  is  witnessed 
by  W[illiam]  Martel,  A[abrey]  de  Yer,  and  E[nstace]  fits 
John.  The  name  of  this  last  witness'  dates  the  charter  as 
previons  to  1 138  (when  he  threw  over  Stephen),  and,  virtnally, 
to  the  king's  departure  for  Normandy  early  in  1137.  Con- 
sequently (and  this  is  an  important  point)  we  here  have  Stephen 
granting,  as  a  &your,  to  Barking  Abbey  what  he  had  promised 
in  his  great  charter  to  grant  universally/  This  confirms  the 
charge  made  by  Henry  of  Hantingdon  that  he  repudiated  the 
concession  he  had  made.  His  subsequent  troubles,  however, 
must  have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  adhere  to  this  policy, 
or  check  the  process  of  assarting.  His  grant  to  the  abbess  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  Fisher,  who  records  an  inquest  of  1292,  by 
which  it  was  found  that  the  woods  of  the  abbess  were  ^*  without 
the  Begard ; "  and  the  Begarders  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  authority  within  them. 

>  Pat  2  Hen.  YI.,  p.  3,  m.  18. 

'  **  Beddo  et  oonoedo  eoclesisB  Berohing^e  et  AbbatiBsn  Adel[ici»]  omnefl 
bo0oo0  et  terras  snai  .  .  .  quae  HenrioYiB  Bex  afforestavit,  nt  illas  exoolat  et 
hoepitetur." 

'  Probably  present  as  a  brother  of  the  abbess  (**Soror  Pagani  fill! 
Johannis"). 

*  *'Onmes  forestas  quas  rex  Henrious  snperaddidit  ecolesiis  et  regno 
quietas  reddo  et  oonoedo." 
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THE    TREATY   OF   ALLIANGB   BETWEEN   THE    EARLS   OF   HEREFORD   AND 

GLOUCESTER. 

(See  p.  176.) 

The  document  which  is  printed  below  is  unknown,  it  would 
seem,  to  historians.  It  is  of  a  very  singular  and,  in  many  ways, 
of  a  most  instructive  character.  The  fact  that  Earl  Miles  is 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  dates  the  document  as  belonging 
to  the  period  between  his  creation  (July  25,  1141)  and  his 
death  (December  24,  1143).  Further,  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
provides  for  the  surrender  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  of 
one  of  his  sons  aa  a  hostage,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  is  recorded  (supra,  p.  196)  to  have  demanded 
from  his  leading  supporters  their  sons  as  hostages  when  he  left 
England  for  Normandy,  creates  an  extremely  strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  document  should  be  assigned  to  that  occasion 
(June,  1142).  It  is  here  printed  from  a  transcript  by  Dugdale, 
which  I  found  among  his  MSS.  The  absence  of  any  provision 
defining  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  Earl  Miles  suggests  that 
this  portion  of  the  treaty  is  omitted  in  the  transcript.  There  is, 
I  think,  just  a  chance  that  the  original  may  yet  be  discovered 
among  the  public  records,  for  they  fortunately  contain  a  similar 
treaty  between  the  sons  and  successors  of  the  tv^o  contracting 
parties.^  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  original  is  the  document 
referred  to  by  Dugdale  (Barondge,  i.  637)  as  "  penes  Job.  Philipot 
Somerset  Heraldum  anno  1640."  The  close  resemblance  between 
the  later  document  ^  and  that  which  I  here  print  confirms  the 

>  Dnchy  of  Lancaster  :  Ancient  Charters,  Box  A.  No.  4  (ThiHy-Fifih 
Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  [1874],  p.  2). 
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anthentioit;  of  the  latter,  and  is,  it  will  be  Men,  flliistrated  bj 
the  wording  of  the  opesisg  oUoHe  : — 

NoaMDt  omnM  huM  bmb  eoDhde-  Han  «st  ^^tt^fl^T'  anoria  inter 

Mtioaen    mboHi    Intor    BotMrtaia      WHlelianin  OMuitam  GloeeCeatria^  at 
Oomiten    Qloaoeitrie    at    MU<nem      Bogwom  aomitam  Hwefotdie. 
Oomltam  Herefordia. 

We  have  also  the  noteirorthf  ooinoidenoe  that  Biohard  de  St 
Qnintia  and  Hugh  de  Heee,  who  are  here  hostages  reapectivelj 
for  the  Barla  of  Olonoeater  and  Hereford,  figure  again  in  the 
later  docament  ae  hostages  for  the  earls'  snooeaBors.' 

Another  document  with  whioh  this  trea^  should  be  oarefnlljr 
compared  is  the  remarkable  agreement,  in  the  sane  reign, 
between  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  of  Leicester,*  tbongh  this  latter 
anggests  bj  its  title-—"  He»i  est  oonventio  .  .  .  et  finalis  pax  et 
oonoordia,"  etc.— the  settlement  of  a  strife  between  them  n.ther 
than  a  friendlj  alliance.  I  sec  in  it,  indeed,  the  intervention, 
if  not  the  arbitration,  of  the  Church. 

Both  these  alliances,  again,  should  be  compared,  for  their 
form,  with  the  treaty  between  Henry  I.  and  Count  Robert  of 
Flanders.*  Although  a  generation  earlier  than  the  document 
here  printed,  the  pnrftllels  are  very  striking  : — 


Robertus,  Cnmoa  Flandrin,  fide  et 
■BcramBDto  anccnravit  itegi  Henrioo 
Titam  Baun  et  membra  qua  oorpoii 
Buo  perUnent  .  .  .  et  qnod  jnvftbit 
enm,  etc. 

Farro  ComitiBSB  sffidnvit,  quod, 
qnantum  pnteiit,  Comitem  in  faao 
conventions  tenebit,  et  in  amioitU 
regit,  et  in  prmdEoto  serTitio  fiileliter 

HujuB  coDVOiitioniB  tonendn  ox 
puis  ComiluobBJdcs  budI  lubwripti, 
.  .  .  Qnod  Bi  Comes  ab  Loo  coDven- 
tione  exiarit  et  .  .  .  inlVa  il  die* 
emendare  nolnerit,  etc. 


IlnbertnB,GomeB  OloecMtlie  aBH«a- 
iBvit  HiloDem  Comitcm  Herefonlle 
fide  et  BacrameDlo,  at  cDstodiet  Uli 
pro  toto  poese  bdo  et  sine  ingenio 
■nam  *itam  ot  aaum  membmin  .  .  . 
et  anxilUbitDr  illi,  etc. 

Et  in  bac  ipsa  ooiifederationc 
amoria,  affidavi  t  Cumi  tiasii  GloeccBtrie 
quod  snitm  domienm  in  hoe  smoni 
ergiit  Milonem  Comitem  Hererord  pro 
pnuc  suo  (enebit. 

El  do  hao  oonrentioDe  toneDdil  ei 
parte  Comitis  Oloecestrie  annt  hii 
obaideB,  eta.  .  .  .  Qnod  si  Come* 
GloeccBtriede  ba«eoaTeiitioneexiret 
.  .  .  Et  Bi  infia  XL  dieiBe  Dolleterga 
Comitcm  Hererordie  uiigere,  cto. 

■  A  BomevrhBit  Bimilar  treat;  to  tliia  ma;  be  liiiited  at  in  the  italemenl 
that  Roger  de  Beikele;  was  connected  with  Walter  de  Olouceater  "  amioitia 
et  iJtemn  pncis  fiedcre  aibi  aBtrictom  "  {QtlUx  Slvph<uii). 

•  CatL  M3.,  Nero,  O.  iii.  fol.  178. 

'  Pnnted  in  Hewne's  LOxr  Niger  (L  16-23), 
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Thb  Treaty. 

Noscant  omnes  hanc  esse  confederationem  amoris  inter  Ro- 
bertam  Comitem  Gloecestrie  et  Milonem  Comitem  Herefordie, 
Robertas  Comes  Gloecestrie  assecuravit  Milonem  Comitem 
Herefordie  fide  et  sacramento  ut  cnstodiet  illi  pro  toto  posse 
sao  et  sine  ingenio  snam  vitam  et  snum  membrnm  et  terrenam 
sunm  honorem,  et  anxiliabitnr  illi  ad  costodiendnm  sna  castella 
et  saa  recta  et  saa  hereditaria  et  sua  tenementa  et  sna  con- 
quisita  qnas  modo  habet  et  qnae  faciet,  et  snas  consnetndines  et 
rectitndines  et  snas  libertates  in  bosco  et  in  piano  et  aqnis,  et 
qnod  sna  hereditaria  qnae  modo  non  habet  anxiliabitnr  ad  con- 
quirendnm.  Et  si  aliqnis  vellet  inde  Comiti  Hereford  malnm 
facere,  vel  de  aliqao  decrescere,  si  comes  Hereford  vellet  inde 
gnerrare,  qnod  Robertns  comes  Gloecestrie  cnm  illo  se  teneret, 
et  qnod  ad  snnm  posse  illi  anxiliaretnr  per  fidem  et  sine  ingenio, 
nee  pacem  neqne  trenias  cnm  illis  haberet  qni  malum  comiti 
Herefordiee  inferret,  nisi  per  bonnm  velle  et  grantam  (wc) 
Comitis  HerefordisD,  et  nominatim  de  hac  guerra  qnad  modo 
est  inter  Imperatricem  et  Regem  Stephannm  se  cnm  comite 
Hereford  tenebit  et  ad  nnum  opns  erit,  et  de  omnibns  aliis 
gnerris. 

Et  in  hac  ipsa  confederation e  amoris  aflSdavit  Comi- 
ti ssa  Gloecestrie  qnod  snnm  dominnm  in  hoc  amore  erga 
Milonem  Comitem  Hereford  pro  posse  sno  tenebit.  Et  si  inde 
exiret,  ad  snnm  posse  ilium  ad  hoc  reponeret.  Et  si^non 
posset,  legalem  recordationem,  si  opns  esset,  inde  faceret  ad 
snnm  scire. 

Et  de  hac  conventione  firmiter  tenendA  ex  parte  Comitis 
Gloecestrie  sunt  hii  obsides  per  fidem  et  sacramentnm  erga 
Comitem  Hereford:  hoc  modo,  qnod  si  comes  Gloecestrie  de 
hac  conventione  exiret,  dominnm  snnm  Comitem  Gloecestrie 
reqnirerent  nt  se  erga  Comitem  Herefordiae  erigeret  Et  si 
infra  xl  dies  se  nollet  erga  Comitem  Herefordie  erigere,  se 
Comiti  Herefordie  liberarent,  ad  faciendum  de  illis  snnm  velle, 
vel  ad  illos  retinendnm  in  sno  servitio  donee  illos  qnietos  cla- 
maret  vel  ad  illos  ponendos  ad  legalem  redemptionem  ita  ne  terrfc 
[?  terram]  perderent.  Et  qnod  legalem  recordationem  de  hac 
conventione  facerent  si  opns  esset,  Guefridns  de  Waltervill,  Ricar- 
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das  de  OiviiiTill,^  Osbemiui  OttdeTen,'  Beinald  de  Caliagnit,' 
HnbeiioB  Dapifer,  Odo  Sonui/  GislebexiuB  de  Umfravil/ 
Ricttrdoa  de  Sancto  Qaintinc* 

Et  ex  parte  Milonis  Comitis  Hereford  ad  istad  oonfirmaadain 
concessit  Milo  Comes  Hereford  Boberto  Comiti  Qloecestrie 
Mathielnm  filiam  snam  tenendum  in  obsidem  donee  gaerra 
inter  Imperatricem  et  R^fem  Stephanam  et  Henricnxn  filiam 
Imperatricis  finiatnr. 

Et  interim  si  Milo  Comes  Hereford  volaerit  aliqnem  aliam  de 
■nis  filiis,  qni  sanas  sit,  in  loco  Mathieli  filii  soi  ponere,recipietnr. 

Et  postqnam  gaerra  finita  faerit  et  Bobertos  Comes  Gloe- 
oestrie  et  Milo  Comes  Hereford  terras  snas  et  sna  recta  reha- 
boerint  reddet  Bobertos  Comes  Oloecestrie  Miloni  Comiti  Here- 
fordie  filinm  snam.  Et  hinc  de  probis  hominibns  utriosqac 
comitis  considerabantar  et  capientar  obsides  et  secaritates  de 
amore  ipsoram  comitam  tenendo  imperpetaam. 

Et  de  hac  conyentione  amoris  Rogeras  filins  Comitis  Hereford 
affidavit  et  jnravit  Comiti  Oloecestrie  qnod  patrem  snam  pro  posso 
sao  tencbit ;  Et  si  Comes  Hereford  inde  vellet  exire,  Rogerus  filius 
Ruus,  inde  illam  reqoireret  et  inde  illnm  oorrigeret.  Et  si  Comes 
Hereford  se  inde  erigere  nollet,  serviciam  i pains  Bogeri  filii  gui 
prorsus  perdet,  donee  se  erga  Comitem  Oloecestrie  erexisset. 

Et  de  hao  conveotione  ex  parte  Comitis  Hereford  sunt  hii 
sni  homines  obsides  erga  Comitem  Oloecestrie  et  per  sacra- 
men  ta  ;  hoc  modo,  qnod  si  Comes  Hereford  de  hac  convention e 
exiret,  dominnm  snam  Comitem  Hereford  reqnirerent  at  ee  erga 

'  Richard  de  Greinvill  appeara  in  1166  as  the  laU  holder  of  aeren  knighU' 
fees  from  the  carl  {Liber  Niger). 

*  Obhern  Ottdevers  (t^.  Ottdenera)  was  Oshcm  Octodenarii,  cUiae  Octo- 
nnmmi  (see  Appendix  Q).  He  appears  in  1166  as  the  laie  tenant  of  one 
knight's  fee  from  the  earl  I'n  Kent  (ibid,), 

*  Philip  "de  Ghahainca"  appears  as  a  tenant  of  the  earl  iu  1166 
(ibid,). 

*  An  Odo  Sorns  is  alleged  to  have  accompanied  Bohert  fitz  Hamon  into 
Wales.  Jordan  Sorns  was  the  largest  tenant  of  the  earl  in  1166,  holding  iif- 
teen  knights'  fees  from  him  {Liber  Niger),  His  predecessor,  Robert  Some,  had 
held  of  the  fief  under  Robert  fltz  Hamon  eire.  1 107  {Cart.  Abingdony  ii.  96,  106). 

*  Gilbert  de  Umfravill  held  nine  knights'  fees  from  the  earl  in  1166  {Liber 
Niger). 

*  Richard  de  St.  Quintin  held  ten  knights'  fees  from  the  earl  in  1166 
{ibid.).  His  family  had  been  tenants  of  the  flef  even  under  Robert  fitz 
Hamon  {OaH.  Abingdon,  ii.  96,  106). 
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Comitem  Gloecestrie  erigeret.  Et  si  infra  zl  dies  se  noUet  erga 
Comitem  Gloecestrie  erigere  se  Gomiti  Gloecestrie  liberarent  ad 
faciendum  de  illis  saum  yelle,  vel  ad  illos  retinendam  in  sno 
servicio  donee  illos  quietos  clamaret,  yel  ad  illos  ponendos  ad 
legalem  redemptioneni,  ita  ne  terram  perdent.  Et  qaod  legalem 
recordationem  de  hac  conventione  in  Caria  facerent  si  opns 
esset,  Robertas  Corbet,  Willelmus  Mansel,  Hago  de  la  Hese. 


{   :M   ) 


APPENDIX    T. 

"»rriD*Tio  IN  Miini." 

(See  p.  177.) 

"  Hako  antem  .  .  .  ftffidavi  mana  mea  propria  in  mann  ipaius 
Comilis  Ganfredi."  This  formnla  ("affidafi  ...  in  maun") 
is  deaerving  of  oftreful  study.  It  ought  lo  be  compared  with 
a  paaaage  in  the  Ohrotticle  of  Abingdait  (ii.  ICO),  desoribin^  how, 
some  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in  the  assembled  coonty 
court  {comitalim)  of  Berkshii^,  the  delegate  of  the  abbey,  "'  pro 
ecclesift  affidavit  fidem  in  mana  ipsios  Tioecomttis,  videnta 
toto  comitatn."  This  was  a  case  of  "  affidaUo  "  by  proxy ;  bnt 
in  the  above  charter  we  Gnd  Geoffrey  stipulating  for  "  affidatio  " 
in  person  ("  propria  mana  ")  by  the  Empress,  her  husband,  and 
her  son.  Accordingly,  when  the  yoang  Henry  oon&rms  his 
mother's  charter  to  Aubrey  de  Yere  (see  p.  186),  he  does  ao 
"mann  mea  propria  in  mann  Hngonis  de  Inga,  sicnt  mater 
mea  Imperatriz  affidavit  in  mann  Comitia  Oanfredi."  Thns 
Geoffrey  allowed  himself  the  privilege,  which  he  refused  to 
the  other  contracting  party,  of  "  affidatio  "  by  proxy,  and  made 
Hugh  de  Ing  his  delegate  for  the  pnrpose. 

A  canons  allnsion  to  this  practice  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Bannlf  Flambard  some  half  a  century  earlier,  when  he  promisee 
the  captor  in  whose  power  he  was  to  ^rant  him  all  that  he  can 
ask,  "et  ne  discredas  promissis,  eoce  manu  a^TTno  quod  pol- 
liceor." — Continoatio  Historife  Turgoti  {Anglia  Sacra,  i.  707). 
The  formula  was  probably  of  great  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  the 
lifetime  of  Archbishop  Oswald  (died  992),  who  obtained  a 
lease  for  life  on  behalf  of  a  certain  Wnlfric,  of  the  provisions 
in  which  we  read :  "  Hoc  totnm  idem  Wlfricns,  sub  ocnlia 
multornm  qni  aderant,  in  manu  viri  Dei  qni  pro  eo  intercessor 
accesserat  affidavit"  (Okron.  Bam.,  p.  81).    It  is  found,  how- 
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ever,   as  late  as   1187,  when   at  the   foandation  of   Dodnash 
Priory  the  canons  **  jnraverunt  et  fidem  in  manu  nostra  corpo- 
raliter  .  .  .  firmayernnt,"  says  the   bishop   (Ancient  Charters, 
p.  88).     Another  late  instance  is  foand  in  the  Burton  Oartulary 
(fol.  33),  where   Robert  fitz  Walter,  that  his  grant  "incon- 
casBum  permaneat,  in  toto  comitatn,  multis  cementibas  qai  se 
ipsos  testes  concesserant,  in  manu  Yicecomitis  Serlonis  mann 
me&  hoc  tenendam  et  seryandam  affidavi."     So  also  in  the  Pipe- 
Roll  of  3  John  we  find  recorded  a  lease,  '*et  qnod  ipse  Micael 
et  Everardus  frater  suns  affidavemnt  in  manu  H.  Cantuarensis 
Arch,  banc  Gonventionem  fideliter  tenendam  '*  (Rot.  6  6).     An 
instance,  in  1159, may  be  qnoted  from  the  Oartulary  ofSt.  Michael 
on  the  Mount  because  of  its  curious  legal  bearing.     Robert  de 
Belvoir  mortgages  to  the  abbey  lands  which  he  had  settled 
on  his   wife   in  dower,  and,   in  order  to  bar  her  claim,  she, 
hy  her    brother^  guarantees   the  transaction    by    **  affidatio    in 
mana  "  to  the  abbot's  delegate.^     This  arrangement  should  be 
compared  with  that  which  is  discussed  in  my  Ancient  Charters^ 
pp.  22,  23.'     Perhaps,  however,  the  most  singular  case  is  one 
which  1  noted  in  the  Oartulary  (M.S.)  of  Rievaulx,  and  which 
is  also  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.     A.  widow  grants  lands  to 
that  abbey,  "  et  illam  donationem  tenendam  et  fideliter  obser- 
vandam  manu  propria  affidavit   in  manu  Vicecomitisssd,  vid. 
Bert[8B]    uxoris   vicecomitis   Ranulfi   de    Glanvill[a]."'      The 
conjunction  here  of  the  two  women,  the  presence  of  the  great 
Glanville  himself,  and  the  part  played   by  his  wife,  together 
with  the  title  assigned  her,  all  combine  to  render  the  transaction 
one  of  unusual  interest. 

It  was  by  this  formal  and  binding  pledge  that  the  leaders 
of  the  English  host  swore  to  one  another  to  do  or  die  on  the 
field  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  Turning  to  William  of 
AumlLle,  and  placing  his  hand  in  bis,  Walter  Espec  pledged 
his  faith  that  he  would  conqaer  or  be  slain;  and  his  fellow- 

>  •*  Invadiayit  Botbertns  de  Bolneer  pro  sex  Hbrli  Genomannensiom,  terrain 
fiuam  qnam  dederat  nxori  rae  in  dotem,  ipsa  bene  hoc  ooncodente,  Philippo 
fratri  instiper  fide  loa  in  mann  Johannis  filii  Bigoti  illnd  idem  sororem  Boain 
tenero  assecnraute"  (fol.  116).      . 

«  Ed.  Pipe-EoU  Society. 

*  '*HiiB  testihus,  BaQnlfo  viceoomite,  Bertha  viceoomiiiBBft,  Matilda 
filia  ejus.** 

2c 
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commancierB  did  the  same."^  It  was,  again,  by  this  solemn 
pledge,  towards  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  before  his  brother-prelates,  covenanted  to  sur- 
render Winchester  .to  the  duke  at  the  Idng^s  death* —even  as 
the  dake  himself  had  covenanted  (April  9,  1152)  with  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbnry  concemiog  Devizes  Castle  ■ — ^in  terms  to  be 
closely  compared  with  those  of  his  charter  to  Anbrey,  and  his 
mother's  to  Earl  Geoffrey  in  1142. 

The  practice  is,  I  find,  alladed  to,  incidentally,  by  Giraldus 
Gambrensis,  who  tells  ns  that  the  Welsh  *'Adeo  fidei  foedns, 
aliis  inviolabile  gentibns,  parvipendere  solent,  nt  non  in  seriis 
solum  et  necessariis,  vemm  in  Indicris,  omniqne  fere  verbo 
firmando,  dextrm  manus  ut  moa  est  porrectume,  signo  uswdi  daio, 
fidem  gnX\&  effondere  oonsneverint."  Here  the  point  of  the 
complaint  is  that  they  made  light  of  this  solemn  practice, 
indulging  in  it  freely  on  every  occasion  instead  of  reserving  it 
for  important  matters.  The  existence  of  this  archaic  "  fidei 
foedns  '*  as  the  formal  confirmation  of  a  contract  is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  interest.  It  still  lingers  on,  not  only  with  us, 
bat  abroad.  In  San  Marino  (Italy),  for  instance,  *' sales  are 
conducted  with  much  animation.  Two  sturdy  proprietors 
stand  back  to  back.  ...  A  third  party  stands  between  the 
two;  ...  he  pulls  one  by  the  shoulder,  the  other  by  an  elbow, 
and  finally  by  an  apparently  acrobatic  feat  he  unites  their 
hands  "  ('*  A  Political  Survival,"  Macmillan  s^  January,  1891,  p. 
197).  In  the  Lebanon,  we  are  told  by  a  well-informed  writer: 
'*  A  few  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  enter  into  a  basiness 
contract  with  one  of  my  Druse  farmers.  When  wo  were  about 
to  draw  up  the  agreement,  the  Druse  suggested  that,  as  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  we  should  ratify  the  bnrgain  in 

'  "Hflcc  diccns  vcrtit  se  ad  comilem  AlbemarlenBem,  dataque  dextem, 
*Do,*  inquit,  *  fidem  quia  hodie  aut  vincnm  Scottos  aut  ocoidar  a  Scottis.' 
Quo  timililcr  voto  cuncti  se  procercs  conRlrixerunt"  (^Ethelred  of  Rievaulx). 

*  "Episcopus  W'intonio  in  maiiu  arcliiepiscopi  Cantuarensis  coram  epi>- 
copis  affidavit  quod  si  cj^o  decederem  castra  Wiftonie.  .  .  .  Duel  redcleret." 

•  "  Hunc  Bupradictam  conventionem  .  .  .  affidavit  idom  Comes  («t>)  in 
mauu  domini  Cantuarensis  nrchit-piscopi  .  .  .  sine  malo  ingenio  tenendum ; 
et  cum  e«>  Comes  Gloucestrie.  .  .  .  Similiter  et  dominus  t-piscopuB  Samm 
affidavit  in  mauu  ejusdem  Legati,"  etc.  {Sarum  Chariert  and  Docummt*, 
pp.  22,  2H). 
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the  manner  customary  among  his  people.  This  consists  of  a 
solemn  grasping  of  hands  together  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  other  Dmses  as  witnesses,  whilst  the  agpreement  is  recited 
by  both  parties.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  farmer  bronght  three 
of  his  neighbonrs  to  me ;  and  the  terms  of  onr  contract  having 
been  made  known  to  them,  one  of  them  took  the  right  hand  of 
each  of  us  and  joined  them  together,  whilst  he  dictated  to  ns 
what  to  say  after  him  "  ("  The  Druses,"  Blackwood's,  January, 
1891,  pp.  754,  755).  With  us,  Gerald  would  be  grieved  to 
hear,  the  ancient  form  survives  not  only  for  the  bargain  but 
the  bet,  though  it  only  continues  in  fall  vigour  as  the  sign  of 
the  marriage  contract,  where  "the  minister  .  .  .  shall  cause 
the  man  with  his  right  hand  to  take  the  woman  by  her  right 
hand,  and  to  say  after  him  as  foUoweth," — even  as  the  Drases, 
we  have  seen,  make  their  contracts  to-day,  and  as  the  Empress 
Maad  sealed  her  own  seven  centuries  ago.^ 

The  allasion  by  the  Empress  to  the  "  Christianitas  Anglis  '- 
refers  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  breach  of  such  '*affidatio  " 
woald  constitute  a  '*  Isesio  fidei,"  and  would  thus  become  a 
matter  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  Christian.  It  was 
indeed  on  this  plea  that  these  coorts  claimed  to  attract  to 
themselves  all  cases  of  contract,  a  claim  against  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain,  an  article  (No.  15)  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  (1164)  was  specially  directed.' 

'  Compare  the  old  Engliflh  term  **  Handfasting."  The  law  in  Auitria, 
it  is  said,  still  reoognizes  the  dasping  of  hands  ss  a  formal  oontraot 

'  *«Placlta  de  debitisi  qum  Jide  interpo9Ua  debentur,  .  .  .  sint  in  Jastitia 
regis." 
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APPENDIX  U. 

THE    FAMILIES   OF   MANDEYILLE   AND    DE   YEBE. 

(See  p.  178.) 

The  confusion  on  the  pedigree  and  relationship  of  these  two 
families  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that,  for  several 
generations,  the  successive  heads  of  the  family  of  De  Vere 
were  all  named  Aubrey  (^'  Albericus  ")  ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
a  chronicle  of  Walden  Abbej,  which  proves  as  inaccurate  as  to 
the  marriage  of  its  founder  as  it  is  on  the  date  of  his  creation.^ 
Dugdale,  accepting  all  its  statements  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  has  combined  in  a  single  passage  no  less  than  three 
errors,  together  with  the  means  for  their  detection.*  Among 
these  is  the  statement  that  GeofiFrej^s  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  "  Earl  of  Oxford."  •  Accordingly,  she  so 
figures  in  Dugdale's  tabular  pedigree,  and  the  same  error  has 
now  reappeared  in  Mr,  Doyle's  Official  Baronage.*  Oddly 
enough,  in  his  account  of  the  De  Veres,  a  few  pages  before, 
Dugdale  makes  Geoffrey's  wife  daughter  not  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  but  of  his  grandfather  Aubrey,*  and  so  enters  her  in 
the  tabular  pedigree.*  And  yet  she  was,  in  truth,  daughter 
neither  of  the  earl  nor  of  his  grandfather,  but  of  his  father, 
the  chamberlain.''     To  establish  this  will  now  be  my  task. 

Between  the  Aubrey  de  Vere  of  Domesday  and  the  Aubrey 
de  Vere  *' senior"  of  the  Cartulary  of  Abingdon  Abbeys  about 
twenty  years  are  interposed.     Their  identity,  therefore,  is  not 

»  See  p.  45.  "  Baronage,  i.  203  6.  »  Ibid,,  i.  201. 

*  "m.  Rohaise,  d.  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  (afterwards)  Earl  of  Oxford" 
(i.  G82). 

»  Baronage,  i.  188  b.  •  Ibid.y  189. 

'  Strange  to  gay,  Dugdale  gives  uleo  Ibis  third  (and  right)  Tereion  (iWd  , 
i.  403  a). 
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actaallj  proved,  though  tlie  presumptiozi,  of  coarse,  is  in  its 
favour.  Bnt  from  the  time  of  the  latter  Anbrej  all  is  clear. 
The  descent  that  we  obtain  from  the  Abingdon  Cartulary  is  as 
follows : — 

Aubrey  =  Beatrice, 
de  Vere, 


*•  senior.' 


I 
Geoffrey 

(or  Godfrey), 

ob.  V.  p.  at 

Abingdon. 


Aubrey  de 

Ro^er  de 

i 
Robert  de 

William 

Vere, 

Vere. 

Vere. 

de  Vere, 

"junior" 

died  soon 

(afterwards 

after  his 

**cam6rarins 

father. 

ReRis  '•), 

, 

d.  1141. 

Onr  next  source  of  information  is  the  Cartulary  of  Oolne 
Prioryy^  in  combination  with  an  invaluable  tract,  De  miractUis 
S.  Ob-ythsBj  composed  by  William  d6  Vere,  a  brother  of  the  first 
earl,  and  a  canon  of  St.  Osyth's  Priory,  Essex.  Dngdale  was 
acquainted  with  both  documents,  but  lost  the  full  force  of  the 
latter  by  failing  to  identify  its  author.  He  gives  us  as  sous 
to  Aubiey  the  chamberlain,  and  brothers  to  Aubrey  the  first 

earl,   (a)  William   de  Vere,  (6)   de  Vere,  canon   of   St. 

Osyth's.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  proved,  first,  by  a  charter 
of  Aubrey  the  chamberlain,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  **  reve- 
rend** son  William;'  secondly,  by  a  charter  of  Aabrey  the 
earl,  witnessed  by  his  brother  William,  '*  presbyter ;  **  •  thirdly, 
by  the  charter  from  the  Bmpress  to  the  earl,  in  which  she 
provides  for  all  his  brothers,  the  ohanoellorship,  a  clerical  post, 
being  promised  to  William.*  We  may  farther  assert  of  this  tract 
that  it  must  have  been  written  after  1163,  for  the  canon  tells 
us  that  his  mother  has  spent  her  twenty-two  years  of  widow- 
hood at  St.  Osyth,  and  her  husband  had  been  killed  in  1141.* 

*  In  Cole's  tranfloript  (British  Museum). 

«  Ibid,,  No.  31.  •  JWa.,  No.  43.  *  See  p.  182. 

*  It  would  seem  clear  that  this  William  must  have  been  the  **  Domiuus 
Willelmas  de  Ver  "  to  whom  Dr.  Btnbbe  alludes  ss  the  "  early  friend  and 
fellow-student,"  at  the  Uuiversitj  of  Paris,  of  Amulf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Balf  '*de  Diceto'*  (who  may  have  been  bom,  Dr. 
Stubbs  suggest  a,  about  1122).  Bishop  Amulf,  asking  Balf  to  come  over 
and  pay  him  a  visit,  tells  him  that  William  de  Ycr  has  promised  to  oome  too 
(soe  prefaci.'  to  Itadulfut  de  Diceio,\t^.  xzxii.,  ncie^Mv.).     But  some  difficulty 
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In  it  he  refers  to  his  father  the  chamherlain,^  as  "  jastitiariai 
totias  Anglie."  To  this  we  may  trace  Dngdale's  assertion 
that  he  held  that  high  office,  a  statement  which  exercised 
the  mind  of  Foss,  who  complains  that  **  it  is  difficult  to  tell  on 
what  anthority  '*  he  is  introdnced  among  its  holders  both  by 
Dngdale  and  Spelman.'  He  further  speaks  of  hia  mother  as 
*'  Adeliza,"  daaghter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  exnlts  in  the  fact 
that  she  has  spent  her  widowhood,  not  in  the  family  priory  at 
Colne,  but  in  that  of  his  own  St.  Osyth.  He  refers  also  to  bis 
sister  ^'  Adeliza  de  Essez&  filia  Alberici  de  Vere  et  Adeliz®/' 
Now,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  '^  Adeliza  de  Essex  "  was 
sister  to  the  Countess  Bohese,  wife  of  Geofih-ey  de  ManderiUe, 
and  was  annt  to  their  sons.  Earls  of  Essex.*  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  Coantess  Rohese  giving  a  rent-charge  to  Colne  Prioiy 
for  the  souls  of  her  father,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  her  husband. 
Earl  Geoffrey,  and  we  also  find  her  son.  Earl  William,  confirm- 
ing the  charter  **  avi  mei  Alberici  de  Yere.'*  ^    It  is  quite  dear 

is  caused  by  his  appearing  as  a  canon,  not  of  8t  Osyth's,  bnt  of  St.  Panl's, 
in  1162  and  later  {Ninik  RepoH  BUtorical  M88,,  App.  i.  pp.  19  a,  32  a).  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  latter  William  de  Yer  who  became  Bishop  of 
Hereford  in  1185,  and  died  1199. 

*  He  had  received  the  **  Cameraria  Angliss "  from  Henry  1.,  in  a  charter 
which  must  have  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  king  leaving  England  for  the 
last  time  in  113:1  Madox  has  printed  the  charter  (which  has  a  valuable  list 
of  witnt^Bses)  in  his  Baronia  Anglioay  frum  Dugdale's  transcripL 

*  Judges  of  England^  i.  89. 

*  Thus  the  Chronicle  of  Walden  Abbey  (Aruudel  MSS.)  relates  that  at  the 
death  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1166,  his  mother  was  living  at  her  Priory 
of  Chicksand,  with  her  sister  "  Adeliza  "  of  Essex.  On  the  succession  of  big 
brother  William,  "Alicia  de  Essexia"  came  to  Walden  Abbey  **  ordinante 
eomite  Willelmo  ejus  nepoto,"  and  settled  and  died  there  (iWd.,  cap.  18). 
But  the  most  important  evidence  is  a  charter  of  this  same  Earl  William, 
abstracted  in  Lansdoume  Af^5.,  259,  fol.  67,  granting  to  "  Adelioia  of  Essex," 
his  mother's  sister,  the  town  of  Aynho  in  free  dower  over  and  above  the 
dower  she  had  received  from  Roger  fitz  Richard,  her  lord.  This  charter  is 
witnessed  by  his  mother,  "  Roesia  Comitissa;"  Simon  de  Beauchamp,  hia 
uterine  brother;  Geoffrey  de  Ver  and  William  de  Ver,  his  uncles;  Ranulf 
Qlanvillo,  and  Geoffrey  de  Say,'  who  was  his  cousin.  He  had  previously 
granted  Aynho* (?  in  1170)  to  Roger  fitz  Richard  in  exchange  for  Gompton 
(co.  Warwick),  his  charter  being  witnessed  inter  alios  by  John  (de  Lacy),  the 
constable  of  Chester  (see  p.  392  n.),  Ranulf  de  Glanville,and  Geoffrey  de  Say 
(see  my  paper  on  "  A  Charter  of  William,  Earl  of  Essex,*'  in  Eng.  Hist. 
Review,  April,  1891). 

*  Colne  Cartulary,  Nos.  51,  54. 
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that  the  CoiinteBS  Robese,  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  fir«.t 
Earl  of  Essex,  was  sister  of  Alice  "  de  Essex,'*  and  daughter  of 
Aubrej  de  Vere  the  chamberlain,  by  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare. 

But  who  was  Alice  "  de  Essex  '*  ?  We  must  turn,  for  an 
answer  to  this  question,  to  the  Chronicle  of  WaJden  Abbey. 
There  we  shall  find  that  she  married  twice,  and  left  issae  by 
both  husbands.  Her  first  husband  was  Robert  de  Essex  ^ ;  her 
second  was  Roger  fitz  Richard,  of  Glavering,  Essex,  and  Wark- 
worth,  Northumberland,  ancestor  of  the  Clayerings.  Now, 
**  Robert  de  Essex  *'  was  a  wellr known  man,  being  son  and  heir 
of  Swegen  de  Essex,  Sheriff  of  Essex  under  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  grandson  of  Robert  "  fitz  Wimarc,"  a  favourite  of 
the  Confessor,  under  whom  he,  too,  was  Sheriff  of  Essex.  The 
descent  is  proved,  in  a  conclusive  manner,  by  the  description 
of  the  second  Robert  among  the  benefactors  to  Lewes  Priory, 
in  one  place  as  Robert  fitz  Suein,  and  in  another  as  Robert  de 
Essex.*  Robert  had  founded  Prittlewell  Priory  as  a  cell  to 
Lewes,  "  Alberico  de  Ver  et  Roberto  fratre  ejus  "  attesting  the 
foundation  charter.'  Robert's  son  and  heir  was  the  well-known 
Henry  de  Essex/  So  far  all  is  clear.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
is  certain  that  Robert  de  Essex  left  a  widow,  Gunnor — a  Bigod 
by  birth — who  was  mother  of  his  son  Henry.  Tberefore 
*'  Alice  of  Essex  "  cannot  have  been  his  widow.  Consequently 
she  must  have  been  the  widow  of  another  Robert  de  Essex, 
possibly  a  younger  son  of  his,  who  held  Clavering  from  his 
elder  brother  Henry.  In  any  case,  by  her  second  husband, 
Roger  fitz  Richard,  Alice  was  mother  of  Robert  fiti  Roger  (of 
Clavering), 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  construct  an  authentic  tabular 
pedigree,  showing  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
families  of  Mandeville  and  De  Vere. 

1  **  Domino Buo  primo  marito  Boberio icilicet  de  EaaexiA"  (Wdlden  Abbey 
Chronicle).    Dugdale  makes  her,  in  error,  the  tvife  of  Henry  de  Essex. 

*  This  descent  has  not  hitherto  heen  estahlished,  and  Mr.  Freeman  speaks 
of  Swegen  of  Essex  as  **  father  or  grandfather  of  Henry  de  Essex." 

'  He  appears  in  the  charters  of  this  priory  as  **  Bobertus  fllius  Suein  "  and 
as  "*  Robertus  de  Essex  filins  Suein." 

*  See  Appendix  N.  His  paternity,  whi^h  tB  well  ascertained,  is  ftirther 
proved  by  his  confirmation,  in  the  (MS.)  Ccioketter  Ccrrftitory,  of  a  gift  by  his 
father,  Robert  de  Essex,  to  St  John's  Abbey,  Ck^cbester. 
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Itsfaoald  bo  obaerved  that  this  pedigree  ia  not  iateix^ed  to 
show  all  the  childrao.  It  gives  thoBe  only  which  are  required 
for  our  special  pnrpose.  Od  some  points  there  ia  atill  need  of 
more  original  information.  No  doubt  Beatrice,  wife  of  William 
de  Say,  was  sister,  and  not  daughter,  to  Geoffrey  de  Hande* 
ville.  I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Still  the  fact  wonhl 
seem  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Walden  Chronicle.  The 
re-marriage  of  the  Coantess  of  Essex  to  Pajn  de  Beaachamp, 
and  her  parentage,  by  bim,  of  Simon,  are  both  well  established, 
bat  the  date  of  her  death  ie  taken  from  the  Chronicle,  and  seems 
anspicionsly  late.  So  also  docs  that  which  is  assigned  to  her 
brother,  the  Barl  of  Oiford,  namely,  1194,  fifty-two  yeatB  aftoi- 
the  charter  of  the  Empreas.  Still,  the  fact  that  his  mother 
HorviTed  her  husband  for  twenty-two  years  implies  that  her 
children  may  have  been  comparatively  yonng  at  his  death. 
Both  Anbrey  and  Rohese  may  therefore  have  been  several 
years  junior  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville. 

Bat  the  main  point  haa  been,  in  any  caae,  establiahed, 
namely,  the  tmo  relationship  of  these  baronial  hoasoa.  That 
which  is  given  by  Dugdale  containa  the  further  error  of  repre- 
sentiug  Alice  de  Vere  aa  wife,  not  of  Robert  de  Eaaex,  bot 
of  Henry.  Mr.  W.  S. .  Ellis,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Heraldry 
(p.  210),  observes  with  troth  that,  as  to  this  relatioTiship,  the 
existing  "  accotmts  .  .  .  are  conflicting,  and  that  of  Dugdale 
contradictory."  But  I  cannot  admit  that  his  own  version  is 
"  correct,  or  approximately  so ;  "  for  while,  with  Dogdale,  he 
errs  in  assigning  to  Alice  de  Vere  Henry  de  Eiaex  for  huaband, 
he  tranaforms  Roger  fitz  Richard,  whom  Dogdale  had,  rightly, 
given  aa  her  second  husband,  into  her  aon-in-law.* 

My  reason  for  atlnding  to  this  passage  is  that,  sfter  I  had 
worked  out  the  heraldic  corollaries  of   this  descent  in   theii* 

■  I  baTe  pnrposelj  abtlaiiied  from  teaching  on  the  rclationihlp  of  Lac; 
to  De  Vera,  bicuuee  there  <b  evidentljr  error  tomewbero  in  tlie  aocDuiit  gtvaii 
by  Dufidale,  and  bi  tiie  descent  ii  nithnut  mj  iphero,  I  hare  not  iDTelligatcd 
the  queatiun.  The  Bolalui  dt  Dominabai  atioutd  be  ooiiaultnl.  Vm  do  1 
diacnaa  the  doecent  of  SackTille.  Mr.  EUia  wrote:  "Tiie  coat  of  Backfill*, 
Quartertg,  a  bend  vairf,  ia  doulitleaa  derived  from  De  Tore,  but  by  what 
matcli  does  not  clearly  apprar."  It  ia  ainguliir  tliat  William  de  Saekiillo, 
nho  died  area  1158,  in  aaid  to  have  married  Adi'llta,  daughter  of  **  Aubrej 
tbe  aberiff,"  wbicb  poiula  to  some  ooanectioa  between  the  two  hmijiea. 
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bearing  on  the  adoption  of  coat-armoar,  I  found  that  I  hi 
been  anticipated  in  this  investigation  bj  the  author  of  tb 
scholarly  work,  The  Andi^iim  of  Herdldry,  Aa  the  cond 
siona,  however,  at  which  I  had  arrived  differ  slightly  frc 
those  of  Mr.  Ellis,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  them  forth. 
Mr.  Ellis  writes  thus  of  *'  the  simple  quabterlt  shield  "  :- 

**  There  oun  be  little  doubt  that  the  soaiee  of  thit  hononied  ftrmmial  euM 
if  to  be  found  in  the  dittinguuhed  fiunily  of  Ds  Vkbb,  u  all  the  famiUM 
the  taMe  who  bear  it  are  deioendad  fieom  the  bead  of  that  lioaie  who  li^ 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  twelfth  eentury."  ^ 

I  should  differ  with  no  slight  hesitation  fiom  so  ably  aign 
and  erudite  a  work,  were  it  not  that,  in  this  case,  its  oo 
elusions  are  based  on  a  false  premiss*  Thus  we  read,  f nrth 
on: — 

*■  Wbioh  WM  the  original  bearer  of  the  quarteiiy  ooat  of  De  Yen  t  Wai 
Say,  or  Manderiile.  or  Lacy,  or  Beauohampi  or  waa  it  De  Vere,  from  wIm 
all,  or  their  wives  were  deaoended?**  * 

Now,  "  the  table  "  given  by  the  writer  himself  (p,  210)  di 
proves  this  statement,  for  it  rightly  shows  us  Say  as  descend 
from  Mandeville,  but  not  descended  from  De  Yere.  It  i 
therefore,  shown  by  his  own  "  table  "  that  this  miut  have  be^ 
a  case  of  the  "  collateral  adoption  "  of  arms,  the  very  praoti 
against  which  he  here  strenuously  argaes."  Thus  the  vei 
case  he  adduces  against  the  existence  of  the  practice  is  itac 
proof  absolute  that  the  practice  did  exist.  I  am  compelled 
emphasize  this  point  because  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  t1 
question  turns.  If  "all  the  families  in  the  table"  who  bo 
the  quarterly  coat  were  indeed  descended  from  De  Vere,  ^ 
Ellis's  theory  would  account  for  the  facts.  But,  by  his  o^ 
showing,  they  were  not.  Some  other  explanation  must  therefo 
be  sought. 

That  which  had  originally  occurred  to  myself,  and  to  whi< 
I  am  still  compelled  to  adhere,  is  that  '*  the  original  bearer 
of  this  quarterly  coat  was  the  central  figure  of  this  fami 
group,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  himself. .  It  being,  as  I  ha^ 
shown,  absolutely  clear  that  there  must  have  been  collator 

»  AnUquUU*  of  Heraldry,  p.  209.  «  iWd,  p.  230. 

'  Ibid,,  pp.  228-282. 
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adoption,  the  only  qaestion  that  remains  to  be  decided  is  from 
which  of  the  two  family  stems,  Mandeville  or  De  Vere,  was 
the  coat  adopted  ?  My  first  reason  for  selecting  the  former 
is  that  the  first  Earl  of  Essex  was  far  and  away,  at  the  time, 
the  greatest  personage  of  the  group.  Anbrey  de  Vere  figures, 
at  Oxford,  as  his  dependant  rather  than  as  his  equal.  On  this 
ground,  then,  it  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  Aubrey 
should  have  adopted  his  arms  from  Geoffrey  than  that  Geoffrey 
shoold  have  adopted  his  from  Anbrey.  The  second  reason  is 
this.  Science  and  analogy  point  to  the  fact  that  the  simplest 
form  of  the  coat  is,  of  necessity,  the  most  original.  Now,  the 
simplest  form  of  this  coat,  its  only  "  nndifferenced "  variety, 
is  that  borne  by  the  Earls  of  Essex.  We  do  not  obtain  recorded 
blazons  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  when  we  do,  it  is  as 
**  quartele  de  or  h,  de  gonlez*'  that  the  coat  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  namesake  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  first  meets  ns.^ 
But  all  the  descendants  of  De  Vere,  it  would  seem,  bear  this 
coat  ^'  differenced,"  that  of  De  Vere  itself  being  charged  with  a 
mullet  in  the  first  quarter,  the  tinctures  also  (perhaps  for  dis- 
tinction) being  in  this  case  reversed.'  Thus  heraldry,  as  well 
as  genealogy,  favours  the  claim  of  Mandeville  as  the  original 
bearer  of  the  coat. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  in  works  on  Heraldry  that 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  added  an  escarbnnde  to  his  simple 
paternal  coat,  and  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  shield  of 
his  effigy  among  the  monuments  at  the  Temple  Church.  But 
antiquaries  have  now  abandoned  the  belief  that  this  is  indeed 
his  effigy,  and  the  original  statement  is  taken  only  from  that 
Chronicle  of  Walden  which  is  in  error  in  its  statements  on  his 
foundation,  on  his  creation,  on  his  marriage,  and  on  his  death. 
Nor  is  there  a  trace  of  such  a  charge  on  the  shields  of  any  of 
his  heirs.' 

But  the  conseqaences  of  the  theory  here  laid  down  have  yet 
to   be  considered.     A  little  thought  will  soon  show  that  no 

>  Doyle's  QfiMl  Banmage^  I  685. 

'  I  must  oertainly  decline  to  accept  the  rash  conjecture  of  Mr.  Ellis  that 
the  mullet  of  De  Vere  represents  the  ohamherlainahip,  on  the  g^and  that  one 
of  his  predecessors,  Bobert  Malet,  might  have  home  a  muUet  as  an  **  heraldic 
and  allusive  cognisance.** 

*  See  p.  226  ». 
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hypothesui  can  poBsiblj  explain  tlie  adoption  of  Uie  quarterly 
coat  by  these  yarions  familieB  at  any  other  period  than  this 
in  which  they  all  intermarried.  If  we  wish  to  traoe  to  its 
origin  snch  a  surname  as  Fits- Walter,  we  most  go  back  to 
some  ancestor  who  had  a  Walter  for  his  &ther.  So  with 
derivative  coats-of-arms.  By  Mr.  Ellis's  fundamental  principle 
we  ought  to  find  the  hoose  of  De  Yere  imparting  its  coat,  for 
successive  generations,  to  those  families  who  were  privileged 
to  ally  themselves  to  it.  Tet  we  can  only  trace  this  principle 
at  work  in  this  particular  generation.  If  Mandeville,  and 
Mandeville's  Idn,  adopted,  as  he  holds,  the  coat  of  De  Yere, 
why  should  not  De  Yere,  in  the  previooa  generation,  have 
adopted  that  of  Clare?  Nothing,  in  short,  can  account  for 
the  phenomena  except  the  hypothesis  that  these  jquarterly  coats 
all  originated  in  this  generation  and  in  consequence  of  these 
intermarriages.  The  quarterly  coat  of  the  great  earl  would 
be  adopted  by  his  sister's  husband  De  Say,  and  by  his  wife's 
brother  De  Yere,  and  by  those  other  relatives  shown  in  the 
pedigree.  Once  adopted  they  remain,  till  they  meet  us  in  the 
recorded  blazons  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

The  natural  inference  from  this  conclusion  is  that  the  reign 
of  Stephen  was  the  period  in  which  heraldic  bearings  were 
assuming  a  definite  form.  Most  heralds  woald  place  it  later : 
Mr.  Ellis  would  have  us  believe  that  we  ought  to  place  it 
earlier.  The  qaestion  has  been  long  and  keenly  discussed, 
and,  as  with  surnames,  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  with  certainty 
the  date  at  which  they  became  generally  fixed.  But,  at  any 
rate,  in  this  typical  case,  the  facts  admit  of  one  explanation 
and  of  one  alone. 

If,  as  I  take  it,  heraldic  coats  were  mainly  intended  (as  at 
Evesham)  to  distinguish  their  bearers  in  the  field,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  kindred  coats  may  represent  the  alliance 
of  their  bearers,  as  typified  in  the  Oxford  charters,  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.^ 

*  Compare  the  oase  of  Raymond  (le  Gros)  meeting  William  fits  Aldelin. 
on  his  landing  in  Ireland  (December,  1176),  at  the  head  of  thirty  of  his 
kinsmen,    clipeis  assamptis  nnius  armaturts  "  {EzjiViqn.ai\o  Hibemim), 
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WILLIAM   or  ARQUES. 


(See  p.  180.) 

Separate  treatment  is  demanded  bj  that  clause  in  the  charter 
to  Anbrej  which  deals  with  the  fief  of  William  of  Arques  : — 

**  Et  do  et  ooncedo  ei  totam  terrain  Willelmi  de  AlbriDois  sine  plaoito, 
pro  servicio  sno,  rimnl  cum  bereditate  et  jure  quod  olamat  ex  parte  ozoris 
8UIB  sicut  nnqnam  Willelmua  de  ArcbU  ea  melins  tenoit." 

The  descent  of  this  barony  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
erudite  and  instructiye  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton.^  The 
pedigree  which  he  established  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

William   =  Beatrice, 
of  Arquee, 


1086. 


(1)  Nigel 
de  Monville. 


Bnalon 

d'AvTBDches 

(de  Abrinci9\ 

held  part  of  the 

Arques  flef 

jure  uxoritf 

Sheriff  of  Kent 

1130. 


Emma,     =: 

heiress  of 

ber  father's 

English 

flef: 


(2)  Bianasses, 

ConUe  of 

Guisnes, 

d.  eire, 

1139. 


=  Ifatilda.         Bo6e(or  s      Henry, 


Sybil), 
ob.  T.  p. 


Castellan  of 
Bourbourg. 


William 
d'ATrarichet, 
son  and  heir. 


■    I 
(1)  AuBBKT    =     Beatrice,    s  (2)  Baldwin, 

DB  Vbbs.  sole  heiress.        Lord  of 

Aidres. 


This  descent  Tenders  the  above  clause  in  the  charter  intelli- 

*  ArdmUogia,  toI.  xxxi.  pp.  216-237. 
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gible  at  once,  for  it  shows  that  Anbrey  was  to  reunite  the 
whole  Arqnes  fief  in  his  own  holding  yiire  waxlrtf. 

Mr.  Stapleton,  who  prints  the  clanse  from  the  translation 
given  by  Dngdale,  justly  pronounces  it  "  extremely  important, 
as  establishing  the  fact  of  his  marriage  at  its  date  with  the 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Arqnes  as  well  as  of  the  comU  of 
Gnisnes."  With  Aubrey's  tenure  of  this  eomti  I  have  dealt 
at  p.  188. 
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nOOER   "DE   RAMI8.*' 

(See  p.  181.) 

The  entries  relaiibg  to  the  fief  of  this  tenant  in  capite  are 
probably  as  corrupt  as  any  to  be  foand  in  the  Liher  Niger, 

The  name  of  the  family  being  "de  Raimes** — Latinized  in 
this  charter  and  Domesday  invariably  as  de  Ramis — an  inevi- 
table confusion  soon  arose  between  it  and  the  name  of  their 
chief  seat  in  England)  Rayne,  co.  Essex*  Alorant,  in  his  history 
of  Essex,  identifies  the  two*  Thns,  Rayne  being  entered  in 
Domesday  and  in  the  Liber  Niger  as  "  Raines,"  the  name  of 
the  family  appears  in  the  latter  as  "de  Raines,**  "de  Reines*' 
(i.  237),  "de  Ramis,'*  "de  Raimis,*'  and  "de  Raimes '*  (i.  239, 
240).  The  Domesday  tenant  was  Roger  "  de  Ramis,"  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  "de  Raimes,'*  who  was  dead  in  1130, 
when  his  sons  Roger  and  Robert  are  found  indebted  to  the 
Crown  for  their  reliefs  and  for  their  father's  debts  (Bot,  Pip., 
31  Hen.  I.).  Further,  if  the  lAber  Niger  (i.  237,  239)  is  to 
be  trusted,  there  were  in  1135  two  Essex  fiefs,  held  respectively 
by  these  very  sons,  Roger  and  Robert  "  de  Ramis.**  So  far  all  is 
clear.  Bat  when  we  come  to  the  cartm  of  1166  all  is  hopeleHs 
confusion.  There  are,  certainly,  two  fiefs  entered  in  the  Essex 
portion,  but  while  the  carta  of  that  which  is  assigned  to  Robert 
"  de  Ramis  **  is  intelligible,  though  very  corrupt,  the  other  is 
assigned  by  an  amazing  blunder  to  William  fitz  Miles,  who  was 
merely  one  of  the  under-tenants.  Moreover,  the  entries  are  so 
similar  that  they  might  be  easily  taken  for  variants  of  the  same 
carta* 

Let  us,  howevBr,  now  tnm  to  the  Pipe-Roll  of  1159  (5 
Hen.  11.).     We  there  find  these  entries  (p.  5)  under  Essex : — 

'*  Idem  ▼ioecomes  reddit  Compotam  de  zn  L  et  xm  $.^  mi  <2.  pro  Rogero 
deRam'. 
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**Idem  Tieeooiiiei  raddHt  Oompotem  de  zn  I.  eC  zmt.  im  «L  pio  Bsotrdo 
de  Bam'." 

They  require  some  ezplanation.  The  sams  here  aooonnied  for 
(though  it  is  not  so  stated)  are  payments  towards  **  ihe  great 
soutage  "  of  the  year  at  two  marks  on  ike  knight's  fee.  These 
were  in  most  oases  paid  oolleottTely  by  the  aggr^;ate  of  knights 
liable.  Here,  luokily  for  us,  these  two  tenants  paid  separately. 
Taming  the  payments  into  marcs,  and  then  dividing  by  two, 
we  find  that  each  represents  an  assessment  of  nine  and  a  half 
knights.  Now,  we  know  for  certain  from  the  Liber  Niger 
(i.  240)  that  the  assessment  of  one  of  these  two  fiefs  was  ten 
knights,  and  that  its  holder  was  entitled  to  deduct  from  that 
assessment  an  amount  equivalent  to  half  a  knights  For  such 
is  the  meaning  in  the  language  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  phrase : 
"  feodum  dimidii  militis  .  .  Isquod  fnihi  campviahur  in  x  mili- 
tibus  quos  Regi  debeo."  Thus  we  obtain  the  exact  amount 
(nine  and  a  half  knights)  on  which  he  pays  in  the  above  Boll.^ 

But  we  can  go  further  still.  Each  of  the  two  fLets  was 
entitled  to  the  same  deduction  {Liber  Niger),  Both,  therefore, 
must  have  been  alike  assessed  at  ten  knights.  We  are  now  on 
the  right  track.  These  two  fiefe  in  the  Liber  Niger  are  not 
identical  but  distinct ;  they  represent  an  original  fief,  assessed 
at  twenty  knights,  which  has  been  divided  into  two  equal 
halves,  each  with  an  assessment  of  ten  knights.  And  as  with 
the  whole  fief,  so  with  some  of  its  component  parts.  Dedham, 
for  instance,  the  "Delham*'  of  Domesday  (ii.  83)  and  the 
'*  Diham  "  of  our  charter,  was  held  of  the  lord  of  the  fief  by 
the  service  of  one  knight.  When  the  fief  was  divided  in  two, 
Dedham  was  divided  too.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
oar  charter  (1142)  as  "Diham  que  fuit  Rogeri  de  Ramis, 
rectum  .  .  .  filiorttm  Rogeri  de  Ramis.'*  It  was  their  joint 
right,  because  it  was  divided  between  them,  just  as  it  still 
appears  divided  in  the  cartm  of  1166.* 

But  further,  why  is  Dedham  alone  mentioned  in  this  charter  ? 

*  This  infitance  proves  that  payment  was  sometimes  made  on  the  net 
amount  due,  after  making  such  dedaotion,  instead  of  being  entered  as  pai(i 
in  full,  with  a  subsequent  entry  of  deduction. 

*  The  forms  **  Diham,"  **  De  Hiham,*'  and  **  Heham  "  are  very  confusing 
from  the  fact  that  Higham  also  is  on  the  border  of  Eisez  and  Suffolk. 
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Because  it  was  that  portion  of  the  Gef  which  the  Crown  had 
seized  and  kept,  and  consequently  that  of  which  the  restoration 
was  now  exacted  from  the  Empress.  And  why  had  the  Crown 
seized  it  ?  Possibly  as  secarity  for  those  very  debts,  which  were 
dae  to  it  from  William  "  de  Raimes  "  (Eot  Pip,,  31  Hen.  I.).* 

Dedham  was  not  the  only  divided  manor  in  the  fief. 
*^  Totintnna,"  in  Norfolk,  was  similarly  shared,  its  one  knight^s 
fee  being  halved.  This  enables  as  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Liber  Niger,     We  there  read  (i.  237)  — 

**  Warinus  de  TotiDton'  medietatem  i  militis.*' 
And  again  (i.  239)— 

"Warinufldim'mir, 
De  TodiDton'  feodum  dimidU  miUtia.*' 

In  the  latter  case  the  right  reading  i 


**  WarinuB  de  Todinton'  dim'  mil'. 
Feodom  dimidii  militis  *  de  Hiham,  qaod,"  etc. 

Further,  Robert  "  de  Seines  "  is  returned  in  both  cartm  as 
holding  (1166)  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  in  each  fief,  "  de 
novo  fefamento,"  apparently  in  Higham  (Suffolk),  not  &r  from 
Dedham  (Essex).  This  suggests  his  enfeofment  by  the  service 
of  half  a  knight,  and  the  division  of  his  holding  when  the  fief 
was  divided.  It  is  strange  that  on  the  Roll  of  1159  he  is 
entered  as  paying  one  marc,  which  would  be  the  exact  amount 
payable  for  half  a  knight.' 

Thus  the  main  points  have  been  satisfactorily  established. 
The  genealogy  is  not  so  easy.  Our  charter  tells  us  that,  in 
1142,  the  sons  of  Roger  ''de  Ramis  "  were  the  **  nepotes  '*  of 
Earl  Aubrey.  From  the  earl's  age  at  the  time  they  could  not 
be  his  grandsons :  they  were,  therefore,  his  nephews,  the  sons 
of  a  sister.  Were  they  the  Richard  and  Roger  who,  in  1159, 
held  respectively  the  two  halves  of  the  original  fief  (Bot  Pip., 
5  Hen.  11.)  ?     To  answer  this  question,  we  must  grasp  the 

*  Compare  the  remiMum  by  Henry  IL,  in  his  oharter  to  the  lecond  Earl 
of  Essex,  of  the  Crown's  lien  upon  certain  of  his  manors,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Henry  L  (see  p.  241). 

'  The  words  which  fS»llow  are  on  p.  240. 

*  This  has  a  dtxeot  bearing  on  the  very  difBouU  qnestion  of  the  aasoisment 
of  the  new  feoifineni. 

2d 
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doto  olenrlf.  In  1130  and  in  1135  the  two  Befs  were  reepec' 
trrely  held  by  Robert  aud  Roger,  the  boiu  of  WiUiam.  Id  oot 
cbartar  (1142)  we  find  tfaem,  it  woald  seem,  held  by  "  the  sons 
of  Roger"  probably  of  tonder  years.  This  woold  sag^eat  that 
the  Robert  (son  of  William)  of  1135  had  died  childless  tefoiw 
1142,  and  tbat  his  fief  had  been  reunited  to  thst  of  his  brother 
Roger,  only,  howover,  for  the  joint  tief  to  be  again  divided 
between  Roger's  sons.  Bnt  the  question  is  farther  complicated 
by  some  docaments  relating  to  the  ohnrch  of  Ardleigh,  one  of 
which  is  addressed  by  ''  Robertus  de  Ramis  filiua  Rogeri  de 
Ramts  *'  to  Robert  [de  Sigillo],  Bishop  of  Loadnu,  while  anotho', 
addressed  to  the  same  bishop,  proceeds  from  Robert  son  of 
Ifi/itam  "  de  Ramis,"  apparently  his  nncle.  In  1159  the  two 
fiefs  reappear  as  hold  respectively  by  Roger  and  Ricliard  "de 
Ramia."  In  1165  {Rot.  Pip.,  11  Hen.  II.)  we  find  them  Held 
by  William  and  Richard  de  Ramis.  uiid  thonceforth  they  were 
always  known  as  the  fiefs  of  William  and  of  Riohard.  The 
actnal  names  of  the  holders  of  the  fiefs  in  1166  (one  of  which 
is  ignored  by  the  Black  Book  and  the  other  given  aa  Bobert) 
are  determined  by  the  Pipe-Roll  of  1168,  where  they  are 
entered  as  William  and  Richard.  Thns,  at  length,  we  aacertain 
that  the  carta  assigned  to  William  "filins  Milonis  "  was  in 
truth  tbat  of  William  "  de  Bamis,"  while  that  which  is  Bssigned 
to  Robert  "de  Ramia"  was  in  truth  tbat  of  Richard  "de 
Ramis."  The  entry  on  this  Fipe-BoU  relating  to  the  latter 
fief  throws  so  important  a  light  on  the  Carta  of  1166,  that  I 
here  print  the  two  side  1^  side. 

[1166.]  [116R] 

Hii  rant  militei  qui  t«Dnera&t  de  Btoudtti  de  Beimii  [ol,   BainH*} 

f«oilo  Boberti  de  Baime*  die  qua  reddit  aompatam  de  x  muau  pn  x 
Bex  Heniloas  Aiit  titiu  at  mortani,  militibns.  In  tfaewnro  xxxja  aoL  et 
tIs.:— .  .  .  Villelmni  flUna  Joodini  im  den.  Et  in  draainio  Begis  de 
II  militea  Pbilippos  Parage  Ceodnm  Dedbom  i  mar.  Et  debet  mt  U.  et 
dim.  milJtU.  Honua  aerTitinin  diSbr-  vi  eoL  et  Tm  den.  sed  oalampDiatnr 
ciant  milii  Willelmna  fllina  Jooelini  qaod  Pioot  de  Tanie '  babet  n  militea 
et  Phitippna  Simon  do  Csntilapo  per  Begem,  et  Bimo  de  Canteln  ins. 
detinetmlbi  HeiDgehunqoam  teaere  et  Come*  Albriciu  dim.,  et  Pbflippai 
debeo  de  Bege  in  dominio  meo.  Famgo  dim. 

I  Pioot  de  Tani  (1168)  stood  in  the  ihoei  of  William  Sti  Jocelin  (lieS). 
having  married  his  daoghter  Alice  (fiotidut  de  DoiHitK^ui). 
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If,  as  implied  by  oar  cluu'ter,  tbe  eons  of  Roger  ("de 
Bamis  ")  vere  minots  at  the  time  of  the  Anarchy,  this  wonid 
accoimt  for  Earl  Hugh  seising,  as  recorded  in  William's  carta, 
five  of  his  knights'  fees  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  (Iribsr 
Niger,  i.  237). 

The  later  history  of  these  two  fiefs  is  one  of  some  com- 
plexity, but  the  descent  of  Dedham,  which  alone  concerns  our 
own  charter,  is  fortunately  quite  clear.  Its  two  halves  are  well 
shown  in  the  Teita  de  Nevill  entry : — 

"  LeoDia  de  BtnteTill  tmet  feodam  imia*  milltii  Iq  B7h[*Dm  node  debet 
racers  nnom  medletelem  heredl  Eioudi  de  Beyme*  et  ftlHmn  medielatecii 
heredi  WiUelml  de  BejrmM"  (L  276). 

For  this  Byham,  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  was  really  the 
"  Diham  "  of  our  charter,  i.e.  Dedham,  and  the  two  halves  of 
the  original  barony  are  here  described  (as  I  explained  above) 
as  those  of  Richard  and  William.  In  a  snrvey  of  Richard's 
portion  of  the  fief  among  the  inqoisitions  <d  John  (etrc.  1212),' 
we  find  Leonia  holding  half  a  knight's  fee  in  "  Dybam  "  of  it, 
and  in  a  later  inquisition  we  find  her  heir,  John  de  Stnteville, 
holding  the  estate  sa  "  Dyhale"  {Tetta,  p.  281  Ii).  As  early  as 
1185-86  Leonia  was  already  in  possesBion  of  Dedham,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  extract  below  from  the  Botulua  de  Dominabu: 
This  entiy  is  one  of  a  series  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
keen,  and  even  hot,  discuasion.  The  fact  that  Dedham  is 
spoken  of  here  as  her  "  inheritance  "  has  led  to  tbe  hasty 
inference  that  she  was  heiress,  or  co-heiress,  to  the  Raimes  fief. 
This  view  seems  to  have  been  started  by  Mr.  E.  Cheater  Waters 
in  a  communication  to  Notei  and  Qneriet  (1872),*  in  which,  on 
tbe  strength  of  the  entries  below  relating  to  her  and  to  Alice 
de  Tani,  he  drew  out  a  pedigree  deriving  them  both  from  tbe 
"  Roger  de  Ramis  of  Domesday."  Writing  to  the  Academy  in 
1885,  he  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  performance  in 
Notee  and  Queri«§,  and  observed,  of  Mr.  Teatman  :  "  I  must 
refer  him  to  the  Botuhu  de  Domina&tM  and  to  the  Chartulaty 
of  Bocberville  Abbey  for  the  tme  co-heirs  of  the  fief  of 
Raimes."*  But  tbe  extracts  which  follow  clearly  show  (when 
combined  with  the  Tetta  eubtj  above)  that  neither  I«onia  nor 
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Alioo  were  the  "  true  co-beirs  of  the  6ef  of  Raitnes,"  for  tbe; 
were  merel;  noder* tenants  of  that  fief,  Leonut  holding'  one 
knight's  fee  from  the  ten&nU  of  the  whole  fief,  and  Alice  two 
knighta'  fees  from  the  tenants  of  Richard's  portion. 

(Leidan  Uundrpd.) 

I'lor  Roborti  de  Btutenlle  est  de  drmatiDoe  Domini  Regis,  et  de  parenteb 

Bdnrdt  do  Salotbnm  «i  psrta  patrU.  et  ex  puts  Dmtris  est  de  ptogeoit 

Bogeri  de  Beimes.    Ipsa  hsbet  j  Tillsm  que  Tocstnr  Diham  quo  eat  herediUi 

ejtu,  qua  Tftiot  ■nnufttim  uiiij  librM.     Ip«  hsbet  j  flliam  Et  ij  Slis*.  at 

(TandtlDg  Handled.) 

Aliila  de  Tknr  ert  de  donattoae  DMuiiit  Begla;  tem  ejw  nlot  vij 
Ubiaa,  et  ipM  hstwt  t  flllo*  et  U  SUm,  at  bent  ejiis  est  xx  ■Bnorum,  da 
imigeiils  BogHi  da  Belmes. 

(mneUbid.} 

Aliois  eiis  Wnlehn]  filU  QodoalinI  qnain  tnuildlt  Domtniu  Bex  Pleola 
de  Tsnf  set  Id  donstioiia  Domini  Begis,  et  tenet  de  Domino  Bage,  et  de 
fendo  Biowdi  de  Bsmis ;  et  terrs  sos  Tslat  Tlj  Hbraa ;  et  ipes  habet  *  flUos 
et  priiDOgeaittu  est  xi  saDonun,  et  ij  fltiss.  Fioot  de  Tani  habolt  diotsa 
terrsm  <r  anais  elapsis,  ooia  sntnnipnus  Tenerit 

Leonia  is  indeed  itated  to  be  "de  progenie  R<^ri  de 
Reimes,"  and  so  is  the  heir  of  Alice  (not,  as  alleged,  Alice 
herself),  bat  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the  Soger 
de  RaimeB  "of  Domesday."  It  may  hare  been  his  namesake 
(and  grandson  ?)  of  1130-35,  at  even  (tbongh  probably  not) 
the  Bogerof  1159.  Whether  the  allusion,  in  onrcharter  (1142), 
to  Dedham  being  the  "  reotmn  "  of  the  sons  of  Boger  de  Bamis, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  king's  hands  then  and  in 
1166-68,  had  to  do  with  a  claim  by  Leonia  or  her  mother,  or 
not,  it  is  obvions  that  Leonia  did  not  claim,  nor  did  Alice  de 
Tani,  to  be,  in  any  sense,  the  heir  of  either  of  the  abore  Bogera, 
though  she  may  have  been,  as  was  the  case  so  often  with 
under-tenants,  connected  with  them  in  blood. 


(    405     ) 
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THE   FIRST   AND   SECOND   VISITS   OF  HKNRT   II.    TO   ENGLAND. 

(See  p.  198.) 

The  dates  and  circamstances  of  these  two  visits  are  a  subject 
of  some  importaDce  and  interest.  Fortunately,  they  can  be 
accurately  ascertained. 

It  is  certain  that,  on  Henry's  first  visit,  he  landed  with 
his  uncle  at  Wareham  towards  the  close  of  1142.  Stephen  had 
been  besieging  the  Empress  in  Oxford  since  the  26th  of 
September,^  and  her  brother,  recalled  to  England  by  her 
danger,  must  have  landed,  with  Henry,  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  for  she  had  then  been  besieged  more  than  two 
months,  and  Christmas  was  at  hand.'  This  dato  is  confirmed 
by  another  calculation.  For  the  earl,  on  landing,  we  are  told, 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Wareham,  and  took  it,  after  three 
weeks.'  But  as  the  flight  of  the  Empress  from  Oxford  coincided 
with,  or  followed  immediately  after,  his  capture  of  the  castle,^ 
and  as  that  flight  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,'  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,'  this  would  similarly  throw  back  the 
landing  of  the  earl  at  Wareham  to  the  beginning  of  December 
(1142). 

By  a  strange  oversight.  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  supreme  authority 
on  his  life,  makes  Henry  arrive  in  1141,  **  when  he  was  eight 

I  **  TribuB  diebns  ante  fettnin  tuioti  Miohaelis  inopinftto  oaiu  Oxcfneford 
oonoremavit,  et  castellnm.  Id  quo,  oum  domettiois  militibus  imperatriz  erat 
obeedit''  {WiU,  Maimt.,  766). 

*  **  CkmsommatiB  itaque  in  obatdione  pint  dnobos  mentiboi  •  .  .  appro- 
pinqnaDte  Nati?itatis  Dominice  solempnitate  '*  {Otrvate^  i  124). 

*  ^  Fuitqne  oomes  Bobertua  in  obaidione  ilU  per  trot  aeptimanaa"  (ibid.), 
«  Ibid.,  i.  125 :  Wm.  IfoliiM.,  768. 

•  *"  Non  proool  a  Natali "  (Ben,  Hunt.,  276> 

•  "  Tribni  mennlmi''  {Qnta,  p.  89> 
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yeus  old,  to  be  tninod  in  •noa ; " '  wliemu,  u  we  hsn  i 
he  did  not  trrire  till  towdi  the  end  of  114^  wheo  lie 
nine  ytmx%  «nd  three-qiurten  old.  Nor,  it  would  ■oBm, 
there  any  intenticm  thmt  he  ihould  be  then  tnined  in  m 
Thia  point  i>  here  mentioned  beokuM  it  bean  on  the  ohzono 
of  Oerrue,  u  critioiMd  by  Dr.  Stnbbs,  who,  I  Tflntan 
think,  Buj  hare  been  thui  led  to  prosonDoe  it,  H  ha  i 
"  nnsonnd." 

On  reooTsring  W«reh»m,  Heniy  and  hii  nnole  aet  onl 
Cirenoeeter,  where  the  earl  appointed  a  rendetvoaa  of  faia  pi 
with  a  view  to  an  advance  on  Oxford.  The  EmprsM,  howi 
in  the  mean  time,  nnable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  effected 
well-known  romantie  eaoape  txiA.  fled  to  Wallingford,  w 
thoae  at  her  supporters  who  ought  to  bare  been  with 
when  Stephen  assailed  her,  had  gathered  loond  the  stnnig 
of  Brian  fits  Connt,  haring  decided  that  their  foraea  wen 
eqnal  to  raising  the  si^e  of  Oxford.*  Thither,  therefore, 
earl  now  hastened  with  his  charge,  and  the  Empress,  we 
told,  foT^t  all  her  tronbles  in  the  joy  of  the  meeting 
her  son.' 

Stephen  had  been  as  eager  to  relieve  hia  beleagn 
garrison  at  Warebam  as  the  eari  had  been,  at  the  same  \ 
to  raise  the  si^^  of  Oxford.  Neither  of  them,  however,  w 
attempt  the  task  till  he  had  finished  the  enterprise  he  be 
hand.*  But  now  that  the  fall  of  Oxford  had  set  Stephen 
be  determined,  thoagh  Warehsm  had  fallen,  that  he  wool 
least  regain  poaaesBioa.*  Bat  the  earl  had  profited,  it  se 
by  his  experience  of  the  preceding  year,  and  Stephen  fi 
the  fortress  was  now  too  strong  for  him.*  He  acoordi 
revenged  himself  for   this    disappointment  by   ravaging 

>  Cbiul.  Hitt.,  L  448 ;  fiirly  FlantagentU,  p.  33.  Hr.  FreemftD  ri 
auigiu  hii  uriTal  to  1112,  u  doM  ftUo  Hr.  Kant  (liarman  Britain), 

•  WilL  Malmi.,  p.  766. 

■  Ibid. ;  a«nat,  i.  12S. 

•  WaLMalnu.,p.leS.  Compare  the  sUte  of  things  In  119S  (flflb  j 
2SS). 

•  **  Deinde  [aflei!  obtaiaing  poHesiion  of  Oxford]  panoo  diUtpw  ten 
cnm  Imtraotisnmt  nilituitiQiii  msna  oivitattini  Waihom  .  .  .  adv 
iOetta,  p.  91). 

•  Ibid. 
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district  with  fire  and  sword.*  Thus  passed  the  earlier  months 
of  1143.  Eventually,  with  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  marched  to  Wilton,  where  he  proceeded  to  con- 
vert the  nnnnery  of  St.  Etheldred  into  a  fortified  post,  which 
should  act  as  a  check  on  the  garrison  of  the  Empress 
at  Salisbury.'  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  hearing  of  this, 
burst  upon  his  forces  in  the  night,  and  scattered  them  in  all 
directions.  Stephen  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  the 
enemy  made  a  prisoner  of  William  Martel,  his  minister  and 
faithful  adherent.'  This  event  is  dated  by  Qervase  July  1 
[1143]. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  dealing  with  this  episode 
because,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  rightly  observes,  ''the  chronology  of 
Gervase  is  here  quite  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  places  the  capture  of  William  Martel  in 
1142." '  But  a  careful  collation  of  Gervase 's  narrative  with  that 
given  in  the  Oesta  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  date,  for  it  is 
certain,  from  the  sequence  of  events  in  1142,  that  at  no  period 
of  that  year  can  Stephen  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  have  been 
in  Wiltshire  at  the  same  time.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question 
that  the  two  detailed  narratives  I  have  referred  to  are  right  in 
assigning  the  event  to  1143,  and  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  only  mentions  it  briefly,  has  placed  it  under  a  wrong  date, 
having  doubtless  confused  the  two  attacks  (1142  and  1143)  that 
Stephen  made  on  Wareham.* 

Henry,  says  Gervase  (i.  131),  now  spent  four  years  in 
England,  during  which  he  remained  at  Bristol  under  the  wing 
of  his  mighty  uncle,  by  whom  his  education  was  entrusted  to 
a  certain  Master  Mathew.*  A  curious  reference  by  Henry  him- 
self to  this  period  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  MonasUGon 

■  Outa;  Gerva$e,  1 125.  *  Chuta,  p.  91. 

*  Gervaae,  L  126;  CMa,  p.  92. 
«  Chrvate^  i.  126,  noU, 

*  This  episode  also  gave  rise  to  another  even  stranger  confViBion,  a  mis- 
reading of  **  Wifiton  "  for  **  Wiiton  "  having  led  Milner  and  others  to  sappose 
that  Stephen  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  castle  at  Winchester. 

*  *'Paer  antem  Henricus  sub  tat^  oomitis  Boberti  apud  Bristoviam 
degens,  per  qnatnor  annos  traditns  est  magisterlo  cnjasdam  liathai  litteris 
imbaendus  et  moribos  honestis  at  talem  decebat  pnenmi  institnendos " 
(i.  125> 
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(▼ol.  Ti.)t  whare,  in  a  dmrte  (P  1158)  to  Bi.  Angnstiiift'tr 
Bristol,  he  refers  to  tbat  abbij  ss  one 

*'^eui  IniQio  JvTODtatis  bwm  ImmAoUs  et  pntsettnie  enjA  Jefwe  it 


It  should  be  noticed  thnt  Gervise  twice  refers  to  Heniy's 
stay  as  one  of  four  yean  (i.  125, 1S3),  and  that  this  statement 
is  strictly  in  hsrmony  with  those  by  which  it  is  suooeeded. 
Dr.  Stnbbs  admits  that  Henry's  departure  is  placed  by  him  ^  at 
the  end  of  1146,'*  ^  and  this  would  be  exactly  four  years  from 
the  date  when,  as  we  saw,  he  landed.  Again,  Oervase  goes  on 
to  state  that  two  years  and  four  months  elapsed  before  his 
return.*  This  would  bring  us  to  April,  1149 ;  and  *'  here,"  as 
Dr.  Stnbbs  obserres,  "  we  get  a  certain  date,"  for  "  Henry  was 
certainly  knighted  at  Carlisle  at  Whitsuntide  [May  22], 
1149."*  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  chronology  of  GFenrase 
is  thoroughly  consistent  throughout.*  When  Dr.  Stnbbs 
writes :  "  Oenraae's  chronology  is  evidently  unsound  here,  but 
the  sequence  of  OTents  is  really  obscure," '  he  alludes  to  the 
mention  of  tbe  Earl  of  Qloucester^s  death.  But  it  will  be 
fonnd,  on  reference  to  the  passage,  tbat  its  meaning  is  quite 
clear,  namely,  tbat  tbe  earl  died  during  Henry'is  absence 
{interea)y  and  in  the  Noyember  after  his  departure.  And  such 
was,  admittedly,  the  case. 

The  second  visit  of  Henry  to  England  has  scarcely  obtained 
the  attention  it  deserved.  It  was  fully  intended,  I  believe,  at 
the  time,  that  his  arrival  should  g^ve  the  signal  for  a  renewal 
of  the  civil  war.  This  is,  by  Qervase  (i.  140),  distinctly 
implied.  He  also  tells  us  that  it  was  now  that  Henry  abandoned 
his  studies  to  devote  himself  to  arms.*  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  generally  supposed  that  the  sole  incident  of  this 

>  i  140,  wAe, 

'  **•  Fuitqne  in  partibns  tnumnariniB  anniB  duobns  et  mensibns  quatoor  *' 
(i.  131> 

>  i.  140,  fio(0. 

*  Tlie  only  point,  and  that  a  small  one,  tbut  oonld  be  cballenged,  is  that 
Gervase  makes  him  land  "mente  Maio  median te,"  whereas  we  know  him  to 
ha?e  been  at  Devizes  by  the  13th  of  April  (vtdd  tn/ra). 

*  i.  181,  noee. 

*  **  Postpositisqne  litteramm  stndiis  exercitia  coepit  militaria  frequen- 
tare." 


:    1.  . 
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visit  was  his  receiving  knighthood  from  his  great-ancle,  the 
King  of  Scots,  at  Carlisle.  But  it  is  at  Devizes  that  he  first 
appears,  charter  evidence  informing  ns  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
there,  surrounded  by  some  leading  partisans,  on  April  13.^ 
Again,  it  has,  apparently,  escaped  notice  that  the  author  of  the 
OesUiy  at  some  length,  refers  to  this  second  visit  (pp.  127-129). 
His  editor,  at  least,  supposed  him  to  be  referring  to  Henry's 
first  (1142)  and  third  (1153)  visits;  these,  in  that  gentleman's 
opinion,  being  evidently  one  and  the  same.'  According  to 
the  Oestay  Henry  began  by  attacking  the  royal  garrisons  in 
Cricklade  and  Bourton,  which  would  harmonize,  it  will  be  seen, 
exactly  with  a  northerly  advance  from  Devizes.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful  in  these  attempts.  Among  those  who  joined 
him,  says  Qervase,  were  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  of  Chester. 
The  former  duly  appears  with  him  at  Devizes  in  the  charter  to 
which  1  have  referred;  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  John  of 
Hexham  as  being  present  with  him  at  Carlisle.'  This  brings 
ns  to  the  strange  story,  told  by  the  author  of  the  Oesta,  that 
Henry,  before  long,  deserted  by  his  friends,  was  forced  to  appeal 
to  Stephen  for  supplies.  There  is  this  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  story,  namely,  that  the  Earl  of  Chester  did  play 
him  false.^  Moreover,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  is  said  to 
have  refused  to  help  him,'  certainly  does  not  appear  as  taking 

^  Sarum  Charter»  and  Documenti  (Bolls  Series),  pp.  15,  16.  The 
witnesses  are  Boger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Salishory,  John  fltz 
Gilbert  (the  marshal),  Gotso  **  Dinant,"  William  de  Beaaohamp,  Elyas 
Giffard,  Boger  de  Berkeley,  John  de  St.  John,  etc. 

'  See  his  note  to  p.  127.  Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's Taloable  edition  of  the  Oesta  for  the  Bolls  Series  has  been  published,  in 
which  he  advances,  with  gpreat  confidence,  the  view  that  we  are  indebted  to 
its  **  careful  author  "  for  the  knowledge  of  an  invasion  of  England  by  Henry 
fitz  Empress  in  1147,  "unrecorded  by  any  other  chronicler"  (Chronicles: 
Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Richard  /.,  III.,  ZTi.-xx.  130 ;  lY.,  xxi.,  xxii.)  I  have  dis- 
cnssed  and  rejected  this  theory  in  the  Englith  HUtorioal  Review,  October, 
1890  (V.  747-750). 

*  8ym,  Dun.,  iii.  823.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (p.  282)  states  that  at 
Carlisle  he  appeared  **cnm  occidentalibus  Anglia  proceribus,'*  and  that 
Stephen,  fearing  his  contemplated  Joint  attack  with  David,  marched  to  York, 
and  remained  there,  on  the  watch,  during  all  the  month  of  August 

*  **  Bannlfns  comes  promisit  cum  colleotis  agminibns  suis  occurrere  illis. 
Qui,  nichil  eorum  qua  condizerat  proseoutus,  avertit  propositum  eorum  " 
(^ym.  JDttfi.,  ii.  323). 

*  The  author  of  the  Oetta^  by  a  pardonable  slip,  speiiks  of  the  earl  as 
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anj  steps  on  Ids  bebalf.  Lastlj,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Stephen,  whose  generositj,  in  thas  acting,  is  so  highly  extolled 
by  the  writer,  may  have  taken  advantage  of  Henry's  trouble, 
to  send  him  supplies  on  the  condition  that  he  should  abandon 
his  enterprise  and  depart  It  is,  in  any  case,  certain  that  he 
did  depart  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  (1150).^ 

Henry's  tmek.  The  then  (1149)  eail  waa,  of  oonzae,  his  toutin.  It  is  on 
this  slip  that  Mr.  Howletf  s  theory  waa  based. 

*  "Henriens  antem  flUna  Ganfridi  oomitia  Andegavin  dnciaqne  Nor- 
manniflB,  et  Matildis  imperatriola,  jam  milea  effeotos,  in  Normanniam  trana- 
fretant  in  principio  mensia  Januaiii  '*  {fitfroam^  i  li2). 
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APPENDIX  Z. 

BISHOP  NIOEL  AT  ROME. 

(See  p.  209.) 

A  MOST  interesting  and  instmctiye  series  of  papal  letters  is 
preserved  in  the  valaable  Cotton  MS.  known  as  Tiberias,  A.  yi. 
The  earliest  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are  those  referred 
to  in  the  Historia  EUensis  as  obtained  by  Alexander  and  his 
fellows,  the  "  nuncii  "  of  Nigel  to  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  bishop  regained  his  see  in  1142  (ante,  p.  162).*  These 
letters  are  dated  April  29.  As  the  bishop  was  driven  from  the 
see  early  in  1140,  the  year  to  which  they  belong  is  not,  at  first 
sight,  obvious.  The  Historia  indeed  appears  to  place  them  just 
before  his  return,  but  its  narrative  is  not  so  clear  as  could  be 
wished,  nor  would  it  imply  that  the  bishop  returned  so  late  as 
May  (1142).  The  sequence  of  events  I  take  to  have  been  this. 
Nigel,  when  ejected  from  his  see  (1140),  fled  to  the  Empress  at 
Gloucester.  There  he  remained  till  her  triumph  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1141).  He  would  then,  of  course,  regain  his  see, 
and  this  would  account  for  his  knights  being  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  isle  when  Stephen  recovered  his  throne.  The  king, 
eager  to  reassert  his  rights  and  to  avoid  another  fenland  revolt, 
would  send  the  two  earls  to  Ely  (1142)  to  regain  possession  of 
its  strongholds.  The  bishop,  now  once  more  an  exile,  and 
despairing  of  Maud's  fortunes,  would  turn  for  help  to  the 
pope,  and  obtain  from  him  these  letters  commanding  his 
restoration  to  his  see.  I  should  therefore  assign'  them  to 
April  29,  1142.     This  would  account  for  the  expression  *'per 

'  **  Et  negotium  strenniBBime  agentes,  aooepemnt  ab  excellentiA  Boman» 
dignitatis  ad  ArohieptBoopom  et  episoopos  Anglia  et  ad  Botbomagensem 
ArckiepiBoopam  literaa  de  restitiaeDdo  Nigello  episoopo  in  sedem  mam*' 
(Hue.  EUentiM,  p.  621). 
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longa  tempora"  in  tlie  letter  to  Steplien.     They  could  not 
belong  to  1141,  when  the  Emprees  was  in  power,  and  ihe  above 
expressiott  wonM  not  be  applicable  in  the  year  1140. 
The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  letter  to  Stephen : — 

<*  Sereaitati  toe  logando  mandsimis  qnaftiniu  dignittlee  et  liberiales.  •  .  . 
Yenerabili  qooqne  firatri  nostio  NIgello  einsdam  lod  epiaoopo  in  recnpemidii 
poaaoagioniboi  eodlede  me  ii^iiile  distraotis  oonailinni  et  aaxiUnin  prabeas. 
Neo  pro  eo  quod  eooleaia  ipia  ana  bona  Jam  per  longa  tempora  pefdidit» 
jnatitie  aiie  earn  raatinen  aliqnod  praiuditiiim  patiaria"  (foL  114). 

To  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Innocent  writes 
thas : — 

^Bogando  maiidaiiiiia  et  mandando   preoipimiia  quatiana   seiiteiitiain 
qnam  Toneiabilu  firater  noater  NigeUna  Klyenaia  epian^na  in  eoa  qni  poaww 
sionea  eocleaie  ane  ininste  et  per  Tiokntiam  detinent  rationabiliter  promnl- 
gayit  firmiter  obaerretia  et  obierrail  per  Teatiaa  panoohiaa  paziter  liaci- 
ati8"(foL118  6). 

A  letter  (also  from  the  Lateran)  of  the  same  date  to  Nigel 
himself  excuses  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Thomey 
at  a  council.  A  sabaeqnent  letter  ("  data  trans  Tyberim  **)  of 
the  5th  of  October,  addressed  to  Theobald  and  the  English 
bishops,  deals  with  the  expalsion  and  restitution  of  Nigel,  and 
insists  on  his  fall  restoration. 

The  next  series  of  letters  are  from  Pope  Lacias,  and  belong 
to  May  24,  1144,  being  written  on  the  occasion  of  Nigel's  visit 
(ante,  p.  208).  Of  these  there  are  five  in  all.  To  Stephen 
Lncins  writes  as  follows : — 

**  YenerabiliB  fraternoster  Nigellns  Elyensis  episoopas  qnamTisquibasdam 
orimiDibus  in  pieeentia  noetra  notatus  fuerit,  neo  tamen  oonviotoa  neque 
oonfeBsos  est.  Unde  noa  ipsum  cam  gratia  nostra  ad  aedem  propriam 
remittentes  nobilitati  tne  mandamoa  nt  earn  pro  beati  Petri  et  nostra 
reverentia  bonores,  diligas,  neo  ipse  sibi  Tel  eodesie  sue  inioriam  yel 
molestiam  inferas  neo  ab  aliia  inferri  permittas.  8i  qoa  etiam  .  .  .  ab 
hominibus  tuis  ei  ablata  sunt  onm  integritate  restitni  feoias"  (foL  117). 

The  above  *'  crimina  **  are  those  referred  to  in  the  Historxa 
Eliensis  as  brought  forward  at  the  Council  of  London  in  1143  : — 

**Qaidam  magni  antoritatis  et  pradentiaB  visi  adversas  Dominom  Nigelluin 
Episcopnm  parati  insarrezemnt :  ilium  ante  Domini  Papn  prassentiam 
appellavemnt,  sinistra  ei  objidentes  plnrima,  mazime  qnod  seditiones  in 
ipso  oonoitaverat  regno,  et  bona  Eocleaie  sue  in  miiites  dissipaverat ;  aliaqne 
ei  convicia  blasphemantes  improperabant*'  (p.  622). 
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A  second  letter  of  the  same  date  *'Ad  clemin  elyensem 
de  coDdempnatione  Sjinonie  Yi talis  presbjteri  "  deals  with  the 
case  of  Yitalis,  a  priest  in  Nigel's  diocese,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  deprivation  of  his  living,  for  simony,  and  whose 
appeal  to  the  Conncil  of  London  in  1143  had  been  favourably 
received  by  the  legate.^  The  pope  had  himself  reheard  the  case, 
and  now  confirmed  Nigel's  decision : — 

*'DLlecti8  filiis  Rodberto  Abbatl  Thorneie  et  oapitalo  elyensi  salatem 
etc.  Notmn  vobis  fieri  quia  inditium  super  causa,  yidelioet  symonia,  Yitalis 
presbyteri  in  synodo  elyensi  habitum  in  nostra  presentia  discnssum  est  et 
retraotatam.  Quod  nos  rationabile  oognosoentes  apoetolioe  sedis  aactoritate 
firmavimus,"  etc.,  etc.  (fol.  117). 

Then  come  two  letters,  also  of  the  same  date,  one  to 
Theobald  and  the  English  bishops,  the  other  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Bonen,  both  to  the  same  effect,  beg^ning,  "  Yenerabilis 
frater  noster  Nigellas  elyensis  episcopus  ad  sedem  apostolicam 
veniens,  nobis  conqnestns  est  quod,"  etc.  (foL  116  H)  :'  the  fifth 
document  of  the  24th  of  May  (1144)  is  a  general  confirmation 
to  Ely  of  all  its  privileges  and  possessions  (fols.  114  6-116  6). 

Last  of  all  is  the  letter  referring  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 
which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have  been  written  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  Nigel  after  his  return  to  England  (on^e,  p.  215). 

>  **  Presbyter  quidam  Yitalis  nomine  oonquestus  est  coram  omnibus  quod 
Dominus  Elyensis  episcopus  eum  non  judloiali  ordine  de  suA  Ecclesift 
expulerit.    Huic  per  omnia  ille  Legatus  fti^ebat "  (fliM.  £I»9nt<«,  p.  622). 

'  See  aii<0,  p.  215,  for  Nigel's  complaint. 
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"  TIN81BI1." 

(See  p.  215.) 

The  mention  of  ^*  tenserifd  '*  in  the  letter  of  Lndiu  is  peonliarlj 
welcome,  becanae  (in  its  Norman-Frenoh  form)  it  ia  the  Tory 
word  employed  by  the  Peterboroogli  ohronider.^  Ab  I  have 
pointed  ont  in  the  Academy^  the  same  Latin  form  is  found  in 
the  agenda  of  the  jadioial  iter  in  1194 :  "  de  prisis  et  tenBeriit 
omnium  baUivoram"  (E.  ffovedesi,  iii.  267),  while  the  Anglo- 
Norman  '^tenserie*'  is  employed  by  Jordan  Fantosme,  who, 
writing  of  the  borgesses  of  Northampton  (1174),  tells  ns  that 
David  of  Scotland  *'ne  pot  Unsmie  de  ens  aver."  He  also 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  verb  when  he  describes  how  the  ESarl 
of  Leicester,  landing  in  East  Anglia,  *'  la  terre  vait  tensant.  .  .  . 
E  ad  tense  la  terre  cum  il  en  f  ut  bailli."  The  Latin  form  of 
the  verb  was  "tensare,"  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Lincolnshire  eyre  in  1202  (Maitland's  Select  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
p.  19),  where  it  is  used  of  extorting  toll  from  vessels  as  they 
traversed  the  marshes.  A  reference  to  the  closing  portion  of 
the  LincolnBhire  survey  in  Domesday  will  show  the  very  same 
offence  presented  by  the  jurors  of  1086. 

To  the  same  number  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee 
contributed  a  letter  quoting  some  examples  from  Ducange  of 
the  use  of  tenseria,  one  of  them  taken  from  the  Council  of 
London  in  1151 :  "  Sancimus  igitnr  ut  Ecclesi89  et  possessiones 
eeelesiasticsB    ab    operationibus    et    exactionibus,   quas    vnlgo 

^  "Hi  laBiden  gaBildea  on  the  tunes  .  .  .  and  clepeden  it  tenterie*'  (ed. 
Thorpe,  i.  382).  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  BOII0  Series  editor,  took  upon  himself  to 
alt€r  the  word  to  oenterie. 

»  No.  1001,  p.  37  (July  11, 1891). 
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tensericLs  sive  tallagia  Yocant,  omnino  liber®  permaneant,  nee 
super  his  eas  aliqni  de  c»tero  inquietare  prsBSumant.*'  The 
other  is  taken  from  the  Council  of  Tours  ^  (1163),  and  is 
specially  valuable  because,  I  think,  it  explains  how  the  word 
acquired  its  meaning.  The  difficulty  is  to  deduce  the  sense  of 
"  robbery  **  from  a  verb  which  originally  meant  "  to  protect "  or 
*'to  defend,"  but  this  difficulty  is  beautifully  explained  by  our 
own  word  "  blackmail,"  which  similarly  meant  money  extorted 
under  pretence  of  protection  or  defence.  The  "  defensio  "  of 
the  Tours  Council  supports  this  explanation,  as  does  the  curious 
story  told  by  the  monks  of  Abingdon,'  that  during  the  Anarchy 
under  Stephen— 

''Willelmas  Boterel  oonstabulaiiaB  de  WalUng^ord,  pecnnia  accepta  a 
domno  Ingulfo  abbate,  res  eoolesin  AbbendoneDBis  a  buo  ezercitn  se  defen- 
sanim  promiBit.  SponBioniB  ergo  Bum  immemor,  in  yillam  Culeham,  qn«D  hnio 
cenobio  adjacet,  quioquid  InyeDire  potuit,  deprsBdavit.  Qao  audito,  abbas 
.  .  .  admiranB  quomodo  quod  tueri  deberet,  fore  nequior  diripnlBset "  eio. 

William  died  excommunicate  for  this,  but  his  brother  Peter 
made  some  slight  compensation  later.'  It  was  not  unusual  for 
conscience  or  the  Church  to  extort  more  or  less  restitution  for 
lawless  conduct,  as,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Geffrey  de  Mande- 
ville  and  his  son.  So,  too,  Earl  Ferrers  made  a  grant  to  Burton 
Abbey  "  propter  dampna  a  me  et  meis  EcclesiaB  predicted  illata  " 
(cf.  p.  276,  n.  3),  previous  to  going  on  pilgrimage  to  S.  Jago  de 
Compostella — an  early  instance  of  a  pilgrimage  thither.* 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  tbe 
grant  by  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
restitution  for  wrongs,'  may  very  possibly  refer  to  his  alleged 

*  **  De  CaBmeteriis  et  EcolesiiB,  sire  qaibuslibet  poBsessionibns  eoolesiasticlB 
tenterias  dari  prohibemns,  ne  pro  EoclesifB  vel  ciemeterii  defeoBione  fldei 
Bui  Glerici  BponBionem  interponant'*  Oompare  the  passage  from  tbe  ChronieU 
of  Hamsey,  p.  218  n.,  ante, 

'  Abingdon  Cartulary,  ii.  231. 

'  William  and  Peter  Boterel  were  related  to  Brian  Fitz  Count  (of 
Wallingford)  through  his  father.  They  both  attest  a  charter  of  his  wifcs 
Matilda  «*de  Wallingford,"  to  Oakbom  Priory. 

*  Burton  Cartulary ,  p.  50.  A  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  is  alluded  to  in 
a  charter  (of  this  reign)  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  "in  eodem  anno  quo  ipsemet  .  .  .  rediTit  de  itinere  8.  Jacobi 
Apostoli." 

*  **  Bobertns  Comes  Leg*  Badnlfo  Ticeoomitl.    Sciatis  me  pro  satisfaotionu, 
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share  in  ihe  arrest  of  the  InshopB  (1139),  and  bo  oonfi 
statement  of  Orderions  Yitalis.^ 

The  complaint  of  ihe  same  English  Chronide  that  tl 
less  harons  *'  omelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  tl 
-with  castle  works  "  is  onrionslj  confirmed  bj  a  lette 
Pope  Engenins  to  four  of  the  prelates,  Jnlj  28,- 1147 : — 

**  Religiofomm  firalmiii  Ahbendonte  grafem  qiierel«m  sooe{^ 
Willelmns  Martel,  Hugo  de  Bolebee,  WUklmiifl  da  Belloosmpo,  J 
Marefloallns,  et  eomm  homines,  et  pliiret  etbm  alii  psioohisni  Testri 
■iones  eomm  yiolenter  inTsdont,  et  bona  ipsomm  rspiant  el  distn 

With  characteristic  agreement  npon  this  pointy  \ 
Martel,  who  served  the  king,  John  the  marshal,  who  f < 
the  Empress,  and  William  de  Beanchamp,  who  had  joine 
were  at  one  in  the  eyil  work. 

ao  dampnomm  per  me  sea  per  mess  SoolesiA  Unooln'  'BsfAaoofj^  i 
reetitatione,  dediaae  •  .  .  ytmlbXm  KeolftgiM  Tilneolnenii  et  Aj 
Epifoopo,**  etc.  (Bmidgiwf  Jtc^Marst  Linooln,  p.  87). 

^  See  hiB  life  by  me  in  IHMonary  1^  ilMomA  Biogn^. 
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APPENDIX  BB. 

THE    empress's   CHARTER  TO   GEOFFRET   RIDEL. 

(See  p.  234.) 

This  instrament,  whicb  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  belongs  to 
the  Devizes  series  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  Empress,  and 
is  enrolled  among  some  deeds  relating  to  the  baronial  family 
of  Basset.*  As  every  charter  of  the  Empress  is  of  interest,  while 
this  one  possesses  special  features,  it  is  here  given  to  extenso  : — 

M.  Imperatrix  Henrici  Regis  (ilia  et  Anglomm  Domina, 
et  H.  filius  Dncis  Normannomm,  Arohiep.  Epis.  Abb.  Comit. 
Baron.  Jnstic.  Yicecom.  Minist.  et  omnibns  fidelibns  sois 
Francis  et  Anglis  tocins  Anglie  et  Normannie  salntem.  Sciatis 
me  reddidisse  et  concessisse  Oalfrido  Ridel  filio  Ricardi  Basset 
totam  hereditatem  snam  et  omnia  recta  sna  nbicnnqne  ea 
ratione  poteret  ostendere  sive  in  Normannia  sive  in  Anglia 
et  totam  terram  qnam  pater  eins  Ricardas  Basset  habnit  et 
tennit  jnre  hereditario  de  Rege  Henrico,  vel  de  qnocnnqne 
tennisset,  in  Normannia  sive  in  Anglia,  ad  tenendum  in  feodo 
et  hereditate.  Et  totam  terram  Oalfridi  Ridel  avi  sni  qnam- 
cnnque  habuit  et  tennit  jnre  hereditario.  In  Anglia  sive  in 
Normannia  de  Rege  Henrico,  vel  de  qnocnnqne  tennisset,  ad 
tenendum  in  fendo  et  hereditate  sibi  et  heredibns  snis  de  nobis 
et  heredibns  nostris.  Qaare  volnmns  et  firmiter  precipimas 
quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  qniete  et  honorifice  teneat  in  bosco  et 
aqnis  et  in  viis  et  semitis  in  pratis  et  yastnris  in  omnibos  locis 
cnm  soch  et  sache  cum  tol  et  them  et  infangefethef  et  onm 
omnibns  consnetndinibns  et  qnietndinibns  et  libertatibns  cnm 
qnibns  antecessores  eins  tennemnt.  T[estibns].  Cancellario 
et  Roberto  Gomite  Glovemie  et  Ghdfrido  Comite  Essex  et 

>  Shane,  xzzi.  4  (No.  46> 
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Roberto  filio  Beg[i8]  et  W«lo1ieIi]io  Mamiiiot  [ei]  Bogero  filio 
(jrie)  Apad  Diiii8[aR]. 

The  charter  with  which  this  one  onglit  to  be  blocdj'com- 
pftred  is  that  granted,  also  at  Deviiee,  to  Hnmfrej  de  BcAnii, 
early  in  1144.^    Theae  two  are  the  onlj  inatanoea  I  h*Te  yet 
met  with  of  j<nni  charters  from  the  Empress  and  her  son«    It 
may  not  be  nnjostifiabte  to  infer  that  Heniy  was  henceforth 
inoladed  as  a  partner  in  Us  mother's  chartecs.    If  so,  it  woold 
follow  that  her  charters  in  which  he  is  not  mentioned  are 
probably  of  earlier  date.*     The  second  point  anggeeted  hj 
a  comparison  of  these  charters  is  that  here  Henry  figures  ss 
the  son  of  the  Doke  of  the  Normans,  while  in  the  other 
doonment  he  is  merely  son  of  the  Oovnt  of  the  Angevios. 
This  is  at  once  explained  by  the  fMst  that  her  husband  had  now 
won  his  promotion  (1144)  from  Coont  of  the  Angerins  to  Duke 
of  the  NormanSy  an  explanation  which  confirms  my  remarks  on 
the  charter  to  Hamfrey  de  Bohon.*     Thus  this  charter  to 
Geoffrey  Bidel  mast  be  later  than  the  spring  of  1144,  while 
anterior  to  Henry's  departure  about  the  end  of  1146.     As  the 
(Conoher)  charter  to  Geoffrey  de  Manderille  (junior)  is  attested 
by  Humfrey  as  ''  Dapifer,"  that,  also,  may  be  placed  subsequent 
to  Humfrey *8  own.     Again,  in  the  charter  here  printed,  we 
have  proof  that  Bicbard  Basset  was  dead  at  the  time  of  its 
grant,  if  not  before.     There  has  been  hitherto  no  clue  as  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  though  Foes  makes  him  die,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  in  1154.     Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  observe  that  the 
Bassets  and  Bidels  were  typical  members  of  that  official  class 
which   Henry  I.   had  fostered,  and  which   appears   to   have 
strongly  favoured  his  daughter's  cause.    Lastly,  in  the  re-grant 
of  this  charter,  by  Dake  Henry  at  Wallingford  (1153),  we  have 

1  See  my  Ancieni  Charten  (Pipe-Boll  Society),  pp.  45-47.  There  are  two 
Devizes  charters  of  the  Empress,  besides  this  one,  not  included  in  Mr.  Birches 
collection,  namely,  her  g^nt  of  Aston  (by  the  Wrekin)  to  Shrewsbury  Abbey, 
and  her  general  confirmation  to  that  honse.  They  are  both  attested  by  Earl 
Beginald,  William  fitz  Alan,  Bobert  de  Dnnstanville,  and  **Gocoas'*  de 
Dinan,  but  are  later  than  1141,  to  which  date  Mr.  Eyton  and  others  assign 
them. 

'  In  the  second  charter  of  the  Empress  to  Geofinrey  de  Mandeville  the 
elder  (1142)  we  hare  the  first  sign  of  a  desire  to  secure  her  son's  adhesion. 

*  Ancient  Charten,  p.  47. 
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a  valaable  iUoBtration  of  his  practice  in  ignoring  his  mother's 
charters,  even  when  sanctioned  by  himself  in  his  jonth.  For, 
although  the  terms  of  the  instrument  are  reproduced  with 
exactitude,  the  gprant  is  made  d»  nwo^  without  reference  to  anj 
former  charter.^ 

*  iSZoane,  xxxi.  4.  The  witneiMf  are  Bandulf  Etrl  of  Chester,  Reginald 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  William  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  Bichard 
de  Homez  ("  dohumesoo  "),  oonstable,  Philip  de  Colnmbers,  ^ph  Basset, 
Balph  **  Walensis,"  Hugh  de  **  Hamslep." 
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EXCURSUS. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  EARLDOM  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

One  of  the  problems  in  English  history  as  jet,  it  wonld  seem, 
unsolved,  is  that  of  the  date  at  which  Henry  I.  conferred  on  his 
natural  eon  Robert  the  earldom  of  Gloucester.  The  great  part 
which  Robert  played  in  the  eventful  struggles  of  his  time,  the 
fact  that  this  was,  in  all  probability,  almost  the  only  earldom 
created  in  the  course  of  this  reign  (1100-1135),  and  the  import- 
ance of  ascertaining  the  date  of  its  creation  as  fixing  that  of 
many  an  otherwise  doubtful  record,  all  combine  to  cause  surprise 
that  the  problem  remains  unsolved. 

Brooke  wrote  that  the  earldom  of  Gloucester  was  conferred 
on  Robert  ''in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  father^s  reign,"  and 
his  critic,  the  argus-eyed  Vincent,  in  his  Disoaverie  of  Errours, 
did  not  question  the  statement.  As  to  Dugdale,  he  evaded  the 
problem.  Ignorance  on  the  point  is  frankly  confessed  in  the 
Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer;  while  Mr.  Freeman,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  has  also  deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour. 

Three  dates,  however,  have  been  suggested  for  this  creation. 

The  first  is  1109.  This  may  be  traced  to  Sandford  (1707) 
and  Rapin  (1724),  who  took  it  from  the  rhyming  chronicle 
assigned  to  Robert  of  Gloucester : — 

•*  And  of  tlie  kynges  crownement  in  the  [ninthe]  *  yere, 
The  Yorst  Erie  of  Gloucestre  thus  was  mayd  there." 

This  date  was  revived  by  Courthope  in  his  well-known 
edition  (1857)  of  the  Historic  Peerage  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (by 
whom  no  date  had  been  assigned  to  the  creation).  It  may  be 
said,  by  inference,  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  at  the  British  Museum. 

^  ThiB,  the  important  word,  is  unfortunately  doubtful,] 
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The  second  is  1119.  This  snspiciouslj  resembles  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  preceding  date,  but  may  have  been  suggested,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clark  {yide  infra)  probably  was,  bj  reading 
Dagdale  wrong. ^  It  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  a  foot- 
note to  William  of  Malmesbory  (1840),  as  edited  for  the 
English  Historical  Society  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Duffas 
(then  Mr.)  Hardy,  It  is  there  stated  that  Robert  '*  was 
created  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1119"  (vol.  ii.  p.  692).  No 
authority  whatever  is  given  for  this  statement,  but  the  same 
date  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Clark  (1878),  who  asserts  that ''  Robert 
certainly  bore  it  [the  title]  1119,  20th  Henry  I."  {Arch,  Joum., 
«zzv.  5)  ;  by  Mr.  Doyle  (1886)  in  his  valuable  Official  Baronage 
(ii.  9)  ;  and  lastly  (1887)  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  Bristol  (p.  17). 
In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  the  source  of  the  statement 
given.' 

In  the  mean  while,  a  third  date,  vis.  shortly  before  Easter 
(April  2),  1116,  was  advanced  with  much  assurance.  In  his 
essay  on  the  Survey  of  Lindsey  (1882),  Mr,  Chester  Waters 
wrote : 

**  We  know  thai  the  earldom  wai  conferred  on  him  before  Euter,  1116, 
for  he  attested  as  earl  the  royal  charter  in  faronr  of  Tewkeihary  Abbey, 
which  was  ezeonted  at  Wincheeter  on  the  eve  of  the  king's  embarkation  for 
Normandy  "(p.  3). 

The  date  attributed  to  this  charter  having  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries,  the  somewhat  singular  discovery  was 
made  that  it  could  also  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Eyton, 
then  lately  deceased.'  For  the  time,  however,  Mr.  Waters 
enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  solved  an  ancient  problem,  and 
•*  the  ennobling  of  Robert  fitz  Roy  in  1116"  was  accepted  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Elton.^ 

I  propose  to  show  that  these  three  dates  are  all  alike 
erroneous,  and  that  the  Tewkesbury  charter  is  spurious. 


1  a 


He  waaadTanoed  to  the  earldom  of  Glonoeeter  by  the  king  (his  father). 
After  which,  in  Anno  1119  (20  Hen.  l.\  he  attended  him  in  that  famous 
battle  at  BrenneriH,"  etc,  etc.  {Baronage^  L  584). 

'  A  paper  on  the  earldom  was  read  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  0.  Nichols,  at  the 
Gloucester  Congress  of  the  Institute  (1851%  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  was  STsr 
printed,  so  that  I  cannot  gire  the  date  which  ha  assigned. 

«  AOamm^  May  9  and  June  27, 1885. 

«  Academy,  Sepiembsf  29, 1888  (p.  207). 
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Let  a§  first  obeorve  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  belief 
that  Bobert  received  his  earldotn  bt  the  time  of  his  marriaga  to 
the  beiresR  of  Robert  tits  Hamon.  There  ie,  on  the  contrary,  a 
probability  that  he  did  not.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  Tewkeabnr; 
charter  (Mon.  ^ng.,  ii.  66),  in  nhich  the  king  speaks  of  the 
demesne  of  Sobert  Gtc  Hamon  as  being  now  "  Dominiuin 
Roberti  filii  mei,"  for  we  have  more  direct  evidence  in  a 
charter  of  Robert  to  the  chnrch  of  Rochester,  in  which  he  eoii' 
firmed  the  ^fts  made  by  his  wife  and  father,  not  as  Robert 
Earl  of  GIOQceeter,  but  merely  as  "  Ego  Rodbertns  Henrici 
Regis  filins." 

We  mnst  farther  dismiss  late  antharities,  in  which,  as  we- 
might  expect,  we  find  a  tendency  to  throw  back  the  creation  of 
a  title  to  an  earlj  period  of  the  grantee's  life.  We  cannot 
accept  OS  valid  evidence  the  rhymes  of  Rol>ert  of  Gloucester 
(oirca  1300),  the  oonftuion  of  later  writers,  or  the  Msninptions 
of  the  fonrteenth-centnry  GknmitKfm  da  VormondM,  in  whioh  last 
work  Bobert  is  represented  as  already  "Earl  of  Gloucester"  at 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  (1106). 

The  only  chronicle  that  we  can  safely  consnlt  is  that  of  the 
Continnator  of  William  of  Jnmijiges,  and  this,  onfortnnately, 
tells  ns  nothing  as  to  tb«  date  of  the  creation,  whioh,  howerer, 
it  seems  to  place  some  time  after  the  marrit^.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  writer's  words — 

"Pnttores,  qniapamm  erst  fllinmBegisingcDtiapnadiapoMideTeabaqiM 
nomine  et  houore  alioqjtu  pnblicM  dignitatii,  dedit  iUi  pater  piu  oomitatam 
QloeOGitre  "  (Lib.  viU.  a«p.  29^  ed.  Dacheme,  p.  SOS). 

are  snspivioosly  sn^estire  of  Robert  of  Glonoester's  hmons 
story  that  Robert's  bride  refosed  to  many  him  "bote  he  adde 
an  tno  name."  It  wonid  be  very  satisfactory  if  we  oonld  thus 
trace  the  stor;  to  its  source,  the  more  so  as  the  chronicle  is  not 
among  those  from  which  Robert  is  supposed  to  have  drawn. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  charters 
alone.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  look  to  the  styles  given  to 
Bobert  the  king's  son,  to  learn  when  he  first  became  Earl  of 
Oloncester. 

His  earliest  attestation  is,  to  all  appearance,  that  which 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  1113.  This  charter  is  printed  is  the 
appendix  to  the  edition  of  Orderiotts  Yitalis  by  the  Sociiti  de 
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THistoire  de  France/  and  as  all  the  cironmstanoeB  connected 

with  its  grant,  together  with  the  names  of  the  chief  witnesses, 

are  given  by  Ordericns  in  the  body  of  his  work,*  there  cannot 

be  the  slightest  doabt,  or  eyen  hesitation,  as  to  its  date.*    In 

the  text  he  is   styled   *'  Bodbertus  regis  filins,"  and  in  the 

charter  "  Bodbertus  filias  regis,"  his  name  being  giyen,  it 

should  be  noticed,  last  bat  one.     The  next  attestation,  in  order, 

it  would  seem,  is  found  in  a  writ  of  Henry  I.  tested  at  Beading, 

some  time  before  Easter,  1116,  to  judge  from  the  presence  of 

*'  Bannalfus  Meschinus."^  For  Bandnlf  became  Earl  of  Chester 

by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Bichard,  when  returning  to  England 

with  the  king  in  November,  1120.' 

We  next  find  Bobert  in  Normandy  with  his  father.     He 

there  attests  a  charter  to  Savigny,  his  name  ("  Bobertus  filius 

regis")  coming  immediately  after  those  of  the  earls  (in  this 

case  Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain,  and  Bichard,  Earl  of  Chester), 

that  being  the  position  in  which,  till  his  creation,  it  henceforth 

always  figures.     This  charter  passed  in  1118,  probably  in  the 

autumn  of  the  year.'    Bobert's  next  appearance  is  at  the  battle 

of  Br6mul6  (or  Noyon),  August  20,  1119.     Ordericus  refers  to 

his  presence  thus : — 

**  Ibi  fuerant  duo  illii  ejiM  Bodbertaa  ei  Rieardus,  militot  egregii,  ot  iroi 
oonrales,"  etc.,  etc.  (It.  857). 

This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  view  that  Bobert  was  already 
an  earl,  for  he  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  three  earls 
("  tres  consules  ")  who  were  present,  and  is  classed  with  his 
brother  Bichard,  who  never  became  an  earl.  Wa  must  assign 
to  about  the  same  date  the  oonfirmation  charter  of  Colchester 
Abbey,  which  is    known  to  us  only  from   the   unpablished 

1  y.  199.  •  If.  801 

*  The  king  promiaed  the  charter  on  the  oooMion  of  hit  vUlt  (Kobroary  8, 
1113X  and  when  it  had  been  drawn  up,  it  received  Itia  formal  npproyal  at 
Ronen,**  Anno  quo  oomea  AndegaTensIf  meonm  paoem  fecit  «t  Cenuinauolam 
de  me,  meat  homo  factna,  reoepit." 

*  Ahingdan  Cartulary,  ii.  77. 

■  Henry  remained  abroad  between  the  abo? •  dates. 

*  QaBia  CkrutianOy  zi.  (tnatmrnento),  pp.  111-119.  The  charter  i« 
there  asaigned,  bot  without  any  reaion  being  given,  to  1 118.  A  collation,  how- 
ever, of  thia  record  with  the  namea  given  by  Orderioua  VlUlla  (Iv.  899)  of 
those  preaent  at  the  Conndl  of  Rouen,  October  7, 11 18,  makoa  it  all  but  certain 
that  it  paaaed  on  that  occaaioo. 
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cartulary  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper.  Robert's 
name  here  comes  immediately  after  those  of  the  earls,  and  his 
style  is  **  Bobertas  filins  henrioi  regis  Anglomm.*' 

This  charter  suggests  a  very  important  question.  That  its 
form,  in  the  cartulary,  is  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
gp^nted  we  may  confidently  deny.  At  the  same  time,  the 
circumstances  by  which  its  grant  was  accompanied  are  told 
by  the  monks  in  great  detail  and  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
narrative.  Indeed,  on  that  narrative  is  based  the  belief,  so 
dear  to  Mr.  Freeman's  heart,  that  Henry  I.  was,  more  or 
less,  familiar  with  the  English  tongue.  Moreover,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  internal  evidence  that  the  charter,  as  we  have  it, 
is  based  on  an  originally  genuine  record.  Now,  the  accepted 
practice  is  to  class  charters  as  genuine,  doubtful,  or  spurious, 
^*  doubtful "  meaning  only  that  they  are  either  genuine  or 
spurious,  but  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  these 
classes  they  belong.  For  my  part  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  an  indefinite  number  of  stages  between  an 
absolutely  genuine  record  and  one  that  is  a  sheer  forgery.  It 
was  often,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  alleged  (we  may  have  our 
own  suspicions)  that  the  charter  originally  granted  had  been 
lost,  stolen,  or  burnt.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  charter, 
its  predecessor  was  said  to  have  been  lost ;  at  Leicester,  a  riot 
was  made  accountable;  at  Carlisle  a  fire.  In  these  last  two 
cases,  those  who  were  affected  were  allowed  to  depose  to  the 
tenor  of  the  lost  charter.  In  the  case  of  that  which  we  are  now 
considering,  I  have  recorded  in  another  place  ^  my  belief  that 
the  story  was  probably  a  plot  of  the  monks  anxious  to  secure 
an  enlarged  charter.  Of  course,  where  a  charter  was  really 
lost,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  supply  its  place  either  by 
a  pseudo-original  document,  or  merely  in  a  cartulary,  deliberate 
invention  was  the  only  resource.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  was 
almost  certain  that,  in  the  days  when  the  means  of  historical 
information  were,  compared  with  our  own,  non-existent,  the 
forger  would  betray  himself  at  once  by  the  names  in  his  list  of 
witnesses.  There  was,  however,  as  I  imagine,  another  class 
of  forged  charters.  This  comprised  those  cases  in  which  the 
original  had  not  been  lost,  but   in  which  it  was  desired   to 

*  Aoademy^  No.  645. 
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snbstitute  for  that  original  a  charter  with  more  extensive 
grants.  Here  the  genuine  list  of  witnesses  might,  of  conrse,  be 
copied,  and  with'  a  little  skill  the  interpolations  or  alterations 
might  be  so  made  as  to  render  detection  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  a  cartulary  transcript;  in 
an  actual  charter,  the  document  and  seal  would  greatly  assist 
detection.  But  I  would  suggest  that  there  might  be  another 
class  to  be  considered.  This  Colchester  charter  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  impression  it  conyeys  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
genuine  charter,  adapted  by  a  systematic  process  of  florid  and 
grandiloquent  adornment  to  a  depraved  monkish  taste.  In 
short,  I  look  on  this  charter  as  not,  of  necessity,  a  '*  forgery,** 
that  is,  intended  to  deceive,  but  as  possibly  representing  the 
results  of  a  process  resembling  that  of  illumination.  Such 
an  hypothesis  may  appear  daring,  but  it  is  based,  we  must 
remember,  on  a  mental  attitude,  on,  so  to  speak,  an  historic 
conscience,  radically  different  from  our  own.  After  all,  it  is 
but  in  the  present  generation  that  the  sacredness  of  an  original 
record  has  been  recognised  as  it  should.  Such  a  conception 
was  wholly  foreign  to  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  this  essential  fact  in  a  study  on  ''The 
Book  of  Howth,"  when  calling  attention  to  the  strange  liberties 
allowed  themselves  by  the  early  translators  of  the  Exjpugnatio 
Hibemim.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  illustrates  the  point.  Look- 
ing not  only  at  him  but  his  contemporaries  in  the  twelfth 
century,  we  cannot  but  compare  the  impertinent  obtrusion  of 
their  pseudo-classical  and,  still  more,  their  incorrigible  Biblical 
erudition,  with  the  same  peculiar  features  in  such  charters  as 
those  of  which  I  speak.  Another  remarkable  parallel,  I  think, 
may  be  found  in  the  Bialogus  de  Scaccario.  Observe  there  the 
opening  passage,  together  with  the  persistent  obtrusion  of  texts, 
and  compare  them  with  the  general  type  of  forged,  spurious,  or 
''doctored"  charters.  The  resemblance  is  very  striking.  It 
was,  one  might  say,  the  systematic  practice  of  the  monkish 
forger  or  adapter  to  make  the  royal  or  other  grantor  in  sach 
charters  as  these  indulge  in  a  homily  from  the  monkish  stand- 
point on  the  obligation  to  make  such  grants,  and  to  quote  texts 
in  support  of  that  thesis.  Once  viewed  in  this  light,  such 
passages  are  as  intelligible  as  they  are  absurd. 
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Bat,  in  addition  to,  and  distinct  from,  these  stilted  morali- 
zations,  is  the  process  which  I  have  ventured  to  compare  with 
illumination  or  even  embroidery.  This  was,  in  most  cases,  so 
overdone,  as  to  bury  the  simple  phraseology  of  the  original,  if 
genuine,  instrument  beneath  a  pile  of  grandiloquence.  Take 
for  instance  this  clause  from  the  Colchester  charter  in  question  : 

"Data  Bothomagi  deo  gratias  Bolemniter  et  feliciter  Anno  ab  incani' 
dom*  MOXOL  Quo  nimimm  anno  prastaxatuB  filins  regis  Henrioi  Will's  rex 
designatns  pnellam  nobilissimam  filiam  Fnlconia  Andegayomm  oomitis 
Mathiidam  nomine  Loxouii  dnxit  oxozeH.'* 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  clause  with  that   appended  to  an 
orig^inal  charter  of  some  ten  years  later,  we  there  read  thus  : — 

*'  Apnd  Wintoniam  eodem  anno,  inter  Pascham  et  Penteoostem,  quo  Rex 
dnxit  in  nxorem  filiam  dnois  de  Lnrain."  * 

This  peculiar  method  of  dating  charters  which  is  found  in 
this  reign  suggests  that  the  genuine  charter  to  Colchester 
would  contain  a  similar  clause  (if  any),'  beginning  "Apud 
Rothomagum  eodem  anno  quo,'*  etc.,  etc.  As  it  stands  in  the 
cartulary,  the  original  clause  has  been  treated  by  the  monkish 
scribe  much  as  an  original  passage  in  a  chronicle  might  be 
worked  into  his  text,  in  the  present  day,  by  an  historian  of  the 
"  popular  ^  school.'  But  wide  and  interesting  though  the  con- 
clusions are  to  which  such  an  hypothesis  might  lead,  I  must 
confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  that  the  list  of  witnesses, 

^  Dnchy  of  Lancaster :  Boyal  Charters,  No.  6. 

'  Compare  the  Bouen  charter  [1113]  to  St.  Eyronl,  where  the  clause  ia 
<*  Anno  quo  comes  Andegavensis  mecnm  pacem  fecit,**  etc.,  etc.  (see  p.  423). 

'  This  is  specially  applicable  to  the  insertion  of  the  year  in  numerals. 
Such  date  would  be,  though  actually  an  addition,  yet  a  legitimate  inference 
from  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  charter.  It  may  be  worth  alluding  to 
another  case,  though  it  stands  on  somewhat  a  different  footing,  to  illuBtrat<? 
the  infinite  variety  of  treatment  to  which  such  charters  were  subjected,  even 
when  there  were  neither  occasion  nor  intention  to  deceive.  This  is  that  of 
the  final  agreement  between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  of 
which  the  record  is  preserved  at  Canterbury.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  document  from  which  historians  have  quoted  (A.  1)  is  not  really  the 
original,  but  a  copy  **  which  was  plainly  intended  for  public  exhibition  *' 
{Fifth  Report  Hist.  MSS.y  App.  i.  p.  452).  Moreover,  the  real  original  (A.  2) 
was  found  not  to  contain  the  final  clause  (narrating  the  place  and  circnra- 
stances  of  the  agreement),  which  is  hence  supposed  to  have  been  subse- 
quently added,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  by  the  clerk.  (See  my  letter  in 
AtTierueum,  December  19,  1891.) 
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in  its  minutest  details,  is  apparently  beyond  impeachment. 
Specially  would  I  refer  to  four  names,  those  of  the  clerks  of 
the  king's  chapel.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  so  complete  and 
careful  a  b'st.  The  four  "capellani  regis,"  as  they  are  here 
styled,  are  (1)  John  de  Bayeux;^  (2)  Nigel  de  Calne;^  (3) 
Robert  "  Pechet ;  "  •  (4)  Richard  "  custos  sigilli  regis."  *  The 
remarkable  and,  we  may  fairly  assume,  undesigned  coincidence 
between  the  list  of  witnesses  attesting  this  charter,  and  that  of 
the  king's  followers  at  the  battle  of  Br6mul6  (fought,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  grant),  as  given 
by  Ordericus  Yitalis,  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  confirming, 
as  it  obviously  does,  the  authority  of  both  the  lists,  and  con- 
sequently my  hypothesis  that  the  charter  iu  the  Colchester 
cartulary  represents  a  genuine  original  record  belonging  to  the 
date  alleged.' 

It  is  also,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that  Eadmer  applies  to 
William  "  the  ^theling "  the  very  same  term  as  that  which 
meets  us  in  this  charter,  namely,  "  designatus."  * 

Approaching  now  the  question  of  date,  we  note  that  the 
charter  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  marriage  at  Lisieux 
(June,  1119)  to  which  it  refers,  and  previous  to  the  Council 
of  Rheims  (October  20,  1119),  which  Archbishop  Thurstan 
attended,  and  from  which  he  did  not  return.*  We  know  that 
between  these  dates  Henry  was  in  Rouen  at  least  once,  vis.  at 
the  end  of  September  (1119),"  so  that  we  can  determine  the 
date  of  the  charter  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits. 

>  Natural  son  of  Odo,  Bnhop  of  Bayenx,  the  Oonqneror's  half-brother. 

*  "  NigelluB  de  Calna  reddit  compotum  de  j  maroa  argent!  pro  Willelmo 
nepote  sue"  {RoL  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I.,  p.  18). 

*  Hade  Bnhop  of  Lichfield  and  Goventry  early  in  1121. 

*  AlioM  '^de  Bigillo."  He  waa  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  January, 
1121,  aa  **  Bicardut  qui  regii  aigilli  anb  oancellario  cnstoB  erat "  (Eadmer). 

*  In  both  we  haTe  the  lame  three  earls,  neither  more  nor  leas ;  in  both 
we  haTe  the  same  two  fiUi  regU,  Bobert  and  Bichard ;  in  both  we  have 
Bichard  de  Tankerville  and  Nigel  de  Albini  and  Boger  fits  Bichard. 

'  "  Willelmnm  jam  olim  regni  hnredem  designatnm  "  (p.  290).  Compare 
the  Gontinnator  of  Florence  of  Woroester,  who,  speaking  of  the  yery  event 
(1119)  by  which  this  charter  is  dated,  describes  him  aa  William  "qnem  jam 
[i.e.  1116]  haredem  totios  regni  sol  oonstitneiat "  (iL  72). 

'  Florence  0/  Woreetter,  ii.  78. 

*  Orderieui  VUaU$  (ed.  Soci^t^  de  rHistoire  de  France),  iy.  871. 
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The  remaining  charters  which  we  have  now  to  examine  are 
all  subsequent  to  the  king's  return  and  the  disaster  of  the 
White  Ship  (November  25,  1120). 

The  desolate  king  had  spent  his  Christmas  (1120)  in  com- 
parative seclusion  at  Brampton,  attended  bj  his  nephew, 
Theobald  of  Blois.^  In  January  (1121)  he  came  south  to  attend 
a  great  council  before  his  approaching  marriage.  By  Eadmer 
and  the  Gontinuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  assembling 
of  the  council  is  assigned  to  the  Epiphany  (January  6,  1121). 
Richard  "de  Sigillo"  was  on  the  following  day  (January  7) 
elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  was  consecrated  nine  days 
later  (January  16,  1121)  at  Lambeth.' 

To  this  council  we  may  safely  assign  a  charter  in  the  British 
Museum  (Harley,  111,  B.  46),*  of  value  for  its  list  of  witnesses, 
twenty -six  in  number.  It  gives  us  the  names  of  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  bishops,  by  whom,  in  addition  to  the  primate,  this 
council  was  attended.*  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  by  whom 
so  much  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  study  of  charters  and 
of  seals,  has  edited  this  record  in  one  of  his  instrucdve  sphra- 
gistic  monographs.*  He  has,  however,  by  an  unfortunate  inad- 
vertence, omitted  about  half  a  dozen  witnesses,'  while  his  two 
limits  of  date  are  not  quite  correct;  for  Richard  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Hereford,  not  on  "the  16th  of  January,  1120," 
but  on  the  16th  of  January,  1121  (N.S.),  and  Archbishop  Ralph 
died,  not  "19th  September,"  but  19th  October  (xiv.  kal. 
Novembris),  1122.  Thus  the  limit  for  this  charter  would  be, 
not  "from  April,  1120,  to  September,  1122,"  but  from  January, 
1121,  to  October,  1122.     Mr.  Birch  further  observes  that  "  the 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

«  Coni.  Flor.  Wig.,  ii.  75;  Eadmer,  290. 

'  **  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  ooncessisse  Bicardo  episcopo  episcopatum  de 
Hereford,"  etc.,  etc. 

*  Five  of  them  joined  the  primate  in  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  (January  16).  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  not  at  the  council, 
being  still  in  disgrace  with  the  king  for  his  conduct  at  the  Council  of  Rheims 
(October,  1119). 

*  Journ,  Brit.  Arch,  Asi.,  xxix.  258,  259. 

*  Reading  '♦Willelmo,  &  Ricardo  filiis  Baldewini,"  where  the  charter 
hfis :— "  (1)  William  de  Tankerville,  (2)  William  de  Albini,  (3)  Walter  de 
Gloucester,  (4)  Adam  de  Port,  (5)  William  de  Pirou,  (6)  Walter  de  Gant, 
(7)  Richard  fitz  Baldwin. 
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date  may  be  k^ken  very  shortly  after  the  conBeoration  of 
Richard."  Here  again,  I  most  reluctantly  differ,  for  by  the 
practice  of  the  time,  the  grant  of  the  temporalities  did  not  oome 
after,  but  before,  the  consecration.  The  charter,  in  short,  as 
I  observed  above,  can  be  safely  assigned  to  the  oonnoil  of 
Jannary,  1121. 

In  it  the  subject  of  this  paper  attests  as  '*  Roberto  filio 
Regis."  His  name  occurs  in  its  right  place  immediately  after 
those  of  the  earls,  who,  oddly  enough,  are  in  this  charter  the 
same  two,  at  least  in  title,^  after  whom  he  bad  attested  the 
Savigny  charter  in  1118.' 

The  next  charters  in  my  chain  of  evidence  are  two  which 
passed  at  Windsor.  We  are  told  by  Simeon  of  Durham  that  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  marriage  (January  2d-30,  1121)  there 
was  gathered  together  at  Windsor  a  council  of  the  whole  realm.' 
To  this  council  I  assign  a  charter  printed  by  Madox  from  the 
original  among  the  archives  of  Westminster  Abbey .^  I  am  led 
to  do  so  becaase,  firstly,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  all 
found,  with  three  exceptions,  in  charters  belonging  to  this  date ; 
second,  the  said  three  exceptions  are  those  of  Count  Theobald 
of  Blois,  who  had,  we  know,  joined  the  king  not  long  before,  of 
Earl  David,  from  Scotland,  whose  visit  would  be  due  to  the  occa- 
sion of  his  brother-in-law's  wedding,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  whose  presence  may  be  also  thus  accounted  for ; '  tbird, 
the  attestation  of  two  archbishops  with  four  bishops  suggests  the 
presence  of  a  '' oonciliom,"  as  described  by  Sim<eon  of  Durham. 

If  this  is  the  date  of  the  charter  in  qoestion,  it  may  also  be 
that  of  another  charter,  also  to  Westminster  Abbey,'  for  its 

>  Tlie  GovBt  of  M crtsiB,  mod  tU  Eof  of  CimUw,  TIm  Utter  vst,  of 
eonne,  B9V  Baadolt  vfao  1m4  nieew>4»4  to  oovsia  Hkiiud,  dromnM  io  the 
White  Sfaip. 

'  Vide  tmprm^  p  428. 

•  *^Aam»  vcxxi  Ccndlio  totise  Aiigte  sate  puKAentiocMm  .  .  .  spMd 
WiD^lereeaaaa  adaasto,  JUmnnm  rex  . .  •  AMimm  amiriw^Mm  mkd  juaxU " 

(ti  2I9> 

•  fij  ■■ferfifn  Amtiirmmum,  Vo.  Ixv.  (p  99). 

■  llfcie  voald  pt«  M,  as  the  primApol  i^veete  memMiid  et  tLe  kia^e 
veddJa«,  Ids  Icotber^Mav*  JBsrI  Dmfid,  hie  a«|4MMre  Tt»4ioUa4,  Cooot  of 
Bki^aad  ^Ufrfiea,  CoMt  «#  Mofisia,  vith  CU  pfiamtm  id  Km^flmd  mA 

•  lUdos'e  Fmmtd^^mm  Js|fffnssai»  Ko.  eeeeaeil  (p.  2S2). 
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eleven  witnesses  are  all  fonnd  among  those  of  the  preceding 
charter.  In  both  these  cases  '*  Robert,  the  king's  son,"  attests 
in  his  regnlar  place  immediately  after  the  earls.^ 

We  now  come  to  an  original  charter  in  every  way  of  the 
highest  importance.*  I  have  already  qnoted  its  dating  clanae,* 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  ezecnted  at  Winchester,  between 
Easter  (April  10)  and  Pentecost  (May  29),  1121.  Moreover,  as 
the  king  spent  his  Easter  at  Berkeley  and  his  Whitsuntide  at 
Westminster,^  the  limit  of  date,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  some- 
what narrower  still.  Here  again  Robert  attests  (*'  Rob[6rto] 
fil[io]  Regis")  at  the  head  of  all  the  laity  beneath  the  rank 
of  earl. 

The  last  charter  which  I  propose  to  addace,  as  attested  by 
'*  Robert,  the  king's  son,"  is  one  which,  in  all  probability,  may 
be  assigned  to  this  same  occasion,  for  the  whole  of  its  thirteen 
witnesses  had  attested  the  previous  charter,  with  the  exception 
of  two  bishops,  whose  presence  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for,' 
and  of  William  de  Warenne  (Earl  of  Surrey). 

The  importance  of  this  charter  is  not  so  g^reat  as  that  of 
those  adduced  above,  for  it  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  Rymer 
Collectanea  {Add,  MSS.j  4573),  of  which  an  abstract  is  appended 
to  the  Fmdera}  Moreover,  in  one  minute  detail  its  accuracy 
may  be  fairly  impugned,  for  "  Willielmo  de  Warenn&  "  clearly 
stands  for  "  Willielmo  Comite  de  Warenn&/'  Nor,  indeed,  is  its 
evidence  needed,  the  proof  being  complete  without  it.  Yet,  as 
the  charter  (quantum  valeat)  has  been  assigned,  I  think,  to  a 
wrong  date,  the  point  may  be  worth  glancing  at.  In  the  Rymer 
Collectanea  the  date  is  fixed  as  "  1115  *'  (or  "16  Henry  I.")  on  the 
ground  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  date  as  a  charter  of  Henry  I. 
to  Bardney,  which  was  granted  "  Apud  Wynton*  xvj.  anDo 
postquam  rex  recepit  regnum  AnglieB."^     Mr.  Eyton  also,  in  a 

^  Earl  David  and  the  Count  of  Bloie. 

*  Duchy  of  Lancaster  :  Royal  Charters,  No.  6. 

■  Supra,  p.  426.  «  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

*  Winchester,  who  had  attested  the  "Windsor  charters,  and  who  here 
attests  in  his  own  city ;  and  St.  David's,  who  is  constantly  found  at  Court, 
and  who  had  attested,  in  January,  the  charter  at  Westminster,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  («ttjwa,  p.  428). 

*  **  Concessio  Manerii  de  clara  Archiepisoopo  Bothomagensi." 
'  Mon,  Ang.y  I  629. 
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late  addition  to  hia  MS.  Itineraty  of  Heniy  I.,'  wrote  that  the 
presence  of  three  of  the  bisbopa  (Lincoln,  Salisbniy,  and  St. 
David's)  snggeated  "the  latter  part  of  1115."  Bnt  we  mnet 
remember  that  the  Bardnej  charter  ia  known  to  ns  onlj  from  a 
late  Inapezimna,'  and  that  the  dating  clanse  is  somewhat  ans- 
piciona.  Tet  even  if  the  version  were  entirely  geauine,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  list  of  witneeses  haa  only  foar  names '  in 
common  with  that  in  the  charter  I  am  diaonssing,  which  has, 
on  the  contrary,  no  leas  than  ten  in  common  with  thoae  in  the 
original  charter  of  1121.*  I  cannot,  therefore,  bnt  fix  on  1121 
as  a  far  more  probable  date  for  its  grant  than  1115-1116. 

Thia,  however,  as  I  aaid,  is  bnt  a  small  matter.  The  really 
important  fact  is  thia :  that  we  have  a  continnons  chain  of 
evidence,  proving  that  "  Robert,  the  king's  son,"  waa  not  yet 
Earl  of  OloDcester,  at  least  as  late  as  April — May,  1121. 

Against  thia  weight  of  accnmnlated  evidence  what  is  there  P 
Abaolntely  nothing  bnt  that  Tewkesbury  charter,  which  is 
qnotod  from  Ongdale'a  Jlfmuuticom,  where  it  is  quoted  from  a 
mere  7n(peaninu«  of  the  10th  Henry  IV.  (1408-9),  some  throe 
centnriee  after  its  alleged  date  !  *  I  need  scarcely  aay  that  this 
miaerable  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  Robert  was  Earl  of 
Olouoeater,  at  Easter,  1116,  ia  simply  annihilated  and  crumpled 
ap  by  the  proof  afforded  by  original  charters  that  he  had  not 
yet  received  the  earldom  even  five  years  later  on  (1121). 

It  ia,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that,  even 
independent  of  this  rebutting  evidence,  the  charter  itself,  on  its 
own  face,  bears  witaeas  of  ita  apurions  character.  Ur.  Eyton, 
indeed,  waa  alightly  uneasy  abont  two  of  the  witneaaea,  it  being, 
be  thought,  aa  unusually  early  for  an  attestation  of  Brian  fits 
Count,  as  it  was  late  for  that  of  Hamo  Dapifer.*  Tet  he  waa 
not,  on  that  account,  led  to  reject  it ;  indeed,  he  not  only 
accepted,  but  unfortunately  built  npon  its  evidence.  He  never, 
however,  we  must  remember,  committed  his  oonclusions  to  print, 
so  that  it  may  be  urged  with  perfect  jnstice  that  he  might 
have  reconsidered  and  chiuiged  hia  views  before  he  made  them 

■  AM.  M8S.,  31,937,  KL  ISO.  •  Cart,  5  Edw.  UI..  n.  10. 

■  The  obanoelloT  knd  tbree  buhop*. 

*  Ducfaf  of  I«ncsgteT :  Bo  jbI  Chortan,  'So.  6. 

}.  •  JiMt  MSA,  31,913,  fol.  C8,  b. 
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public.  Not  80  with  Mr.  Chester  Waters.  Annotmcing  the  dis- 
covery which  Mr.  Ejton  had  so  strangelj  anticipated,  he  wrote — 

**We  know  that  the  earldom  [of  Glonoester]  was  oonferred  on  him 
[Bobert]  before  Easter,  1116,  for  he  attested  aa  earl  the  royal  charter  in 
faTonr  of  Tewkeflhury  Abbey  which  was  executed  at  Winoheeter,  on  the  e?e 
of  the  king*8  embarkation  for  Normandy  (Afonosfjoon,  Yol.  IL  p.  66).'* ' 

When  Mr.  Waters  thus  wrote,  had  he  observed  that  in  this 
charter  the  king's  style  appears  as  "  Henr'  dei  gratia  Bex  Angl' 
et  dux  Norm'  *'  ?  And  if  he  had  done  so,  if  he  had  glanced 
at  the  charter  on  which  he  based  his  case,  is  it  possible  that 
he  was  so  unfamiliar  with  the  charters  and  the  writs  of 
Henry  I.,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  such  a  style,  of  itself,  throws 
doubt  upon  the  charter?*  To  those  who  remember  that  he 
confessed  (in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  of  my  own)  to  having 
**  carelessly  repeated  a  statement  which  comes  from  a  dis- 
credited authority," '  and  that  he  announced  a  discovery  as  to 
the  meeting  of  Henry  I.  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  in  1101,* 
which,  as  I  proved,  was  based  only  on  his  own  failure  to  read 
a  charter  of  this  reign  aright,'  such  a  correction  as  this  will 
come  as  no  surprise. 

Having  now  shown  that  Robert  fitz  Roy  was  not  yet  Earl 
of  Gloucester  in  April — May,  1121,  I  proceed  to  show  that  he 
was  earl  in  June,  1123. 

The  charter  by  which  I  prove  this  is  granted  "  apud  Portes- 
mudam  in  transfretatione  me&.**  •  It  is  dated  in  the  thirty-first 
Report  of  the  Deputy-keeper  of  the  Records  (in  the  calendar 
of  these  charters  drawn  up  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hardy) 
as  **  1115-1123.*'  Its  exact  date  can,  however,  be  determined, 
and  is  3-10  June,  1123.  This  I  prove  thus.  The  parties 
addressed  are  Theowulf,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (who  died 
October  20,  1123),  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  (who  was 
not  yet  earl  in  April — May,  1121).  These  being  the  li  nits  of 
date,  the  only  occasion  within  these  limits  on  which  the  king 

*  Survey  of  Lindseyy  p.  3,  See  my  paper  on  **  The  Bpurious  Tewkesbury 
Charter  "  in  Genealogist,  October,  1891. 

*  "Rex  Anglorum"  was  the  normal  style  employed  in  the  English 
charters  of  Henry  I. :  "  Dux  Normannorum,*'  etc.,  was  added  by  Henry  II. 

'  Academy^  June  27,  1885.  *  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  series,  i.  6. 

*  Aihenxum,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

*  Duchy  of  Lancaster :  Royal  Charters,  No.  5. 
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"  tr&nsfretavit "  was  in  Jans,  1128.  And  we  learn  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ghronicla  that  the  king,  on  that  occasion,  waa  at 
Fortsmoatb,  iraiting  to  ctobb,  all  PenteooBt  week  (Jnne  3-10). 
Thia  is  coDcInsive. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Bobert  fiti  Bof  received  the 
earldom  of  Oloncester  between  April — Uay,  1121,  and  Jane, 
I12S.  We  may  even  reduce  this  limit  if  we  can  tmet  a  charter 
in  the  Register  of  St.  Oamnnd  (i.  382)  which  is  absnrdl; 
aeaigned  in  the  Bolls  edition  to  ct're.  1109.  The  oconrience 
of  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  proves  that  it  mnst  be  anbseqnent 
to  his  father's  death  in  1118,  and  conseqaantly  (as  the  charter 
is  tested  at  Westminnter)  to  the  king's  retnm  in  1120.  Again, 
as  Bishop  Robert  of  Lincoln  witneaeee  the  charter,  it  mnst  be 
previous  to  his  death,  Januarj  10,  1123.  Hot  as  the  king  had 
not  been  at  Westminster  for  some  time  before  that,  it  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  1122.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  April — 
May,  1121,  Bobert  was  not  yet  Earl  of  Gloocester ;  consequently, 
this  charter  mnst  beloeg  to  the  period  between  that  date  and 
the  close  of  1122.  It  is,  therefore,  the  earliest  mention,  as  yet 
known  to  me,  of  Bobert  as  Earl  of  Qloncester.  As  we  increase 
oar  knowledge  of  the  charten  of  thia  reign  we  ahall  doebtleaa 
be  able  to  narrow  farther  the  limit  I  have  thna  ascertained. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  charter  which,  if  we  oonld  tmat  it, 
wonid  greatly  rednce  the  limit.  This  is  Henry  I. 's  gi-eat  charter 
to  Merton,'  which  is  attested  by  Bobert,  aa  Earl  of  Glonceater, 
and  which  purports  to  have  passed  Aagnst  S — December  31, 
1121  (?  24th  March,  1122).'  Bat  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the 
form  we  have  it,  this  charter  is  spnrions.  It  ia  tme  that  the 
names  given  in  the  long  list  of  witnesses  are,  apparently,  oonsie- 
tent  with  the  date,*  bnt  all  else  is  fatally  bad.  Both  the  charter 
itself,  and  the  attestations  thereto,  are  in  the  worst  and  most 
largid  style ;  the  precedence  of  the  witnesses  ia  distinctly 
wrong,*  and  the  mention  of  the  year-date  would  alone  ronae 

■  OiWn  Jiriigiis,  B.  5. 

'  It  ia  dated  1121.  and  in  tha  twentf-aasond  year  of  tha  raign. 

*  That  u,  if  ArcbbUhop  Thnntfto  «u  yet  roatoied  to  favoiiT. 

*  The  cbaDeellor,  tor  initMiee,  isatead  of  Itteiting  after  the  UalioiM  and 
bsfore  the  laity,  actnallj  fbllowi  immediately  after  the  arahbialiops,  and 
preoedea  tha  whole  "bench  of  biahopa."  I  haie  been  ainaiKl  to  Sad 
antiqoariei  who  tlionght  nothing  of  thti  matter  of  pteoedeitoe. 

2r 
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BUBpickm.  Wkeiker,  utd,  if  bo,  to  wh&t  extent,  tlM  ofaaiier 
18  based  on  a  genuine  document,  it  is  not  easj  to  decide. 
A  referenoe  to  the  new  MonatUc&m  will  Bkow  tliat  there  is  a 
difficnltj,  a  conflict  of  testimony,  about  the  facts  of  the  founda- 
tion. This  increaaeB  the  doubt  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
charter,  from  the  evidence  of  which,  if  not  confirmed,  we  are 
certainly  not  entitled  to  draw  any  authoritative  conclusion  as 
to  the  date  of  Robert's  creation. 

Adhering  then,  for  the  present,  to  the  limits  I  hare  giyen 
aboTO  (1121-1122)  I  may  point  ont  that  Robert's  promotion 
may  possibly  haye  been  due  to  his  increased  importance,  oon- 
8eq[uent  on  the  loss  in  the  White  Ship  of  the  king's  only 
legitimate  son,  and  of  his  natural  son  Richard.  Of  Henry's 
three  adult  sons  he  now  alone  remained.^  It  is  certain  that 
he  henceforth  continued  to  improve  his  position  and  power 
till,  as  we  know,  he  contested  with  his  future  rival,  Stephen, 
the  honour  of  being  first  among  the  magnates  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Empress. 

Before  passing  to  a  oorollary  of  the  conclusion  arrired  at  in 
this  paper  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  Robert's  younger  brother 
and  namesake.  This  was  a  son  of  Henry  by  another  mother, 
Edith,  whose  parentage,  by  the  way,  suggests  a  genealogical 
problem.*    He  was  quite  a  nonentity  in   the   history  of   the 

'  Robert  and  Richard  are  the  two  of  Henry's  natural  sons,  vho  art 
mentioned  as  with  him  in  Normandy,  and  fighting  beneath  his  standard  at 
Noyon(1119). 

•  If,  as  suggested  by  the  narrative  in  the  Moruuticon  of  the  foundation 
of  Osney  Abbey,  her  fatl^er's  name  was  '^Forne,"  one  Is  tempted  to  ask  if 
the  bearer  of  so  uncommon  a  name  was  identical  with  the  Forn  Ligulfsoa 
**Fonie  filius  Ligulfi"),  who  is  mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  1121, 
as  ono  of  the  magnates  of  Nortliumbria,  and  if  so,  whether  the  latter  was  son 
of  the  wealthy  but  ill-fated  Lignlf,  murdered  near  Durham  in  1080.  Should 
both  these  queries  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  £dith  would  have  been 
named  after  her  grandmother  ^£adg)th,*'  the  highly  born  wife  of  Ligulf. 
Writing  at  a  distance  from  works  of  referenoe  I  cannot  tell  whether  such  a 
descent  has  been  suggested  before,  but  it  would  certainly,  ct»uld  it  be  prove«l, 
be  of  quite  exoeptionul  interest.  Edith,  as  is  ttderably  well  known,  was  first 
tho  mistress  of  Henry,  and  then  the  wife  of  Robert  D*Oilli.  Thus  her  sou 
by  the  former,  Robert  fitz  EJith  (see  p.  94,  n.  4),  was  (half)-brother  to  Henry 
D'Oilli,  and  is  so  described  by  the  latter  in  one  of  his  grants  to  Osney  (Dag- 
dale's  Baronage,  i.  460).  It  should  be  added  that  an  "  Ivo  fil*  Forn  "  appears 
in  the  Pipe-Roll  of  1 130  (p.  25).    Was  he  brother  to  Edith  ? 
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*iine  W  conipKnd  witb  the  elder  Boberti  nor  doee  bis  tmme, 
■o  far  oa  I  know,  oooor  befoN  1130,  when  it  ia  entered  in  tbe 
Pipe*  Boll  for  that  jvKt.  He  is  fbSnd  m  »  witoeee'  to  one  of 
his  rofnl  father's  charters,  whioh  is  on);  known  to  ns  from 
the  Oarte  Ai^iqiue,  and  whioh  belongs  to  the  end  of  tiie  reign-' 
There  is  no  possibility  of  oonfasion  between  hie  brother  and 
himself,  for  his  earliest  attestations  are,  te  we  have  seen, 
■ereral  jears  later  than  his  brother's  elevation  to  tbe  earldom, 
■o  that  they  cannot  both  hare  been  attesting,  at  anj  one  period, 
as  "Bobert,  the  king's  son."  It  ia,^oreoTer,  eelf-erideAt  that 
ench  a  style  could  only  be  need  when  there  was  bnt  one  poreoa 
whom  it  oonld  be  held  to  denote. 

As  illustrating  the  valne  of  snob  researches  as  these,'  aad 
the  importance  of  seonring  a  "  fixed  point  "  as  a  help  for  other 
inqairies,  I  shall  now  give  an  instance  of  the  results  oonseqeent 
on  ascertaining  the  date  of  this  creation.  Lot  tis  tnm  to  that 
remarkable  record  among  tbe  moniments  of  St.  Panl's,  which 
the  present  Deputy-Keeper  of  tbe  Records  first  made  pnblio,* 
and  which  has  since  been  pnbliahed  «n  mfrnwo  and  in  fac-simile 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  their  ralnable  Bistvry  </  the 
Ouitdkall.  Tbe  importance  of  this  record  lies  in  its  mention 
of  tbe  wards  of  the  City,  with  their  respective  rolers,  at  an 
exceptionally  early  date.  What  that  date  was  it  is  most 
desirable  to  learn.  lAr.  Lottie  has  rightly,  in  his  later  work,* 
made  the  greatest  nie  of  this  list,  which  he  describes  (p.  93^ 
as  "the  docnment  I  have  so  often  quoted  as  containing  a  list 
of  the  lands  of  the  dean  and  chapter  before  1115."  Indeed, 
he  inrsriably  treats  this  doonment  as  one  "  whioh  mnst  have 
been  written  before  1113  "  (p.  82).  Bat  the  only  reason  to  be 
found  for  his  conclusion  ia  that — 

"Oitenaa  Bbeet  ^pean  ia  tba  Bt  Peal's  list  *■  'Weida  Reiun&dl.' 
•■d  this  Is  tbe  mm  iDtensting  >■  ve  know  Uist  RaiaiaBd,  or  BeiinBaDd. 
«M  dnd  bafbra  1115,  wlueli  helps  na  la  dste  the  donmmt.  Aio,  hie  Km, 
mmateirA  him  "  (p.  W).* 

'  ChftTter  to  tbe  ehoreh  of  Dnibam,  printed  la  BpM^s  9mitt*  (Bceord 
edition),  i.  lS,uMi  aMgDo]  by  Sir  T.  D.Hsrdj  ^^Ostai)  to  ■•1IS4.''  It 
WM.  ia  an;  csms,  sohMqaeot  to  Flaaibard'B  death  (Si^lmW  h,  112S). 

*  Xtaa  iI<]M>r(  HM.  jr««.,  App.  1.  p.  SO.         '  AbfeHbrMPW;  I^muIm. 

•  Mr.  Loftie  stnwhcre  lelU  ns  (p.  XT)  that  fMnnvad  '  was  racMtded 
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This  is  a  most  UBtonnding  statement,  considering  that  all  '*  we 
know,"  from  these  documents,  of  Beimund  or  Reinmond  is 
that  both  he  and  his  son  Azo  were  living  in  1132,  when  thej 
attested  a  charter !  ^  Turning  from  this  strange  blunder  to 
the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  among  those  mentioned 
in  this  list,*  we  learn  at  once  that,  so  far  from  being  eorZier  than 
1115,  it  is  later  than  the  earl's  creation  in  1121-1122.  And 
this  conclusion  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  other  names 
which  it  contains,  such  as  those  of  John  fitz  Balf  (fits 
Rvrard),'  William  Malet,  «tc.,  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
reign.* 

Before  taking  leaye  of  this  record,  I  would  glance  at  the 
carious  entry : — 

**  Terra  Gialle  [reddit]  ii  aolCidot]  et  est  latitudiniB  Ln  pedum  longitudinia 
oxxxn  pedum.** 

Mr.  Price,  the  editor  of  the  work,  renders  this  "  The  land 
of  Gialla ; "  but  what  possible  proper  name  can  '*  Gialla " 
represent  ?  When  we  find  that  the  list  is  followed  bj  a 
reference  to  the  Jews  being  "  incarcerati  apud  Gjhalam,"  temp. 
Edward  L,  and  when  Mr.  Price  admits  that  "  Gjaula "  is 
among  the  early  forms  of  **  Guildhall,"  is  it  too  rash  a  con- 
jeotare  that  we  have  in  the  above  "  Gialla"  a  mention  of  the 
Guildhall  of  London  earlier,  by  far,  than  he,  or  any  one  else, 
has  ever  yet  discovered  ? 

by  his  more  eminent  son  Azo,  the  goldsmith,  whom  it  would  be  interesting 
to  identify  with  one  of  the  Azors  of  Domesday."  How  does  Mr.  Loftie 
know  that  Azo  was  *'more  eminent"  than  his  father,  or  that  he  wus  a 
''goldsmith*'?  On  one  point  we  can  certainly  agree  with  him.  It  toovld 
h<^  most  ^'  interesting  "  to  identify  a  Domesday  tenant  in  a  man  whose  father 
was  living  in  1132  ! 

*  Ninth  Beport  (ut  8upra\  p.  67  h.  For  similar  instances  of  eccentric 
statoments  on  the  City  fathers  in  Mr.  Loftic*s  book,  see  p.  355,  and  my  paper 
on  "The  First  Mayor  of  London  "  {Antiquary,  March,  1887).  They  throw, 
it  will  be  found,  a  strange  light  on  Mr.  Elton's  unfortunate  remark  that 
*"Mr.  Loftie  makes  good  use  of  the  documents  discovered  at  St.  Paurs" 
(Academy,  April  30,  1887,  p.  301). 

'  **  Socce  Oomitis  Gloeoeatrie." 
'  Cf.  pp.  305,  306. 

*  Half  fitz  «  Algod,"  Robert  fitz  Gosbort,  and  Robert  d'On  occur  in  a 
deed  of  1132  {Ninth  Beport  Hist.  M8S.,  App.  i.  p.  67  h\  and  Osbert  Mas- 
cuius  in  one  of  1142  (ibid.,  p.  40  b). 
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Page  5.  The  assertion  hy  the  Continnator  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  that  Stephen  kept  his  coronation  oonrt  **  cam  totiuR 
AnglitB  primoribus  "  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  assertion 
by  Florence  that  Harold  was  elected  to  the  throne  *'  a  totiun 
AnglitB  primatibns."  For  this  latter  phrase  is  the  sheet-anchor 
npon  which  Mr.  Freeman  relies  for  the  fact  of  Harold's  valid 
election,  and  which  he  is  avowedly  compelled  to  strain  to  tho 
uttermost : — 

**  He  was  ohoBen,  not  by  some  miAll  or  paoked  awemblj,  bat  by  the  ohief 
men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  thif  or  that  ihlre  or  earldom, 
but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land.  ...  All  this  ii  Implied  in  thf 
weighty  and  oarefolly  ohoaen  wordi  of  Florence^  (Norman  Otrnqnut  [1809], 
iii597). 

So  also  he  confidently  insists  that — 

**  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Witan  of  Northomberland,  no  loaa  than 
the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England,  had  concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold. 
The  ezpreasions  of  onr  beat  anthoritiea  declare  that  the  chief  asn  of  all 
England  concurred  in  the  choice  "  (ibid.,  p.  07). 

The  only  authority  given  for  this  assertion  is  the  above* 
statement  by  Florence  that  '*  Harold  was  '  a  totins  Angli»  pri- 
matibns  ad  regale  calmen  elect  as.*  '* 

Now,  the  known  authorities  from  which  Florence  worki'd 
(the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  chronicles)  *'  are/'  Mr.  VrtmnMi 
admits,  *'  silent  about  the  election.*'  The  fact,  therefore,  rt^n^Jii 
on  the  %p§e  dixit  of  Florence  (for  the  words  of  the  Peterboroti^li 
chronicler  are  quite  general,  and,  moreorer,  he  is  tAmi\A4'i\\y 
a  partisan),  who  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  oonf«rsporary 
authority. 

Stephen's  election,  as  Mr.  Freeman  obserres,  '^can  hardly 
fail  to  call  to  onr  minds  "  thai  of  If arold,  aad  in  the  r.f^p  of 
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Stephen's  acoession  we  have  what  he  himself  terms  the  "  valu- 
able contemporary  '*  evidence  of  the  Continaator  of  Florence." 
This  evidence,  which  is  better,  because  more  contemporary, 
than  that  of  Florence  as  to  1066,  is  eqnally  precise  (vide  iupra), 
and  might,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  testimony,  be  appealed 
to  as  conGdently  as  Mr.  Freeman  appeals  to  that  of  Florence. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  proved,  by  rebutting  evidence,  to  be  worth- 
less, just  as  it  is  at  Maud's  "  reception  "  in  1141  (see  p.  64). 

Therefore,  we  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  accept  such  state- 
ments, when  unsupported,  as  exact  in  every  detail,  and  are  led 
to  regard  the  words  of  Florence  as  a  mere  conventional  phrase, 
rather  than  to  hold,  as  Mr.  Freeman  insists,  that  in  ^*  no  passage 
in  any  writer  of  any  age  .  •  .  does  every  word  deserve  to  be 
more  attentively  weighed." 

The  caution  with  which  such  evidence  should  be  used  is  one 
of  the  chief  lessons  this  work  is  intended  to  enforce  (see  p.  267). 

Page  8.  There  is  much  conf  asion  as  to  the  charters  of  libera 
ties  issued  by  Stephen.  The  "second"  charter,  as  explained 
in  the  text,  was  issued  at  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1136;  tko 
other,  commonly  termed  the  '*  coronation  *'  charter,  is  found 
only,  it  would  seem,  in  the  CottoDian  MS.  Gland.  D.  XL,  and 
has  no  note  of  date.  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  has  been  good  enough 
to  inform  me  that  the  authority  of  this  MS.  is  first-rate ;  and, 
as  to  the  date  at  which  the  charter  was  issued,  that  of  the 
coronation,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  the  most  probable.  It  is 
iihportant  to  observe  that  the  oath  stated  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  to  have  been  taken  by  Stephen  at  his  first  arrival  (and 
afterwards  committed  to  writing  at  Oxford)  was  "  de  libertate 
i^ddenda  ecclesias  et  conservanda."  William's  remark  thai 
this  oath,  "  postea  scripto  inditum,  loco  suo  non  prsBtermittam," 
proves  that  he  must  have  looked  on  the  Oxford  charter  as  the 
record  of  this  oath  in  writing;  for  that  is  the  only  charter 
which  he  gives  in  his  work.  This  fits  in  with  the  fact  that  the 
charter  assigned  to  the  coronation  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Church  and  her  liberties,  while  the  "  second  "  (Oxford)  charter 
is  full  of  them.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Oxford  charter 
combined  the  original  oath  to  the  Church  with  the  "  coro- 
nation "  charter  to  the  people  at  Jiarge,  at  the  same  time  expand- 
ing them  both  in  fuller  detail. 
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Page  37.  (Cf.  p.  354)  Ifc  would,  perhapB,  have  been  rash 
io  introduce  into  the  text  the  conjecture  that  in  the  first  Geof- 
frey de  Mandeyille  we  have  the  actnal  ''  Gosfregth  Portire- 
fan  "  to  whom  the  Conqueror's  charter  to  the  citizens  of  London 
was  addressed,  although  the  story  in  the  Dt  Jnventioney  the 
known  connection  of  the  Mandevilles  with  the  shrievalty,  and 
the  stinking  resemblance  of  the  two  names  (even  closer  than  in 
**  Esegar  "  and  "  Ansgar  "),  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  association  of  the  custody  of  the  Tower  with  the 
shrievalty  of  London  and  Middlesex  is  a  point  of  considerable 
interest,  because  in  other  cases — such  as  those  of  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  Devon — we  find  the  custody 
of  the  fortress  in  the  county  town  and  the  shrievalty  of  the 
shire  hereditarily  vested  in  the  same  hands. 

Page  74.  The  phrase  "  in  reg^  dominam  electa  "  must,  as 
explained  in  the  text,  not  be  pressed  too  far,  as  it  may  be 
loosely  used.     But  the  parallel  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over. 

Page  92.  The  grant  of  '*  excidamenta  "  confers  on  GeofErey 
the  escheatorship  of  Essex  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Crown 
officer. 

Page  93.  The  closing  clauses  of  this  charter  suggest  that 
Geoffrey  was  even  then  girding  himself  against  the  con- 
sequences of  future  treason. 

Page  103.  The  grants  of  knight-service  to  Geoffrey  should 
be  carefully  compared  with  those,  by  Henry  I.,  to  William  de 
Albini  '*  Pincema,"  as  recorded  in  the  carta  of  his  fief  (Liber 
Buheus,  ed.  Hall,  p.  397),  and  are  also  illustrated  by  the  charter 
to  Aubrey,  p.  189. 

Page  112.  **  Archiepiscopo  Cant."  is,  of  course,  a  transcriber's 
wrong  extension  for  "  Arch[idiacono]  Cant." 

Page  116.  The  phrase  '*  senatoribus  inclitis,  ciyibus  honoratis, 
et  omnibus  commune  London  "  may  be  compared  with  the 
"  cent  partz  et  a  lant  poble  et  eomnuautat  de  Baione "  on 
p.  248. 

Page  182.  The  expression  "una  baronia"  should  be  noted 
as  a  very  early  instance  of  its  use. 

Page  189.  The  name  of  Abbot  Ording  dates  this  charter  as 
between  1148  and  1156  (Memorial  of  8L  Bdmundthury,  I. 
xxxiv.). 

Page  190.  "Maurioius  dapifer*'  was  Haurioa  de  Windsor, 
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iieward  of  the  Abbey.     For  him  and  for  the  Cockfield  family, 
see  the  Camden  Society's  edition  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelonde. 

•'  Alanns  filina  Frodonis  "  was  probably  the  heir  of  Frodo, 
brother  to  Abbot  Baldwin  of  St.  Edmund's  (see  Domesday). 

Page  205.  Compare  William  of  Malmesbury's  criticism  on 
Stephen's  condact  in  attacking  Lincoln  (1140)  without  dae 
notice :  "  Iniqnnm  id  visum  multis,"  etc 

Page  235.  The  transcriber  is  responsible,  of  course,  for  the 
extension  of  the  king's  style. 

Page  242.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  peculiar  strength 
of  the  words  of  inheritance  might  be  held  to  support  the  view 
that  hereditary  earldoms  were  a  noyelty. 

Page  267.  The  charters  of  Henry  II.  to  certain  earls  in  no 
way  affect  my  real  contention,  namely,  that  no  '*  fiscal "  earls 
were,  as  is  alleged,  deprived  by  him  of  their  earldoms. 

Page  275.  On  the  gradual  resumption  of  crown-lands,  see 
my  Ancient  Charters,  page  47. 

Page  286.  "  Navium  applicationibns  "  (cf .  Domesday,  32  : 
'^  De  ezitu  aquae  ubi  naves  applicabant ")  is  a  phrase  occurring 
elsewhere  as  **  appulatione  navium."  It  there  equates  *'  thelo- 
neum,"  and  was  doubtless  a  payment  for  landing-daes.  So, 
*'  de  teloneo  dando  ad  Bilingesgate  "  is  found  in  the  Instituta 
LondonisB  of  utEthelred. 

Page  812,  note  1.  Compare  the  charge  against  Harold  (in 
the  French  life  of  the  Confessor)   that  he  "  deners  cum  usurer 


amasae." 


Page  314.  The  occurrence  of  "salinis**  among  the  general 
words  in  this  charter  is  clearly  due  to  the  rights  of  the  Beau- 
champs  in  Droitwich  and  its  salt-pans. 

Page  371.  The  amount  of  the  firma  seems  to  be  determined 
by  an  entry  in  the  Pipe- Roll  of  15  Hen.  II.  (page  169),  which 
makes  it  £500  "blanch,"  plus  a  varying  sum  of  about  £20 


**numero." 


Page  372.  Henry's  jealousy  of  the  Londoners  might  also  be 
dae,  in  part,  to  their  steadfast  support  of  Stephen  and  opposition 
to  his  mother.  His  restriction  of  clauses  (1)  and  (10)  to  lands 
within  the  walls  is  illustrated  by  a  citizen  having  to  pay,  in 
1169  (Rot.  Pip.  15  Hen.  IL,  p.  173),  "ut  placitet  contra  W.  de 
R.  in  civitate  Lund*  de  terra  de  Eggeswera"  (Edgware),  as  a 
special  favour. 
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Abetot,  Geoifirey  d',  314 

,  Uwe  d\  814,  315 

Abingdon  Abbey,  its  treMiiry  robbed* 

213;    its    troables,    415,    416;    iU 

delegate,  384 

,  Ingulf,  abbot  of.  265,  415 

Adelisa,  Queen  (wife  of  Henry  I.), 

ber  **  election,"    74,  439;    marries 

Henry  L,  429 ;  William  de  Albini, 

319,  322,  323 ;  dowered  by  Henry  I., 

322,  324 ;  ber  grant  to  Beading.  825 
^Ifgar  (**  Coleesune  "),  310 

,  Nicholas,  son  of,  309,  310 

Affidaiio,  170, 176, 182,  384-387 

Aino,  William  de,  230 

Albamarle.    See  Aumalk 

Albini,  Nigel  de,  427 

,  William  de  ("  Pincema  »*),  262, 

263,324,428,439.  See  dUo  AtLmmmL 
Aldretb  (Camb.),  161, 162,  209 
Alexander  J^ope>  absolves  Earl  Geffrey, 

224 
Algasil,  Gingan,  60 
AlTia,  Andrew  de,  172, 183 
Anarchy,  incidents  of  the,   127-132, 

134.  206,  209-220,  323,  403,  414-416 
AndoTcr,  Stephen  at,  47 ;  burnt  by  his 

queen,  128 
Angers,  Ulger,  bishop  of,  pleads  for 

Maud  at  Rome,  8, 254-257 
Anjou.    See  GKorrBBV 
Ansgar.    See  Esboar 
Anstey  (Herts.),  141 
Appleby  Castle,  331 
Arch',  Gilbert,  314 
Ardleigh  (EssezX  402 


Ardres,  Baldwin  d',  189, 897 

Anns,  collateral  adoption  of;  894 ;  date 

of  their  origin.  896 
Arques.  Oh&tean  d'.  840-846 ;  its  keep 

buUt  by  Henry  I^  888 
»  Count  William  of.  841-848,  845, 

OVf 

,  William  of,  180, 188, 897 

Arras,  Baldwin  of,  810 
Ando,  Geoffrey,  190,  230 
Arundel,  Bobert,  93,  263,  264,  266 

J  Empress  lands  at,  55,  278,  280 

,  William  (de  Albini),  earl  of,  148, 

145,  146 ;  *«  pincema,'*  824 ;  created 
earl.  322 ;  styled  Barl  of  Chichester. 
818,  820 ;  Earl  of  Sussex.  146,  319, 
820 ;  Earl  of  Lincoln,  324,  325;  hi^ 
charter  from  Henry  II..  240;  hiA 
•*  third  penny,"  293 ;  holds  Waltham, 
324;  at  St  Albans,  204-206;  dies, 
317 ;  his  character,  328 

,  earldom  or,  816-825 ;  iU  earliest 

mention,  146,  271,  822 ;  not  an  earl- 
dom by  tenure,  316,  324 ;  its  Tsrious 
names,  820,  321 ;   similar  to  other 
earldoms,  822,  825 
>Mi.rta  ffftpHitY  02,  }(iH^  1R!L  «7IU3r78 

Aston  (Salop),  418 

Auco.    See  On 

Aumile,  William  of  (Earl  of  York), 

143, 145, 146, 157,  262-264,  276,  885 
Avranches,  Rhiwallon  d',  897 
,  Tnrgis  d\  46,  52,  144,  149,  158, 

207 

,  William  d\  154, 180,  897 

y  bishop  of,  Biohard,  262,  263 

Aynho  (Northants),  390 
Axo.    See  BanrMVXD 
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Baentnna.    8w  Bamptov 

Bailiffs,  represent,  la  towns,  the 
sherifi^  110 

Balliol,  Joscelin  de,  236 

Bampton,  Robert  de,  140 

Bareville,  Walter  de,  231 

Barking,  Stephen  at,  320 ;  his  oharten 
to,  320,  378 ;  Alice,  abbess  of,  378 

"  Baroiiia,"  grant  of  a,  182,  439 

Barstable,  hundred  of,  grant  of  the,  320 

Basset,  Balf,  419 

,  Richard,  265,  297,  298,  417,  418 

Bath,  Stephen  gprants  his  bishoprio  of, 
18,21 

,  Robert,  bishop  of,  18,  64,  263 

Battle,  Warner,  abbot  of,  265 

Bayenz,  John  de,  427 

y  Odo,  bishop  of,  427 

Bayonne,  customs  of,  247 

Bazas  (AquitaineX  customs  of,  247 

Beauchamp,  Maud  de,  318 

,  Stephen  de,  314,  315 

,  Walter  de,  313-315 

,  William  de,  154,  409,  416;  con- 
stable, 285, 313 ;  his  charter  from  the 
Empress,  318-315 

(of  Bedford),  Miles  de,  171,  183, 

314,  315 

,  Payne  de,  171,  392,  393 

,  Robert  de,  171 

-,  Simon  de,  171,  231,  262,  263,390, 


392,  393 
Beaudesert  Castle,  65 
Beaufoe,  Honry,  2H0;  Ralf  de,  373 
Beaumout,  Hugh  de.    See  **  Pauper  " 
Becket,  Thomas,  his  youth,  374,  375; 

as  chancellor,  228,   236.    See   also 

Canterbury 
Bedford,  earldom  of,  270,  271,  276 
«  Begoford,"  286 

Belmeis,  Richard  de  (archdeacon),  123 
Beluii,  Adam  de,  144, 158,  201,  320 
Belvoir,  Robert  de,  385 
Benwick,  211 
Berkeley,  Henry  I.  at,  430 

,  Roger  de,  380,  409 

Berkshire,  earldom  of,  181 


Bemers,  Balf  de,  229-231 

Bigod,  Gunner,  391 

,  Hagh  (Earl  of  NorfolkX  403; 

with  Henry  I^  265,  365 ;  asserts  the 
Empress  was  disinherited,  6;  with 
Stephen  at  Reading,  11, 13;  at  Ox- 
ford, 263;  rebels,  23;  attacked  by 
Stephen,  49;  created  earl,  50,  188, 
191,  238,  270;  with  the  Empress, 
83, 172, 178, 183 ;  opposed  to  Stephen, 
195 ;  rebels,  209 ;  his  earldom  East 
Angliao,  273 ;  created  anew  by 
Henry  IL,  277 

,  Roger.  329 

Bigorre,  customs  of,  quoted,  58 

Birch,  Mr.  W.  de  Gray,  on  a  ehartor 
of  Henry  I.,  428 ;  on  the  oharten  to 
Geoffrey,  44,  87;  on  the  seals  of 
Stephen,  50,  139;  on  the  election 
of  the  Empress,  59-61,  63 ;  on  the 
charters  of  the  Empress,  66,  76 ;  on 
the  styles  of  the  Empress,  75-78, 83 ; 
on  the  seal  of  the  Empress,  299 ;  bis 
remarkable  discovery,  71-73 

BLihopsbridge,  Roger  of,  375 

Bishop's  Stortford,  167 ;  its  oastle,  174* 

Bisset,  Manasser,  236 

Blois,  Count  Theobald  of,  91,  428-430 ; 
forfeited  by  the  Empress,  102,  140 

Blundas,  Gilbert,  190 

,  Robert,  229 

Bocland,  Hugh  de,  309,  328,  355 

,  Walter  de,  201 

Boeville,  William  de,  142,  231 

,  Otwel  de,  229 

Bohun,  Humfrey  de,  125.  23 1,  263, 
265,  281,  286,  314,  315,  418 

Bolbec,  Hugh  de,  201,  416 

,  Walter  do,  264 

Bonhunt    See  Wickham  Bonhukt 

Boreham  (Essex),  214 

"Bodco,  de,"  Ernald,  228 

Boseville,  William  de,  142 

Bosham,  Herbert  of.  on  the  Bmpeior, 
301 

Boterel,  Geoffrey,  125 

,  Peter,  415 

.William,  415 

Bonlogne,Count£u8taceof,  1,2,143^166 
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BoologDe,  Gedfrej  de,  147 
,  PhaxBBRB  de,  118, 144, 147 

^  Biebud  de,  110 

,  boDoiir  <  121, 141, 147,  Itt,  182 

Bowrtoo,  yomg  Hflory  attatitu,  4419 

Boxgiore  Piiorj,  820 

Bnmptoo,  Henry  L  at,  428 

Braagfaing  (Herts.),  141 

Bretenil,  WUliam  de,  327 

Bristol,  Bmpiess  azriTes  at  55,  278 ; 

Stephen  imprisoned  at,  56, 65 ;  ISm- 

press  and  her  followeis  at,  135, 163 ; 

jonng  Henry  at,  407 

,  St.  Augastine*s  Ahhey,  408 

Brito,  Hainfeninus,  52,  201,  360 

,  Bannlf  (?Ralf),  143 

Brittany,  Alan  ot    See  Bichvostd 
Buconinte,  Andrew,  305,  309 
Bnckenham  Abbey,  foundation  oi^  318 
Buckingham,  earldom  of,  272 
Bnmsted  Helion  (EssexX  181 
Bungay  (SoffolkX  tlie  foundation  at, 

318 
Bnrwell,  besieged  by  Geoffrey,  290; 

who  falls  there,  221 
Bury,  Richard  de,  his  **  Liber  Bpisto- 

lariB,"261 
Bushey  (Herts.X  92, 156 


Caen,  castle  of,  331,  333 

Calne,  Nigel  de,  427 

Cambridge,  sacked  by  Geoffrey,  212 

Cambridgeshire,  **  tertius  denarius  ^  of, 

181, 193, 194 
,  earldom  of,  181,  191-198,  271, 

273 
"Camera  abbatis,"  annidty  from  the, 

190 
Camerariufi,  Eustaee,  281 

,  Fulcred,  355 

-,  Richard,  355 


-,  William,  355 


CamTiUe,  Richard  de,  159 
Cantelupe,  Simon  de,  402 
Osnterbnry,  Gkirase  of,  bis  aeovracy 
eonflrmed,  187,  375 ;  bis  ebranology 
294^40^-409 


Canterbory,  Mss  «f  <«lei4cX  375 

^  aichbisbops  of;  Lanfraiie,  S99; 

837 ; — Anselm,  sanotioM  naniage  of 
Henry  I.,  257^-Ralf,  897,  428  ^- 
Wflliam,  265, 806 ;  extorts  oath  ttom 
Stephen,  3;  crowns  him,  4-8^  253; 
with  him  at  Reading,  11 ;  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford,  262 ;  his  clerk 
**  LoTeV  253 ;  builds  keep  of  Ro- 
chester, 837,  838;— Theobald,  81t, 
370,  886;  meets  the  Empress,  65; 
hesitates  to  reoeiTe  her,  960;  at- 
tends her  electiol^  69 ;  at  her  oomt, 
125;  supports  her  caiise»  906;  for^ 
feited  by  Stephen,  251 ;  with  Hehry 
II.,  286;  patron  of  Beoket,  875; 
pa(«l  letters  to,  214,  215,  412,  418  i 
— Thomas  (BecketX  oonflrms  oom- 
peusation  to  Ramsey,  225;  olaims 
Saltwood,  827.    See  oho  BxoRvr 

,  archdeacon  of,  Geoffrey,  112,  489 

^  Stephen  at,  1 ;  granted  to  Barl  of 

Gloucester,  2;  Stephen  re-crowned 
at,  137-139;  Henry  II.  at,  286,  837 

and  York,  charter  of  settlement 

between,  426 

Oapella,  Aubrey  de,  190 

O^pellanus,  HmouU,  281 

regis,  427.    See  aieo  Fmaiip 

O^pra.    8e§  Chihybs 

Gsrbonel,  Hugh  (fits  RalO  de,  190 

,Ralfdts  190 

Carlisle,  Athelwulf,  bishop  of,  968, 
268 

,  -  flrma/'  of,  868 

,  young  Henry  at,  408, 409 

Castle,  881 

Carlm  of  1106,  erroneous  headltigt  of, 
399, 402 ;  carelessly  transcribed,  401 ; 
Illustrated  by  Pipe-Rolls,  402 

**  Castellum,"  speoisl  meaning  of,  881- 
834,  887,  838,  840,  848 

Castles,  erection  of,  and  licefise  fbr, 
142,  154,  156,  160,  169,  174,  175; 
misery  caused  by,  2 17, 416;  SQrr<4ider 
of,  extorted,  202, 207 ;  their  chsrsef^r, 
881,  834,  848,  846;  in  bands  of 
sberlirs,489 

^'OMtnML"    See *" OMwrtLum" 
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GaUidge  (Eisex),  90, 140 

Gelestine,  Pope,  fayoan  the  Emprees, 

252,  258,  259 
Cerney,  281 
Ghahaines,  Philip  de,  382 

,  Beginald  de,  382 

Chalk  (Kent),  306,  308 
ChamberlainBhip  of  England,  the,  180, 

187,390 
Chancellors   (Stephen's),    Philip  (de 

Harcourt),  46-48 ;— Roger  (1«  Poor), 

262,  263 
• (the  Empress'sX  William   (fit£ 

Gilbert),  93,  123,  171,  182,  195;— 

William  de  Vere,  182,  195 
(of  Henry  L),  Geoffrey,  265 


Charters  of  Henry  I.,  19,  25,  422-434; 
to  London,  109,  347,  356,  359,  364, 
367,  370 ;  to  Anbrey  de  Vere,  187, 
390;  to  church  of  Salisbury,  265;  to 
Geryase  of  Comhill,  305 ;  to  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  428;  to  Colchester 
Abbey,  423-427;  to  Westminster, 
429 ;  to  Tewkesbury,  431 ;  to  Bard- 
ney,  430 ;  Eudo  Dapifer,  328 

of  Stephen,  18, 19, 23, 25,  27, 438 ; 

to  Miles  of  Gloucester,  11-14,  176 ; 
to  church  of  Salisbury,  46;  to 
Geoffrey  de  Maudeville,  41-53,  138, 
156;  to  Monks  Horton,  158;  to  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  159;  to  Abingdon,  Jg^; 
to  St  Frideswide's,  201  j  to  BarfmJ:, 

of  the  Empress  Maud,  82, 83,  194 ; 

to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  41,  42, 
86-113,  1H9,  163-177,  294;  to  Miles 
of  Gloucester,  56,  60,  123,  165,  288; 
to  St.  Bene*t  of  Hulme,  67;  to 
Thurstan  de  Montfort,  65,  66;  to 
Glastonbury,  83;  to  Haughmond, 
123;  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  178-195; 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  jnn., 
233 ;  to  Roger  de  Valoines,  286 ;  to 
William  de  Beaucbamp,  3J3-315. 
440;  to  Geoffrey  Ridel,  417;  to 
Hiimfrey  de  Bohun,  418;  to  SErews- 
bury  Abbey,  418 

■  of  Queen  Matilda,  to  Geoffrey, 
118-121, 139, 156;  to  Gervase,  120 


Charters  of  Henry IL,112;  to  Walling- 
ford,200;  to  Feversham  Abbey,  \^; 
to  AoBrey  deVere,  184-186,^,^ 
to  Geoffrey  the  yonnger,  g^fiPAlTto 
Earl  of  Amndel,  240,  277 ;  to  migh 
Bigod,  2^,  272.^Z8g;  to  London, 
3^-37L  iS^TtoGeoffreT  Bidel, 
418 
— ^f  Bichard  I^  to  Colchester,  110 

of  John,  to  London,  872 

of  Henry  III.,  to  London,  358 

^  dating  oliiuses  in,  426,  4317433; 

archaic  formulm  in,  241 ;  forged, 
altered,  and  enlarged,  424,  425,  431 ; 
garbled,  426,  433;  granted  at 
Easter  court  (1136X  18,  19, 262-265; 
of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  to  London, 
compared,  368-371;  of  Mandeville 
family,  228-233,  390;  of  Basset 
family,  417 
Chester,  Randulf,  earl  of,  146, 160, 262, 
263,  265,  380,  423,  429 ;  at  Easter 
court  (1136),  265;  at  sioge  of 
Winchester,  128;  reconciled  to 
Stephen,  159;  his  wrong  doings, 
268;  arrested  by  Stephen,  203; 
joins  Henry,  409,  419;  dies,  276; 
his  charter  of  restitution,  415 

,  Richard,  earl  of,  423,  429 

,  Roger,  bishop  of,  83,  253,  265 ; 

died,  251 
-,  John  (de  Lacy),  constable  of,  390 


Cbiche,  Maurice  de,  142 

Chichester,  Seffrid,  bishop  of,  83,  262, 

263,  265 

,  earl  of.    See  Arundkl 

Chicksand  Priory,  231,  390 
Chi^vre,  Geoffrey,  169 

,  Michael,  109 

,  William,  169 

Chreshall  (Easex),  168 

"  Christianitas  AngliaB,"  172,  177,  183, 

387 
Cirencester,  Empress  at,  57 ;  captured  by 

Stephen,    197;    Earl  of  Gloucester 

reaches,  199,  406 
Clairvaux,  Payne  de,  172,  183 

,  Robert  de,  172,  183 

Clare,  Richard  **fitz  Gilbert*Me(I.),32i 
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C^are.  GUbert  "'fits  BiehMd"  (L)aa,  329 

, ,  Bftldwin  •'fitx Gilbert "  da, 

18, 144, 145, 148, 159 
^ ,  Bkshard  •*«&  Gilbert-  de 


(IL),  40, 148,  270,  271 

— , ,  Waiter  -fiti  Gilbert"  de, 

159 

— ,BobeTf  fltiRiehud''(L)de,ll, 
13, 14,  262,  263,  370 
-,  Roger  ^^  fltz  Richaid  "  aO  <le,  265. 


427 

— ,  Walter  «  fits  Eichaid  "  (I.)  de,  13, 
14,264,265 

— ,  Alice  de  (wife  of  Aubrey  de 
Ver©),390 

— ,  earldom  of.     8eB  HnrroiD 
—  See   aJ$o    Pxmbboki,    earl    of; 


ExKTEB,  Baldwin  of 
Clarendon,  Stephen  at,  378 

,  AMize  of,  111-113 

Clark,  Mr.  G.  T.,  on  Glonceeter  Castle, 

330 ;  on  the  Tower  of  London,  334 ; 

on  Rochester  Castle,  338;  on  the 

keep  of  Newcastle,  339,  346 ;  on  the 

Ch&teaa    d'Arques,    340-346;    his 

anthoritj,  346 
Clavering  (Essex),  391 
Clericns,  Hugh,  231 

,  Lovel,  253 

,  Roger,  231 

,  Simon,  231 

Clinton,  Geoffrey  de,  265,  297 

Clnny,  Peter,  abbot  of,  253,  254 

,  abbey  of,  fietvonrs  the  Empress, 

254 
Cnihtengild,  the  London,  307-309 
Cookfleld,  Adam  de,  190.  440 

,  Robert  de,  190 

Coffin,  story  of  the  Empress  escaping 

in  a,  134 
•*  Cokeford,"  314 

Colchester,  charter  of  Richard  L  to,  1 10 
Castle,  granted  to  Eado  Dupifer, 

328 ;  to  Aubrey  de  Veie,  180,  185, 

328 
Abbey  (St.  John's),  891 ;  eharter 


CderiDe,  W.  de,  159 
Colne  Priory,  390 
Cohmibers,  Philip  d^  419 
**  Communa.'*    See  Lovdoniss 
"Communio."    ^!se  LoHixnrsBS 
Compostella,  St.  Jago  de,  pilgrimages 

to,  415 
Compton  (WarwiokX  390 
Constableahip,  heroditary,  285,   314, 

315,326 
*«  Constabularia  **  (of  knightsX  the,  155 
**  Constabularie,  Honor,**  326, 327 
Corbet,  Robert,  383 
Comhill,  Edward  d^  306,  307 
, ,  his  wife  ••  Godeleve,**  806- 

308 
»  Gervase  de,  804-312;  his  loan 

to  the  Queen,  120,  305 ;  justiciar  of 

London,  121, 305 ;  sheriff  of  London, 

304 :  of  Kent,  311 ;  a  money-lender, 

311 :  his  descendants,  312 
^ ,  his  wife  Agnes,  306, 308;  his 


brother  Alan,  310,  311 
-,  Henry  de  (son  of  GerraseX  305, 


of  Henry  L  to,  423-427 

-,  Hugh,  abbot  of,  194 


ColeTille,  Robert  de,  814 


310 

,  Ralph  de,  310 

,  Reginald  de,  310 

.  See  aUo  **  Nkpos  HuBKim,'*  Roger 

Cornwall,  Reginald  (** Alius  regis"), 

earl  of,  68, 82, 123, 1 25, 172, 183,  284, 

236,  263,  264,  271,  418,  419 

,  earldom  of,  68,  271 

Coronation,  its  relation  to  election,  5  ; 

its  importance,  6;  in  the  power  of 

the  Church,  7 ;  performed  at  West^ 

minster,  78, 80 ;  repeated  by  Stephen 

and  by  Richard  I.,  187 
Coroners    represent,    in    towns,    the 

•'justiciar,"  110 
Coundhi,  17-24,  48,  69,  186,  165,  202, 

264, 265,  278, 412, 418, 415, 423, 427 

429 
Couroi,  Robert  de  (Da|rffer),  170,  188 

,  Alice  de,  810 

Courtenay,  Hugh  de,  896 

Contanoes, "  Algaras,"  bishop  of,  262, 

268 

,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of,  890 

CretMCSor,  Robert  de,  158 
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Crioklade,  young  Henry  atl»oki^*-46B 

^  •*  third,  penny '»  of,  289 

down,  hereditary  right  to  the,  25,  26, 

29, 30,82,  83,  55, 186,  200,  258-256; 

eleotiTe,  26»  29,  34;  kept  at  Win- 

oheater,  62 
Crown  lands,  grants  of,  99, 101, 140, 142, 

149,  154,  167,  269,  275,  440;   their 

rant*,  100^  268,  293 
Onlham,415 
Gamin,  WiUiam,  85 
CoroL    BmQonwsi 
**GuBtodea''  distinct  from  theriib,  297 


D 


Dammartin,  William  de,  53 

Danfront,  Pioard  de,  141 

Dsiilah  district,  paonliar  payments  in 
the,  289 

Danvere,  Henry,  232 

Dapifer,  Endo,  154,  328 ;  his  fief  and 
office,  167, 173 

— ,  Hamo,  431 

,  Hubert,  382 

David,  King  of  Soots,  with  Henry  I.  (as 
earl),  429,  430;  invades  England, 
16 ;  joins  the  Empress,  80, 84 ;  at  her 
court,  123,  124;  knights  Henry,  409; 
his  earldom,  181,192 

Deau,  Forest  of,  56 

Dedham  (Essex),  181,  400-404 

Deforcement,  351 

Depden  (Essex),  90,  140,  141 

Derby,  earldom  of,  193,  270,  271 

^— ,  earl  of.    See  Ferrbks 

Devizes,  castle  of,  46 ;  Empress  flees  tn, 
133  ;  its  btory,  134,  386;  councils  of 
the  Empress  at,  165 ;  young  Henry 
at,  408,  409;  charter  granted  at, 
417,  418 

Devon,  earldom  of,  271,  272,  206 

,  "tertius  denarius  "  of,  296 

,  Baldwin  (de  Bedver»),  earl   of, 

93,  125,  172,  183 
"  Dialot-us  de  Scaccario,"  the,  154, 293, 

304,  312,  322,  376,  425 
"  Diffidatio,"  ti.e,  28,  284,  285 


Diham.    Bee  Didbam 

Dinan,  Gotto  (or  €k)oeat)  de,  409, 418 

Dispenser,  Robert  le,  154, 314, 815 ;  hb 

inheritanoe,  313 
Dodnash  Priory,  foundation  of,  885 
D'Oilli.    SeeOihhi 
Domesday  values,  101,  102,  140,  241, 

361 ;  the  «<  tertius  denariu  '  in,  287- 

291 
Dom  front    See  DaHFBOirr 
•*  Domina,",the  Empress  as,  14,  56,  57. 

63,  67,  70,  73-75,  80,  88 
*"  Dominus,"  the  king  as,  14,  70,  73,  74 
Dorset,  earldom  of,  95,  181, 193,  194, 

271,272,277.    SeelAom^ 

,  •*  tertius  denarius  **  of,  291 

Douai,  Walter  de,  his  fief,  141 
Dover,  Stephen  at,  1 ;  granted  to  Sari 

of    Glouoester,    2;     held     against 

Stephen,  2,  94 ;  Henry  IL  at,  237 ;  a 

*'oastellum,"832 

OasUe,  340,  345 

Dower,  385 

Droitwioh,  440 

Dublin  Castle,  331 

Dugdale,  his  errors,  37,  38, 44,  87,  166, 

327,  388,  891 
Dunstanville,  Alan  de,  123,  325 

,  Robert  de,  236,  418 

Durham,  Stephen  at,  16 

,  see  of,  contest  for,  85 ;  privileges 

of,  112 
,  bishops  of,  Ranulf  (Flambard), 

384  :~Geoffiey,  265 


E 


«  Eadintune,*'  306,  307 

Earldoms,  always  of  a  county,  273,  320 : 
or  joint  counties,  191-193,  273;  here- 
ditary, 53,  242, 440 :  formula  of  crea- 
tion, 97,  187,  191,  238 ;  of  confirma- 
tion, 89,  97,  188,  190,  238;  dealings 
of  Henry  II.  with,  234,  239,  274-277 

Eurls,  their  privileges,  52,  93,  98,  14o. 
160.  169,  181,  182,  235,  292  ;  atsieg. 
of  Winchester,   128 ;    at    Stephen's 
court,  139,  144,  159 ;  origin  of  their 
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titlefl,  144,  181,  191,  S78,  f78,  810, 
821;  their  <"  tkiid  poaDy,**  S8i,  840, 
269,287-296 

&r]B, Stephen's, 266, 870:  daftaeor their 
oreatioD,  270,  271 ;  ebdee  of  their 
titles,  272;  their  alleged  poTerty, 
267,  269 ;  not  «  fisoal,**  267-277, 440 ; 
their  alleged  deposition,  274-277 

Easton  (EssexX  141 

Edgware,440 

Edward  L,  his  dealings  with  London, 
358 ;  with  Nottingham,  859 

EglinuB  (?  de  Fnmis).  53 

Ellis,  Mr.  W.  8.,  on  the  arms  of  Maa- 
doTille,  894;  of  Saokrille,  893;  of 
Deyeie,395 

Elmdon  (EssexX  143 

Elton,  Mr.,  on  Mr.  Chester  Waters,  421 ; 
on  Mr.  Loftie,  436 

Ely,  Stephen  marches  on,  48 ;  Geoffrey 
despatched  against,  161,411 ;  GeoArey 
occnpie8,209,215;  Geoffrey's  doings 
at,  213,  215,  218;  Stepljen's  ven- 
geanoe  on,  214;  famine  and  misery 
at,  219 

,  Nij^el,  bishop  of,  45 ;  at  Stephen's 

court,  26-2, 263 ;  rebels,  48 ;  joins  the 
Empress,  64,  161,  411 ;  attends  her 
court,  82,  83,  93,  314;  appeals  to 
Rrime  against  Stephen,  161, 411 ;  re- 
stored to  his  see,  162, 412;  yimts  the 
£mpre88,208;  goes  to  Rome, 208, 209; 
returns,  215;  with  Henry  II.,  236 

,  William,  prior  o^  88 

EmpercHT,  style  of  the,  800,  301 

Epping  Forest    Aes  Walthait 

Esegar  (the  stallerX  succeeded  by  the 
Mandeyilles,  87;  sheriff  and  port- 
reeve, 353,  354 

**  Esendona,"  286 

Espec,  Walter,  263,  385 

Essex,  hereditary  shrieralty  of,  92, 109, 

142. 150. 166 

, JQsticiarshipof;  92,l08vl09, 

142. 150. 167 

,  -firma"  oi;  92,  142,  150,  166; 

298,360 

,  "third  penny-  o(  89,  92,  28S, 

237,239 


earidom  of,  created  by  Stephen, 
51-53,97,270,271;  oonflrmed  by  the 
Empress,  89 ;  assigned  to  €ieiMffrey 
the  younger,  284, 417 ;  re-ereated  by 
Henry  11.,  234-239;  extinct,  848 
— ,  esoheatorsliip  of,  92, 489 
— ,  forest  of,  876-878 

earls  of.    Qt%  MANDsnuui  and 
FmPms 

Henry  of,  52,  172,  188  (J\  195, 


236,  268,  326,  827,  891,  898 

,  Robert  of,  52,  391 

^  Swegen  of,  52,  891 

,  Alice  of,  169, 390 

En,  the  count  of,  158 

Eugene  HI.,  Pope,  224,  251, 258,  416 

Eustace,  son  and  heir  of  Stephen,  his 
betrothal,  47;  his  intended  corona- 
tion, 7,  250,  259 

Evreux,  Audoen,  bishop  of,  262,  268 

*«  Exoambion,"  formula  of,  102, 167, 180- 
182,230  ^       ^     .         J 

Exchequer  system,  108,  293,  858,  855, 
86D^  400;  not  destroyed  by  tiie 
Anaichy,  99, 142, 154 

^  pensions  on  tiie,  867-269,  274 

Exeter,  held  against  Stephen,  24 

,  William,  bishop  of,  265 

earldom  of,  272.    8^  Dbtow 
,  •*  third  penny  "  of,  289 
Baldwin,  (sheriff)  of,  289,  829 

» ^  his  wife  Emma,  328 

» ^— ,  Robert,  son  o^  829 

Richard,  son  of,  829,  428 

CasUe,R43 

Eynsford,  William  de,  158,  296,  360 

Eyton,  Mr.,  on  the  charters  to  Geofflrer, 
41-44,86,97;  toAubreydeVere,179: 
on  tlie  charters  of  tlie  Empress,  67  : 
on  Richard  da  Luoi,  146 ;  on  Robert 
de  Yere,  147 ;  bis  M88.,  44,  -121 ;  on 
the  Tewkesbury  charter,  481 


F 

Fecamp,  Roger  de,  46,  263 
Fenland  campaign,  209-212 
Ferrers,  Robert  de  (Earl  of  Derby),  in, 
94, 148, 146, 159,  268,  266,  415 
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Feudalism,  ito  aims,  105, 108, 109,  111, 
176,372.  S^ata>"I>OMniUB,""DiF- 

FIDATIO  " 

Fevenham  Abbey,  147 

Fiennea,  Sybil  de,  147 

"  Finna  bui^,"  861-368 

oomitatUB,"  99, 102, 142, 150, 154, 

156,  298,  318,  360,  362;  ito  con- 
stltaenta,  100,  287,  293,  361 

^  FisouB,*'  meaning  of,  268 

Fits  (jaiw)  Adam,  Rair,  190 

,  Warine,  190 

Ailb',  WUliam,  190 

**  ASlric,"  Bobert,  190 

Alan,  Boger,  810,  311 

,  John,  316 

^  Walter,  123 

,  WiUiam,  123, 125,  418 

Algod,  Balf,  436 

Alvred,  William,  53,  229,  230 

Baldwin.    8m  Exbtxb 

Bigot,  John,  385 

Brian,  Balf,  142 

Count,  Brian,  with  Heniy  I.,  265, 

431 ;  meetD  Earl  of  Glonceeter,  281  ; 
is  besieged  and  relieved,  i6.;  at 
Stephen's conrt,  19,  262,263;  escorts 
the  Empress,  58,  82,  83,93, 125, 130, 
135,  170,  182,  286,  814 ;  his  letter, 
251,  261 

,  Otwel,  807 

,  Reginald,  320 

Ebrard,  Ralf,  305 

Edith,  Bobert  (son  of  Henry  L), 

66, 82, 94, 125, 129, 170, 183, 234, 418, 
434,  435 

Ernald,  William,  53,  229 

,  Ranulf,  229 

Frodo,  Alan,  189,  440 

Gerold,  Henry,  229,  230 

,  Robert,  142 

,  Ralf,  142 

,  Warine,  190,228,229,236,241 


—  Gilbert.    &te  Clare 

,  John  (the  marshal),  82,  125, 

129-132,  171, 182,  183,  234,  314,  409, 
416.    Ste  also  "  HiSTomE  " 
,  William,    See  Chai^oellobs 


Goebert,  Robert,  436 


Fitz  Hamon,  Robert,  382,  422 

Heldebrand,  Bobert,  95,  171, 183 

f  Bichard,  95 

Herlwin,  Balf,  309,  810 

,  his  sons,  310 

,  Herlwin,  310 

,  William,  310 

Hervey,  William,  142 

Hubert,  Bobert,  134,  281 

Humfrey,  Geoffrey,  190 

,  Bobert,  190 

Jocelin,  William,  402,  404 

John,  Payne,  11,  12,  263,   265, 


378 


,  Eustaoe,  159,  264,  378 

—  Liulf,  Fom,  434 

—  liartin,  Bobert,  94, 135 

—  Miles,  William,  399 

—  Muriel,  Abraham,  229 

—  Osbem,  William  (Earl  of  Here- 
ford), 154 

—  Osbert,  Biobard,  53,  229,  231 

—  Other,  Walter,  169 

—  Oto,  William,  86 

—  Otwel,  WUliam,  169,  229,  231 

—  Piers,  Geoffrey,  E^rl  of  Essex,  39 

—  Balf,  Brian,  142 

(fitz  Ebrard),  John,   305, 


306,  436 
,  Bobert,  305,  306 

—  Biohard.    See  CiiARS 

,  Osbert,  53,  231 

,  Roger,  169,  390-392 

—  Robert,  Walter  (of  Dunmow),  169 
,  William,  142 

(fitz  Walter),  John,  52 

—  Roger,  Robert,  391 

—  Roy.      See     Cornwall,    Frrz 
Edith,  Gloucester 

-,  Richard  (son  of  Henry  I.), 


423,  427,  434 

—  Urse,  Richard,  53,  159 

,  Reginald,  53 


Walter,  Fulcred,  360,  363 

,  Geoffrey,  229 

,  Ranulf,  229 

,  Robert,  385 

,  William,  constable  of  Wind- 


sor, 169 
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Fiiz  Wimarc,  Robert,  391 

Flanders,  Count  Robert  of,  170,  177, 

380 
Flemings,  expulsion  of  the,  275 
Florence  of  Worcester,  his  continua- 

ter's  chronology,  278,  279,  284,  285 ; 

accuracy,  437,  438 
Foliot,    Gilbert,   attends    council    ai 

Rome,  251,  253 ;  his  letter  to  Brian 

Fitz  Count,  251,  252,  254-257,  261 ; 

becomes  Abbot  of  Gloucester  (1139), 

285 ;  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1148),  251, 

260 
Fordham    (Camb.),    209,    211,    220, 

222 
Fordwich,  "third  penny"  of,  290 
Forests.    See  Assarts 
France,  King  of,  171, 177. 183 
Fnudneto.    Set  Fbesne 
Freeman,  Professor,  his  errors,  16,  62, 

63,  68,  224,  250,  261,  290,  291,  294, 

325,  333,  335,  338,  346,  349  ;  Mr.  J. 

Parker  on,  280 
Fresne,  Roger  du,  320 
Fulcinns,  Albot,  231 
Fulham,  117 


G 


Gainsborough  Castle,  159 
Gamlingay  (Camb),  120,  305 
Gant,  Walter  de,  264,  266,  428 

,  Gilbert  de,  327 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  167, 168,  171,  183, 
184 ;  was  to  succeed  Henry  I.,  33 ; 
summons  Stephen  before  the  Pope, 
10,  259;  invited  to  England,  165, 
177, 195;  sends  his  son  to  England 
in  his  stead,  33,  185,  198;  detains 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  198;    con- 
quers Normandy,  418;    cedes  Nor- 
man<|y  to  Henry,  251,  259;  admits 
no  legate,  260 
Gerardmota,  Simon  de,  120 
Gerpenyille.    See  Jabpekville 
"  Gersoma,"  298,  360,  363,  366 
''  Gcsta  Stephani,'*  its  accuracy  im- 


pugned, 12,  409 ;  confirmed,  62,  63, 
115, 130,  132 

"Gialla.»*    iSec  London 

Gifard,  John,  364 

Giffard,  Elyas,  409 

«*GingV'    iSeeiNG 

Glanville,  Rannlf  de,  385,  390 

y ,  his  wife  Bertha,  385 ;  his 

daughter  Maud,  885 

Gloucester,  Empress  readies,  55,  278 ; 
leayes  it,  57;  returns  to  it,  115; 
leayes  it  again,  123 ;  flees  to  it,  134 

Castle,  18,  329,  330 

,  earldom  of,  its  creation,  420-422, 

431-434 

,  honour  of,  1 1 

,  Robert  (son  of  Henry  I.),  earl  of, 

181 ;  marries  heiress  of  Robert  fits 
Hamon,  422;  his  earliest  attesta- 
tion (Rouen,  1113),  423;  attends  his 
father  at  Reading,  t6. ;  at  the  battle 
of  BrdmuM,  tb. ;  at  Rouen,  424, 426 ; 
in  England,  429, 430 ;  created  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  432 ;  attends  his  father 
at  Westminster,  438 ;  at  Portsmouth, 
432 ;  his  increasing  greatness,  434 ; 
attests  charters  at  Westminster,  306 ; 
at  Northampton,  265 ;  receives  luids 
in  Kent,  2 ;  does  homage  to  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  22,  23,  263;  "defies" 
Stephen,  28,  284;  lands  at  Arundel 
with  the  Empress,  55,  279 ;  reaches 
Bristol,  55, 281 ;  escorts  the  Empress 
to  Winchester,  58 ;  to  Oxford,  68 ; 
said  to  have  created  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  i6. ;  at  Reading,  82 :  in 
London,  87,  93,  286 ;  advises  mode* 
ration  in  vain,  114;  ?rithdrawB  from 
London,  115;  goes  to  Oxford  with 
Maud,  124,  814 ;  visiU  WinohosU^r, 
124;  joins  in  its  siege,  120,  127: 
captured  at  Stookbridgo,  183;  re* 
leased  and  goes  to  Bristol,  185 ;  n>- 
moves  with  Maud  to  Oxford,  163, 
170,  182;  his  treaty  with  Karl 
Miles,  379 ;  goes  to  Normandy,  103, 
165, 184,  196,  870 ;  returns  and  cap- 
tures Wareharo.  185,  198,  405 ;  Joins 
Maud  at  Walliagford,  199,  406 ;  is 
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with  her  at  Devizog,  234,  417  ;  routs 
Stephen  at  Wilton,  407 ;  dies,  408 ; 
his  Cariay  375,  382 ;  his  ieriim  de- 
narttM,  292-294;  his  London  soke, 
436;  his  wife,  381 
Gloucester,  William,  earl  of,  380,  409, 

419 ;  confused  with  his  father,  410 
— ^,  Walter,  abbot  of,  265 

,  Gilbert,  abbot  of.    See  FouoT 

,  Miles  de  (Earl  of  Hereford),  em- 
ployed by  Henry  L  (1130),  297; 
with  him  at  Northampton  (1131), 
265 ;  meets  Stephen  at  Beading 
(1136),  12;  obtains  charters  from 
him,  11,  13,  14,  28;  attends  his 
Easter  court  as  constable,  19,  263; 
and  witnesses  his  Oxford  charter, 
263 ;  is  with  him  at  siege  of  Shrews- 
bury (1138),  285 ;  abandons  Stephen 
(1139),  128,  284;  receives  the  Em- 
press, 55,  60;  obtains  charter  from 
her,  56 ;  loses  constableship,  285 ; 
relieves  Brian  fitz  Count,  281 ;  sacks 
Worcester  and  captures  Hereford, 
282;  escorts  the  Empress  to  Win- 
chester (1141),  58,  65 ;  to  Beading 
(as  constable),  82;  to  London,  83, 
93,  286;  to  Gloucester,  123;  is 
created  by  her  Earl  of  Hereford,  97, 
123,  271,  273,  288,  315,  328;  is  with 
her  at  Oxford,  123,  314 ;  and  at  siege 
of  Winchester,  125 ;  escapes  to  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  135;  with  the 
Empress  at  Oxford,  170,  182;  his 
treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
379;  his  grant  to  Llanthony,  329; 
his  death,  276 ;  his  son  Roger,  see 
Hereford,  Earls  of;  his  son  Muliel, 
382 
-,  Walter  de  (father  of  Miles),  13, 


428 

Grantmesnil,  Hugh  de,  289 
Greenfield  (Line),  169 
Greinville,  Richard  de,  382 
Greys  Thurrock  (Essex),  181 
Guisnes,  Com/^of,  188, 398.    See  Vere, 

Aubrey  de 

,  Manasses,  Count  of,  189,  397 

,  Ralfde,  190 


H 


Hairon,  Albanv  de,  286 

Ham  (Essex),  141 

"  Hamslep,"  Hugh  de,  419 

Handfastiug.    See  Affidatio 

Harold,  his  accession  compared  with 
Stephen's,  8,  253,  437 

Hartshome,  Mr.,  on  Rochester  Castle, 
837 

Hastings,  William  de,  171 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak  (Essex),  100,  140, 
141, 149 

"  Hattele,"  church  of,  233 

Haughley  (Suffolk),  326 

Haye,  Ralfde,  159 

Heamo  as  a  critic,  375 

Hedenham  (Bucks.),  337 

Hedingham  (Essex),  402 

Helion,  barony  of,  229 

,  Robert  de,  143 

,  William  de,  181,  194 

Henry  I.,  secures  Winchester,  63 ;  his 
style,  25,  432;  at  St  Evroul  and 
Rouen,  423,  426 ;  at  Brampton  and 
Westminster,  428 ;  marries  Adeliza, 
74,  426,  429;  visits  Winchester,  426, 
430, 42 1 ,  432 ;  Portsmouth,  432 ;  West- 
minster, 4.^ ;  secures  succession  to 
his  children,  2, 30-32,  34;  dies,  322; 
his  widow's  dower,  324 ;  his  gifU  to 
Cluny,  254;  his  reforms,  104,  298; 
hisministers,!!!,  418;  his  exactions, 
101, 105, 150, 360, 361, 366;  his  forest 
policy,  377;  his  dealings  with  Lon- 
don, 347,  358,  359,  .365-367;  his 
chaplains,  427;  his  military  archi- 
tecture, 333,  334,  341-343,  315,  346; 
his  charter  to  Endo  Dapifer,  328; 
his  treaty  with  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
176,  380;  his  knowledge  of  English, 
424 

,   his    son    William,   heir  to  the 

crown,    30,     427 ;     married,     426 ; 
drowned,  434 
,  his  children.    See  Maud,  Glou- 
cester, Fitz  Edith,  Fitz  Roy 
his  widow.    See  Adeliza 


Henry  II.,  mentioned   in   charters  of 


the  Erajitcw,  171.  IS:i.  417. 418 ;  con- 
firmi  his  iDotbcr'B  cl.arter,  184-186, 
381,418;  Ilia  hcrediUry  right,  18G, 
200;  lands  with  his  uocle  (1142), 
198,  405;  joioi  the  Empiew,  199, 
40G;  rcaidci  at  BtiBtol,  407;  hU 
cirti  to  6t  Aagnstine'a,  408 ;  Undg 
ntrmh  (114Q),  279,  408;  visits  De- 
Tiz(»,  409  ;  kniplitedat  Carliale,  408  : 
unaupportcd,  409;  IcaTia  Engtand, 
410;  bis  third  vitlt  and  DGgDtiatLODh 
176,  386,  418  :  itrensth  of  hU  posi- 
tion, 35;  hia  policj.  112,  372,  378; 
hi»  alienations  of  d«ine«nc,  269 :  bis 
•-hBrtera  to  Aubrey  de  Verc,  237, 
239;  to  Hngh  Bigod,  239;  to  Earl 
of  Arnudel,  210:  to  Wallingford, 
200;  his  dealings  with  London,  3S8, 
3S7,  370,  372,  440 

Henry  III.,  his  oLsrter  to  London,  3S8 

Henry  VIII.,  eonfinns  chiLiter  of  the 
Empress,  179,  328 

Henry  (V.\  the  Emperor,  300,  301 

Henry  of  Scotland.    Sw  HuimHaDON 

Heracllns,  the  Falriarch,  ooDsecrates 
the  Temple  chnrch,  225 

HenUdry.    See  Arms,  Quibteblt 

Hereditary  right,    Sm  Cboitii 

Hereford.  Stephen  at,  48  ;  seized  by 
Miles,  282 

~—,  its  "  tertios  denarius,"  288 

Castle,  328. 329 

.  e«Tldi»n  of,  creatnd  by  the  Em- 

preOT,  07, 123,  187, 271. 273 

,  ewl  of,  William  FitEoebcm.  154, 

276 

,  earU  of.     See  Gloucester 

,  Boffcr,  earl  of,  234, 320,  380. 382, 

,    400,419 

,  Riohard  ("de  Sigillo"),  bishop 

of,  427,  428 

.  Bobert,  Isiahop  of,  46. 64. 82,  83, 

33, 262, 263.  265 

Hertford  (or  ■*  Clare  "),  earldom  of,  39, 
40, 146, 270-272 

,  Gilbert,  carl  of.  113,  145.  159, 

271,276 

,  Boger,  earl  of,  236 

,  mUls  at,  286 
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Uortfiirdshire,  shiieTally  of,  39,  142, 
ISO,  16)ii  jUBtioiarahip  of,  142,  150, 
167;  "firraa"  of,  143.  150.  166 

Hexliam.  John  of;  bis  accuracy  eon- 
firEned,  19 

Hinckford  hundred  (Essex),  404 

•'  Histoire  de  GnJMaumo  le  Marechal," 
extractsfrom,  130-133;  iUauthority, 
130,  194 

Huloria  PmiHfiealii,  editorial  orrors 
in.  253 

HolIaiKl,  Great  (Eswi),  111 

Howard,  Thoums,  816 

Howlett,  Mr.,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Emprees,  278-280;  on  an  unknown 
landing  by  Honry  II.,  409,  410 

"Hugate."  232 

Huildeniera,  Osbort,  170,  374,  375. 383 

.Philip,  375 

Humei,  Richard  de,  236,  419 

Huutingdon,  ita  "tertiu»   denarius," 

,  Henry  of,  his  chronology  dii- 

cnsBod,  407 
,  Henry  (of  Sootland).  earl  of.  10. 

192,  262,  268,  265 

,  earldom  of,  191-193,  205,  272 

Hyde  Abbey  burnt,  137 

I 

lobleton  (Camb-X  HI 

"Inga"  {Essex),  110,  186 

Ing,  Qoiabert  de,  142 

,  Hugh  de,  185,  186,  100, 384 

Innocent,  Pope,  hcArs  Maud's  appeal 
against  Stephen  (1136),  250.  252; 
dismisaei  il,  9,  257;  "oonflrnis" 
Stephen,  9,  257,  3S8,  260 ;  writes 
to  Slephen,  412  ;  to  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, ih. 

Ipra.    See  Yfbes 

Ipswich,  "  third  penny  "  of,  290 

Irvine,  Mr,,  on  Rochester  Castle,  338 

Issigesc  (Perigord),  247 


JarpcDTille,  David  de.  231 

^— ,  — ,  Symon,  bis  brother,  231 
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Geoffrey  de,  2i9,  SSO 

Jenuftlem,  pilgrlBMige  to^  306, 306 

Jingles  in  efaafftei%  841 

John,  hie  ehftrlen  to  LoodcNi,  856, 871 

Jogn.    8m  Ia«A  tmd  hn 

JnriedifllkMi,  tiwetraggle  Ibr,  169, 106. 
Ill 

jMfM^tlMi*  loenliaBdl,  100,878;  tanned 
^eepitalie,*  106 :  diArentialed  firaa 
theefaerii;  107, 106, 188 :  fcnUiwd, 
106 ;  icpieeented  by  "comaete."  110: 
hee  imeedeMe  of  the  dierii;  110 


Kent,  Ihithfel  to  Stephen,  8, 188 
Kinghnm  (OxonX  830-883 
Klrlon4n-Lindeey  (Lino.X  199 
Knightiliridge,  the   LmidoDerB  meet 

kings  ftt,  84 
Knighte*  serrice,  grsnte  of;  91,  103, 

142, 159, 167,  189,  439 


Lsci,  Hugh  de,  331 
,  Ilbcrt  de,  263 

Lea,  the  ri?er,  168, 175.  337 

!^et,WiMerd,  231 

Legate,  the  papal.    See  Winchester, 

HcniT,    bishop    of;     Cantebbuet, 

Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Leicester,  "*  third  penny  **  of,  289 
,  Robert,  earl  of,  146.  154,  236, 

265,  380.  415,  433 
Leicestershire,  ^tcrtiiu  densrios"  of, 

295 
Le  Mans,  tower  of,  336 
Loofstan  (of  LnndonX  309 
Leominster,  Stephen  at,  282 
Lewes  Priory,  S^l 
Lexden  hundred  (EssexX  378,  4<H 
Libraia  terrie^  the,  99,  104,  140,  141, 

241,  305,  314 
I<iege  homage,  315 
Lmcv  In,  excludes  the  sheriff,  362;  its 


"^anan  borgi,**  368,  883;    Stephen 
beriege%  46, 196, 440;  ImUUm  ci.  91, 
86^  140»  148, 148 
Lineoln  OMllfl^  nonstaWmhip  U,  160 
enridoB  of;  871, 885 
BcOiert  (LX  biabop  oC  389, 433 
Alexander,  Usbop  oi;  51, 61, 82, 
88^  98i  188, 868»  865»  416 
—.  Bobert  (ILX  bishop  oi;  886 
Willinin,enri  of;  146, 1961,871,415 
Udenx,  ArnnU;  bishop  oi;  Stephen's 

enYQy  (1186X  898, 898, 860, 889 
Llsnres,  Waner  de,  180^  880 

,  Waiiam  de,  831 

Little  Hersfbtd,  Steplien  at,  882 

IiOdnes,Balfde,190 

Loftie,  Ifr.  W.  J.,  his  stfange  erran, 

198, 849-891, 394-896, 864, 486 
Londan,  ito  name  latiiiiied,  847;  in- 
sepaimUe  ftem  Middlesex,  847, 352, 
3£^  357, 359;  not  a  corporate  unit, 
856;  ifaiorganiiatian  territorial,  357; 
earUest  list  of  iU  wards,  351,  435, 
436;  its  asxaiass  352 

^  portreeYe  oC  439;   ignored  by 

Henry  L,  350,  351 ;  difBcolty  cou- 
ceming,  354,  356;  replaced  by 
Norman  rleMOsisf,  353,  354 

,  mayor  of,  356,  357, 373,  436 

,  chamberlain  of,  355,  366 

,  Town  of,  its  custody,  439 ;  hell 

by  the  MandcTilles.  38,  89,  117, 141, 
143,  149,  156,  166;  its  importance, 
98,  113, 119,  139,  164;  Stephen  at, 
48 ;  surrendered  by  Geoffrey,  207 ; 
explanation  of  its  name,  336;  its 
inner  ward,  334 

— ,  Guildhall  (?)  of,  earliest  mention 
of,  436 

— ,  St  Michael's,  Cheap,  309. 310 
bishops  of,  Blaurico,  68,  328  ;— 


Gilbert,  265:— Robert  (**do  Sigillo"), 
45,  67,  117,  118,  123,  167.  IW,  402; 
— Richard,  236,  370 

.  See  a/to  Temple;  Cxibtcxgild 

London  and  Middlesex,  spoken  of  as 
London,  348,  351,  372 ;  as  Middle- 
sex, 347:  sheriff  of,  replaces  port- 
reeve, 353,  354,  356;  firma  of,  142. 
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150,  151,  166,  347-349,  352,  355, 
357-359,  362,  366,  371,  372,  440; 
Bhrievalty  of,  110, 141, 150,  166,  347- 
349,  358,  359,  363,  364,  367,  372, 
439;  jasticiarship  of,  110,  141,  150, 
167,  347,  373 

London  and  Middlesex,  eheriffs  of, 
Esegar,  353;  — Ulf,  353,  354;  — 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (I.),  354, 
439 ;— William  de  Eyosford,  360. 
See  also  Mandeyillb 

,  juBticiare  of,  Gervaae  (de  Corn- 
hill),  120,  121,  373;— Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  141, 150,  167,  373 

Londoners,  the,  obtain  from  Henry  I. 
Bhrievalty  of  Middlesex,  347,  349, 
359,  863,  364,  866;  dislike  his 
system,  366 ;  elect  Stephen,  2 ;  their 
compact  with  him,  8,  27,  247-249 ; 
faithful  to  him,  49,  116,  354 ;  at  the 
election  of  the  Empress,  69 ;  slow  to 
receive  her,  81 ;  admit  her  condi- 
tionally, 84,  248;  harassed  hy  the 
Queen,  114 ;  expel  the  Empress,  115, 
117;  join  the  Queeu,  119,  128; 
record  Stephen's  release,  136 ;  aban- 
doned by  him  to  Geoffrey,  153; 
whose  mortal  foes  they  are,  168, 174; 
treatment  of,  by  Henry  11.,  370-372, 
440;  join  Simon  de  Montfort,  358; 
their  charters  from  the  Conqueror, 
354, 439;  from  Henry  I.,  109, 347, 356, 
359,364;  from  Henry  II.,  367-370, 
440 ;  from  Richard  I.,  371 ;  from 
John,  358, 371 ;  from  Henry  III.,  348 ; 
their  communa,  116,  247,  357,  373, 
439;  their  alleged  early  liberties, 
152,  372,  440;  their  **  wardiuoot," 
370 

Lords'  Reports,  error  in,  89 

LoTcl,  Ralf,  94 

Luci,  Richard  de,  101,  109,  112,  137, 
146,  373 ;  with  Stephen  at  Norwich, 
49 ;  at  Canterbury,  144 ;  at  Ipswich, 
158 ;  at  Oxford,  201 ;  with  Henry  11., 
236 

Lucius,  Pope,  208,  215,  258,  412 

Ludgershall,  the  Empress  tlees  to,  133 

**  Luffi-nham,"  314 


M 


Magn',  Ralf,  230 

Maldon  (Essex),  90,  92,  99,  100,  102, 
140 

Malet,  Robert  (I.),  great  chamberlain, 
180,  395 

,  Robert  (II.),  93, 262 

y  William,  93,  436 

Mulmesbury,  Stephen  at,.47,  281 

y  William  of,  his  accuracy  con- 
firmed, II,  61;  impugned,  69,  115, 
132 ;  discussed,  283,  344,  438 

Mamiuot,  Walchelin,  2,  94,  264,  286, 
314,  418 

Mandeville  family,  origin  of,  87 ;  heira 
of,  232,  233,  243,  244 ;  charters  of, 
228-233,  390;  pedigree  of,  892 

Mandeville,  Geoffrey  de  (I.),  89,  235, 
236,  358;  receives  fief  IVom  the 
Conqueror,  87 ;  founds  Hurley 
Priory,  38 ;  sheriff  of  three  counties, 
142,  166;  said  to  be  **  portreeve," 
152;  and  may  have  been,  439 

,  Geoffrey  de  (II.),  Earl  of  Essex, 

181-184;  his  parentage,  37;  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  40;  at  Stephen's 
court  (1136),  19,  263,  264;  detains 
Constance  in  the  Tower,  47 ;  his  first 
charter  from  the  king,  41-53,  292; 
created  Earl  of  Edsex,  52,  270,  272  ; 
with  Stephen  at  Norwich,  49; 
strengthens  the  Tower,  81 ;  his  first 
charter  from  the  Empress,  87-113, 
292;  made  justice,  sheriff,  and  es- 
cheator  of  Essex,  92 ;  deserts  the 
Empress,  119;  seizes  Bishop  of 
London,  117 ;  obtains  a  charter  ftom 
the  Queen,  118;  his  second  charter 
from  the  king,  138-156 ;  made  justice 
and  sheriff  of  Herts,  and  of  London 
aud  Middlesex,  141,  142;  with 
Stephen  at  Ipswich,  158 ;  sent  against 
Ely,  161 ;  aspires  to  be  king-maker, 
164;  his  second  charter  from  the 
Empress,  165-178, 183;  obtains  char- 
ter for  Aubrey  de  Vere,  183,  184 ; 
his  plot  against  Stephen,  195 ;  is  with 
him  at  Oxford,  201;   arrested    by 
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StepheD,  202-206;  surrenders  his 
castles,  207;  breaks  into  revolt,  ih. ; 
secures  Ely,  209;  seizes  Ramsey 
Abbey,  210;  holds  tlie  fenland, 
211 :  sacks  Cambridge,  212;  evades 
Stephen,  213;  his  atrocities,  214, 
218 ;  wounded  at  Burwell,  221 ;  dies 
at  Mildenhall,  222,  276;  fate  of  his 
corpse,  224-226 ;  his  alleged  effigy, 
226,  395 ; .  his  heirs,  232,  244 ;  he 
founds  Walden  Abbey,  45;  bums 
Waltham,  323;  bis  policy,  98,  153, 
164,  173,  439;  his  greatness,  164, 
203,  223,  323 ;  his  arms,  892-396 

Mandeville,  Geoffrey  de  (IL),  his  sister 
Beatrice  (de  SayX  169,  392,  393 

^ ,  his  wife  Rohese  (de  Vere), 

171,  229,  232,  388,  390-393 

^ ^  his  fiather-in-law,  Aubrey  de 


Vere,  81 

— ,  his  brother-in-law.  Earl  Aubrey, 
178.    8w  aUo  Vere 

— ,  Geoffrey  de  (III.).  Earl  of  Edsex, 
112,  169,  238;  succeeds  his  father, 
233;  styled  earl,  238, 417;  his  charter 
from  Henry  II.,  235;  procures  his 
father's  absolution,  225 ;  his  charter 
to  Ernulf.  230,  231 ;  his  grant  of 
Sawbridgc worth,  241 ;  his  death,  242 ; 
struggle  for  his  corpse,  22G 

— , ,  his  wife  Eustachia,  229 

— ,  Geoffroy  de  (IV.),  Earl  of  Essex, 
229;  confused  with  Geoffroy  de  Man- 
deville (IL),  39 

— ,  William  de  (I.),  constable  of  the 
Tower,  38,  10(5,  109,  392 

— ,  William  de  (IL),  Earl  of  Essex, 


1G9,  390;  hid  charter  to  Ernulf,  231  ; 
succeeds  his  brother  as  carl,  242 ; 
devoted  to  Henry  IL,  243;  becomes 
Great  Justiciar,  ib. ;  dies,  t7>. 

Ernulf  (or  Arnulf,  or  Emald,  or 


Ilernald)  de,  grants  to  him,  141, 142, 
149, 155, 1G7, 1G8, 174 ;  fortifies  Wood 
Walton,  211 ;  hoUls  Ramsey  Abbey, 
223 ;  surrenders  it,  227 ;  exQed,  ib, ; 
reappears,  228, 238  ;  occurs  in  family 
charters,  229-233;  disinherited,  233 
— , ,  his  wife  Aaliz,  232,  233 


Mandeville,  Ernulf  de,  his  son  Geoff rry, 
232 

, ,  his  son  Ralf,  231 

, ,  his  grandson  Geoffrey,  232 

i f  his  heir  Geoffrey,  229 


,  Geoffrey  de,  233 

,  Hugh  de,  232 

,  Robert  de,  232 

, y  Ralf,  his  brother,  232 

,  Walter  de,  229,  230 

,  William  de,  233 

Hansel,  William,  383 

Bfarmion,  Robert,  813 

Marshal,  GUbert  the,  171 

,  John  tha    See  Fitz-Gilbert 

Martel,  Eudo  (?),  263 

,  (Jeoffrey,  147 

,  William,  46,  144,  146,  158,  159, 

206,  262,  263,  320,  378,  407,  41« 

Masculus,  Osbert,  436 

Mathew,  Master,  407 

Matilda  (of  Boulogne),  Stephen's  queen, 
262;  advances  on  London,  114;  her 
charter  to  Geoffrey,  118-121,  139; 
rallies  her  party,  119 ;  her  charter  to 
Gervase,  120 ;  gains  the  legate,  122 ; 
wears  crown  at  Canterbury,  138, 143; 
visits  York,  157;  her  charters  and 
seal,  302;  at  Barking.  320 

Matom,  Alan  de,  233 

,  Serlo  de,  89 

Maud,  the  Empress,  her  legitimacy, 
25G;  marries  the  Emperor,  300; 
oath  sworn  to  her  (1127),  G,  10,31, 
255;  appeals  to  Rome  (113G),8.  32, 
253-257 ;  her  claim  to  the  throne, 
29-34;  lands  in  England  (1189), 
55,  278-280,  283;  reaches  Bristol, 
55  ;  resides  at  Gloucester,  5G ;  joined 
by  Miles,  56,  285 ;  joined  by  Bishop 
Nigel,  161 ;  received  at  Winchester 
(1141),  57,  G4,  79  ;  her  style,  G3-G7, 
70-77,  300-302;  visits  Wilton  and 
Oxford,  G5-67;  elected  "Domina," 
58-61,  G9  ;  forfeits  Count  Theobald, 
102,  140;  visits  Reading,  GG,  82; 
advances  to  St.  Albans,  83 ;  reaches 
London,  84 ;  her  intended  corona- 
tion, 78,  80,  84,  302;  her  Valoiues 
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charter,  28G;  her  first  charter  to 
Geoffrey,  86-113,  149-155,  238; 
deals  with  see  of  Durham,  85 ;  ex- 
pelled from  London,  85,  115,  117; 
flees  to  Gloncester,  1 15 ;  retoms  to 
Oxford,  123;  her  Beanchamp charter, 
313-315;  marches  on  Winchester, 
124;  hesleges  the  legate,  126-128; 
flees  from  Winchester,  130,  132, 
133;  reaches  Gloncester,  134 ;  vidts 
Bristol,  135 ;  again  returns  to  Oxford, 
163;  holds  councils  at  Devizes,  165 ; 
sends  for  her  husband,  165, 177 ;  her 
second  charter  to  Geoffrey,  165-177 ; 
her  charter  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  179- 
184, 187, 190-195 ;  is  besieged  in  Ox- 
ford,198;  escapes toWalllngford,  199; 
visited  by  Bishop  Nigel,  208 ;  quar- 
ters her  followers  on  Wilts,  280 ;  her 
charter  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville 
the  younger,  238 ;  to  Geoffrey  Bidel, 
234,  417 ;  her  court,  64,  82,  95,  124, 
178, 286;  her  earls,  271-273 ;  her  seal, 
299-303;  herarrogance,  96, 114,367; 
her  gifts  to  Cluny,  254 

Mauduit,  Balf,  142 

Mayenne,  Juhel  de,  172, 183 

Meduana.    Bee  Matknnb 

Melford,  Geoffrey  de,  190 

.  Helias  de,  190 

UtrcaloL  terrm,  232 

Merton,  charter  to,  433 

Meulan,  Robert,  count  of,  329 

,  Waieran,  count  of,  46,  145,  262, 

263,  271,  313,  314;  esoorto  the 
Empress,  55;  faithful  to  Stephen, 
120;  his  brother  Hugh,  171 

Middlesex,  comprised  London,  347; 
archdeaconry  of,  348.  See  Lomdon 
AND  Middlesex 

Mildenhall  (Suffolk),  Geoffrey  dies  at, 
222,223 

Moch'  (?  Woch[endona]),  William  de, 
229 

Mohun  (Moion),  William  de  (Earl  of 
Somerset  or  Dorset),  93,  125,  266, 
272.  277 

Money-lending  denounced,  31 1, 812, 440 

Monks  Uorton  Priory,  148, 158, 326 


Montfurt,  Hugh  de,  148,  326 

,  Robert  de,  148,  327 

,  Thurstan  de,  65,  827 

Montgomery,  Arnulf  de,  331 

,  Roger  de,  322 

Montreuil,  331,  338 

Mortgage.    See  Yadimonium 

*  Mottes,'  shell-keeps  termed,  328,  330, 

333,  386,  337 
Mountnessing  (EssexX  169 


N 


Napier,  origin  of  the  name,  324 
**  Naviura  applicationes,"  286,  440 
"  Nepos  Huberti,**  Roger,  305, 306, 308- 

310 
» ,  Ingenolda,  his  wife,  305, 

808,  310 
Neufbourg,  Robert  de,  52 
Neufmarch^  Henry  de,  820 
Nevill,  Hugh  de,  310 
Newburgh,  William  of,  his  chronicle, 

47,  203,  205 
Newcastle,  keep  of,  839,  346 
Newport  (Essex),  89,  90,  92,  99,  100, 

140, 156 
Nevtimber  (Sussex),  325 
Norfolk,  earldom  of,    191,  270,  271, 

273,  277.    See  Bioon 
Norhale,  William  de,  231 
Northampton,  Stephen  ill  at,  160, 164 ; 

its  burgesses,  414 
,  Simon  (de  St.  Liz  or  Silvanecta), 

eari    of,    120,    143,    145.   159,  192, 

262-264,  276 
Northamptonshire,   earldom   of,    192, 

264,  272 
Norwich,  Stephen  at,  49 
,  Ebrard,  bishop  of,  83,  262,  263, 

265 

,  William,  bishop  of,  45 

,  John,  bishop  of,  318 

No?o  burgo.    See  Neupbouro 

mercato.    Sse  Neufmarchk 

Noyon,  batUe  of,  423,  427 
Nuers,  Ralf  de,  230 
Nuuant,  Roger  de,  125 
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O 


Octodenarii.    Be^  Huitdekiers 
Oilli,  Fulk  d\  46 

,  Henry  d*.  94,  434 

,  Robert  d*,  46,  65,  66,  94,*  171, 


183,  263,  434 
•,  Roger  d*,  125 


Ordgar  (of  London),  309 

Osney  Priory,  171 :  charters  to,  232 

Osonville,  Sewal  de,  231 

Ottdevers.    See  Huitdsniebs 

Ou,  Hugh  d',  229,  230 

,  Robert  d*,  436 


,  William  d\  53, 142,  170 

Oxeaie,  Richard  de,  205 

,  Walkelin  de,  205,  206 

Oxford,  Stephen  at  (1136),  15,  16,  23, 
201,  282 ;  the  Empress  at,  65,  66, 
123,  163,  314  :  arrest  of  the  bishops 
at,  202,  203,  416 ;  conspiracy  against 
Stephen  at  (1142),  162, 195, 203,  207 ; 
fortified  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
197  ;  stormed  by  Stephen,  197 ;  who 
besieges  its  castle,  198,  405;  from 
which  the  Empress  escapes,  199, 
405,  406;  leaving  it  to  Stephen,  406 

,  St.  Frideswide's,  charter  to,  201 

,  house  at,  232 

,  earl  of.     See  Verb,  Aubrey  do 

Oxfordshire,  earldom  of,  181,  194,  239, 
240,270,271,295 

,  "  tertius  denarius  "  of,  295 


Parage,  Philip,  402 

Paris,  Mathew,  his  accuracy  confirmed, 

205 
Park',  Isnardus,  314,  315 

, ,  his  son  Nicholas,  314 

Parker,  Mr.,   on   Professor  Freeman, 

280 :  on  Rochester  Castle,  337 
Pascal,  Pope,  anoints    the  Empress, 

257 
Paeselewe,  Ralf,  373 
"  Pauper."  Hugh  (?  Eai  1  of  Bedford), 

171,  270,  27G 


Paynell,  Ralf,  94, 171,  183,  286 

Peohet,  Robert,  427 

Pedigrees,  of  Gerrase  de  CV>mhilI,  308, 

310 ;  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  389 ;  of  the 

Mandevilles  and  De  Veres,  392 ;  of 

William  d'Arques,  397;  of  Emulf 

de  Mandeville,  232 
Pembroke,  Gilbert,  earl  of,   143,  145, 

158, 159,  161,  162,172,178,  181-183, 

188,  194,  276 

,  earldom  of,  270,  271 

Percy,  William  de,  264 

Peterborough   chronicle,  the,  on   the 

Anarchy,  214,  220,  416 
Petri  villa.    Set  Pierreville 
Peverel  (of  London),  William,  his  fief, 

90,  91, 140-142 
(of  Nottingham),  William,   263, 

266;  forfeited,  195;  his  fief,  181 

,  Mathew,  143 

Pharamus.    See  Boulookb 
«*Phingria"(E8sexX140 
Pierreville,  Geoffrey  de,  320 
Pincerna,  Audoen,  230 

,- ^  Ralf,  brother  of,  230 

,  Geoffrey,  229 

Pirou,  William  de,  428 

Pleas,  dread  of,  93,  105,  167,  169,  170, 

180 ;  farming  of,  108,  287,  293,  295, 

361 
of  the  Crown,  105,  110;  of  the 

forest,  376-378 
Pleshy  (Essex),  207 
Plessis,  Walter  de,  229 

.  William  de,  230 

Ploughteam,  importance  of  the,  218 
Poitiers,  Richard,  archdeacon  of,  112 
Pont  de  TArche,  William  de,  4,  11,  12, 

46,  62,  234,  263,  265,  297 
Popes,     See  Alexander,  Celesttne, 

Eugene,  Innocent,  Lucius,  Pascal 
Port,  Adam  de,  (I.)  233,  (II.)  428 

, ,  Matildis,  his  wife,  233 

, ,  Henry,  his  brother,  233 

,  Henry  de,  264 


Portsmouth,  alleged  landing  at,  278- 

280;  Henry  I.  at,  432 
Predevilain,  Alfred,  230 
Presbyter,  Vitalis,  413 
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Prittlewell  Priory,  391 
Protection,  money  exacted  for,  415 
Prudfot,  Gilbert,  350,  351 


Q 

Quadriparlitus,  quotation  from,  312 
Quarterly    coat   of    MandeTille,    the, 

392-396 

Queen,"  the  Empress  styles  herself, 

03,  G4,  6G,  83,  302 


if 


R 


Radwinter  (EssexX  168 

Raimes,  family  of  de,  899-404 ;  Roger 
(I.X  399,  403,  404;  William  (I.),  399, 
401  ;  Roger  (U.),  181,  399-404 ; 
Robert  (I.),  399,  402 ;  William  (II.X 
402,  403 :  Richard,  400-404 ;  Robert 
(11.%  401 

Rainham  (Edsex),  141 

Ramis  de.    See  Raiubs 

Ramsey  Abbey,  g^rant  of  a  hundred 
to,  101 ;  occupied  by  Geoffrey,  209 
fortified  by  him,  210,  211,  213,  216 
claimed  by  Abbot  Walter,  216,  218 
sweats  blood,  217;  avenged,  221 
surrendered  to  the  abbot,  228,  227 
compensated  for  its  losses,  225 

,  Walter,  abbot  of,  83,  210 ;  goes 

to  Rome,  215;  returns  to  Ramsey, 
216;  his  misery,  217;  at  Geoffrey's 
deathbed,  223 

,  Daniel,  abbot  of,  210,  215,  218  ; 

goes  to  Rome,  216 

,  William,  abbot  of,  225 

Ravengerus,  89 

Rayne  (EssexX  399 

Reading,  Stephen  at,  10,  46,  48,  283 ; 
the  Empress  at,  66,  82 

,  Anscher,  abbot  of  (1131),  265 

,  Edward,  abbot  of  (1141),  117 

Redven,  Baldwin  de,  266,  272,  278 

,  Richard  dc,  272 

Reinmund  (of  London),  435,  436 ;  his 
son  Azo,  ib. 

Richard  I.,  his  seooud  coronation,  137 


Richmond,  earldom  of,  157 

^ — ,  Alan,  earl  of,  143.  145,  157,  276 

,  Conan,  earl  of,  290 

Ridel,  Geoffrey   (IL),   417-419;    his 

grandfather,  417 
Rochelle,  Richard  de,  231 

,  John  de,  231 

Rochester,  its  early  name,  332.  339 ; 

charter  to  church  of,  422 

Castle,  337-339,  345,  346 

,  Guudulf,  bishop  of,  334,  337-339 

,  John,  bishop  of,  262,  263,  265 

Rome,  appeal  of  the  Empress  to.  8, 

250-261 ;  appeals  of  Bishop  Nigel 

to,  161,  208,  209,  411-413 ;  Abbot  of 

Ramsey  appeals  to,  215 
Romeli.    See  Ruuii.li 
Rouen,  Hugh,  archbishop  of,  116,  262, 

263.  412,  413 

,  the  Tower  of,  334-336 

Rumard,  Absalom,  172,  183 
Rumilli,  Alan  de,  170 

,  Mathew  de,  170 

,  Robert  de,  170 

S 

Sabl€,  Guy  de,  172,  183 

,  Robert  de,  172, 183 

8ack?ille,  William  «le,  393;  arms  of,f7>. 
Saffron  Walden  (Essex),  89,  90,  149, 

156,  174,  207,  236 
Sal,  Ingelram  de,  11-13,  46 

,  Geoffrey  de,  231,  243,  890,  892 

,  William  de,  169,  209,  227,  3.»2, 

396 
St.    Albans,    the    Empress    at,    83; 

Stephen  arrests  Geoffrey  at,  202-207 ; 

consequent    struggle    at,   204-206 

abbot  of,  Geoffrey.  206,  265 
St.  Augustine's,  Hugh,  abbot  of,  265 
St  Briavel's,  castle  of,  56 
St.  Clare,  Haroo  de,  263,  264 

,  Osbert  de,  231 

,  William  de,  52 

St.  David's,  Bernard,  bishop  of,  58,  82, 

83,  93,  262,  263,  314.  430 
St   Edmundtibury,  Anselm,  abliot  of, 

174;   Ording,   abbot  of,   189.   439; 
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William,  prior  of,  190;  Balf,  sa- 
cristan of,  190 ;  Maurice,  dupifer  of, 
190 ;  Goscelin  and  Eudo,  monks  of, 
190 

St.  Evroul,  charter  to,  423,  426 

St.  Ives,  212,  213 

St.  John,  John  de,  409 

St.  Liz.      Set  NORTHAHPTOH 

St  Osyth's  Priory,  389,  390 

St.  Quintin,  Richaid  de,  382 

Salamon  Presbyter,  181 

Salisbury,  Stephen  at,  46,  283;  held 
for  the  Empress,  407 

,  earldom  of.    S00  Wiltshiub 

,  bishop  of,  Roger,  builds  Devizes 

Castle,  1.34;  receives  Stephen  as 
king,  4;  attends  his  coronation,  5; 
with  him  at  Reading,  11 ;  at  West- 
minster, 262,  263;  at  Oxford,  262; 
repudiates  his  oath  to  the  ^Impress, 
32,  256;  bis  death,  46,  48,  282;  his 
nephew  Nigel,.  265  (see  Ely, 
bishops  of) 

,  Edward  de,  404 

,  Walter  de,  46,  264,  266,  276 

, ,  Sibyl,  his  wife,  276 

,  William  de,  125,  276 

• .  Patrick  de  (Earl  of  Salisbury  or 

Wilts),  194.  271,  276,  409 

Saltpans,  440 

Saltwood  (Kent),  326 

Savigny,  charter  to,  423 

Sawbridgeworth  (Herts.),  228,  236,  241 

Scotalo,  361,  369 

Scutage  ofll59,  the,  400 

Seals,  great,  of  Stephen,  50  ;  of  Maud, 
299,  303 

,  keepers  of  the.     Bet  Sigillo,  de 

Seez,    Aruulf,     archdeacon    of.      Stt 

LiSIEUX 

-,  John,  bishop  of,  262,  263 


Sherborne  Castle,  146 

Sheriff,  the,  as  "ju»ticia,"  107,  109; 
as  ail  oflBccr  of  the  "  curia,"  108 ;  as 
"firmariufl,"  3G0-363;  feudalized, 
109;  his  "third  penny,"  289;  dis- 
tinct from  the  **  custos,"  297 

.    See  also  Bailiffs 

Ships,  toll  from,  414,  440 


Shrewsbury,  Stephen  besieges,  285 

Shropshire  settled  on  Queen  Adelizia, 
322 

Sigillo,  Robert  de,  265.  See  London, 
bishops  of. 

,  Richard  de,  427.   See  Hereford, 

bishops  of 

Silvanecta.    See  Northampton 

Soilli,  Henry  de  (**  nepos  regis  "),  262- 
264 

Someri,  Adam  de,  143 

,  Roger  de,  143,  168 

Somerset,  earldom  of,  95.    See  Mohun 

Sorus,  Jordan,  382 

,  Odo,  382 

,  Robert,  382 

Southwark,  Edward  of,  307,  308 

,  his  son  William,  307,  308 

Stafford,  **  third  peuny  "  of,  289 

,  Robert  de,  289 

Stamfonl,  159 

Stapleton,  Mr.,  on  William  of  Arquet, 
188,  397 

Stephen,  King,  attends  Henry  J.  (as 
Count  of  Mortain),  423,  429;  lands 
in  England,  1 ;  his  treaty  with  the 
Londoners,  247-249;  his  election 
and  coronation,  2-8,  437,  438;  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  9,  253-257;  his 
charters  to  Miles  of  Gloucester,  11- 
14;  visits  Oxford,  15;  Durham,  16; 
keeps  Easter  at  Westminster,  16-21, 
262-265 ;  his  Oxford  charter  of 
liberties,  22,  258,  438;  his  title  to 
the  throne,  25,  29,  258-260 ;  besieges 
Shrewsbury,  285 ;  his  movements  in 

1 139,  281-283 ;  besieges  the  Empress 
at  Arundel,  55;  his  movements  in 

1140,  46-49;  his  first  charter  to 
Geoffrey,  49-53,  98.  238;  captured 
at  Lincoln,  54 ;  imprisoned  at  Bristol, 
.56;  receives  the  primate,  65,  260; 
released,  135 ;  holds  council  at 
Westminster,  136;  crowned  at 
Canterbury,  138 ;  his  second  charter 
to  Geoffrey,  99,  103,  119,  138-156, 
175;  betrays  tiie  Londoners,  153 
goes  north,  157 ;  visits  Ipswich,  158 
Stamford,  159;   recovers  Ely,  411 
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ill  at  Northampton,  160, 164 ;  restores 
Nigel  to  Ely,  161,  412;  captures 
Wareham,  196;  storms  Oxford,  197; 
besieges  the  Empress,  198,  405;  his 
charters  to  Abingdon  and  St  Frides- 
wide's,  201 ;  reooTors  Oxford  Castle, 
406 ;  besieges  Wareham,  ib. ;  attends 
council  at  London,  202;  routed  at 
Wilton,  407;  arresto  Geoffrey  at  St. 
Albans,  202-207;  visits  Ramsey 
Abbey,  210;  attacks  Geoffrey,  213; 
forfeits  monks  of  Ely,  214  ;  arrests 
Earl  of  Chester,  203;  forfeits  the 
primate,  251 ;  marches  to  York,  409 ; 
stated  to  have  assisted  Henry,  410 ; 
seeks  coronation  of  Eustace,  250, 259 ; 
his  seal,  50 ;  his  "*  fiscal "  earls,  276, 
277.  295,  440 ;  his  faults,  24,  35, 174, 
267, 269 ;  grant  to  his  brother  Theo- 
bald, 102, 140 ;  his  forest  policy,  377, 
378 ;  papal  letters  to  him,  257,  412 

Stephen,  King,  his  wife.    See  Matilda 

,  his  son.    See  Eustace 

,  his  nephew,  Henry  (de  Soilli), 

262-264 

Stockbridge  (Hants.),  133 

Stortford.    See  Bishop's  Stortfobd 

StuteTille,  John  de,  403 

,  Leonia  de,  403,  404 

,  Robert  de,  404 

BumerL    See  Someri 

Sussex,  question  as  to  **  firma  "  of,  322 

,  earl  of.    See  Arundel 


Taid',  Jurdan  de,  230 
Tklbot,  Geoffrey,  182,  263 
Tamworth,  313,  314 
Tani,  Picot  de,  402,  404 

,  Alice  de,  402-404 

.    See  also  Tant 

Tankervillc,  Richard  de,  427 

,  WUliam  de,  428 

Tany,  Graeland  de,  91, 104, 142 

,  Haseulfde,91 

,  Gilbert  de,  91 

.   See  also  Tani 

Templars,  at  Geoffrey's  deathbed,  224;  | 


their  red  cross,  (h  ;  retain  Geoffrey's 
corpse,  226 
Temple  (London),  the  old,  224 

,  the  new,  225,  226,  395 

Tendring  hundred  (Essex),  377,  404 
'•  Tenserie,"  215,  218,  414-416 
Terrm  daim.    See  Crown  Lands 
"Tertius    denarius,"     the,    287-296; 
grants  of  the,  by  the  Empress,  292, 
293 ;  by  Henry  XL,  239,  240,  293 ; 
only  given  to  some  earls,  269,  293- 
295;  its  two  kinds,  287-290;  attached 
to  manors,  291 ;  amount  of^  294.    Set 
also  Earls 
Tewkesbury,  spurious  charter  to,  421, 

481,  432 
Theobald.    See  Blois 
**  Third  penny,"  the.     See  '*Tertiu8 

Denarius  *• 
Thoby  Priory,  169 
Thomey,  Robert,  abbot  of,  413 
Tilbury  by  Clare  (Essex),  181 
Tiretei.  Maurice  de,  228,  229 
Titles,   peerage^   origin  of,  145.    See 

alto  Earls 
Tolleshunt  Tregoz  (Essex),  142 
Torigny,  castle  of,  334 
Totintone,  Warine  de,  401 
"  Towers,"  rectangular  keeps  termed, 

328-331,  333,  336,  338,  341,  343 
Treason,  appeal  of,  93, 156,  204,  327 
Treaties  between  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject, 176 
Tresgoz,  WUliam  de,  142 
Treys-denors,  Nicholas,  375 
Trowbridge  (Wilts),  281,  282 
Tureville,  Geoffrey  de,  170 
Turonis  (?),  Pepin  de,  172, 183 
Turroo*.    Su  Gbets  Tuurrock 

U 

Ulf  the  portreeve,  353,  354 
Umfraville,  Gilbert  de,  382 
Usury.    See  Monet-lendino 


u 


Vadimonium"  (or  "Vadium"),  214, 
236,  305,  369,  370 


Mi  -J  lit   jr 

II«m4,  Wk  m,  M^  Mk  »k  M^ 


<toa«  aCAihMr  Ott  Wb  ■•^• 


r  (Mb  JfliMr)  %  Ml 

.  BolNrt  (iti  Aabny)  dt^  1«7.  lU 

.  WilliuB  (III  Anlnr)  da.  181, 

199,  831, 389.  390.  «n  CuscxtUM 

,  Alice  de,  109, 3B0 

,  ABbre;  de  (n.).  EhI  oTOxtM, 

IM,  173,  19}.  ISO,  Z3I,  STQ,  XTI, 
402:  brotber-in-U»  fa>  Bui  Gcdbef 
de  HudaTille,  ITS;  bia  oh>rter 
rnxn  the  EmpieM,  178-193:  to  ba 
Ewl  of  Cuntndseahira,  181.  191- 
193 :  hii  (duft«r  tram  Hour  of 
AujoQ,  186:  «u  Coont  ofGDiaiMa, 

188,  189.  240;  became  SmtX  of  Ox- 
ford. 1»1,  339 :  hia  oharter  frou  St. 
EdBund'e,  189, 439;  bom  Hraty  IL, 
S37,   239;    hu  wUb  BMtike,  188, 

189,  397:  Iii*  unm,  a»4-396;  hii 
eoBQectioii  «ith  Ue  Bbbm,  401 

Ter,  Bobert  (fiti  Beniftrd)  de,  4S.  144, 
147,  148.  158,  SDl,  26S,  263, 3S6 

, ,  bU  <l■ifi^  Adeline  de  Moot- 

bnl,326 


Wu  (WakoX  Hd^.  159,  IGO 
Vitee,  aathoritr  of.  344 
Waldec    Ste  Safidok  Vudik 


L1MIS7* 

iMiiili    br  >ad  ar 
IM;  Mftwut  tyhte, 

BoiiM-iMrii  ■^  nt: 

—      ■   -  fc, 

4(Mt407 

WutoBB,  Williui,  Bad,  ISO.  143,  145, 
IW,  aoe,  9G2, 263,  S63t  430. 

Wkmntj,  1S2,  230 

Wanriok,  Henry,  eui  of,  329 

,  K(«er,  eari  of,  fiS,  12S,  159,  262, 

268,265 
Warwiekaliiie,  "  tertina  denarim  "  of. 

291 
Water*,  Mr.  OlMter,  on  the  fmmil;  of 

De  Baimea,  403 ;  <m  the  eaildom  of 

Oloneeater,  491,432:  bit  aatbiMit;, 

432 
Way,  Hr.  Albert,  on  tbe  ityln  of  tbe 

EmptCM,  70,  73 
Vi-lib.lBTitf  orthe,3S6 
WuctBinMer,  ebartan  tested  at,  IS,  53, 

86, 95,  262-864,  2S6.  302,  306,  32:t, 

428.433 

,  Herbert,  abbot  ot;  265 

WeMaD.814 

Whervelt,  EmtireM  at,  57;    bomiiifc 

of,  127, 199-131 
I   White  Bhip,  loea  of  the,  423. 428,  429, 

434 
I    Wickham  BoDhnnl  (EaeexX  90, 140 
I    Wilton,  the  Emprew  at,  65;  affair  of, 
146,276,407 
WiJUhire,  earldom  of,  181.  194.  2TI 
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Wincliestcr,  Stephen  received  at,  4, 
47;  Henry  I.  at,  421,  430,  432; 
Empress  received  at,  57-t»4 ;  im- 
portance of  its  possession,  60 ;  its 
castle  and  treasury,  62,  63, 125, 128, 
386,  407;  election  of  the  Empress 
at,  69;  its  siege  by  the  Empress, 
124-132 ;  ite  royal  palace.  126, 127 

,  William  (Giffard),  bishop  of,  329 

,   Henry,  bishop   of   (and   papal 

legate),  265;  receives  Stephen  as 
king,  3,  4 ;  attends  his  coronation, 
5;  with  him  at  Reading,  11;  at 
Westminster,  262 ;  at  Oxford,  263 ; 
at  Amndel,  55;  receives  the  Em- 
press, 57 ;  his  mandate  to  Tiieo- 
bald,  260 ;  conducts  Maud's  election, 
69 ;  escorts  her,  82,  83,  93 ;  opposes 
her  as  to  William  Gumin,  85;  deserts 
her  and  joins  the  Queen,  121,  122; 
besieged  by  the  Empress,  125 ;  his 
palace,  126 ;  bums  Winchester,  127 ; 
restore^Stephen,  136 ;  at  his  court, 
143;  with  him  at  Wilton,  407;  op- 
posed to  Nigel  of  Ely,  413 ;  goes  to 
Romp,  208 ;  his  letter  to  Brian  Fitz 
Count,  261  ;  his  covenant  with 
Henry,  386 ;  papal  letters  to,  412 

Windsor,  Maurice  de  (dapifor  of  St. 
Eilmund's),  190,  439 

Castle,  169 ;  Henry  I.  at,  429 

Wiret,  Ralf  de,  53 


Wood  Walton,  211 

Woodham  Mortimer  (Essex),  141 

Worcester,  Stephen  at,  48, 282 ;  sackt  d 

by  Miles,  282;   its  "third  penny," 

290 

Castle,  313,  328 

,  Simon,  bishop  of,  262,  263,  265 

,  Theowulf,  bisliop  of,  432 

Worcestershire,  earldom  (?)  of,  271 

,  shrievalty  of,  313 

Worth  (Wilts),  229,  233 
Writtle  (Essex).  140, 149,  214 

,  Godebold  of,  214 

Wymondham,  the  foundation  at,  318 


York,  Stephen  visits,  157,  409 

,  Roger,  archbishop  of,  236 

,  Thurstan,  archbishop  of,  262, 2G3, 

265,  427.  428,  433 

,  earldom  of,  270,  271,  276 

,  earl  of.    See  Aumale 

Ypres,  William  of,  in  England,  45,  52, 
144, 158,  201 ;  not  an  earl,  146,  270, 
275;  in  charge  of  Kent,  147,  275; 
burns  Wherwell,  129, 131,  132;  tries 
to  bum  St.  Albans,  206;  robs 
Abingdon,  213;  persecutes  the 
Church,  271 ;  grants  to  him,  269, 
275 
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Illustrations  by  W.  Rai^TON.  Crown 
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8vo.  2j.  6d. 
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BACON.— The  Works  and  Life 
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Complete  Works.    Edited  by  R. 
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Letters  and  Life,  including  all 
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The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY, 

Edited  by  thcDuKEOFBEAUFORT,  K.G., 
assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

Hunting.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris. 
With  53  lUus.  by  J.  Sturgcss,  J.  Charlton, 
and  A.  M.  Biddulph.     Cr.  8vo.  lOJ.  Cd. 

Fishing.    By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 
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With  158  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  los.  €d. 
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With  132  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

Racing  and  Steeplechasing.    By 

the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
W.  G.  Craven,  &c.  With  56  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Suirgess.     Cr.  8vo.  \os,  6d. 

Shooting.     By  Lord  Walsingham 

and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6ci. 

Vol.11.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.  lOJ.  6</. 

Cycling.       By    Viscount     Bury 

(Earl  of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G. 
Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  Plates  and  70 
Woodcuts,  &c.,  by  Viscount  Bury,  Joseph 
Pennell,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6^. 


The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— 

continued. 

Athletics    and    Football.      By 

Montague  Shearman.  With  6  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  45  Woodcuts,  &c.,  by 
Stanley  Berkeley,  and  from  Photographs 
by  G.  Mitchell.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  Zd, 

Boating.     By  W.   B.  Woodgate. 

With  10  full-page  Illustrations  and  39  wood- 
cuts, &c.,  in  the  Text.     Cr.  Svo.  xof.  6d. 

Cricket.     By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 

Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  With  1 1  full-page 
Illustrations  and  52  Woodcuts,  &c.,  in  the 
Text,  by  Lucien  Davis.     Cr.  8vo.  los,  dd. 

Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. With  1 1  Plates  and  54  Woodcuts, 
&c.,  by  J.  Sturgess  and  G.  D.  Giles. 
Crown  Svo.  ioj.  6rf. 

Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wrest- 
ling. By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B,  Mi- 
CHELL,and  Walter  Armstrong.  With 
18  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  I  or.  6(/. 

Golf.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  A.J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Andrew 
Lang,  Sir  W.  G.  SimpS'N,  Bart.,  &c 
W^ith  19  Plates  and  69  Woodcuts,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6</. 

Tennis,  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets, 
and  Fives.    By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 

Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERIF,  and  A.  C.  AiNGER.  With  12 
Plates  and  67  Woodcuts,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  loj.  6</. 

Riding  and  Polo.     By  Cdptain 

Robert  Weir,  Riding  Master,  R.H.G., 
and  J.  Moray  Brown,  the  Dukb  of 
Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  &c.  With  18  Plates  and 
41  Woodcuts,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  \os,  6d. 

Skating,  Curling,  Tobogganing, 
and  other  Ice  Sports.    By  J.  M. 

Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbu tt,  T.  Max- 
well With  AM,  the  Kcv.  John  Kerr, 
Ormond  Hake,  and  Colonel  Buck. 
With  12  Plates  and  272  Woodcuts.  Cr. 
8vo.  I  or.  6d. 

BAOEHOT  (Walter).— Works  BY. 

Biog^raphical  Studies.    8vo.  i2x. 

Economic  Studies.    8vo.  lof.  W. 

Literary  Studies.    2  vols.  Svo.  28J. 

The  Postulates  of  English  Po- 
Utical  Economy.  Cr.  8vo.2^.6^ 


A  CA  TALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  IN  GENERAL  LITER  A  TURE 


BAGW ELL,— lrt\zxA    under   the  |  BELL  (Mrs,  Hwjh),— WORKS  by. 


Tudors.       By    Richard    Bag- 

WF.LL.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
From  the  first  invasion  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  year  1578.  8vo.  32J.  Vol.  III. 
1578-1603.    8vo.  i8j. 

BAIN  (Alexander),— Works  BY, 

Mental  and  Moral  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  I  or.  (xl. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect  8vo.  1 5 j. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.  i  ss. 
Logic,  Deductive,  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.,  4s.     Part  II.,  dr.  6</. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.  2s, 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).—  fVORKS  BY, 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6//. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon. 6  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.3x.6^. 

BALDWIN.— Where    Town    and 
CountryjMeet ;  a  Novel.  By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Baldwin.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

BALL  (The  Rt  Him.  J,  T.).— WORKS 
BY. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Ire- 
land.    (1537-1889).     8vo.  7^.  6d. 

Historical  Review  of  the  Legis- 
lative Systems  Operative  in 

Ireland,    from    ihe    Invasion    of 

Ilenr)'  the    Secoiul   to  the  Union  (1172- 
1800).     8vo.  6s. 

BA  HI  KG -GO  VLB.  -  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.   6r/.      Hy  Kev.  J.  iJAKlNd-GorLD. 

BEACON }<FIELD   (Tlte   Earl    nf).— 

Works  by. 
Novels  and  Tales.    The  Hughen- 

ilen   JCdiiion.       Wiih  2   Portraits  and   li 
Vi^neltes.      1 1  vols.      Crown  8v().  42J. 

Endymion.  Henrietta  Temple. 

Lothiar.  Contarini,  Fleming,  &c. 

Coning^sby.  Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

Tancred.  Sybil.  The  Youngs  Duke,  &c. 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey.  | 

Novels  and  Tales.   Cheap  Edition,  j 

Complete   in    11    vols.     Crown    8vo.    15. 
each,  boards  ;   15.  6d.  each,  cloth.  I 

BECKER  (Pro/e.^^in-).—  WORKS  BY.      . 

Callus ;   or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  i 


Will  o'  the  Wisp :  a  Stor>-.    lUus- 

trated  by  E.  L.  Shute.   Crown  8vo.  3/.  6rf. 

Chamber  Comedies :  a  Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

BLAKE. ^Tables  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  5  per  Cent  Interest 
from  ^V  to  7  per  Cent    By  J. 

Blake,  of  the  London  Joint  Sttjck  Bank, 
Limited.     8vo.  12s.  6a. 

Book  (The)  of  Wedding  Days. 

Arranged  on  the  Plan  of  a  Birthday  Book. 
With  96  Illustrated  Borders,  Frontispiece, 
and  Title-poge  by  Walter  Crane;  and 
Quotations  for  each  Day.  Compiler!  an.  I 
Arranged  by  K.  E.  J.  Rkid,  May  Ross. 
and  Mabel  Bamfikld.    4to.  21s. 

BRASSEY  (Djdy),—  WORKS  BY, 

A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam/  our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months. 

Library  Edition.     With   8   Maps  anti 

Charts,  and  118  Illustrations,  8vo.  215. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With   Map  and  66 

Illostrations,  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d, 
'  Silver    Library '    Edition.      With  66 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 
Popular  Edition.    With  60  Illustrations, 

4to.  6(i.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 
School  Edition.     Willi  37  Illustrations, 

Kcp.  25.  cloth,  or  ,^5.  while  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East 

Library  pLclitir-n.  With  2  Maps  ami 
114  Illustrations,  8vo.  215. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  .Maps  anu 
114  Illustrations,  Crown  Svi«.  7*-.  hd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  10;  Illustra- 
tions, 4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ^Roaring  Forties '. 

Cabinet  E.'ilit)n.  With  Map  anti  220 
Iiliistralions,  Cruwn  8vo.  75.  td. 

Populnr  Edition.  With  1S3  lilustr^- 
tions,  .^to.  Od.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  'Sunbeam'. 

With  Chartsand  Maps, and  40  IlJnstralions 
in  Monotone  (20  fnll-pa^je),  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  Diawinp 
by  K.  T.  rkiTCHKiT.     8vo.  215. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam*.    Popular  Edition.     With 

346  lilu>trations,  4to.  2s.  6d. 


Time  of  Augustus.     Post  8vo.  75.  6rf.         \  BRAY.^The    PWlOSOphy    Of    Nc- 

Charicles ;    or,  IWusuaUons  o^  tVv^  \         cessity ;  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in 

/Vivate  Life  of  the  AncicnlOTetiVs.     VosX.  ^\^\\.t\.     V^n  ^\\k*.\x^ '^'^.kx.     Crown 

8vo,  ys,  (>d,  '^NQk.  ^^.      ' 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAflS,  GREEN.  *  CO. 


JIRIGHT.—A  History  of  England. . 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fraxck  Bright.  D.D.,  ! 

Ma5(cr  of    Universilv   Collqje.   Oxford. 

4  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
PeHod   I.— MediEeval  Monarchy:  The  Ue- 

parlure  of  the  Romans  to  KichanI   III. 

From  A.D.  449  to  14S5.    41.  6d. 
Period  JI.—reraonalMon.irchy:  Henry  VI  I. 

10  James  II.     From  1485  t"  16S8.     51. 
PeiioJ     III.  — Consliliitional     Monarchy: 

William  and  Mnry  to  Wjlltam  IV.     From 

i689toili37.     Ji.M. 
Period  IV.  -The   (Ironth  ol    Dcmocracv : 

Vicluria.      l'>om  iSj7  to  1880.     6j. 

JWUKK—V/ith  Sack  and  Stock 

in  Alaska.  By  {!eorge  Broke, 

A.C.,  F.  R.G.S.  With  2  MajB.     frown 
8v„.  y. 

nRYDEN.— Kloof   and     Karroo: 

SiHirt,  Lcyen'l,  ami  Nalural  Hlslory  in 
Cape  Colony.     By  H.  *    "  


17  Illui 


i.6rf. 


A' ^"CA7,£.— History  of  Civilisation  ; 
in  England  and  France, 
Spain  and  Scotland.  ByHENuvj 

THUMAS  BliCKLK.      J  vols.  Cr.  8V0..341. 
/iULL  (Tlwm'ii).—  WORKS  BY. 

Hints    to    Mothers    on    the 
Management  of  their  Health 

durini;  the  Period  of  Prccnuncy,  Fcp.  8vu. 
II.  (yl. 

The  Maternal  Man^ement  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease.    Fcp.  Svo.  IS.  ftd. 
IfUTl.ER  {S'lmwl).— WORKS  BY. 

Op.  I.  Erewhon.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 

Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.    A  Work 

in  (lefeiici;  of  the  Miracidons  lilement  in 
oiir  I.ord's  Mini'itiy.      Crown  8v.i.  ^S  6rf. 

Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit,    .^n  Essay 

after  a  Completer  View  ol  Kvolution.  , 
Croun  Svo.  71.  (xl. 

Op.  4.  Evolution,  Old  and  New. 

CroivnSvo.  \o-..(«l.  | 

Op.  5.    Unconscious     Memory. 

Crown  Sv...  71.  6rf,  I 

Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of' 
Piedmont  and  the  Canton 
Ticino.  Illustrated.  Potl  410. 
loj.  6rf. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  1-6. 

With  Remarks  on  Mr.  (i.  J.  KoMAKIs' 
'  .Mental  tvolnlion  in  .\nimals '.  Cr.  Svo. 
71.  6rf. 


Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the. 
Main  Means  of  Oi^!:anic 
Modification  ?     Cr.  Svo.  7^.  &/. 

Op.  9.  Ex  VotO.     An  Account  of 

the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at 
Varallo-Sesia.      los.  6ii. 

Holbein's '  La  Danse '.  A  Note  on 

a  Drawing  called  '  La  Danse  '.    31. 

CARLYLE.- Thoma.'&    Carlyle:   a 

Historv  of  His  Life-  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
"7y5-''835.  *  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7'- 
l8j4-lS8l,  z  vols.  Crown  8vo.  71. 

C-45£.— Physical   Realism  :   being 

an  Analytical  Philosophy  from  the  Physical 
Objects  of  Science  to  the  Physical  Data 
of  Sense,  By  Thomas  Case,  M.A., 
FcllowandScniorTutor,C,C.C.8vo.I5I. 

CHETWYND.  —  Racing  Remini- 
scences and  Experiences  of 
the  Turf.     By  Sir  Georcf,  Chet- 

WVNP,  Bart.     2  vols.  Svo.  Hi. 

Otf/Z.i>.— Church  and  State  under 
the  Tudors.  By  Gilbert  W. 
Child.  M.A.     Svo.  15J. 

Crt/tiWu/vJ/.— Handbook  of  Com- 
mercial Geography.    By  G.  G. 

Chisholm.     With  i9  Maps,     8vo.  i6». 

CHURCn.—SiT  Richard  Church, 
C.B.,    G.C.H.       CoTumander-in- 

Chief  of  (ho  Greeks  in  ihe  War  af  Inde- 
pendence :  a  Memoir.  By  StaNLKV 
Lane-Poole.  With  3  Plans.  Svo.  5». 
CfZ,/F£.-Poeras.  By  V.  (Mrs. 
Archer  Cltve).  Author  of  'Paul 
Ferroll ',  Including  the  IX.  Poeim. 
Fcp.  Svo.  61. 

OLODD.—Th£  StoiT  of  Creation: 

a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution.     By  Ed- 
ward  Cloud.     With    77   I  Itust rations. 
Crown  Svo.  31.  td. 
CLUTTERBUCK  {W.  J.).— WORKS 

BY. 

The    Skipper  in   Arctic  Seas. 

With  39  niustralioni.    Cr.  Svo.  loj.  M. 

About    Ceylon    and     Borneo: 

being  an  .\ccount  of  Two  Visits^to  Ceylon, 


I  COLENSO.—Tht  Pentateuch  and 
t  Book  of  Joshua  Critically 
I         Examined.     By  J.  W.  Colenso, 

i  D.D.,  laie  Bi»hop  of  Natal.     Ct.8TO-&t- 


A  CATALOGUB  OF  BOOICS  IN  QBNBXAL  UTJUtATVUM 


OOJrnvi-Athentoiie   Prioir:   • 

Tale.   Br  L.  N.  Cohvn.   Cr.  Svo.  u.  M. ' 
OONISQTON  {Joh*).— Works  BY.   j 

}ato  Engllih  Vene.     Crown  Svo.  6i.  | 

The  Poems  of  VIrviL    Translated  i 

tnto  Engliih  Pnnc .  Crown  Sro.  6i: 

COX  — A    Genenl     History    of; 

Greece,  froin  the  Eariieit  Period ! 
to'  tbe  Dcalh  of  Alouhder  tbe  GmU ; 
with  m  Aeich  of  tbe  infateqaent  HIudtt 
lo  Ihc  Pmeni  I1me.  Bf  the  Rer.  Sii 
G.  W.  CMC,  But.,  H.A.  With  ■  i  Haps 
and  Plani.     Crown  Sro.  71.  td. 

OMAKS(Jtep.  A,  D.).—fVORKS  BY. 
Historical  Tales.    Crown  Svo.  5 
vab.  *J.  6d.  «>ck. 
EdwrOv  Fair;  or. The  FI1M  Cbnoide 

of  Jucendnne. 
AUinr  tta   Dane;    or,   the   Seamd 

ChnHiicle  of  iCsccndune. 
The  Rival  Httia  :  being  Ihe  Tlutd  aad 

Ltu  Chronicle  of  .^icendune. 
The  House  of  Walderne.    ATaleofthe 

Cloislcr  and  the  Fomt  in  the  Days  of 

Ihe  Ilaronj'  Wars. 
Brian  Fitz-Conot    A  Smry  of  WullinE- 

fonl  Culle  and  Dorchester  Alibcy. 

History  of  the  Church  uader 
tbe  Roman  Empire,  A.D. 
30-476.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d. 

CREIGHTON.  — History  of  the 
Papacy  during  the  Reforma- 
tion. Bv  Mandell  Crkighton, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  reterborough. 
Sro.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  137S-1464,  321.  ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1464-1516,241. 

CSUUP  {A.).—  IVORKS  BY. 
A  Short  Enquiry  into  the  For- 
mation of  Political  Opinion, 

troai  the  reign  of  the  Great  Families  lo 
the  Advent  of  nemocracy.     8vo.  71.  6d. 

Anlnvestigationinto  the  Causes 
of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 

which  toolt  place  coinddently  with  the 
Demooetisalion   of  Silver  by  Germany. 

OUDWORTH.—ha  Introduction 
to  Cudworth'B  Treatise  con- 
cerning Eternal  and  Immu- 
table Morality.  By  W.  R. 
ifcorr.     Crovra  8vd.  31. 


DAJITE.—'L^  Codimedla  dt  C 

A  Natf   Tot,  eiaMlr  Rariiri  wtt 

the  aid  of  Ibe  mm*  recenl  Kdiiiaaa  mA 
CoUuloBi.    SawU  Ivo.  6c 

DAFIOaON  (W.  L.)^muiKS  BY. 

The  Logic  of  Definition  Ez- 
plalneaandJ^tpliedL  Cr.8va6i; 

Leading  and  Important 
Words  Ex^ained  a 
empUfied.    Fcp.  Svo.  y.  6d.  ^ 

DELAND  (Mr*.).— WORKS  BY^ 
John  Ward,  Preacher :  a  Story. 

Crown  Svo.  u.  boardi,  as.  6d.  doth. 

Sidney :  u  NoveL    down  Svo.  61. 

The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Verses. 
Fc^  Sro.  51. 

DB  LA  SA  USSA  TK.^A  Manual  of 
the  Science  of  Religion.    By 

ProfctsOF  CRANTKPIB  DE  l.A  Sal-SsaVB. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  ColVeB  FERUtrssoS 
{nit  Max  Mi^i.uut).  Reviseil  l>y  Ihe 
Author.     Crown  8to.  121.  6d. 

DB  REDCUFFE.~-Tbe  Ufe  of  the 
R^ht  Hon.  Stratford  Can- 
ning: Viscount  Stratford  De 
RedclifTe.  By  Stanlbv  Lanb- 
rooi  E.     Crown  8vo.  7J.  M, 

DE  SALTS  {M>v.)^H'ORKS  BY. 

Cakes   and    Confections    k   la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  ir.  6d.  boards. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  il 
la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  bds. 

Dressed  Vegetables  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo.  IS.  bd.  boards. 


Floral  Decorations.     Suggestions 

and  Descriptions,     Fc«p.  Svo.  tj,  td. 


[Coniinmd  on  tuxt  page. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS,  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


DE  SALIS{Mr8.),—  Works  BY.—cont 
Puddingy  and  Pastry  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6d.  boards. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. 

15.  6d,  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  i^.  6d,  boards. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  boards. 

Tempting    Dishes    for    Small 
Incomes.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d, 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 

Household.     Crown  8vo.  i^.  6d. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE,—DemocrsLcy 
in    America.      By    Alexis    de 

ToCQUEVlLLK.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  165. 

DOUGALL.— Beggars  All:  a  Novel. 

By  L.  DoUGALL.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

DOWELL,—K  History  of  Taxa- | 
tion  and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  j 
By  .Stephen   Doweli^     (4  vols.  8vo.)  j 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2ii.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of  ' 
Taxes,  215.  , 

DOYLE  {A.  Conau).^  WORKS  BY. 
Micah  Clarke.    A  tale  of  Mon- 

niouth*s  Re1>cllion.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  dd. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar; 

and  other  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

DRANE.-^The  History  of  St. 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Drane.   32  Illustrations.  8vo.  155. 

Dublin   University  Press  Series 

(The) :  a  Series  of  Works  under- 
taken by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus  Dub- 
Imensts  of  St  Matthew.    4to.  21s. 

; Evang^elionim    Versio    Ante- 

hierotiTiniaiia  ez  Codice  Usseriano 
(Dublinensi).     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  215. 

Allnian's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid.    8vo.  los.  6d. 

Bmnside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  (A.  W.) 
TYitorj  of  Equations.    8vo.  12s.  6d, 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments.   Crown  8vo.  55.  6d, 

Analytical   Geometry   of  the 

Conic  Sections.    Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 


Dublin   University  Press  Series 

(The). — continued. 

Davies'  (T.  F.)  Eumenides  of  .^schylua. 

With  Metrical  English  Translation."    8vo. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
8vo.  65. 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     155.  each. 

Grimn  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  EUipse, 
and  Hyperbola.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Language  of 
St.  Luke.    8vo.  ks. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Cliffe)  Essays  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.    8vo.  lof.  6a. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  Vertebrata.    8vo.  los.  td. 

MacCullagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.    8vo.  1 55. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  &c. 
8vo.  7s.  (yd. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometiy  of  Plane  Conies.  Cr. 
8vo.  5i. 

Southey's  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  Edited  by  £.  Dow- 
den.    8vo.  145. 

Stubbs'  (J.  W.)  History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     8vo.  125,  6rf. 

Thomhill's  (W.  J.)  The  .ffineid  of  Virgil, 
freely  translated  into  English  Blank 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  75.  dd. 

Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspon- 
dence.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.    8vo.  each  125. 

The  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

Webb's  (T.  E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Trans- 
lation and*  Notes.    8vo.  125. 6</. 

The  Veil  of  Isis:  a  Series  ol 


Essays  on  Idealism.    8vo.  I05.  td, 

^A^llkins'  (G.)  The  Growth  of  tiie  Ho- 
meric Poems.    8vo.  65. 

Epochs     of     Modem     Histoiy. 

Edited  by  C.  CoLBECK,  M.A.     19  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  25.  dd,  each. 

AirVs  (O.)  The  English  Restoration  and 
Louis  XIV.  (164&-1678). 

Church's  (Very  Rev.  R.  W.)  The  Be- 
ginning of  uie  Middle  Ages.  With  3 
Maps. 

[Continued  on  next  fag«» 
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Epochs  of  Modem  History.— <wf/. 

Cox's  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Crnsades. 

With  a  Map. 

Crei^hton's  (Rev.  M.)  The  Afi^e  of 
Elizabeth.     With  5  Maps. 

Gairdner's  (J. )  The  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York ;  with  the  Conquest  and 
Loss  of  France.     With  5  Maps. 

Gardiner's  (S.  R.  )The  First  Two  Stuarts 
and  the    Puritan    Revolution    (1603- 

1660).     With  4  Maps. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618- 

1648).     With  a  Map. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.  S.  R.)  The  French 
Revolution  (1789- 1795).     With  7  Maps. " 

Hale's  (Rev.  E. )  The  Fall  of  the  StuarU ; 
and    Western    Europe    (1678-1697). 

With  II  Maps  ami  Plans. 

Johnson's  (Rev.  A.  H.)  The  Normans  in 
Europe.     With  3  Maps. 

Longman's  (F.  W. )  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War.    With  2 

Maps. 

Ludlow's  (J.  M.)  The  War  of  American 
Indepenclence  (1775-1783).  With 4  Maps. 

McCarthy's  (Justin)  The  Epoch  of  Re- 
form (1830-1850). 

Moberly's  (Rev.  C.  E.)  The  Early  Tu- 
dors. 

Morris's  (E.    E.)    The  Age  of   Anne. 

With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Early  Hanoverians.    With 

9  Maps  and  Plans. 

Seebohm's  ( F. )  The  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant Revolution.     With  4  Mai)s. 

Stubbs'  (Right  Rev.  W.)  The  Early 
Plantagenets.     With  2  Maps. 

Warburton's  (Rev.  W.)  Edward  the 
Third.     With  3  Maj>s. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.  Ed- 
ited by  MANnKi.i.  Crp:igiiton,  D.D.. 
Hi<ih«)p  of  rcterborough.  Fcp.  8v<>.  2S. 
6(1.  each. 

Balzani's  (U.)  The  Popes  and  the  Ho- 
henstaufen. 

Brodrick's  (Hon.  G.  C)  A  History  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Carr's  (Rev.  A.)  The  Church  and  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Gwatkin's  (H.  M.)  The  Arian  Contro- 
versy. 

Hunt's  (Rev.  W.)  The  English  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mullinger's  (J.  B.)  A  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Overton's  (Rev.  J.  H.'^  The  ^varvge\\c^\ 
Revival  in  the  EighteentYv  CewtMrj. 


Epochs  of  Church  Histoiy. — €ont 

Penfs  (Rev.  G.  G.)  The  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

Plummer's  (A.)  The  Church  of  the  Early 
Fathers. 

Poole's  (R  L.)  Wydiffe  and  Early 
Movements  of  Reform. 

Stephen's  (Rev.  W.  R.  W.)  Hildebrand 
and  his  Times. 

Tomer's  (Rev.  H.  F.)  The  Church  and 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

Tucker's  (Rev.  H.  W.)  The  English 
Church  in  other  Lands. 

Wakeman's  (H.  O.)  The  Church  and  the 
Puritans  (i57o-i6i5a) 

Ward's  (A..  W.)  The  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

Epochs     of     Ancient      History. 

Kdited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  and  by  C.  Sankev,  M.A. 
10  volumes,  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Mapi^,  zs.  6d. 
each. 

Beesly's  (A.  H.)  The  Gracchi,  Marins» 
and  Sulla.     With  2  Maps. 

Capes'  (Rev.  W.  W.)  The  Early  Ro- 
man Empire.  From  the  Assa.ssiiiation  of 
Julius  Cwsar  to  the  Assassination  of  Domi- 
lian.     With  2  Maps. 

The   Roman    Empire    of  the 

Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonines.     With  2  Maj>s. 

Cox's  (Rev,  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Athenian 
Empire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to 
the  Fall  of  Athens.     With  5  Maps. 

—  The  Greeks  and  the  Persians. 

With  4  Maps. 

Curteis's  (A.  M.)  The  Rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire.     With  8  Map.-. 

Ihne's  :  W.)  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the 
Gauls.     With  a  M:ip. 

Merivale's  (Very  Rev.  C.^  The  Roman 
Triumvirates.     With  a  Ma|>. 

Sankey's  (C.)  The  Spartan  and 
Theban  Supremacies.       With  5  Map?. 

Smith's  (R.  B.)  Rome  and  Carthage, 
the  Punic  Wars.  Witli  9  Ma ',-5  and 
rians. 

Epochs    of    American    History. 

KditcMl  by  Dr.  Ai.nKRT  Btshnell  Hart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvarxl 
Collej^e. 

Hart's  (A.  B.)  Formation  of  the  Union 
(1763-1829).    Fcp.  8vo.    [In  preparation. 

Thwaites's  (R.  G.)  The  Colonies  (1492- 
1763).     Fcp.  8vo.  p.  6d.  'Rfody. 

"^'"Ci&oti^  <^  ."^  \^vTv&vckVL  «jad   Re-union 


PUBUSHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  i  CO. 


Epochs     of     English     Histon. 

Camplete  in  One  Volume,  with  37  Tablea 
anil  I'edigreeii,  and  3J  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo. 

',*  For  details  of  Parts  irf  Longmans  &  Co.'s 

Catalogue  of  Schi>ol  Hooks. 
KWALl)  (Umiiricby—tVORKS  BY. 
The  Antiquities  of  Israel.   Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  H.  -S.  Solly, 
M.A.  8vo.  its.6d. 
The   History  of  Israel.    Trans- 
laleil   from   the  {Jermaii.     -8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  ].  and  ][.  241.     V.ils.  III.  and  IV. 
21J.     Vol.  V.  iSj.     Vol.  VI.  i6j.     Vol. 
VII.  311.     Viil.  VIII.,  with  Index  10  the 
Complete  Work,  iSl. 

FARyELL.—Qreek  Lyric  Poetry: ; 

a  Complele  L'olleolicin  of  the  Surviving  : 
ra5,>aees  from  the  Greek  Song-Wtitcra.  1 
Arrangeil  with  Prefatory  Articles,  Intro-  j 
(lucloiy  Matter,  and  Conimentnry.  By 
Gmnne  -.  Farnbc.l,  M.A,  With  5  , 
riales.  Svo.  ifo. 
I-'ARRA  lt(  Vi-n.  Arcb.lpCKOii).  -  WORKS  '. 
BY.  I 

Darkness  and  Dawn :  or,  Scenes  : 

in  the  Days  of  Nero.  .\n  Historic  Tale.  I 
2  vols.  Svo.  j8i. 

Language  and  Languages.    A 

Revised  K.iilioi.  of Chapu-rsoaLaHguxgi  ] 
and  Famitici  of  Sfetth.     Crown  Svo.  6j.  I 

nrzWYURAM.  —  Horses     and 

Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir 
F.  Fn/.wvuHAM,  Bnrl.  With  19  p«ges 
of  lllu^ttalions.     Svo.  51. 

i(/Rl>.— The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery,  Ky  tKe  late  Horace 
FoKii.  N'*.'w  p:dilion,  Ihomughty  Re- 
visci  an.l  lit-- writ  ten  by  W.  HuiT,  M.A.  [ 
Wiih  a  i'r.;faee  l.v  C,  J.  LuNdMAN,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     Svo.  141. 

/  V  U A  RD.— The  Christ  the  Son  of 
God:  a  Life  of  our  I.ord  and  Sa- 


FSEBMAy.— The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe.    By  E.  A 

Frkeuan.  With  St  Maps.  3  vols.  «vo. 
311.  6rf. 

FROVDE  {Jamen  A.).—  JVORKS  BY. 
The  History  of  England,  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armaila.  II  vols-  Crown  Svo. 
3J.  6J.  each. 

The  Divorce  of   Catherine   of 

Ar^on ;  the  Story  as  told  by  the 
Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  al  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIH.      /«  «nnt  Lai. 

iorum.     Sta.  i6j. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  241.  Cheap  Edition,  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  31.  61/.  each. 

Cxsar:  a  Sketch.  Crown  8va  y. 
M. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    3  vcAs. 


I.  iSi. 


by  Caniin. 


Ma.sm; 


vols.  I 


Fax.  —  The    Early    Histoty    of 
Charles  James  Fox.    By  the 

kiglit  IIoii.  .Sir  G.  O.  Tkh.vF.LVAN,  Bart. 
Library  Kdilion,  Svo.  l8i. 
Cabinet  hjiilion,  Crown  Svo.  6i. 

FRANCIS.— A  Book  on  Angling; 

or.  Treatise  on  the  .Vri  of  Fishing  in 
every  lirancit  i  including  full  Illustrated 
Li«t  of  Salmon  Fliei.  Dy  FRANCIS  ' 
FkaNCIS.  VVith  Portrait  and  Coloured  I 
Plate*.    Crown  Svo.  1 51. 


Oceana  J  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies.     With  9   Illustnititxis 

CiBwn  Svo.  21.  boards,  2J.  6rf.  cloth.    - 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies ; 

or,  tbe  l!ow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illiu- 
(raliims.  Crown  Svo,  IS.  Ix>ards,  3i.  6d. 
cloth. 

The  Two  Chiefe  of  Dunboy; 

an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Lost  Century. 
Crown  Svo.  31.  6rf. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 

Life.  1795  10  "835.  I  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
71.    iSM'oiSSi.    2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  7». 

(?.(lLL(F.fi:F.  — Letters  to   Young 
Shooters.       (First   Series.)      On 

the  Cboice  and   Use  of  a  Gun.     By  Sir 
Ralhi   Pavne-Gallwey,  Bari.     With 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  71.  6d. 
GARDINER      {Samwl      Rawou). — 
WORKS  BY. 
History  of  England,   from    the 


m  Svo.  price  61.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 

War,  i64a-i649-  <3  vols.),  VoL 
I.  i643-l644.  With  34  Map*.  Svo. 
[out  of  print).  Vol.  II.  l644-«6jy. 
With  21  Map*.  Svo.  14J.  Vol.  III. 
1647-1649-     VVith  S. Maps.    Svo.  i8r. 
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QAEDISER  {Sanuui  Aimw).— 
WORKS  BY.—wmiimMU, 

The  Student's  Historj  of  Eaff- 
land.    VoL  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1509, 

with  173  niiistTaliaa&.  Crowa  Sitk  41. 
VoL  II.  IS09-16S9.  vith  96  inizftntioi& 
Ciawn  SvfK  41.  Vol.  IIL  (16S9-1865V 
Oovn  Sto.  4s.  Complete  in  I  vol. 
CrovB  ovoL  Tss. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  His- 

tOfy.  With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans 
of  Battles,  Ac.    Fca|>.  4ta  5/. 

0/B£IIA*£:— Nigel  Browning.    By 

Ac!f  Es  GracRNr.    Crown  Sto.  5/. 
0OJE2*S£1— Fanst    A  New  Transla- 

tioD  cUeflj  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
dadiao  and  Notes.     By   James  Adet  : 
BiKDS.    Crown  8to.  61. 

Faust  The  Second  Part.  A  New 
TnnslatioQ  in  Vetse.  By  James  Adey 
BiKDB.    Crown  Sto.  6r. 

OREEN.—Th^  Works  of  Thomas 
HiU  Green.    Edited  hy  R.  L. 

Nettleship.  3  vol*.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
— Philosophical  Works.  8vo.  i6j.  each. 
Vol.  III. — Miscellanies.  With  In<lex  to 
the  three  Volumes  and  Memoir.  Sw.  21J. 

The  Witness  of  God  and  Faith : 

Two  Lay  Sennuns.  By  T.  H.  Greln. 
Fq>.  Svo.  25. 

OREVILLE.—A  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV., 
King  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria.     By  C.  C.  F.  Grevillk. 

8  vols.     Crown  Svo.  61.  each. 

O  WIL  r.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 

F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1700 
Engravings  on  Wooil.     Svo.  52J.  6«/. 

HAGGAED.—^LUe  and  its  Author: 

an  Essay  in  Verse.  By  Eli-a  Haggard. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Rider  Hagoard, 
and  Portrait.     Fcp.  Svo.  35.  6<f. 

HAGGARD  (//.  Bider),— WORKS  BY. 

She.  With  32  Illustralions  by  M. 
Grkxffenhagen  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  3 1  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown  Svo. 
3*-  6rf. 

Maiwa's  Revenge ;  or,  The  War 

of  the   Little  Hand.     Crown  Svo.   is, 
bosurds;  u.  6d,  doth. 


HAGGARD  {H  Hider.)'^WORKS  BY. 


Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C    A  Novel 

Crown  ovo.  3*"  ^* 

Cleopatra.      With   29   FuU-pige 

lUutntioDS  bv  M.  GroifiSenhaeen  and 
R.  Caton  Wood'ville.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6i. 

Beatrice.   A  Novel.  Cr.  Svo.  35. 6d, 

Brifi^hteyes.    With  17  Plates 

and  34  TUostrations  in  the  Text  by 
Laxcklot  Speed.    Crown  Svo.  6r. 

HAGGARD      and      LAXG.  —  The 

World's  Desire.    By  H.  Riur 

Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  Crown 
8ro.  6s. 

HALLIWELL'PHILLIPPS,  —A 

Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean Rarities.      Enlarged 

by  Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A.  Svo. 
los.  6</. 

HARRISON.— Mj^s  of  the  Odys- 
sey in   Art   and   Literature. 

Illustrated  with  (Jr.tlinc  Drawiugs.  By 
Jase  E.  Harrison.    Svo.  1S5. 

HARRFSOX.— The  Contemporary 
History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, compiled  from  the  'Annual 
Register  *.  By  F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
Crown  Svo.  3i.  6rf. 

UARTE  (Bret).— WORKS  BY. 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods.    Fcp. 

Svo.  IS.  hoards  :  is.  6d.  doth. 

On  the  Frontier.     i6mo.  is. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.    i6ma  u. 

HART  WIG  {Drx— Works  by. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

Willi  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
75.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.     With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     Svo.   7j.net. 

I     The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

S  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    Svo.  71.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     Svo.  75.  net, 

■     The  Aerial  World.    With  Map, 

S  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     Svo.  75.  netl 

HAVELOCK.  —  'NLemoivs    of    Sir 
-    Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.    By 

I  John  Ci.ark  Marshman.    Crown  Svo. 
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HEAEN{W.  Edward).— Works  BY. 

The  Government  of  England: 

its  Structure  and  its  Development.  8vo. 
165. 

The  Aiyan  Household :  its  Struc- 
ture and  its  Development.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  8vo. 
165. 

HENDERSON.  —  Preludes      and 
Studies :  Musical  Themes  of  the 

Day.     By  W.J.  HENDERSON.     Cr.  8vo. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.    Edited  by 

£.  A.  Freeman,  D.CL.,  and  Rev. 
William  Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Bristol.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.  ByRev.MANDELLCREioH- 

TON. 

Cinque    Ports.       By    Montagu 

Burrows. 

Colchester.     By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.     By  E.  A.  Frebman. 

London.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftib. 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boasb. 

Winchester.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kit- 
chin,  D.D. 

New  York.    By  Thbodorb  Roosb- 

VELT. 

Boston  (U.S.).    By  Hbnbv  Cabot 

Lodge. 

York.     By  Rev.  James  Rainb. 

[In  Preparation, 

HODGSON (Shadicmih  H.).—  WORKS 
BY. 

Time  and  Space :  a  Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.  165. 

The   Theory   of  Practice :   an 

Ethical  Enquiry.     2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection : 

2  vols.  8vO.  215. 

Outcast  EssajTS  and  Verse 
Translations.        Essays :     The 

Genius  of  De  Quincey — Dc  Quinoey  at 
Political  Economist — ^The  Supernatural 
in  English  Poetry;  with  Note  on  the 
True  Sjrmbol  of  Christian  Union — Eng- 
lish  Verse.  Verse  Translations :  Nineteen 
Passages  from  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer, 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  dd. 


HOWITT.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 

Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry,  jfey 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Ulustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HULL  AH  {John).— WORKS  BY. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His- 
toiy  of  Modem  Music.    8va 

85.  6d. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Tran- 
sition Period  of  Musical  His- 
tory.    8vo.  I  ox.  6d. 

HUME'-The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.    Edited  by  T. 

H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols. 
8vo.  565.  Or  Separately,  Essays,  2  vols. 
285.  Treatise  of  riuman  Nature.  2  vols. 
285. 

HUTCHINSON.  —  Famous     Golf 
Links.    By  Horacb  G.  Hutchin-  . 

son,  Andrew  Lang,  H.  S.  C.  Evbrard, 
T.  Rutherford  Clark,  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  hy  F.  P.  HOPKIMS, 
T.  Hodges,  H.  S.  King,  and  from 
Photographs.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HUTH.— The  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin,  considered  with  respect  to 

the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Ex- 
perience, and  the  Teachings  of  Biology. 
By  Alfred  H.  Huth.    Royal  8vo.  2U. 

INQELOW  (Jean).— WORKS  BY. 

Poetical  Works.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Fcp.  8vo.  12^.     Vol.  HL  Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

Ljrrical  and  other  Poems.  Se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  25. 6a.  cloth  plain ; 
35.  cloth  gilt. 

Very  Young  and  Quite  Another 
Story :  Two  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.).— WORKS  BY. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  With 

19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  205.  net 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    The 

Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchingt 
and  165  Woodcuts,    i  voL  8vo.  lot.  on. 

{ConUnutd  <m  luxt  ^«C5« 


A  LA7AUKiV£  OF  MOOiTS  /A'  GEK£icAL  UTBitATVB£ 


JAMEtiuN    iMrt.i—WoRK^  BY.^   £ILL7C£.— Haadbook  to   WBBk 

A.11.Kii.ljrK.  MJL.   CiDira  Svti.  3L ttL 
Sv,.   tfT^itpt  KKlirHT  \E.  F.l—  JrORhS  BY. 

HsmiT  of  Our  Lord.    Hi^  Types      The  Cmiae  of  the  '  Alerte^ ;  'At 

mnr     VTrccr*nr        .  omritetcf     in     LMa\  Marmivt  of  a  Sesrcb  for  TrraAnr  on  At 

l-.A«?T..AKi      Wirt.  -,i   Lichm*?.-  ant  afai  Iiwen  Uia^f^  oTTTinirtaf:.    1^'iib  =  Mw* 

A\'amicuu.     z  vxa*.  is\o  20*  BBt.  ■*"  ^>  liiUatiaiiinH.     Cimrc  Rvo.  j-as.td. 

JEFFEniESiUn^an?:—  MoRKS BY       Swc  Me  from  my  Friends:  a 
Field  and  Hedgcniw :  ias:  Esays.  ^«''-  •    '^  "^  **'•'  *»^ 

TIr  StOTT  of  My  Heart'    my   -^-^'^'  "^  "■•"•  ^-^•-  '^  •^^^'^  ^'^ 

Aotnim^nanhv      \Vi:i    pfirrrai:  anv  m         Flwnrimi  Of  PfajPSkdagical  P^ 
PivKiC!     m    L.  ,^     Ijosr.MAN..      Cmwi.  diology.      8vo.  21J. 

*^  >  *^'  .    ^  _.  Ondines  of  Fliysiological  Psy- 

.rg^^ATytVS  — Ecciesa  ftnglirana  cfaology.    A  Tan-liook  of  Mena 

A   Hwi«in   n-   Ti«    i  nam.  •:    ».  nns:  xr.  Sctcnct     ijt     AcaArams    and     Callc;^^ 

.  .QpianL:   Iron  in*  Lanir^:  !•  nts  Prtrvn: 
Tniie«>.     h}  xhi  kr\    Aurir'i  CiiAkUL* 

ll'KMKna    "M.A       v[  rpwi-  Svi..  7-.  XMi. 

J  iHKSn^  —The  Paxemee's  Mas 

!-- irtic.     •:    \.-r.^r    Val.-:  I-     ".     loi:*.- 

v^v  i*.     '    ii    •  -i:*. •>■"•*.      M      10..  !»-. 

Jifl::f.'.\     V     nr    ...  ;.r...    —The 
Ssandard  of  Value,  h^  w  1.^.1.-.%: 


T>77.v;.:.v     The    Instfeates    of 
Justiniac  :    i-ini     1  i*v:    c-nif  ^^ 

i:u   i»    M.!-*.  :■.. .    *\r:    :  iv  ■-si    iiitTiLiu. ■ 
liiii      "!  '.-in*;  .*;  i'..    N  «:*-   Ji:.    >i:inma"\ 

\\-  Z\*'^.\       >  tM  •.»!;>  My.    S\..  I^- 

Bible  Suidies.    Tar  *     Tnt  }tc- 

T^hmf.*   ••    li.'ti.*.  n.       ^\       in.    n..       Paf 
I;       "^  II-   1.  •  »i  •'..»:       >■       '1I-.  n- 

Commentarr  oc  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :    ^nir.   :.   Ns*i«    T  ran-iiatinii 

1.1:  iT«nfiu  l»iVt/:r     i  2-     ^        1.     I.'   .  ■i4i> 
1?.^      >     a.i.lliT-i      l.i"     :U       Lt£Ji:T.i      L.xj-:. 

Aii.ir-'ri       Til       ;Ji:      .lif-L**-..       kru  !•';.     h> 

^  .-».     r\".      .-— .:i-.i>     T  .■■    ;*.     : 5.,     .1- 

Cririgue  of  Prarticai  Reason,  and 
other  Works  on  the  Theoxr  of 


LAXtf'  (.4 1«. />.'/.- J  —  Forks  by. 
CiistOTT  and  Myfli:    Studies   of 

LriTi-   I  ^ap:   Av.     I.-iir;.     "^Vnt   15  Zliiis- 
ir.iiniia       .  T-v.i    r*'-i.   7--  t*-' 

Ballads  of   Books.      Edntrz   :<; 

AMrlirV-     l.A\-'.         IiT]..   Svt.     Hi. 

Lerrers  ro  Dead  Authors.     Fv- 

Nv..   r^   r...  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.    1  •:;>  ^v^ 

2..  ti..  nc  *?  en'uc^    iSor 


Old  i-riends.     1  ']•  -^^ ^  -■  tji7 
Letters  oe  Literature.   Tr::.  <v, 

■  p:i.    iSu- 


Ang^iing:  Skr^f*^**^    ^•^'  i^  ='  iJiii.- 

trJi:i   i!-     r>'-     V       m.     l»-i«vx.     MuriiiK::. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    Ediied  b} 

.-».^;KiV    i..A'w.      '••^'r.i  ^  P. aits  an.:  13: 


1  Fairy  Book.    Ldnrc  ^^ 

A  "I'M  V-    l.-»\  .       \*\' .'A    -   Tiatv-?  an:;  fj: 

The  Biuc  Poetry  Book     Ediied 

SS  ji.u-.:  u'.i  '■.    .:   -.Ill  I*.:;:  :•>  rl-T    T.-r 
U-':    till       <\i:i  Mi-m.iM      ^■.l     1;.  .:•*. 

Introductioc  to  Logic  and  his   LjI  r;s>  £  --Genera:  View  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Sub-  Polxncai  History  of  Europe, 

tihy    of  the   Four   Figfures.  lu  lilvl.--  i.^iast  !riii=»Tr  si  ibt. 


PU BUSH  ED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  d-  CO. 


LECKY(W,  E,  H.).— WORKS  BY. 

History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    Library 

Edition.  8vo.  vols.  I.  &  II.  1700- 1760. 
Tfis.  Vols.  III.  &  IV.  1760-1784.  365. 
Vols.  V.  &  VI.  1 784-1793.  36J.  Vols. 
VII.  &  Vni.     1793-1800.     36s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  Gs.  each.  Ireland.  5  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  each.  [In  Monthly  Volumes 
from  jfanuaryy  1892. 

The  History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  165. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe.     2  vols.  Crown 

8vo.  i6j. 

Poems.    Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

LEES  and  CLUTTERBUGK.—B.  C. 

1887,  A  Ramble  in  British 
Columbia.     By  J.  A.  Lees  and 

\V.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map  and 
75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6a. 


Long^mans*  New  Atlas.     Political 

and  Physical.  For  the  Use  of  Scfaoo1> 
and  Private  Persons.  Consisiinf;  of  40 
Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia- 
grams, and  16  Plates  of  Views.  Ldiievl 
by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to.  or  Imp.  8vii.  125.  bd. 

LOUDON  (J.  C.).— Works  by. 
Encyclopaedia    of    Gardening. 

Willi  1000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2U. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Ag^culture; 

the  Layin^-out,  Improvement,  ami 
Management  of  I.andcd  Property.  Willi 
1100  Woodcuis.     8vo.  2ii. 

Encyclopaedia   of   Plants;    the 

Specific  Character,  &c.,  ofall  Plants  found 
in  Great  Britain.  With  12,000  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  42^. 

LUBBOCK.-The  Origin  of  Civil- 
isation and  the  Primitive  Condi- 
tion of  Man.  I5y  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     8vo.  185. 

LYALL.— The  Autobiography  of  a 
Slander.  By  Edna  Lyall,  Auth6r 

of  *  Donovan,'  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  sewed. 


Time  to  the  year  1889.  By  Louis  Leger. 
With  a  Preface  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN, 
D.C.L.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d, 

LEWES.— The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte. 
By  George  Henky   Lrwks.     2  vols. 


LEGER.— A    History   of  Austro- 

Hungary.      From    the   EsLrliest  [LTDE. — An  Introduction  to  An- 
cient History :  being  a  Sketch  of 

the  History  of  Kf^ypt,  Meso(x>tamia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Development  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  the  Powers  of  Modem  Europe.  By 
LiONKL  W.  Lvpe.  M.A.  With  3 
Coloured  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  3^. 


8vo.  325. 

LWDELL-Thft  Memoirs  of  the  ',  MAOAULAY (Lor,l).- works  OF 


Tenth  Royal  Hussars  (Prince 
of  Wales'  Own) :  Historical  and 

Social.  Collected  and'  Arranged  by 
Colonel  R.  S.  Liddki.l,  late  Command- 
ing Tenth  Royal  Hussars.  With  Portraits 
and  Coloure<l  Illustration.  Imperial  8vo. 
635. 

LLOYD.— The  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture.   By  F.  J.  Lloyd.    8vo.  12s. 

LOSGMA  N  ( Fr&hrick  W. ).  —  WORKS 
BY. 

Chess  Openings.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Frederick  the  Great   and  the 
Seven  Years'  War.    Pep.  8vo. 

2i.  td. 

Lonnnan's  Magazine.     Published 

Monthly.     Price  Sixpence. 
Vols,  X-18.   8vo.  price  51.  each. 


Complete  Works  of  Lord  Ma- 
cau lay  : 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  £^  5s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  16  vols.  Post  8vo.  £^  i6j. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the 
Second : 

Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  51. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  X2S. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  its. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  8vO.  4SS. 
Library  ICdition,  5  v^»ls.  8vo.  £^ 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  LajTS  of  Ancient  Rome> 

in  I  volume  : 
Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
Authorised  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  25.  6</.  or 

3i.  td.  gilt  edges. 
Silver  Library  kdition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 
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MAG  A  ULA  Y  {Lord).—  WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essa]rs : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 
People's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  85. 
Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  95. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  361. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  separately 

price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth  : 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (3^.  sewed,  6d  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  IBacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 
by  S.  Hales,  is.  bd. 

The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H. 

COURTHOPE  BOWEN,  M.A.,  2S.  6rf. 

Speeches : 

People's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c.  : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  Fcp.  4to.  los.  6d. 

Bijou  Edition, i8mo. 

2S.  td.  gilt  top. 

Popular       Edition, 

Fcp.  4to.  6</.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.   R.  Weguelin,  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  bd.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Annotated   Edition,   Fcp.   Svo.   is.   sewed, 
IS.  td.  cloth. 

Miscellaneous  Writings: 

People's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6^. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.     Svo.  21s. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Speeches : 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Student's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols.  Post  Svo.  24s. 

Selections  from   the  Writings 
of  Lord   MacauYay.     l^^\\.^d, 

with  Occasional  Notes,  by  Oie  "BA^V'tt.ow. 
SirG.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bail.  CT.%No.e>s 


MACAU  LAY  {Lord).— WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. : 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
Sturlent's  Edition,  I  vol  Crown  Svo.  65. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  Svo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  361. 

MACDONALD  {Geo.).— WORKS  BY. 

Unspoken     Sermons.        Three 

Series.     Crown  Svo.  35.  6d.  each. 

The   Miracles    of   Our   Lord 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6rf. 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form 
of  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul : 

Poems.     1 2  mo.  65. 

MAGFARREN  {Sir  G.  A.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Lectures  on  Harmony.  8vo.  12s. 
Addresses  and  Lectures.  Crown 

Svo.  6j.  6d. 

MA  az^/L.— SelectEpigramsfrom 
the  Greek  Anthology.    Edited, 

with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Tnms- 
lation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  \V.  Mackail, 
M.A.     Svo.  165. 

MA  GLEOD  {Heart/  D.).—  WORKS  B  Y. 

The     Elements    of    Banking. 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

The   Theory  and    Practice  of 

Banking.       VoL    I.    Svo.    i2j. 

Vol.  n.  145. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.        8vo. 

Vol.  L  ^s.  6d. ;  Vol.  IL  Part  I.  45.  6d. ; 
Vol.  IL  Part  IL  105.  6d. 

MCCULLOCH.— Th^  Dictioxiary  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  R.  McCulloch. 
Svo.  with  II  Maps  and  30  Charts,  635. 

if^OJ^/iV^.  — Sixty-Three  Years* 

Angling,     from     the     Mountain 

Streamlet  to  the  Mighty  Tay.  By  JoH.\ 
Macvinr.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

MALMESBURY— Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister.     By  the  Eari  of 

Malmesbury.     Crown  Svo.  js.  6d. 

MANNERING.—VJith  Axe  and 
Rope  in  the  New  Zealand 
M^^«  B^  George  Edward  Man- 
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BlIANUALS     OF     CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY   {Stonyhurst 

Series) : 

Log^C.     By  Richard   F.   Clarke, 

S.J.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge. 

By  John  Rickaby.  S.J.   Crown  8vo.  55. 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and 

Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rick- 
aby, S.J.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

General  Metaph]rsics.    By  John 

Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Psychology.    By  Michael  Maher, 

S.J.     Crown  8vo.  6s,  bd. 

Natural  Theology.    By  Bernard 

Bo£DDER,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.  6s,  6d, 
MARTINEA  U {James),—  WORKS  BY, 

Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Things.  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons.   2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d.  each. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life.    Discourses.    Cr.  8vo.  7 J.  6d, 

The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion.   8vo.  14J. 

Essa]rs,  Reviews,  and  Ad- 
dresses. 4  vols.  Cr.8vo.75. 6//.  each. 

I.  Personal:  Poli-  III.  Theological: 

tical.  Philosophical. 

II.  Kcclestastical :  IV.  Academical : 
Historical.       |  Religious. 

Home  Prayeps,  with  Two  Services 

for  Public  Worship.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

MASON,— The  Steps  of  the  Sun : 

Daily  Readings  of  Prose.  Selected  by 
Agnes  Mason.     i6mo.  35.  6rf. 

MATTHEW S{Draiuler),-  WORKS  BY, 
A  Family  Tree,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  65. 

Pen  and  Ink :  Papers  on  Subjects 

of  more  or  less  Importance.     Cr.  8vo.  55. 

With  My  Friends :  Tales  told  in 

Partnership.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Colla- 
boration.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BJAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 
Biographical   Treasury.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889,  by 
Rev.  Jas.  Wood.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Fcp. 
8n>.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 


MAUNDER'S    TREASURIES, 

— continued. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Historicalf  Uoscriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  91. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury.     Fcp.  Svo.  6^. 

Historical  Treasury :  Outlines  of 

Univor>al  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 

Treasury   of    Knowledge   and 

Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising ail  Knj^li^h  Dictionary  ami  Gram- 
mar, Universal  Ga/.eiteer,  Classical 
Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary, 
&c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayuk,  M. A. 

With  5  Mnps,  15  Plates,  ami  300  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The     Treasury     of     Botany. 

Eslited  by  J.  Lindlky,  F.R.S.,  and 
T.  MooRK,  F.L.S.  With  274  WoodcuU 
and  20  Steel  Plates.     2  vols.  Fcp.  Svo.  121. 

MAX MULLER  (F,),--- WORKS  BY, 

Selected  Essajrs  on  Laneuage, 
Mythology     and      Religion. 

2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  165. 

The    Science    of    Language, 

Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  a 
vols.  Crown  Svo.  215. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,   delivered 

at  the  Oxfonl  University  Kxtension 
Meeting,  1889.     Crown  Svo.  35. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  as 

illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India* 
Crown  Svo.  75-  6<i, 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion:  Four  lectures  delivered 

at  the  Royal  institution.  Crown  Svo.  71. 6d, 

Natural  Religion.     The  GifTord 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1S88.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6a. 

Physical  Religion.    The  Giflford 

Lectures,  delivered  l)efore  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  Svo.  lot,  6a, 

Anthropological  Religion:  The 

Giflbrd  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
yenity  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.Svo.  ios.6d, 
{Continued  on  next  ^a^€. 
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MAX  MULLEN  (FX—  WORKS  BY,-  ;  MERIVALE  (The  Very  Bev,  Chns.),-^ 
continued.  ^  I  WORKS  BY, 


The  Science  of  Thought.    8vo. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.    8vo. 

2S.  (xf. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.     Crown 

8vo.   75.  6c/. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
gpinners.    Abridged  Edition.    By 

A.  A.  MacDonell.     Cr.  8vo.  6i. 


History  of  the  Romans  under 
the   Empire.    Cabinet    Edition, 

8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  485. 
Popular  Edition,  8  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  31.  td.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.     i2mo.  75.  bd. 

General  History  of  Rome  from 

B.C.  753  to  A.D.  476.  Cr.  Svo.  IS,  6d. 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.   With 

Maps.     Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6d. 


MILES,— The  Correspondence  of 

tfiv    T-i.      r-      4,-4,  4.'       1    tf-     i        William  Augustus  Miles  on 
MAI, -The    Constitutional    His-  the  French  Solution,  1789- 


1817.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chaklks 

PoPHAM  MiLts,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  321. 


tory    of    England    since     the 

AccesNion  of  George  III.  1 760-1870. 
Hy  ihe  Right  Hon.  Sh-  Thomas 
KRSKi^NF.  May,  K.C.B.     3  -.Is.  Crown     j//2,^._ Analysis    Of    thc    PheuO- 

'        mena  of  the  Human   Mind. 

By  Jamks  Mill.     2  vok.  Svo.  28j. 


MEADE  (L.  T.).-   WORKS  BY, 

The  O'Donnells  of   lnchiB:mi.\  MILL  (Jokn  Stuart).— Works  by. 


With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

Daddjr's  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  \5.  6J. 

Deb  and  the    Duchess.      With 

Illustrations  bv  M.  K.  1*j>\vakI)S.  Crown 
8vo.  35.  6t/. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  Illus- 
trations by  M.  ]*-.  I'JjWAKDs.  Crown 
Svo.  55. 

MEATH{TUr  Ktrlnj).-  -  WORKS  BY. 
Social  Arrows  :  Reprinted  Articles 

t>n  various  St)cial  Subjects.      Cr.  Svo.  5^* 

Prosperity      or      Pauperism  ? 

Pliy>ical,  Industrial,  aiid  Technical 
Traininj^.  {Kiiited  by  llie  K.\RL  OF 
MKArii.)     Sv(j.  ^s. 

MKLVILLEiU.  J.  Whijlr).— NOVELS 
BY.  Crown  hvo.  15.  each,  boards;  15. 
C</.  each,  cloth. 

The  Gladiators.  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing'.  Digby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries.  General  Bounce. 


J/ EN DELSSOllN.— The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  '\T3LT\s\^x<id 

by  Lady  WaLI.acf.     2  voU.  Cto>nv\  \!>\ci. 
los. 


Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Library  Kdition,  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 
People's  txliiion,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6ii. 

A  System  of  Logic.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 
On  Liberty.    Crown  8vo.  is.  j^d. 
On  Representative  Government. 

Crown  8\o.  25. 

Utilitarianism.     Svo.  55. 

Examination    of   Sir    ^Villianl 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.     Svo. 
165. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 

and  Theism.    1  hree  Essays.  Svo. 
MOLES  WORTH  {Mrs.).-  WORKS  BY. 

Marrying  and  Giving  in  Mar- 
riage:  a  Novel.    Illustrated.    Fcp. 

8vo.  2s.  6r/. 

Silverthorns.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo.  55. 

The  Palace  in  the  Garden.    Ulus 

Irated.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 

The  Third  Miss  St.   Quentin. 

Crown  Svo.  65. 

Neighbours.     Illustrated.      Crown 


PUBLISHED  BY  UESSHS.  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  rf  CO. 


.l/Ot'fiA'.— Dante  and  bis  Early 
Biographers.  By  Edward 
Moore.  IJ.D.,  Trincipal  of  Si.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxfurd.     Crown  8vo.  41.  6rf. 

.UDV,//J/,£.— History  of  Prices 
since    the    Year    1850.      By 

MiCHAtL  G.  MuLiJALi,.     Cr.  Hvo.  6j. 

.V^JVSA'.V.— The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.      By  IJr.   Fkidtjof  i 

Xansbn.  With  5  Map*.  iJ  Plaies,  ind  , 
150  lIliL'ilnlioni  in  llie  Tcxi.  z  vols.  I 
Svo.  361.  I 

AVl/'//;fl.— The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph' 
Napier,  Bart.,  Ex-Lord  Chan-  | 
cellor  of  Ireland.     Jly  .Alex. 

l.-HARLES    KWALD.     F.S.A.       With    Por-  I 


AUWfi/il.-The  Lectures,  Essays, 
and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.,  late  [ 

LorJChani:elli>rr>flri-1niid.    Kvu.    xn.bd. 

.\'i-:.'^BIT.-~l.ea.ves  of  Life:  Verses. 

Ry  K.  NWBIT.     Crown  8vii.  51. 

.VA- 1 1 -.1/.  I  A-.- -The  Letters  and  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Henry 
Newman  during  his  Life  in  the 

Knglish  Chiircli.  With  a  l.rii'f  Aulobio- 
i;Taplikil  Memoir.  .\iran|;cd  and  I'ldilcd 
liy  .-iNSE  Mo/r.tv.  With  I'lirtrailn.  2 
vriii.  8vo.  301.  net. 

yj^WMAy  (Vai-'timl).  —  iroRKS  BY. 
Apologia  pro  Viti  Sua.     Cabinet  ' 

Kililion.  Crown  8v...  61.  Cheap  Edition,  , 
Crown  8vo.  j..  W.  ' 

Discourses  to  Mixed  Congrega-  j 
tions.      Cabinet    Edition.   Crown  ! 

Svo.  61.     Chcaj>  l':diti..n.  Cr.  8vo.  3/.  &/.  j 

Sermons  on  Various  Occasions. 


The  Idea ofaUniversity defined 
and  illustrated.  Cabinet  li^ition, 

Crown  Sro.  71.    Cht^p  [£(tilion.  Crown 
Svo.  jj.  M.  ! 


The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.      Cabinet    Edition,    Crown 

8vo.  61.     Cheap  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  33.  brf. 

Select  Treatises  of  St  Athan- 
asius    in    Controversy    with    the 

Arians.      Krei-ly  Trnn^late^l.     2  vols.  Cr. 
Bvo.  fjr. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various    Subjects.        Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  61.     Chop  Edilii.n, 
Cninn  Hvo.  31.  W. 

An  Essa^  on  the  Development 
of  Chnstian  Doctrine.  Cabinet 

Edition,  Cruwn  Svo.  6j.     Cheap  Ediliuii, 

Cruwn  Svn.  31.  6./. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  An- 
glicans in  Catholic  Teaching 
Considered.      Cabinet    Edition, 

V..1.  r..  Crovi-n  8vo,  71.  M. ;  Vol.  II„  Cr. 
Svo.  51.  6rf.  Cheap  Edition,  a  vols.  Cr.  , 
Svo.  3J.  6>l.  each. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 
Church,   illustrated    in    l.ectures, 

Sx.      1  vols.  Ctn«n  8vn.  6j.  each. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Cabinet  Kdilion,  2  vol-,  Crowii  Svo.  IW. 
Cheap  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  71. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.    Cabinet 

F.diticin.  Crown  Svo.  61.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.  Jj.  6rf. 

Tracts,  i.  Disscrtatiunculx.  3.  On 
the  Texl  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius.  3.  Doctrinal  Caiuen  of  Arian- 
ism.  4.  Apollinarianism.  5.  St.  Cyril'* 
Formui.1.  6.  Ortlii  de  Tempurc  7. 
Donay  Version  ofScripInre.     Crown  Svo. 


An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of   Assent.      Cabinet     Edition, 

Crown    Svo.    js.    bd.      Cheap   Edition, 
Cro--..  Sva  y  <^l- 

Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England.  C.ibinet  Edition,  Cr. 
8vo.  y.  6./.  Cheap  Eililioo,  Cr.  Svo. 
J.  6./. 

Callista:  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 
luiy.  Cnbinel  Edition,  Crown  Sro.  6t. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  31.  6d. 

ICaatuiiud  on  ncri  tal«- 
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NEWMAN  {Cardi7ial),^W0RKS  OP,-- 
continued. 
Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale.     Cabinet 

Kdilion,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Iidiiion, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6<f. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  i6mo. 

td.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Verses  on  Various  Occasions. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  35.  6rf. 

Fabulae  Quaedam  ex  Terentio 
et  Plauto  ad  usum  Puerorum 
accommodatae.     With  English 

Notes  and  Translations  tp  assist  the  re- 
presentation. Cardinal  Newman's  Edi- 
tion, Crown  8vo.  65. 

*,*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Works 
see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Catalogue 
of  Church  of  England  Theological  Works. 

NORTON  {Charles  L.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Political  Americanisms:  a  Glos- 
sary of  Terms  and  Phrases  Current  at 
Different  Periods  in  American  Politics. 
Ecp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Florida.    With 

49  Maps  and  Plans.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

a BRIEN.— When  we  were  Boys : 

a  Novel.  By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.  25.  6^/. 

OLIPIIANT  {Mrs.).~N0VELS  BY. 
Madam.    Cr.  8vo.  is.  bds, ;  is.  6d.  cl. 
In  Trust.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  bds.;  is,  6d.  cl. 

OMAN.— A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Macedonian  Conquest.   By  C. 

W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

0'i?^/LL y.—Hurstleigh   Dene:    a 

Tale.  liy  Mrs.  O'Rkilly.  Illustrated 
by  M.  Ellkn  Edwards.     Cr.  8vo.  55. 

P^  t/Z.— Principles  of  the  History 
of  Language.      By   Hermann 

Paul.     Translated  by  H.   A.    Strong 
8vo.  I  OS.  6r/. 

PAYN  (Jnmf'ii). — NoVELS  BY. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.    Cr. 

8vo.  15.  boards  ;  15.  6d.  cloth. 

Thicker  than  Water,  Ctovjtv  ^no. 

IS.  boards;  is.  6d.  clolh. 


PEERING  {Sir  Philip).—  WORKS  BY. 

Hard  Knots  in   Shakespeare. 

8vo.  75.  6d. 

The 'Works  and  Da]rs' of  Moses. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6rf. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY,— Snap:    a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  G.  WiLLiNK.  Cr.  Svo.  35. 6rf. 

POLE.^The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of  Whist 

By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6d, 

POLLOCK.— The  Seal   of   Fate: 

a  Novel.  By  Lady  Pollock  and  W. 
H.  Pollock.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

POOLE.— Cookeryforthe  Diabetic. 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poolk.  With  Pre- 
face by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6d. 

PRENDERG AST.  — Ireland,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1 660-1 690.  By  John  P.  Pren- 

DERGAST.      Svo.  5*. 

PROCTOR  {R.  A.).—  WORKS  BY, 

Old  and  New  Astronomy.    13 

Parts,  25.  6d.  each.  Supplementary  Sec- 
tion, 15.     Complete  in  i  vol.  4to.  365. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  55. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours;  The 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
I.iglit  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches. 
With  14  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  55. 

The  Moon ;  her  Motions,  Aspects 

Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts, Woodcuts,  &c.    Cr.  Svo.  55. 

Universe    of   Stars;     Presenting 

Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.  Svo. 
105.  6d. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  155.  or  Maps 
only,  125.  6d. 

The  Student's  Atlas.     In  Twelve 

Circular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projection 
and  one  Scale.     Svo.  55. 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

\\v^  '^vc.WciV^  ^ud  the  Observatory,  in  12 
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PROCTOR     (R.     A,).^JVORKS  BY, 
— continued,  ^ 

Light  Science  for  LeisureHours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  55.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck ;  a  Discussion  of 

the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards ;  25,  6d,  cloth. 

Studies  of  Venus-Transits.  With 

7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     8vo.  55. 

How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 

Crown  8vo.  31.  6d, 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 

Correct  Play.     i6mo.  15. 

The   Stars   in  their    Seasons. 

An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  12  Maps.     Roy.  8vo.  55. 

Star  Primer.     Showing  the  Starry 

Sky  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 
Crown  4to.  2s.  6d. 

The  Seasons  pictured  in  48  Sun- 
Views  of  the  Earth,  and  24 

2^1iacnl  Maps,  &c.     Demy  4to.  5^. 

Strength  and  Happiness.    With 

9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Strength  :  How  to  get  Strong  and 

keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  2*. 

Rough  Ways   Made   Smooth. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.   A 

Series  of  Kssays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities around  us.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  Essays 

on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  Cr. 
8vo.  55. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observa- 
tory,   Tomb,    and    Temple. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  55. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.    Crown  8vo.  5X. 


PROCTOR  (R.  A,).— WORKS  BK.— 
continued. 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard, 
and  R.  a.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

PRYCE.  —  Tii't  Ancient  British 
Church :  an  Historical  Essay. 
By  John  Pryoe,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

RANSOME.—Tht  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  Eng- 
land:  being  a  Series  of  Twenty 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Constitution  delivered  to  a^  Popular 
Audience.  Hy  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

RAWLINSON,— The  History  of 
Phoenicia.  .  By  George  Rawlin- 

SON,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  &c 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  241. 

RENDLE  ami  NORM  AN,— The  InnS 
of  Old  Southwark,  and  their 

Associations.  By  William  Rkndle, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  Philip  Nor.man,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Roy.8va28i. 

RIBOT,— The  Psychology  of  At- 
tention.   ByTH.  RiBOT.    Crown 

8vo.  3s. 

RICH,— A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities.    With 

2000  Woodcuts.  By  A.  Rich.  Crown 
8vo.  ys.  6d, 

RICHARDSON.— National  Health. 

Abridged  from  *The  Health  of  Nations'. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwiclc,  K.C.B.  By  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson.     Crown,  45.  6rf. 

RILEY. — Athos;  or,  the  Mountain 
of  the  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.  215. 

RILE  K— Old-Fashioned    Roses : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.     i2mo.  55. 

RIVERS.— The  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden ;  or,  The  Culture  of  Pyra- 
midal and  Bush  Fruit  Trees.  By  THOMAS 
and  T.  F.  Rivers.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4/. 

RIVERS.— {The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide.       By    Thomas   Rivers. 

Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 
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HOCK  HILL.— The    Land    of   the 
Lamas:     Notes    of    a    Journey 

throujjh  China,  NfangoUa  and  Tibet. 
With  2  Maps  and  6  Illustrations.  By 
William  Woodville  Rockhill.  8vo. 
155. 

ItOGET.—A  History  of  the  'Old 
Water-Colour*   Society  (now 

the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours).  With  Biog^raphical  Notices  of 
its  Older  and  all  its  Deceased  Members 
and  Associates.  By  TonN  Lewis  Roget, 
M.A.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  425. 

/?0(7 AT. -Thesaurus    of   English 
Words  and  Phrases.   Cla.ssified 

and  Arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas.  By  Petkr  M.  Kooet. 
Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

RO SA  L I)S.  —  The     Fly  -  Fisher's 
Entomology.  By     Alfred 

Ronalds.  With  20  Coloured  Plates. 
8vo.  14s. 

n0SSb:TTL--K  Shadow  of  Dante : 

being  an  Kssay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  ;ind  his  Piigrima<;e.  By  Makia 
Francesca  Kossetti.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  los.  6c/. 

RUSSELL— A  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Earl  Russell,  K.G.). 

By  SrENCF.R  Waltolk.  With  2  Por- 
tr.'its.  2  vols.  8v().  365.  Cabinet  Eilition, 
2  vols.  Cr  ^\vn  Svo.  12s. 

SEKBOILM  (Frr^/rrif).  -  J  FOR  AS  BY. 

The   Oxford   Reformers— John 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 

More;  a  History  of  thoir  Fellow- 
Work.     Svo.  145. 

The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity Examined  in  its  Relations  to 

the  Manorial  and  Tiibr.l  Sys;eni>,  &c.  13 
Maps  and  Plates.     Svo.   165. 

The    Era    of    the    Protestant 
Revolution.     With  Map.     Fcp. 

8vi>.     25.    6</. 

5/;U'A7./..— stories  and  Tales.    By 

Klizai;e:h  M.  vSi:\V!:ll.  Crown  Svo. 
IS.  €>(L  each,  cliUh  j^lain  ;  2S.  6tf.  eacli, 
cloth  extra,  j?ih  cd^res  :   - 

Amy  Hcr])ert.  I.aneton  Par^onai^c. 

The  Karl's  Daughter.  L  rsula. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  (Icrtrude. 

AGlimpseoflheW(.)rld.  lvt)rs. 

Clijve  /Jail.  Home  Life. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Adcr  lAfc. 
Margaret  Pcrcival. 


SHAKESPEARE,  —  Bowdler's 
Family  Shakespeare,     i  Vol. 

8vo.     With  36  Woodcuts,   14$.   or  in  6 
vols.  Fcp.  Svo..  2  IS. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare.   By  J.   O.  Halliwell 

I  PifiLLiPPS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

and  Fac-si miles.    2  vob.  RoyalSvo.;^ I  15. 

I  A  Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps*  Collection  of  Shake- 
spearean    Rarities     Formerl) 

Preserved  at  HoUiugbury  Copse,  Brighton. 
!  Enlarged  by  Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A. 

Svo.  I05.  6d. 

I 

Shakespeare's  True  Life.     By 

James  Walter.    With  500  Illustrations. 
Imp.  Svo.  21S. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday 
Book.     By   Mary   F.    Dunbar. 

!  32mo.  15.  6rf.  cloth.     With  Photographs. 

32nio.  55.     Drawing- Room  Edition,  with 
Photographs,  Fcp*  Svo.  I05.  6</. 

I  5//0JK7:— Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Church   of   Eng^land 

!  to  the   Revolution   of  1688.     By  T.  V. 

Short,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  75.  td. 

SILVER     LIBRARY    (The).- 

j  Crown  Svo.  y.  6t/.  each  volume. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eigrht  Years  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations,     y.  tV. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illusiratic^ns.     35.  6</. 

Baring-Gould's  (J.)  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     35.  6</. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam'.    With  66  Illustrations,     y.  6*/. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  FMairs 
Account  f^{  Evolution.  WMth  77  Iliustra- 
tions.     y.  6(/. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Mica'i  Clarke.     A 

Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.     3J.  6//. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.     4  vi)ls.     y.  6</.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar  :  a  Sketch.   3^.  6ti. 

Froude's  (J.   A.)   Thomas    Carlyle :    i 

History  of  his  Life.     i795-iJ^35-     2  vols. 
1834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.     7 J.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Ix^: 
Century,      y.  bd. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke 

of  vVelling^on.     With  Portrait.     y.(^i. 

^^^^^^^^  VVl.  '^A  Shfti  A    History  of 
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SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

continued. 

Ha^fi:ard'8  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 
.     With  20  Illustrations,     y.  (xi. 

Hafi:nrd'8  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
V.C  :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.     3J.  (ki. 

Hagsrard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
FuU-page  Ilhist rations,     y.  6r/. 

Hagg^ard's  (H.  R)  Beatrice.    35.  6rf. 

Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.    80  Illustrations,     is.  6</. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : 

My  Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  y.(>d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Kssays  of.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d, 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.  J.), 
B.  C.  1887,  A  Ramble  in  British 
Columbia.  With  Maps  and  75  IlUistra- 
lions.     35.  6</. 

Macanlay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays. 
31.  (hL 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of 
Banking.     3J.  6^/. 

Marshman's  (T.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock.     y.  td. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.  8  vols. 
3 J.  6^.  each. 

MiU's  (J.  S.)  Principles  of  PoUtical 
Economy,     y.  (xi. 

Mill's  (J.  S. )  System  of  Logic    y.  dd, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Historical 
Sketches.     3  vols.    y.  (3d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro 
Vita  Sua.    3/.  u/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  CallisU :  a  Tale 
of  the  Third   Ccniur>-.     31.  6^/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Loss  and  Gain: 
a  Tale.    3/.  61/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical 
and  ili^itorical.     2  vols.     *js. 

Newman's  (Cardinal]  An  Essar  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Docbine. 

3J.  6./. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century,    y,  (mL 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 
Occa^ons.    3^.  6f/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  England,    y,  (3d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons.    8  vols.    3/.  (3d,  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted 
to  the  Seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year, 
from  the  *  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons'. 
3J.  6r/. 


SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

continued. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing 
upon  Subjects  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  B.D.,  late 
R^rctor  of  Famham,  Essex,     y.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Difficultiea  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Con- 
sidered.    2  vols.     y.  bd.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a 
University   Defined  and    Illustrated. 

3^.  6//. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles,    y.  6//. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and 
Arguments    on    Various     Subjects. 

y.  (uf. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Grammar  of 
Assent    y,  6</. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in 
lectures,  &c.     2  vols.     y.  6J.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discoiu^es  to 
Mixed  Congregations,    y.  6d, 

Phillipps-WoUey's  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend 
of  the  I  one  Mountain.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions,    y.  td. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.     160  Illustrations.     3/.  td. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G. )  Straiige  Dwellings : 

With  60  Illustrations,     y,  6</. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Out  of  Doors. 

II  Illustrations,     y.  td. 

S3JJTH  {<he(ju7;o).—FTa.  AngeUco, 

and  other  Short   Pi»enis.     By  Gregohv 
I  Smjth.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

;  SMITH   {R,    7y</x/n/r///).— Carthage 
j        and  the  Carthagenians.     By 

R.    BoswoRTH    Smith,  M.A.      Maps, 
Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

j  Sophocles.     Translated  into  English 

j  Verso.     By  Kobfrt  Whitelaw,  M.At 

I  Assistant- MasttT  in  Rugby.  Sdiool  :  late 

Fellow   of    1  rinitv   College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

STANLEY.— A   FamiHar  History 
of  Birds.    By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 

With  160  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  31.  6rf. 

STEEL  {J.  If,).—  Works  by, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the   Dog:    being  a    Manual  of 

Canine     Pathology.       88     Illostnitioiu;. 
8vo.  lOf.  &/. 

[ConiLnucd  ou  «<xt  ^<vv« 
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STEEL  {J.  II.),— WORKS  BY,—cont 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the    Ox ;    being    a    Manual    of 

Bovine    Pathology.      2  Plates  and    117 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  15s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Sheep ;  being  a  Manual  of 

Ovine  Pathology.     With  CoKmred  Plate 
and  99  Woodcuts.     8vo.  I2J. 

STEPHEN,— Essays    in    Ecclesi- 
astical   Biography.       By    the 


Sir 


Stkphen.     Crown 


Right   Hon. 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

STEPHENS.— A  History  of  the 
French    Revolution.     By   H. 

Morse  Stephens,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  3  vols.  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  185. 
each. 

STEVENSON  (Roht,  Louis).—  WORKS 
BY. 

A   Child's  Garden    of  Verses. 

Small  Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

The   Dynamiter.      Fcp.   Svo.   is. 

sewed  ;  15.  Ct/.  cloth. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  swd. ; 

IS.  6f/.  cloth. 

STEVENSON  ami  OSBOUBNE.— 
The  Wrong  Box.    By  Robkrt 

Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Os- 
BOTKNE.      Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

STOCK.— Deductive    Logic.       By 

St.  Georce  Stock.     Fcp.  8vo.  ^s.  bd. 

*  STONEHENGE  '.—The  Dog  in 
Health     and     Disease.       By 

*  Stonkhf-NCF. '.  Willi  84  Wood  En- 
gravings.    Square  Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

ST  no  N  G,  L  0  G  E  MA  iV,  and 
W HEELER,— IntroAxxction  to 
the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Language.      By    Herbert    A. 

Stronc;,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  Wii.i.em  S. 
LoGEMAN  ;  and  Benjamin  Ide 
W'heei.er.     Svo.  los.  bd. 

SULL  Y  {James).—  WORKS  BY. 

The  Human  Mind:  a  Text- Book 

of  Psycholoi^y.      2  vols.  Svo.  2is. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     With 

Special  Reference  to  the  Theory  of  Edu- 
cation.    8vo.    1 2 J.  6</. 

The  Teacher's    Handbook    of 


Supernatural  Religion;  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation.    3  vols.    Svo.  365. 

Reply  (A)    to    Dr.   Lightfoof  s 

Essays.  By  the  Author  of  *  Super- 
natural Religion  *.     Svo.  6s. 

SIVINBUENE.— Picture  Logic  ;  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  I  he  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  A  J.  Swi.VBL'RNE,  B.A. 
Post  Svo.  $5. 

SFMES  {James),-  WORKS  BY. 

Prelude  to    Modern    History: 

being  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  World's 
History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth 
Century.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  Sva 
25.  6d. 

A  Companion  to  School  His- 
tories   of    England.      Crown 

Svo.  25.  6</. 

Political  Economy.  With  Prob- 
lems for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading.     Crown  Svo.  25.  oli. 


\ 


TA  YLOR.—h  Student's  Manual  of 
the    History   of    India.      By 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.SH.,  &c 
Crown  Svo.  75.  td. 

THOMPSON  {D.  Gr&ml&if).— Works 
BY. 

The  Problem  of  Evil :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.  Svo. 
I05.  6d. 

A  System  of  Psychology,     2  vols, 

Svo.  365. 

The  Religious  Sentiments  of 
the  Human  Mind.     8vo.  yx.  6d, 

Social  Progress :  an  Essay.    Svo. 

7s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in 

Literature:  an  Essay.  Cr.  8vo.6j. 

Three   in    Norway.      By  Two   of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.  25.  boards ;  25.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.  —  Outlines     of      the 
Necessary  Laws  of  Thought: 

a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic 
By  the  Most  Rev.  William  Thomson, 
D.D.,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 


Psychology,  on    iV\e   ^as\^   o^  ^  ^ 

'Outlines    of  rsYcho\o"y'.     Cxonntv  ?>no.\T1REB\3GK.— \^we\R:\  ^J^^^^-^^V,     ^X 
OS.  6(/. 


'^  \\.\A  K\\  T\^'t^NiQ.->k,       ^'^^NHXv'^'*^.  ^, 
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TOYNBEK.—'L^ctvLrts  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the 
i8th    Century    in    England. 

By  Arnold  Toynbee.    8vo.  ios.  bd, 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  G.  0.,  Bart.),— 
WORKS  BY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Popular  Kdition,  Crown  8vo.  2s.6d. 
Student's  Kdition,  Crown  8vo.  6*. 
Cabinet  Kdition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  125. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  361. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James   rox.     Library  Edition, 

8vo.  185.     Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  6s, 

TnoLLOPE{Anthuiiy),— Novels  BY, 

The   Warden.      Crown   8vo.   is, 

boards;  is.  6r/.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers.    Crown  8vo. 

15.  boards  ;  is.  6d,  cloth. 

VILLE,— The  Perplexed  Farmer: 

How  is  he  to  meet  Alien  Competition  ? 
By  George  Ville.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  William  Crookks,  F.R.S., 
V.P.C.S.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

VIRGIh-^Publi  Ver^li  Maronis 
Bucolica,  Georgica,   ^neis; 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with 
£nslish  Commentary  and  Index.  By 
B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D.    Cr.  8vu.  los.  bd. 

The  iEneid  of  Virfi:il.   Translated 

into  English  Verse.  By  JOHN  CONiNG-  I 
TON,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s,  | 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 

into  English  Prose.  By  JOHN  CONING- 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georg^cs  of  \ 
Virgil.        Translated    from    the ! 

Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fellow  ' 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Printed  on  I 
Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.     Royal  i6mo.  j 

WAKEMAN       and      HASSALL.— 

Essays  Introductoiy  to  the 
Study  of  English  Constitu- 
tional   Histonr.      By  Resident 

Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  Henry  Otflev  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Abthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WALFORD,—Th^  Mischief  of 
Monica:    a  Novel.     By  L.  B. 

Walford.    Crown  Svo.  dr. 

WALKER.— Th^  Correct  Card ;  or 

How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s,  6d, 

WALPOLE.— History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858. 

By  Spencer  Walp<5le.  Library  Edition. 

5  vols.  Svo.  £4  105.     Cabinet  Edition. 

6  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

WELLINGTON,— Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     By  the  Rev.  G. 

R.  Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  35.  6d, 

WEL  LS,  —  Recent  Economic 
Changes  and  their  Effect  on  the 

Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth 
and  the  Well-being  of  Society.  By 
David  A.  Wells.    Crown  Svo.  lOs.  6a. 

WENDT,—PsLpers    on   Maritime 

Leg^lation,  with  a  Translation 

of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating 
to  Maritime  Commerce.  By  Ernest 
Emil  Wendt.     Royal  Svo.  £i  iis,6d, 

WEYMAN.—Tht  House  of  the 
Wolf:  a  Romance.     By  Stanley 

J.  Wevman.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

WHATELY  (E.  Janey—WORAS  BY. 
English  Synonyms.      Edited  by 

R.  Whatelv,  D.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  31. 

Life   and    Correspondence    of 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  late 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  I05.  6d. 

WHATELY   {Archbishop),  —  WORKS 
BY.  ' 
Elements  of  Logic.    Crown  Svo. 

45.  6d, 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Crown 

Svo.  45.  6d, 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.      Fcp. 

Svo.  15.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

Svo.  1 05.  6d, 

Whist  in  Diagrams :  a  Supplement 

to  American  Whist,  Illustrated ;  being  a 
Series  of  Hands  plaved  through,  Illns- 
trating  the  American  leads,  the  new  play, 
the  forms  of  Finesse,  and  celebrated  coups  ^ 
of  Masters.  With  Explanation  and 
Analysis.    ByG.W.P.   Fcp.  Svo.  61.  6dL 
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ir/LOOaiTiSf.— TheSeaFisherman, 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

H/LZ,/6'/f.— Popular   Tables   for 

giving  Information  for  ascertaining  the 
valueof  Lifeholii,  Leanehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by 
H.  Bence  Jones.     Crown  8vo.  io5.  bd, 

WILLOUGHBV.—Rast  Africa  and 
its   Big  Game.      By  Capt.  Sir 

John  C.  Willoughby,  Bart.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  D.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Hake.     Royal  8vo.  215. 

WITT  {Pro/.).— WORKS  BY.     Trans- 
lated by  Frances  Younghusband. 

The  Trojan  War.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 
Mjrths  of  Hellas ;  or,  Greek  Tales. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

The  Wanderings   of  Ulysses. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  td. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand ;   being  the  story  of  Xeno- 

phon's  *  Anabasis  *.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  3s,  6d. 

WOLFF  (Henri/  W.^—WORA^S  BY. 

Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

The  Watering  Places   of  the 

Vosges.     Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

The    Country  of  the   Vosges. 

With  a  Map.     Svo.  12s. 
WOOD  (B^c.  J.  G.).~--  WORKS  BY. 

Homes  Without  Hands ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Haliitations  of  Animals, 
classed  accordini;  to  the  Principle  of  Con- 
struction. Witli  140  Illustrations.  Svo. 
7s.  net. 

Insects    at    Home;    a    Popular 

Account  of  British  Injects,  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits,  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.     Svo.  7s.  net. 

Insects  Abroad ;  a  Popular  Account 
of    Foreign     Insects,     their     Structure, 
Habits,     and     TransformaUons.      ^V\.\v 
600  liliistralions.     8vo.  7s.  tiet. 


WOOD  {Rev.  J    G.).— WORKS  BK.- 
continued. 

Bible  Animals;  a  Description  of 

every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  112  Illustrations.  Svo. 
7*.  net. 

Strange  Dwellings ;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  «>f  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands '.  With 
60  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  35.  td. 

Out    of    Doors;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  ii  Illustration^.  Crown 
Svo.  3*.  6rf. 

Petland    Revisited.      With    33 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  bd. 

WORDSWORTH.— Annals  of    My 
Early   Life,    1806-46.     By 

Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  .St.  Andrews.     Svo.  15J. 

TFFL/J^;.— History     of     England 
under  Henry  IV.     By  James 

Hamilton  Wylie.  2  vols.  Vol.  I., 
'399-1404-    Crown  Svo.  los.  6d.   Vol.  11. 

[/«  the  Press. 

YOU  A  TT  { William).— WORKS  BY. 
The  Horse.    Revised  and  enlarged. 

Svo.  Woodcuts,  75.  6J. 

The  Dog^.     Revised  and  enlarged. 

Svo.  Woodcuts,  65. 
ZELLRR  {Dr.  E.).— WORKS  BY. 

History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek 
Philosophy.         Translated      by 

SAkAH  F.  Allkyne.     Cr.  Svo.  los.  6</, 

The    Stoics,    Epicureans,    and 

Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
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